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THE  RAILWAY  SIGNAL. 


Translated  from  the  Russian  of  V.  M.  Garshin E 
By  Jessie  Mackenzie. 

SIMEON  IVANOV  was  a signalman  on  the  railway.  His  box  was 
twelve  versts  from  one  station  and  ten  from  the  other.  A 
spinning  mill  had  been  started  during  the  previous  year  within  four 
versts,  and  its  tall  chimney  loomed  out  of  the  wood  ; but  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  neighbouring  signal  boxes  were  the  only  other  dwellings. 

Simeon  Ivanov  was  a sickly,  broken-down  man.  Nine  years  ago 
he  had  seen  some  active  service.  As  officer's  servant  he  had  been 
through  a whole  campaign,  and  had  suffered  hunger,  heat,  and  cold 
on  marches  of  forty  and  fifty  versts ; he  had  also  been  under  fire  ; 
but,  thank  God,  escaped  unscathed.  At  one  time  his  regiment  was 
in  the  first  line,  and  during  a whole  week  cross  fire  was  kept  up  with 
the  Turks ; our  troops  lay  on  one  side  of  a hollow,  the  enemy  on 
the  other,  and  firing  went  on  from  morning  till  night. 

Simeon  daily  carried  a steaming  samovar  and  his  master’s  dinner 
from  the  regimental  kitchen  in  the  ravine  across  an  open  space, 
where  the  bullets  whistled  and  ricocheted  off  the  stones.  He  was 
afraid,  and  cried,  but  never  shirked.  Their  honours  the  officers  were 
very  pleased  with  him,  for  they  always  had  hot  tea.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  campaign  he  returned  safe  and  sound,  with  the  exception 
of  rheumatism  in  his  hands  and  feet.  Since  then  he  had  been 
through  no  small  measure  of  suffering.  He  reached  home  to  find 
his  old  father  dead,  as  well  as  his  little  son  of  four  years  old,  who 
had  succumbed  to  a throat  affection.  Simeon  had  only  his  wife  left. 
Farming  brought  him  no  luck,  and  tilling  the  ground  was  hard  work 
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with  swollen  hands  and  feet : he  could  stand  it  no  longer  in  his  own 
village,  so  went  off  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere.  He  and  his  wife 
stopped  on  the  line  of  rail,  both  at  Cherson  and  Donestcheena,  but 
found  no  work  at  either  place.  The  wife  went  out  to  service,  and 
Simeon  wandered  hither  and  thither  as  before.  One  day,  whilst 
travelling  on  an  engine,  he  stopped  at  a station  and  seemed  to  recall 
the  face  of  the  station-master,  who  returned  his  gaze,  and  a mutual 
recognition  ensued.  He  proved  to  be  an  officer  of  his  regiment. 

“ You  are  Ivanov?  ” 

“ The  same,  your  honour  that’s  me.” 

“ And  how  do  you  come  here  ? ” 

Simeon  told  his  story. 

“ Where  are  you  off  to  now  ? ” 

“ I can’t  think,  your  honour.” 

“ How  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead,  you  can’t  think  ? ” 

“That  is  just  how  matters  stand,  your  honour.  I don’t  know 
where  to  betake  myself.  Some  sort  of  work  I must  find.” 

The  station-master  looked  at  him,  reflected  a little,  and  said  : 

“ Look  here,  my  good  fellow,  meantime  you  can  remain  here. 
You  are  married  it  seems,  where  is  your  wife?” 

“Yes,  your  honour,  I am  married;  my  wife  has  taken  service 
with  a merchant’s  lady  at  Cherson.” 

“Well,  write  and  tell  her  to  come,  I will  procure  her  a free  pass. 
One  of  our  signal  boxes  will  be  vacant,  and  I will  ask  the  Section 
Inspector  for  the  billet  for  you.” 

“ I am  very  much  obliged,  your  honour,”  replied  Simeon. 

He  remained,  helping  in  the  station-master’s  kitchen,  chopping 
wood,  and  sweeping  the  yard  and  platform.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  his  wife  arrived,  and  they  started  off  together  for  their  box. 
It  was  new,  warm,  and  wood  could  be  had  in  abundance  ; the  little 
garden  of  the  former  occupant  remained,  and  alongside  the  embank- 
ment there  was  some  land,  part  of  which  was  arable.  Simeon  was 
happy,  and  began  to  think  how  he  should  set  up  farming,  and  buy  a 
horse  and  cow. 

The  authorities  supplied  him  with  all  necessary  appliances — a 
green  flag,  a red  flag,  lamps,  a horn,  a hammer,  a key,  a crowbar,  a 
spade,  a broom,  and  clasp-nails  ; they  gave  him  two  small  books  of 
rules,  and  a list  of  trains,  which  he  learnt  off  by  heart.  At  first 
Simeon  could  not  sleep  at  night ; two  hours  before  a train  was  due 
he  would  go  the  whole  round  of  his  allotted  section,  seat  himself  on 
the  bench,  and  keep  looking  and  listening.  Were  the  metals  yet 
trembling  ? was  the  noise  of  the  train  yet  to  be  heard  ? The  rules 
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he  also  contrived  to  learn  by  heart,  though  he  read  with  difficulty, 
syllable  by  syllable. 

Being  summer,  the  work  was  light,  there  was  no  snow  to  clear 
away  ; moreover,  trains  were  not  frequent  on  that  line.  Simeon 
inspected  his  two  versts  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  tightening 
the  screws  here  and  there,  levelling  the  rubble,  examining  the  water- 
pipes,  and  then  going  home  to  attend  to  his  own  affairs.  As  far  as 
the  latter  were  concerned  there  was  only  one  hindrance  ; whatever 
he  proposed  to  do  in  the  way  of  gardening  had  first' to  be  submitted 
to  his  superiors;  by  the  time  permission  was  obtained,  the  season  had 
gone  by.  Simeon  and  his  wife  began  to  weary. 

Two  months  passed,  and  Simeon  foregathered  with  the  neigh- 
bouring signalmen.  One  was  a very  old  man  ; they  were  going  to 
remove  him,  for  he  could  hardly  crawl  out  of  his  box ; his  wife  did 
his  work.  The  other,  a thin,  muscular  young  fellow,  lived  nearer 
the  station.  They  met  for  the  first  time  on  their  rounds,  on  the 
embankment,  midway  between  th’e  boxes.  Simeon  took  off  his  hat, 
and  bowing — 

“ I wish  you  good-day,  neighbour,”  said  he. 

The  other,  gazing  askance  at  him,  replied,  “ Good-day,”  and, 
turning  on  his  heel,  walked  away.  The  women  met  later.  Simeon’s 
Arina  greeted  her  neighbour,  who  would  not  talk  much  either,  but 
turned  away.  Once,  when  Simeon  caught  sight  of  her,  “How  is 
it,  my  good  girl,”  said  he,  “ that  your  husband  is  not  given  to  con- 
versation ? ” 

At  first  she  was  silent,  but  presently  replied  : 

“ Well,  what  is  he  to  talk  about  ? Everyone  has  his  own  business 
...  go  your  way,  God  be  with  you  ! ” 

Another  month  went  by  and  they  became  acquainted.  Simeon 
encountered  Basil  on  the  embankment,  and  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  edge  to  smoke  awhile,  and  to  chat  about  their  daily  life. 
Basil  became  ever  more  sparing  of  words,  whereas  Simeon  talked 
about  his  village,  and  the  campaign  he  had  been  through. 

“I  have  experienced  no  little  suffering  in  my  time,  and  my  life 
has  not  been  a very  long  one.  God  did  not  send  me  happiness.  Those 
to  whom  God  ordains  a lucky  fate,  get  it.  That  is  a fact,  my  friend 
Basil  Stepanitch.” 

Thereupon  Basil  Stepanitch  rapped  out  his  pipe  on  the  rails 
saying ; 

“ It  is  not  luck  nor  fate  which  devours  our  life,  but  mankind. 
No  wild  beast  is  more  voracious  or  wicked  than  man.  Wolf  will 
not  eat  wolf ; yet  a man  will  devour  his  fellow  alive.” 
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“ Stay,  my  friend  ; wolf  does  eat  wolf,  that  you  must  admit.’* 

The  words  came  into  my  mind  and  I said  them.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  nothing  more  cruel  than  humanity.  Were  it  not  for  man’s 
voracity  and  wickedness,  life  would  be  endurable.  Everyone  is 
watching  his  opportunity  to  snatch  away  a morsel  and  to  crush  you.’* 

Simeon  became  thoughtful. 

“ I can’t  say,  my  lad,”  said  he.  ‘‘  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  ; but  if  it 
is,  the  Almighty  has  so  ordained  it.” 

“ If  that  is  the  case,”  replied  Basil,  “ there  is  nothing  more  to 
discuss  with  you.  If  one  lays  everything  wicked  to  God’s  charge, 
and  just  sits  down  and  submits,  it  is  like  a brute  and  not  a man. 
That  is  my  opinion  for  you.” 

He  turned  round,  and  went  off  without  saying  good-bye.  Simeon 
got  up  to  go  too. 

“Neighbour,”  he  cried  out,  “what  is  there  to  rail  at?”  But  the 
man  did  not  heed,  and  went  his  way.  Simeo;i  gazed  after  him  a 
long  time,  until,  in  the  turn  of  the  cutting,  Basil  disappeared.  He 
returned  home  and  said  to  his  wife  : 

“ Arina,  that  neighbour  of  ours  is  not  a man  but  a brute.” 

However,  they  did  not  quarrel ; they  met  again,  chatted  as  before 
and  always  on  the  same  subject. 

“ Ah,  my  friend,  were  it  not  for  mankind,  you  and  I would  not 
be  in  these  boxes,”  said  Basil. 

“ What  about  the  boxes  ? . . . There  is  nothing  against  them,  they 
are  habitable.” 

“ They  are  habitable,  they  are  habitable.  ...  Oh  ! you  dullard  ! 
you  have  lived  long  and  acquired  little  ; you  have  gazed  long  and 
seen  little.  What  sort  of  life  has  a poor  man  in  your  box  or  in 
mine  ? Those  fellows  devour  us.  They  squeeze  the  life  out  of  us  ; 
and  when  we  get  old,  they  cast  us  aside  as  useless.  What  pay  do 
you  get  ? ” 

“ Well,  rather  small,  Basil  Stepanitch — twelve  roubles.” 

“ And  I,  thirteen  and  a half.  I ask  you  why  ? According  to 
Government  regulation,  every  one  of  us  should  receive  the  same,  fifteen 
silver  roubles  a month,  with  fire  and  light.  Who  apportions  to  you 
twelve  and  to  me  thirteen,  I should  like  to  know  ? . . . And  you  say 
it  is  not  bad  ! Understand  that  I am  not  now  referring  to  your  three  or 
my  one  and  a half,  but  to  the  fifteen  roubles.  I was  at  the  station 
last  month  ; the  director  was  passing  through,  so  I saw  him  ; I had 
that  honour.  He  travels  alone  in  a separate  compartment ; he  got 
out  and  stood  on  the  platform.  . . . Yes,  I shall  not  remain  here 
long  ; I shall  go  off  and  seek  my  fortune.” 
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“ Where  will  you  go,  Stepanitch  ? Let  well  alone.  Here  you 
have  a house,  firing,  and  a small  bit  of  land.  Your  wife  is  hard- 
working . . .” 

“ Bit  of  land  ! If  you  saw  my  bit  of  land — there  is  not  a twig 
upon  it.  I.ast  year  I had  planted  young  cabbages,  when  the 
superintendent  came  round.  ‘ What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ’ said 
he.  ‘ Why  did  you  do  this  without  reporting  ? Root  them  up,  that 
not  a vestige  remains.’  He  was  drunk.  Another  time  he  would 
not  have  said  anything ; but  it  just  flashed  across  him  . . . Three 
roubles  fine  ! . . . ” 

Basil  stopped,  took  a pull  at  his  pipe,  and  said  quietly  : 

“ A little  more,  and  I should  have  struck  him  dead.” 

“ My  good  neighbour,  you  are  hot-headed,  I tell  you.” 

“ I am  not  hot-headed,  but  I speak  and  think  aright.  Let  me 
just  catch  him  again  with  his  scarlet  face.  I shall  carry  my 
complaint  higher  ; let  him  beware  ! ” 

And  he  actually  did  complain. 

One  day  the  Section  Inspector  came  round.  A tour  of  inspec- 
tion had  to  be  made  to  see  that  everything  was  in  proper  order,  as 
gentlemen  of  importance  from  St.  Petersburg  were  to  travel  along 
the  line  three  days  later.  They  raked,  they  levelled,  they  tested  the 
sleepers,  tightened  the  screws,  &c.,  repainted  the  posts,  and  ordered 
yellow  sand  to  be  strewn  on  the  crossings.  They  hunted  out  the 
old  woman  who  did  her  husband’s  work,  and  set  them  both  to  weed. 
Simeon  laboured  for  a whole  week  j he  brought  everything  into 
order,  repaired  his  kaftan,  brushing  it  and  rubbing  up  the  brass 
till  it  shone  again.  Basil  worked  too.  The  Inspector  of  Sections 
arrived  on  a trolly ; the  little  machine,  worked  by  four  men,  came 
buzzing  along  with  its  creaking  wheels  at  the  rate  of  twenty  versts 
an  hour.  They  brought  it  to  a stop  at  Simeon’s  box,  who  ran  out 
and  reported  himself  in  military  fashion.  Everything  proved  to  be 
in  order. 

“ Have  you  been  here  long  ? ” inquired  the  Inspector  of 
Sections. 

“ Since  the  2nd  of  May,  your  honour.” 

“ All  right.  Thanks.  And  who  may  there  be  at  Number  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-four  ? ” 

The  superintendent  (who  accompanied  him)  replied  : 

“ Basil  Spiridov.” 

“ Spiridov,  Spiridov  . . . Ah,  that  is  the  man  whom  you  had  up 
last  year  for  a reprimand  ? ” 

“ The  same.” 
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“ Very  well,  we  will  inspect  Basil  Spiridov.  Go  on.” 

At  the  word  the  trolly  was  again  set  in  motion.  Simeon,  looking 
after  them,  reflected  : “Now  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire  at  our 
neighbour’s.”  After  two  hours  he  set  out  on  his  usual  round,  and 
perceived  a figure  emerging  from  the  cutting  with  something  white 
on  its  head.  Simeon  looked  again,  it  was  Basil : a stick  in  his  hand, 
a small  bundle  on  his  back,  and  his  face  bound  up  with  a white 
handkerchief. 

“ Where  are  you  off  to,  neighbour  ? ” cried  Simeon.  Basil  came 
up  quite  close  ; his  face  was  completely  altered,  it  was  white  as 
chalk,  his  eyes  were  wild  ; when  he  began  to  speak  his  voice  broke 
down. 

“To  town,”  said  he  ; “ to  Moscow — to  the  Administration.” 

“ The  Administration  ! ...  No,  really  ! Probably  to  lodge  a 
complaint?  Throw  it  up,  Basil  Spiridov,  and  forget.” 

“ No,  my  friend  \ forget  I will  not.  It  is  too  late  to  forget.  You 
see,  he  struck  me  in  the  face  till  the  blood  came.  As  long  as  I live 
I shall  not  forget.  I will  not  leave  things  thus.” 

Simeon  took  him  by  the  hand. 

“ Give  it  up,  Spiridov  ; I am  telling  you  the  truth ; you  had 
better  not  do  it.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  better  ? I am  well  aware  I shall  not 
improve  matters  ; what  you  said  about  luck  and  fate  was  true.  I 
shall  not  improve  matters  for  myself ; but  one  must  stand  up  for 
justice.” 

“ You  just  tell  me  how  it  all  happened.” 

“Well,  thus.  . . . He  inspected  everything,  got  off  the  trolly, 
and  glanced  into  my  box.  Knowing  beforehand  that  he  would  deal 
hardly  with  me,  I had  put  everything  in  order.  He  was  just  about 
to  start,  when  I brought  forward  my  grievance.  At  once  he  cried 
out : ‘ This  is  a Government  inspection,  and  you  present  a complaint 
about  your  garden  ! Here  are  your  betters  present,  and  you  bring 
up  your  cabbages  ! ’ I could  stand  it  no  longer  ; an  expression  not 
over-strong,  but  insulting  to  him,  slipped  from  me.  Then  he  flew  at 
me  . . . and  I stood  stock  still,  as  if  all  was  in  order.  They  went 
off ; I came  to  myself,  just  washed  my  face,  and  started.” 

“ How  about  your  box  ? ” 

“ My  wife  remains.  She  does  not  stand  with  her  hands  before 
her  ; and  as  for  them,  let  them  go  their  way  ! ” 

Basil  rose,  and  prepared  to  start. 

“ Good-bye,  Ivanitch.  I know  not  if  I shall  get  justice.” 

“ Surely  you  are  not  going  on  foot  ? ” 
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“ At  the  station  I shall  beg  myself  on  to  a luggage-train  ; to- 
morrow I shall  be  in  Moscow.’’ 

They  bade  each  other  adieu,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Basil  for 
a long  time.  His  wife  did  his  work  ; she  could  not  sleep  day  or 
night  ; she  quite  wore  herself  out  watching  for  her  husband.  On 
the  third  day  the  inspectors  passed  through  ; an  engine,  one  luggage 
van,  and  two  first-class  carriages  ; but  Basil  was  not  there.  On  the 
fourth  day  Simeon  encountered  the  wife  ; her  face  was  swollen  with 
crying,  and  her  eyes  were  red. 

“ Has  your  husband  returned  ? ” he  inquired. 

She  shook  her  head,  without  speaking,  and  passed  on. 

When  a boy,  Simeon  had  learned  to  make  musical  pipes  out  of 
willows.  After  squeezing  out  the  pith,  holes  are  bored,  a mouth- 
piece added,  and  the  pipe  is  ready  to  play  upon.  In  his  leisure  time 
he  made  many  of  these,  despatching  them  to  town  by  a railway 
guard  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  ; he  received  two  kopeks 
apiece  for  them.  A few  days  after  the  inspection  he  left  his  wife  at 
home  to  meet  the  6 p.m.  train,  and,  taking  his  knife,  set  out  for  the 
wood  to  cut  willow-branches.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  section, 
where  the  rails  take  a sharp  turn,  he  descended  the  embankment, 
and  made  his  way  downhill  through  the  wood  ; half  a verst  off  was 
a large  bog,  and  around  grew  the  best  willows  for  his  purpose. 
Having  cut  a whole  bundle,  he  retraced  his  steps.  The  sun  was 
already  low  ; there  was  a dead  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  twitter- 
ing of  birds  and  the  crackling  of  dry  branches  under  his  feet.  As 
Simeon  neared  the  embankment;  he  seemed  to  hear  something,  a 
clank  as  of  iron  on  iron. 

He  hurried  on  ; there  was  no  repairing  on  the  section  just  then  ; 
what  could  the  noise  be  ? Emerging  from  the  wood,  the  railway 
embankment  rose  before  him  ; on  the  top  was  a man,  squatting  on 
his  heels,  intent  upon  something.  Simeon  climbed  up  quietly 
towards  him,  thinking  : “ He  has  come  to  steal  the  iron  nuts.”  As 
he  looked  the  man  rose  up  ; in  his  hand  was  a crowbar  with 
which  he  was  heaving  up  the  iron  rails  and  flinging  them  on  one 
side.  Simeon’s  head  swam — he  wished  to  cry  out,  and  could  not. 
He  rushed  headlong  to  the  top  of  the  embankment  : but  Basil, 
crowbar  and  key  in  hand,  flew  down  the  opposite  side,  head  over 
heels. 

“ Basil  Stepanitch  ! my  good  lad,  my  poor  fellow^  come  back  ! 
Give  me  the  crowbar  ! We  will  replace  the  rails,  no  one  shall 
know  ! Come  back  ; save  your  soul  from  such  a sin  ! ” 
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Basil  did  not  come  back,  but  went  off  into  the  wood.  Simeon 
stood  over  the  torn-up  rails,  letting  his  bundle  of  willows  fall.  The 
train  was  coming,  not  a luggage,  but  a passenger  train.  There  was 
nothing  to  stop  it.  He  had  no  flag,  no  means  of  replacing  the  rails  ; 
the  screws  could  not  be  driven  in  with  bare  hands.  He  must 
fly  home  forthwith,  and  procure  the  necessary  tools.  “ God  help 
me!” 

Simeon  ran  panting  ; but  about  a hundred  sajens  from  his  box  he 
fell.  He  listened — the  six  o'clock  factory  bell  rang  out.  In  two 
minutes  the  train  was  due.  “ Good  God  ! spare  the  innocent 
souls  ! ” In  a flash  he  saw  the  whole  disaster.  At  the  sharp  turn 
in  the  embankment  the  engine  catches  its  left  wheel  in  one  of  the 
sleepers,  trembles,  heels  over,  smashing  and  tearing  up  everything  in 
its  course— and  the  whole  train  lies  below,  eleven  sajens  down — the 
third-class  carriages  packed  with  people,  little  children,  too,  among 
them  ...  as  yet  all  are  unconscious  of  their  fate.  “ God  Almighty, 
show  me  what  to  do  ! . . . run  to  my  box  and  back  in  time  I can- 
not . . .” 

Simeon  turned  back,  running  swifter  than  before,  well-nigh 
distraught.  Almost  fainting,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
he  hastened  on.  He  reached  the  torn-up  rails  ; his  willows  lay  in  a 
heap.  Stooping  down  he  picked  up  one,  scarce  knowing  why,  and 
hurried  on  faster.  Already  the  train  was  coming,  he  could  hear  the 
far-off  whistle  ; the  metals  were  beginning  to  tremble ' evenly  and 
gently.  At  a short  distance  from  the  awful  spot  strength  failed  him 
and  he  stopped.  A light  dawned  upon  him.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
took  out  his  cotton  handkerchief,  and,  pulling  his  knife  from  his  high 
boot,  crossed  himself  : “ The  Almighty  bless  my  undertaking  ! ” 

He  struck  the  knife  into  his  left  arm  above  the  elbow  ; the  blood 
spurted  out,  flowing  in  hot  waves. 

Saturating  his  handkerchief,  and  stretching  it  out,  he  tied  it  to  the 
willow-branch,  and  exhibited  his  red  flag. 

As  he  stood  waving,  the  train  came  in  sight ; but  the  engine- 
driver  neither  saw  the  flag  nor  attempted  to  stop  his  heavy  train. 

The  blood  continued  to  flow  ; Simeon  pressed  the  wound  to  his 
side,  vainly  endeavouring  to  staunch  it ; but  the  cut  was  too  deep. 
His  head  began  to  swim,  black  flies  danced  before  his  eyes,  bells 
rang  in  his  ears,  and  everything  grew  dark.  He  neither  saw  nor 
heard  the  train,  only  one  thought  filled  his  mind  : “ I cannot 
hold  out,  I shall  drop,  I shall  let  the  flag  fall,  the  train  will  pass 
over  me  ...  God  Almighty,  send  relief.  . . .”  Life  and  thought 
seemed  to  ebb  away,  and  he  let  drop  the  flag.  But  the  bloody 
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signal  did  not  fall  to  the  ground.  A hand  seized  and  held  it  aloft 
before  the  approaching  train. 

The  engine-driver  caught  sight  of  it,  shut  the  regulator,  and 
reversed  his  engine.  The  train  stopped. 

The  passengers  jumped  from  the  carriages  in  a confused  crowd  : 
a man  lay  senseless,  covered  with  blood  ; another  was  standing 
beside  him,  holding  a bloody  rag  on  a stick. 

Basil  looked  around,  and  hung  his  head.  “ Bind  me — I tore  up 
the  rails.” 
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A STUDY  OF  EAST  SUFFOLK. 


OODED  Sussex,’  fruitful  Kent,  sleepy  Essex,  and  silly  Suffolk! 


VV  This  last  is  a palpable  misnomer;  for  “thereby  hangs  a 
tale.”  Not  only  is  there  nothing  “silly,”  in  the  sense  of  stupid  or 
foolish,  about  Suffolk  or  its  inhabitants,  the  very  appellation  shows 
itself  to  be  the  weak-minded  invention  of  an  enemy,  himself  lacking 
in  brains.  For  the  word  “ silly  ” throughout  East  Anglia,  as  also  in 
the  West  of  England,  is  not  customarily  used  in  the  sense  of  foolish, 
but  as  meaning  weak  or  feeble  in  the  bodily  powers.  “ You  do  look 
silly  this  morning  ! ” is  a local  salutation  of  sympathy  with  a feeble 
condition  of  health — not  a slighting  remark  as  to  one’s  mental  condi- 
tion. Suffolk’s  stalwart  sons  can  as  easily  afford  to  despise  the 
imputation  of  bodily  weakness  as  they  can  that  of  being  “ homely- 


witted.” 


The  height  of  Suffolk’s  ambition — that  of  young  Suffolk  more 
especially — is  to  migrate  to  London.  If  it  were  not  for  this  persistent 
craving,  which  one  meets  with  everywhere,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
realise  that,  after  all,  London  is  only  about  a hundred  miles  distant. 
Young  Suffolk  has  a significant  phrase  to  describe  his  cherished  ideal. 
He  calls  going  to  the  metropolis,  “ getting  up  the  road.”  He  is  too 
far  distant  from  the  great  city  to  see  its  lights. 


Flaring  like  a dreary  dawn, 


in  the  nightly  sky,  but  the  attraction  of  its  vastness  possesses  him 
nevertheless,  fascinates  and  draws  him,  even  when  he  is  at  work  in 
the  fields,  with  a magnetic  power  like  that  of  the  Loadstone 
Rock.  Too  often  in  his  case,  alas  ! “ getting  up  the  road  ” is  the 
synonym  for  “going  down  the  hill.” 

Whatever  the  result  may  be  in  the  individual  instance,  the  collective 
result  is  that  Suffolk  is  marvellously  depopulated.  You  can  tell  that  at 
once — more  especially  in  East  Suffolk — by  the  utter  loneliness  of  its 
broad  highways,  by  its  spacious,  but  sparsely-filled  churches,  but 

* Sussex  is  the  most  heavily  timbered  of  the  English  counties. 
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most  of  all  by  lingering  traditions,  in  every  parish,  of  a life  in  every 
respect  “ more  abundant  ” than  that  which  now  exists. 

The  effect  of  this  continuous  draft  upon  the  resources  of  the 
county  is,  of  course,  the  accentuation,  in  respect  of  that  which 
remains,  of  old  customs  and  old  ways.  The  proud  legend  of  the 
Bruce  family,  “ We  have  been”  should  be  inscribed  by  way  of  motto  on 
the  county  arms.  Suffolk  is  like  an  octogenarian,  dwelling  fondly  on 
the  past,  with  nothing  but  a sigh  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  present. 
In  those  parts  of  the  county  still  remote  from  railways — e.g.  between 
Framlingham  and  Stradbroke — much  of  the  old  rural  life  of  England 
lingers  still  in  the  scattered  hamlets  among  the  lonely  country  roads, 
traversed  only  by  farmers’  tumbrils,  country  carriers’  carts,  and  an 
occasional  “ commercial,”  otherwise  lonely  enough  except  on  market 
days.  The  old-fashioned  benches  outside  the  public-houses,  where 
the  rustics  drink  their  ale  on  summer  evenings,  would  hold  three 
times  the  number  who  are  now  wont  to  assemble  there.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  prevailing  hard  times  may  have  something  to  do  with  this. 
Wages  are  low,  and  the  farms  are  in  fresh  hands.  Squire  So-and-So, 
who  once  lived  at  the  “ Hall,”  has  been  supplanted  by  the  keen 
North-country  farmer,  who  does  not  care  a doit  for  Suffolk  or  its 
traditions,  and  who  has  clipped  down  the  already  scanty  w^age  of  the 
labourer  until  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  bread  enough  and 
to  spare  in  the  cottage  homes.  It  is  Suffolk’s  Autumn,  with  no 
coming  Spring  in  view  behind  the  frowning  Winter. 

Still,  it  is  an  old-fashioned  Autumn — frosty  but  kindly.  Though 
the  labourer  in  these  parts  is  poorer  than  of  old,  and  the  yeoman- 
farmer  promises  soon  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  there  is  a jollity 
and  a mirthfulness  among  the  older  inhabitants  which  reminds  one 
of  the  time  when  the  farmers’  wives — bless  their  honest  hearts  ! — • 
used  to  wear  girdles  round  their  goodly  waists  with  the  comfortable 
words  inscribed  thereon — “ Peace  and  Plenty  ! ” 

A great  magician  has  touched  this  lonely  land  with  his  immortal 
spell.  We  felt  this  unconsciously  during  our  first  ramble  down  a 
Suffolk  lane,  in  the  leafy  month  of  June,  with  the  roses  ablow  in  the 
hedgerows.  For  we  came  to  a pretty  villa  residence,  with  a privet 
hedge  in  front  of  it,  and  white  gate  and  palings.  Surely  we  had  seen 
this  place  before — it  cannot  be — yes  it  is,  Blunderstone  Rookery,  of 
course  I And  if  further  assurance  were  needed,  why  the  carrier’s 
cart  approaching  us  contains  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  the 
veritable  Barkis  ! Had  the  memorable  words,  “ Barkis  is  willin’,” 
been  written  on  the  tilt  of  the  cart  the  illusion  would  have  been 
complete.  The  “ young  Suffolker”  ought  even  now  to  be  coming  down 
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the  garden  path  to  meet  him,  and  the  library  within  to  possess  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  Crocodile  Book.  , Dear  old  Blunderstone 
Rookery — so  called  because  there  were  no  rooks  about  or  near  it  ! 
The  scene  made  us  feel  as  if  at  home  ; made  us  thankful,  once 
more,  for  that  “ stainless  page  which  the  author  of  ‘ David  Copper- 
field  ’ gives  our  children.” 

The  Maypole  of  “ Barnaby  Rudge  ” is,  as  we  all  know,  in 
another  county,  but  there  is  an  ancient  hostelrie,  not  far  from  Strad- 
broke,  which,  situated  as  it  is  at  a confluence  of  country  roads,  and 
furnished  with  outside  benches  for  rustic  merry-making,  is  its 
picture  to  the  life.  Public-house  life,  in  the  olden  times,  was  not 
the  common  tap-room  or  gin-palace  affair  of  to-day.  It  was  a place 
which  a poet  might  sing  of  and  an  artist  paint ; a place  where 
master  and  labourer  were  not  ashamed  to  sit,  side  by  side,  in  the 
snug  bar-parlour,  with  its  bees’-waxed  chairs,  sanded  floor,  and 
roaring  fire — a very  haven  of  peace  and  comfort.  This  Arcadian 
state  of  things  yet  lingers  here  after  a fashion.  A kind  of  sanctity 
still  attaches  to  the  village  hostelrie,  as  to  a local  exchange,  or 
informal  Parish  Council,  where  the  inhabitants  meet,  not  only  to 
drink,  but  to  discuss  local  affairs  and  marvels — how  “ Farmer  So-and- 
So’s  land  ‘ fare  ’ [seems]  to  have  a good  show  of  beet  this  year,  and 
he  himself  to  be  getting  on  ‘ stammingly  ’ [amazingly]  since  he  took 
the  owd  mill,”  and  such -like  talk,  chiefly  of  land  and  oxen,  but 
ofttimes  soaring  higher.^  These  quaint  country  inns  are  reverently 
indicated,  in  local  parlance,  with  the  name  of  the  place  preceding  the 
title  of  the  house,  as,  for  example,  Stradbroke  White  Hart^  Brundish 
Crown^  Bennington  Queetts  Head^  &c.  ; this  last,  by  the  way,,  a 
famous  house  some  couple  of  miles  from  Framlingham,  where  the 
mightiest  ale  is  still  to  be  had — not  the  thin  and  acid  beverage  of 
most  country  inns,  but  the  brave  and  generous  liquor  of  ye  olden 
times,  of  which,  when  a man  hath  well  drunk,  he  beginneth  to  speak 
straightway  of  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  and  to  wax  valiant  in  speech 
if  not  in  act. 

Nor  is  Barnaby  himself  without  his  modern  representative  here — 
half  foolish,  yet  with  a tincture  of  shrewdness.  There  was  a half- 
witted youth  whom  the  Rector  of  the  parish  wished  to  come  forward 
for  confirmation.  The  clergyman  asked  him  if  he  really  desired  to 
be  confirmed.  “ Yessir  ! ” eagerly  responded  the  youth.  “ Wouldn’t 
mind  a small  farm,  sir,  as  mother  hain’t  got  an  allotment  !” 

Some  of  the  inland  hamlets  are  so  remote,  not  by  distance,  but 

’ The  theorist  who  neglects  this  better  influence  of  public-house  life  as  a 
factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  rustic  intellect  blunders  gravely. 
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on  account  of  scanty  means  of  communication  from  the  outside 
world,  that  many  of  the  older  inhabitants  have  never  seen  the  sea  1 
A story  is  told  of  an  elderly  couple,  living  thus  inland,  who  resolved 
to  make  a trip  for  the  first  time  to  the  coast,  to  a place  called 
Aldeburgh.  They  set  out  in  a cart,  but  after  travelling  for  some 
time  fairly  lost  their  way.  Wandering  thus  for  several  hours,  they 
came  to  a part  of  the  road  where  a streamlet,  swollen  by  recent  rains, 
had  flooded  the  neighbouring  meadows,  forming  a broad  sheet  of 
water.  “ This  be  Aldeburgh  sure-ly,”  said  the  driver  ; “ but  there 
don’t  fare  to  be  any  housen  [houses]  about.”  Hailing  a passer-by, 
he  inquired  for  the  nearest  inn,  adding — “ This  be  Aldeburgh, 
T s’pose  ? ” He  thought  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the 
German  Ocean  ! There  was  another  old  Suffolk  couple  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States.  Someone 
asked  the  husband,  some  days  before  they  started,  by  what  route  they 
intended  to  travel.  “ I don’t  fare  to  know  rightly,”  was  the  reply  ; 
“ but  we  are  going  to  sleep  the  first  night  at  Debenham  [a  village 
four  miles  off],  and  that’ll  kinder  break  the  jarney  ! ” 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  harriers  hunt  during  the  season  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  the  “ meet  ” is  a welcome  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  rural  life.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  not  long  ago, 
when  the  Duke  himself  was  present,  the  services  of  a bright  Suffolk 
youth  were  requisitioned  to  hold  his  Grace’s  horse.  The  Duke 
addressed  some  kindly  remark  to  the  boy,  who  promptly  replied, 
“Yes,  sir!”  “Why  don’t  you  say  your  Grace’}”  interposed  one 
of  the  attendant  horsemen.  “ Say  ’^your  Grace’  boy  ! ” Whereupon 
the  youngster  reverently  put  his  hands  together,  and  audibly  recited 
the  words,  “ Forivhat  we  are  about  to  receive’’  Szc.  Not  bad  for  silly 
Suffolk  ! It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  presently  had  due  cause 
for  thankfulness. 

Of  true  Suffolk  abandon^  no  better  instance  could  be  given  than 
the  following,  which  is  locally  vouched  for.  Two  couples,  intent  on 
matrimony,  attended  the  parish  church  for  the  purpose  on  the  same 
day.  When  the  ceremony  was  in  progress,  it  seemed  that  something 
was  amiss.  “ W’y,  passon  1 ” objected  one  of  the  bridegrooms, 
“ you  be  marrying  us  to  the  wrong  women  ! ” Explanations,  of 
course,  ensued.  It  seemed  that,  through  some  unaccountable  blunder, 
the  banns  had  been  incorrectly  proclaimed,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
wrong  bridegroom  had  been  coupled  wuth  that  of  the  wrong  bride  ! 
Of  course  the  clergyman  hurriedly  explained  that,  this  being  the  case, 
so  many  weeks  ust  elapse  before  the  ceremony  could  be  legally 
performed,  and  that  it  could  not  on  any  account  be  completed  that 
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day.  The  couples  retired  in  blank  dismay  at  this  contrete7nps  \ but 
shortly  afterwards  the  bridegrooms  returned  and  whisperingly  asked 
the  clergyman  if  he  would  kindly  ‘‘  complete  his  job,”  as  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  situation  and  to  be  married  as 
they  had  been  proclaimed  ! 

Sometimes  the  humour,  as  befits  a county  of  the  olden  time,  is  a 
trifle  “ round  in  the  mouth  — e.g.  the  following  : A local  auctioneer 
was  cataloguing  some  farm  effects  which  were  about  to  be  sold.  In 
this  task  he  was  assisted  by  a well-known  “ character  ” in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, whom  we  shall  call  Will  Girling.  The  auctioneer  was 
very  careful  to  enter  in  his  list  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  various 
implements,  noting  down,  for  example,  “ Thrashing  Mill,  by  Ran- 
somes  & Sims  ; Drill  Sowing  Machine,  by  ditto,”  and  so  on.  He  came 
to  some  pig-troughs.  They  were  simply  entered  as  such.  “ Doant 
’ee  want  to  know  who  them  is  by  ? ” inquired  Will ; “ for  I made 
them  troughs  myself  ! ” As  they  were  finishing  their  task,  a small 
boy  of  Will’s  came  sauntering  in.  “ Is  the  boy  for  sale,  too?”  asked 
he  salesman,  jokingly.  “ If  so,  who  shall  I put  him  down  as  ‘ by  ’ ? ” 
“ I doant  fare  to  know  rightly,”  replied  Will,  scratching  his  head, 
“but  I’ll  ask  my  wife.  Susan  ! ” he  called  to  his  wife,  who  stood 
in  an  adjoining  doorway,  “ Susan,  who  be  the  father  of  this  ’ere 
boy  ? ” “ Not  you  ! ” was  the  monosyllabic  reply,  as  Will’s  better  half 

discreetly  vanished. 

Sometimes  the  local  perfervidum  ingenium  is  not  exactly  according 
to  knowledge,  as  witness  the  following.  A parishioner,  troubled  with 
“ difficulties  ” on  Biblical  subjects,  applied  for  counsel  to  the  village 
parson,  explaining  that  he  had  fully  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  carry- 
ing capacities  of  Noah’s  Ark,  as  related  in  Genesis,  but  a serious 
stumbling-block  still  remained  to  him.  He  could  not  understand,  con- 
sidering the  necessary  dimensions  of  the  Ark  in  question,  how  the 
Israelites  could  possibly  have  carried  it  about  with  them  during  their 
journeyings  in  the  wilderness  ! A young  local  preacher,  again,  whose 
knowledge  was  not  on  a par  with  his  earnestness,  was  holding  forth 
upon  the  topic  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Warming  with  his  subject, 
he  alluded  to  the  risen  Lazarus  as  subsequently  lying  at  the  rich  man’s 
gate.  One  of  his  hearers,  a well-known  local  eccentric,  fidgeted  in 
his  seat  for  some  time  on  hearing  this  latter  allusion.  At  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  but,  with  his  habitual  lisp,  ejaculated  audibly — 
“ ttiat  worrit  the  thame  Latharuth  at  all 

The  Suffolk  rustic  seems  disposed,  for  some  unknown  reason,  to 
laugh,  or  at  least  to  smile,  at  the  expense  of  his  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters,  as  witness  the  followiiig  : A clergyman  of  a country  church 
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was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  from  a very  elevated  pulpit — one  of 
the  old-fashioned  “three-deckers.”  While  delivering  his  sermon 
one  Sunday  morning,  his  gaze  wandered  to  one  of  the  side  windows, 
which  commanded  a full  view  of  the  parsonage  garden.  In  this 
garden  the  parsonage  cook — the  only  servant  left  at  home — was 
busily  engaged  digging  a root  of  horse-radish  for  her  master’s  table. 
While  proceeding  with  his  sermon,  he  watched  her  stealthily,  knowing 
that,  from  his  elevated  position,  he  alone  could  see  what  was  going  on 
outside.  The  domestic  was  trying  hard  to  dig  up  the  horse-radish  with 
a spade,  but,  failing  this,  seized  it  with  both  hands  and  tugged  at  it  with 
all  her  might.  The  immediate  result  was  that  the  root  giving  way  sud- 
denly, she  was  violently  overturned,  heels  uppermost.  “iVb  77tore 
than  I expected  1 ” emphatically  observed  the  parson  quite  in  the 
middle  of  his  sermon,  and  very  much  to  his  hearers’  surprise. 

But  life  in  these  parts,  as  elsewhere,  is  not  all  “ beer  and  skittles,” 
or  even  innocent  laughter.  Walking  along  the  beach  at  Dunwich, 
some  time  ago,  the  aspect  of  this  dismantled  town  suggested  some 
grave  reflections.  It  is  a sombre  spot.  The  ancient  cathedral  city,  of 
which  it  is  the  sole  surviving  representative,  lies  buried  beneath  the 
waves. 

In  the  words  of  the  old  doggerel  : 

Its  antiques  are  gone  out  to  sea, 

And  you’ll  find  them  hard  to  fish  up ; 

They  are  gone,  so  is  the  bishop 

But  there  is  another  dread  enemy  slowly  stealing  on  Suffolk — 
a wave  which  no  engineering  skill,  no  breakwater  or  sea-wall,  may 
avert — the  wave  of  agricultural  depression.  The  worst,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  yet  to  come.  The  low  prices  of  all  cereals,  with  no 
prospect  of  any  change  for  the  better,  are  producing  something  like 
a farming  panic  in  the  county.  Already,  in  one  parish,  to  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  writer,  a large  farm,  formerly  let  at 
;^i,2oo  a year,  now  finds  an  unwilling  tenant  at  ;£”3oo.  Even  at 
the  latter  figure  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  really  pays  the  occupier’s 
expenses.  Landlords  throughout  the  county  are  beginning  to 
find  farms  left  altogether  on  their  hands,  and  endeavour  to  recoup 
themselves  for  the  payment  of  the  burdens  by  laying  their  fields 
down  in  grass. 

But  whatever  the  result  of  the  crisis  may  be  as  regards  landlord 
and  tenant,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  fate  which  is  in  store 
for  the  Suffolk  farm  labourer.  Half-starved  on  the  soil  which  gave 
him  birth  he  already  is.  A weekly  wage  of  pi-,  or  los.,  with  some 
of  harvest  fee  (from  which  latter  or  ^4  por  annum  must 
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be  deducted  for  house-rent),  does  not  leave  a very  wide  margin, 
when  non-working  days  are  further  subtracted  from  the  pittance, 
wherewith  to  feed  and  clothe  a family.  But  even  this,  in  time,  must 
fail  the  labourer,  since,  if  things  go  on  as  at  present,  his  services 
will  not  be  required  at  all.  Whither,  in  that  extremity,  will  he 
turn  ? Here  is  his  own  pathetic  wail — but  it  does  not  touch  upon 
the  vital  issue : 

Fooks  alluz  saa  as  they  git  old, 

That  things  look  wusser  ev’ry  day, 

They  alluz  sed  so,  I consate  ; 

Leastwise,  I’ve  h’ard  my  mother  saa. 

The  singer  only  arrives  at  the  following  impotent  conclusion  : 

P’r’aps  arter  all  it  ’taint  the  truth. 

That  one  time’s  wusser  than  the  other  ; 

P’r’aps  I’m  a-gittin’  old  myself. 

And  fare  to  talk  like  my  old  mother. 

I shaant  dew  nowt  by  talkin’  so  ; 

— I’d  better  try  the  good  old  plan 

Of  spakin’  sparing  of  most  folks 
And  dewin’  all  the  good  I can. 
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A CHAPTER  ON  PIPES. 


HE  legendary  lore  of  pipedom  dates  back  to  987  a.d.  Tradition 


1 attributes  the  old  clay  pipes  found  in  Ireland  and  America  to 
certain  fierce  and  warlike  Danes  who  left  these  mementoes  behind 
them.  The  ancient  clays  rooted,  so  to  phrase  it,  in  the  soil  of  the 
New  World  and  the  Emerald  Isle  carry  us  back  to  remote  periods 
when  the  incense  offered  up  in  vessels  of  a hundred  quaint  varieties 
of  form,  conceived  alike  by  aborigines  and  the  highly-polished 
nations  of  antiquity,  was  probably  some  other  substance  than 


tobacco. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  any  merely  acquired  habit  is  of  such 
universal  prevalence  as  smoking  ; and  devotion  to  the  pipe  has 
become  a religion  with  some  nations.  If  the  “ brotherhood  of  man  ” 
admits  of  a symbol,  that  symbol  is  to  be  found  in  the  pipe.  I have 
spoken  of  pipe-smokii  g as  a habit : it  is  now  a cult.  “ The  pipe,” 
remarks  one  writer,  “is  figuring  in  evolutionary  science,  and  is  sup- 
porting Grant  Allen’s  teleological  views  of  the  cosmos.  Did  monkeys 
ever  smoke  ? he  asks.  If  not,  whom  did  man  imitate  when  he 
took  to  sucking  stems  attached  to  burning  bowls  ? ” 

Leaving  that  question  to  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful,  I 
here  make  bold  to  assert  that  a man  loves  his  pipe  too  tenderly  to 
contemplate  it  from  a scientific  point  of  view.  Every  sm.oker,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  be  an  anti-vivisectionist,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  his 
pipe  is  concerned. 

From  England  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  it  constitutes 
a day’s  wage,  and  onward  to  the  East,  wherever  a Briton  has  trod, 
the  humble  and  simple  clay  has  steadfastly  held  its  own. 

Broseley,  in  Shropshire,  possessed,  and  possesses,  a famous  clay, 
the  quality  of  which  attracted  the  London  makers,  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Pipemakers’  Company,  in  1619,  and  so  became  the 
great  “ headquarters  for  famous  clay  pipes.” 

The  rich  clays  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  are  too  familiar  to  claim 
more  than  a passing  reference.  The  diggings  of  old  London  con- 
tribute quite  a wealth  of  pipe  produce,  and  at  the  Guildhall  and 
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the  British  Museum  exist  very  good  collections.  Upon  examination 
these  pipes  show  a flat  piece  under  the  bowl,  where  the  name  of  the 
maker  was  stamped.  The  various  stamps  and  names  of  these  early 
makers  are  satisfactorily  corroborated  by  the  parish  register,  and 
not  a few  of  the  families  are  still  prosperous  makers  of  tobacco  pipes. 
Some  of  the  earliest  of  these  stamps  are  of  great  interest.  A heart, 
containing  initials ; a rose  in  a circle  ; a cock  in  a circle ; the  name 
of  maker  and  date  of  manufacture  in  a square,  are  found  as  four 
of  the  oldest  specimens,  the  first  bearing  date  1590.  The  Irish 
“ Dudheen,”  the  Scotch  “ Cutty,”  and  the  French  “ Culottes  ” were 
amongst  these  early  clays.  The  purification  of  pipes  took  place  in 
those  elder  days  in  the  ovens  of  various  bakehouses,  as,  stacked 
together  in  double  rings,  they  were  carried  from  the  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses periodically  to  the  bakers  of  bread,  who  for  quite  a nominal 
sum  re-kilned  them,  and  returned  them  white  and  clean  to  their 
various  owners. 

The  waxing  of  the  pipe-end,  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  lips, 
originated  with  the  Dutch,  and  was  probably  introduced  about  the 
year  1700.  The  cheaper  pipes  were  not  waxed,  but  the  tip  of  the 
stem  was  merely  steeped  in  a tankard  of  ale,  a few  minutes  before 
using,  as  a caution  against  lip-sores.  The  same  thing  is  done  to-day 
with  the  old  Fitzgerald  pipes  of  Ireland. 

CHINESE,  COREAN,  AND  JAPANESE  PIPES, 

Chinese  pipes  are  almost  as  uninteresting  as  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Small  bowls,  minute  mouth-pieces,  and  frequently  many- 
jointed  stems  prevail.  In  scores  of  little  shops,  odd-looking  water 
pipes  await  customers,  and  elicit  the  attention  of  foreign  admirers  ; 
the  bowls  are  invariably  made  of  white  metal.  The  pipes  of  Corea 
are  of  brass,  and  they  differ  from  John  Chinaman’s  in  the  length 
of  the  stem  and  the  shape  of  the  bowl : the  stems  are  very  much 
longer  and  the  bowls  flatter.  Japanese  pipes  with  their  reed  stems 
and  little  Jap  bowls  are  not  appreciated  by  Europeans.  It  has 
been  said  that  they  are  used  for  opium,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
tobacco  smoked  by  the  jolly  Japs  is  very  light  in  colour  and  finely 
cut,  and  a deal  can  be  packed  into  a small  compass.  The  mouth- 
piece of  the  ordinary  Japanese  pipe  is  scalloped  at  the  edge,  and 
that  part  of  the  stem  into  which  it  fits  is  frequently  ornamented. 
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INDIAN  HOOKAHS. 

A striking  contrast  is  presented  between  these  Chinese  and 
Japanese  pipes  and  the  lordly  hookahs  of  Persia  and  India,  with 
their  many  feet  of  tubing,  artistic  ChillumSy  and  beautiful  silver 
mouth-pieces.  In  the  Indian  Museum  there  are  several  superb 
specimens  of  these  hookahs — one  in  particular  attracts  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  see  it.  Copper-gilt,  with  very  rich,  deep  blue  and 
green  enamel  produces  a very  noble  result  of  harmonious  colour ; 
the  Chillum  is  elaborately  embellished  and  crowns  a beautiful 
example  of  Cashmere  art. 

The  action  of  the  hookah  or  “ hubble-bubble  ” is  to  draw  the 
smoke  through  the  water  and  so  cool  and  purify  the  fumes  of  the 
tobacco  ; these  water  pipes  are  used  throughout  all  the  hill  country  of 
Hindoostan.  Around  the  cities,  and  also  around  the  magnificent 
palaces  of  the  nobles  and  potentates  of  the  country  districts,  there  are 
many  varieties  of  “ great  ” men’s  pipes.  And  here  I think  it  wise  to 
emphasise  the  distinction  between  the  hookah  and  its  feebler 
imitation,  the  “ Narghile.”  All  hookahs  stand  erect  by  themselves. 
Such  as  will  not  stand  erect,  but  must  be  laid  down,  are  termed 
Narghile — the  native  word  for  cocoanut.  All  who  have  travelled  in 
the  outlying  districts  of  the  country  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the 
common  red  clay  hand-hubbles,  in  which  only  the  roughest  descrip- 
tion of  tobacco — if  tobacco  it  be — is  smoked.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  objectionable  material  in  any  land  to  introduce  to  the 
mouth  of  a piper-lover  ; it  is  productive  of  much  soreness  to  the 
skin  of  those  using  it. 

A fine  specimen  of  the  “ Village  Welcome  ” was  brought  to  this 
country  for  the  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1886.  The  name  is  not 
inappropriate,  for  such  a hookah  is  usually  kept  alight,  ready  for  the 
“puff”  of  passing  strangers,  who  are  invited  to  turn  into  the 
bungalow  and  take  a few  whiffs.  Of  course  the  proprietor  of  the 
establishment  expects  a “ souvenir  ” of  the  visit. 

In  the  bazaars  the  five-topped  Chillum  of  the  Narghile  family  is 
a common  sight ; it  is  not,  however,  of  general  use. 

A particularly  gracefully-shaped  cocoanut,  mounted  in  silver  by  a 
skilful  native  artificer,  is  no  rarity  in  the  province  of  Indor.  Lucknow 
has  produced  some  delightful  varieties  in  glazed  pottery.  One 
elegant  specimen  in  the  Indian  Museum  shows  a Chillum  with  a 
perforated  rim  and  biscuit-coloured  ground,  for  a green  pattern  and 
ruby  spots  or  knobs. 

The  “Yarkand  ” River  affords  much  “jade,”  and  this  silicious 
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mineral  is  actually  utilised  for  pipes.  Great  care  and  skill  are 
requisite,  so  that  I am  not  surprised  to  find  that  ordinary  wooden 
pipes  are  much  more  fashionable  than  their  aristocratic  confreres^ 
both  in  Yarkand  and  Bokhara,  but  those  in  general  use  are  the 
common  gourd  pipes,  the  prevailing  feature  of  which  is  lightness. 
Another  very  light  pipe  is  that  made  from  bamboo  ; it  is  popular 
in  North  Assam.  The  Afridi  tribe,  south  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  scoop 
out  two  pieces  of  wood  for  the  bore,  bind  them  together  with  leather, 
and  insert  a minute  brass  bowl. 

Another  specimen  of  a bamboo  pipe  is  that  of  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  To  English  eyes  the  stem  appears  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  bowl,  which  is  frequently  wooden  and  quite  small.  Should 
the  draft  be  too  great,  the  Dyak  regulates  it  by  the  insertion  of  a 
wisp  of  grass  in  the  stem.  It  is  worn  in  the  girdle  attached  by  a 
wire  with  a hooked  end,  which  runs  up  the  stem. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  SUMATRA. 

In  the  British  Museum  are  two  capital  specimens  of  Sumatra 
pipes,  coming  from  the  district  of  Batak-Sauden.  Between  two  and 
three  feet  in  length,  they  are  made  throughout  with  rare  skill  and 
artistic  taste,  in  spite  of  the  rude  instruments  of  the  native  artificers. 
The  wooden  bowl  of  one  is  punctured  with  small  holes  for  the 
admission  of  the  “ pricker  ” — a steel  pin  several  inches  long — used  to 
clear  the  bowl  and  the  orifice  of  the  stem.  Certainly  originality  is 
shown  in  these  Sumatra  productions,  nor  is  common-sense  wanting. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  CALUMET  OF  PEACE. 

It  was  here  that  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Raleigh,  and  Drake  first  saw 
the  “ weed  ” in  use.  The  North  American  Indians  may  claim  to  be 
the  original  smokers  of  tobacco.  It  would  certainly  be  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  pipes  more  quaint  than  those  used  by  these 
“ warriors.”  The  stems  are  flat,  most  curiously  ornamented,  and  the 
bowls  not  less  curiously.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  specimens 
extant  have  been  yielded  by  ancient  North  American  Indian  graves. 
Salisbury  received  a gift  of  mound  pipes  some  years  ago,  which  are 
at  once  instructive  and  interesting.  A bird  upon  the  stem  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  these  antique  productions.  Stone 
pipes  abound  in  South  Carolina,  Nootka  Sound,  Mexico,  and  Peru, 
and  many  slate  varieties  are  richly  carved.  “ Some  are  quite 
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processional  in  design  and  length,”  says  Mr.  Pritchett  in  his  delightful 
book  “ Smokiana.  ” ^ 

ARCTIC  AND  LAPLANDISH  PIPES, 

Necessity,  the  stern  mother  of  her  inventive  child,  has  inspired 
him  to  produce  a pipe  from  the  tooth  of  the  walrus,  and  the  produc- 
tion does  that  genius  great  credit.  Not  only  are  the  teeth  of  animals 
killed  by  the  natives  of  the  Arctic  regions  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  would  appear  that  those  excavated  from  large  icebound  fossil 
deposits  are  also  turned  to  good  account. 

In  the  collection  of  Lord  Lonsdale  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  a 
walrus  ivory  pipe.  It  was  brought  from  Cape  Bathurst,  is  eleven 
inches  long,  the  stem  being  of  tusk  shape,  and  decorated  with  cross- 
cut bands  of  polished  black.  The  bowl,  which  fits  the  stem  loosely, 
is  mortised  into  it ; about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  stem  a tassel 
of  whalebone  is  attached.  A well-known  artist  possesses  one  of  these 
ivory  pipes  ; his  is  curiously  embellished  with  a “ tropical  ” landscape. 

The  pipes  of  the  Laplanders  are  generally  made  of  Swedish  iron, 
once  famous  on  account  of  its  ductility. 

AFRICAN  PIPES, 

The  story  told  by  the  most  energetic  explorers  of  the  Dark 
Continent  is  one  and  the  same  concerning  the  habit  of  smoking. 
Even  the  pigmies  in  the  dense  forests  find  smoking  desirable.  The 
Fans,  a fierce  cannibal  tribe,  “ artificers  in  iron,”  use  pipes  made  of 
a very  dark  red  clay.  The  dwarf  tribes  of  the  Areweni  and  Ituri 
Forests,  near  the  Equator,  extemporise  a pipe  from  the  mid-rib  of 
the  banana -leaf,  which  is  cellular  ; they  push  a long  hard  river  reed 
through  this,  and  so  get  the  required  bore  for  the  stem.  Plugging 
one  end  with  clay,  they  adroitly  manipulate  a leaf  by  rolling,  cut  a 
hole  in  the  stem,  and  insert  the  tiny  bowl.  A pipe,  in  shape  resem- 
bling the  hat  of  a French  clown,  was  brought  thence  by  Surgeon 
T.  Heazle  Parke.  Two  inches  in  depth,  it  is  beautifully  polished, 
and  bears  to  all  appearance  very  little  trace  of  the  white  ant  clay 
from  which  it  is  formed.  This  sticky  clay  is  used  by  the  equatorial 
natives  for  many  purposes  ; when  dry  it  is  not  unlike  Portland 
cement,  and  capable  of  a high  polish. 

* This  work  is  in  MS.,  and  abounds  in  tasteful  illustrations.  It  is  published 
by  Bernard  Quaritch,  price  Ss, 
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SOME  PIPES  OF  NORTH  EUROPE. 

I should  be  sorry  to  close  this  chapter  on  pipes,  brief  as  it  is, 
without  a reference  to  pipes  nearer  home.  It  is  only  fair  to  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  “ as  a nation  of  smokers  the  Germans  have 
always  carried  the  palm.”  Imagination  could  scarcely  conceive  of 
a German  student  without  his  pipe  his  corps  cap,  and  his  beer. 
Two  hundred  years  have  told  their  tale  upon  pipedom  since  Dr. 
Vikarius  “invented” — accidentally — the  jointed  pipe-stem.  The 
resemblance  between  the  pipes  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  &c., 
first  led  Bismarck  to  give  utterance  to  the  famous  sentence  that 
they  were  but  “ separated  brothers,”  and  as  such  constituted  in 
reality  but  one  family. 

Were  I asked  to  indicate  the  distinctive  feature  of  German  pipes 
I should  not  hesitate  to  name  the  long  bowl,  generally  embellished 
in  a thoroughly  artistic  manner.  The  lengthy  stems,  with  soft 
tubing  to  the  mouth-piece,  are  peculiar  to  house  pipes ; the  con- 
veniences of  travelling  requiring  a shorter  apparatus. 

There  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  national  pipe  of  the 
Fatherland  is  a modification  of  the  “ Amager  ” Island  pipe.  Customs 
in  this  Danish  isle  are  exceedingly  conservative,  and  the  pipe  of  the 
ages  gone  is  there  the  pipe  of  the  present.  A twelve-inch  stem  to  a 
six-inch  bowl,  capable  of  containing  the  entire  day’s  allowance  of 
tobacco,  is  the  outdoor  pipe  of  the  native  of  Amager  Island.  A 
smaller  bowl,  with  a forty-eight-inch  stem,  is  the  indoor  pipe  of  the 
same  man.  The  Cigar  and  Tobacco  World  ^ says : “ Every  German 
pipe  is  constructed  in  three  or  more  parts  to  insure  its  being 
thoroughly  cleansed  at  regular  periods,  every  day  or  so,  and  the 
ornamentation  of  a German  pipe  is  unlimited  by  cost,  according  to 
the  owner’s  means.  Gold,  silver,  jewels,  and  fine  workmanship  are 
lavished  upon  the  fine  pipes  of  the  wealthy — although  the  pipes  of 
the  wealthy  closely  resemble  those  of  the  peasant  in  form.  One  of  the 
first  German  meerschaums  on  record  was  made  in  three  sections, 
which  formed  a negro’s  head.  It  was  so  lavishly  decorated  with 
diamonds  that  its  marketable  value  was  no  less  than  ;£‘i,ooo.” 

THE  LONDON-MADE  PIPE  OF  TO-DAY. 

Interesting  as  such  facts  as  these  must  be  to  the  man  who  loves 
his  pipe,  if  that  individual  rejoices  in  the  appellation  of  “ English- 
man,” even  more  interesting  should  be  the  London-made  pipes  of 
to-day. 


October  1 2th,  1892. 
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BRIAR-WOOD  PIPES, 

The  old  clays  and  the  once  famous  meerschaums  have  been 
superseded  by  the  elegant  and  inexpensive  “ briars  ” — or,  correctly, 
bruyere  pipes.  For  thirty  years  this  semi-mineral  has  been  steadily 
rising  in  favour,  until  to-day  one  well-known  London  firm  asserts 
that  were  all  the  briar-wood  pipes  they  have  sold,  of  one  particular 
pattern,  strung  together,  they  would  extend  a distance  equalling  that 
from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a mountain  210,000  feet  high,  sup- 
posing such  a mountain  to  exist.  The  briar-wood  or  bruyere,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  found  in  France,  the  Pyrenees,  all  over  Italy,  and 
in  Algeria.  It  is  brought  to  this  country  in  root  form — that  is  to  say, 
the  root  is  the  available  portion  of  this  stunted  shrub.  Gnarled  and 
distorted  in  form  are  many  of  these  old  roots,  resembling  some  time- 
honoured  “life-preserver”  of  our  ancestors’  days.  The  bruyere  is 
cut  into  blocks,  three  or  four  inches  square,  or  into  rough  outlines  of 
pipes,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  fouqd,  and  thence  shipped  in  bales  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

When  it  reaches  the  London  manufactory  it  is  cut  to  the 
proper  thickness,  “ turned  ” on  a lathe  to  shape  the  head,  reversed 
and  “ turned  ” for  the  stem,  and  again  turned  to  remove  the  angle 
from  the  base  of  the  bowl,  and  subsequently  “filed  to  turn  the 
corner  ” where  bowl  and  stem  merge. 

The  mouth-piece  of  the  bruyere,  from  henceforth  briar-wood,  is 
generally  of  horn  or  vulcanite,  sometimes  of  amber,  and  less  frequently 
of  bone.  The  first  process  in  the  manufacture  of  a horn  mouth-piece 
is  “cooking.”  The  horn  is  boiled  for  ten  minutes  in  water.  Brazilian 
bullocks  provide  the  horn,  and  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  large 
number  used  in  pipedom  when  it  is  realised  that  only  the  tips  of  the 
horns  are  serviceable,  the  centre  and  base  being  hollow.  Only  two 
mouth-pieces  can  be  cut  from  one  pair  of  horns.  After  “ cooking,” 
the  horn  is  straightened  under  a lever,  cut  to  size,  long  or  short  as 
may  be  required,  turned  on  a lathe,  fraiged — i.e.  ground  on  an  emery 
wheel  to  remove  angles — and  bored  in  a machine.  One  of  the  most 
delicate  processes,  requiring  minute  detail,  is  “ screw-cutting.”  The 
operator  stands  before  his  lathe  and  deftly  uses  a toothed  chisel,  with 
which  he  imparts  the  “ worm  ” to  the  small  piece  of  pierced  horn 
which  is  subsequently  to  be  screwed  and  “ set  ” in  the  pipe-stem  to 
unite  it  to  the  mouth-piece.  In  those  pipes  fitted  with  the  “army 
mount,”  or  “ socket  movement,”  the  screw  is  not  required.  Filing, 
polishing,  burnishing,  and  fitting  are  successive  operations  calling  for 
care  and  skill.  The  polishing  is  rather  a series  of  operations  than 
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one.  The  first  polisher  deftly  manipulates  the  mouth-piece,  dull  and 
scratched  in  appearance,  against  a wooden  wheel,  with  a felt  surface, 
driven  at  a great  speed  ; the  second  polisher  repeats  the  process,  and 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  do  the  same  until  the  little  piece  of  horn 
has  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  down  the  length  of  a long  room, 
arriving  at  last  in  a state  of  high  polish,  but  not  “ finished  ” until  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  swan’sdown  “ dolly  ” 

From  the  block  of  briar-wood  to  the  perfect  article  (“own  make  ”) 
there  are  no  less  than  eighty-four  processes,  and  it  frequently  happens 
that  eleven  out  of  every  twelve  pipes  are  rejected  when  ready  for  the 
last  process  on  account  of  some  minute  flaw,  either  in  the  wood  or 
the  mouth-piece — a flaw  which  could  only  be  detected  by  an  adept. 
These  imperfect  pipes  are  thrown  out  from  “ own  make,”  but  utilised 
amongst  the  cheaper  class,  of  goods.  A veteran  smoker  would  be 
able  to  detect  a flaw,  even  though  he  might  not  see  it,  as  the  perco- 
lation of  nicotine  would  betray  itself. 

A large  class  of  briar- wood  pipes  are  fitted  with  vulcanite.  This, 
of  course,  is  manufactured  from  indiarubber.  ^ Smokers  can  tell  in 
a moment  the  difference  between  a vulcanite  mouth-piece,  cut  from 
the  sheet,  and  a moulded  mouth- piece.  The  inferiority  of  the  latter 
is  attested  by  its  comparatively  rough  feel  to  the  lips,  whereas  that 
cut  from  the  sheet  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  in  this  particular 
to  amber. 


AMBER  MOUTH-PIECES, 

Undoubtedly  the  amber  mouth-piece  is  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage upon  a meerschaum  pipe ; with  the  briar- wood,  horn  or  vulcanite 
would  seem  to  be  more  in  keeping.  Still,  there  are  many  smokers, 
besides  the  Turks,  whose  predilection  for  the  fossil  resin  is  stead- 
fast. 

The  Turk,  by-the-by,  seeks  a piece  of  it  for  his  pipe,  not  only 
because  it  is  pleasant  to  the  lip,  but  because  he  has  a belief  that  it 
will  preserve  him  from  inhaling  pestilence.  Amber  is  of  vegetable 
origin ; many  facts  support  the  theory,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  upon  here.  Chemically,  amber  is  composed  of  volatile  oil, 
several  resins,  and  succinic  acid.  Wherever  found,  whether  in 
France,  Holland,  Greenland,  Sweden,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  Siberia, 
China,  or  India,  it  is  in  association  with  brown  coal  or  lignite.  Mr. 
Streeter,  the  lapidary,  treating  of  this  substance  in  his  able  work 
upon  “ Precious  Stones  and  Gems,”  writes  : “ The  most  prolific  fields 
of  amber  are  the  great  plains  of  Northern  Germany  and  the  coasts 
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of  the  Baltic,  especially  between  Konigsberg  and  Memel,  where  it 
occurs  in  a loose  clayey  sandstone,  which,  from  its  colour,  is  known 
as  ‘ blue  earth.’  At  Palmicken,  in  Samland,  in  Eastern  Prussia,  the 
amber  is  systematically  worked  by  subterranean  mining  ; but  in 
most  places  the  amber-gatherers  simply  dig  it  from  the.  soil,  or  pick 
it  from  the  cliffs,  or  collect  the  nodules  that  are  cast  by  the  waves 
upon  the  shore.” 

“ Specimens  of  amber,  in  the  form  of  rolled  nodules,  are  occa- 
sionally found  washed  ashore  in  this  country,  especially  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  near  Cromer.”  This  gentleman  alludes  to  the 
legend  connected  with  the  resin  : “ The  sisters  of  Phaeton,  mourning 
and  weeping  at  his  unhappy  end,  attracted  the  pity  of  the  gods,  who 
mercifully  changed  them  into  trees,  and  their  tears  still  flowing  on 
became  amber.  A yet  stranger  origin  is-  given  to  this  fossil  in  the 
well-known  couplet  of  the  Fire-worshippers— ‘ Around  thee  shall 
glisten  the  loveliest  amber  that  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  hath 
wept.’  ” An  analytical  tabulation  of  amber  reads  thus  : — 


Composition  . . ...  Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen 

Specific  Gravity  . . . I *08 

Hardness  . . . . . 2*5 

Form Amorphous,  occurring  as  nodules. 


FINAL  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  BRIAR- 
WOOD  PIPES. 

The  final  polish  is  imparted  to  the  briar-wood  by  hand,  and  to 
make  this  more  effective,  and  impart  a deeper  tint,  rouge  and  olive 
oil  are  used,  as  in  the  polishing  of  electro-plated  goods.  The  silver 
mounts,  which  serve  for  decoration  and  to  band  the  portions  firmly 
together,  are  cut  into  the  requisite  lengths  from  a silver  ribbon,  taken 
to  Goldsmiths’  Hall  to  receive  the  “ lion  of  renown,”  returned  to  the 
factory,  and  “ set  ” upon  the  pipes  with  a cement  made  from  gum  and 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  name  of  these  silver  mounts  is  legion,  and 
every  smoker  is  familiar  with  the  “ plain  silver,”  “ engraved  silver,” 
“Carlton,”  “screw-band,”  “handy,”  &c.;  in  fact,  there  are 
ten  thousand  designs  and  patterns  in  the  English-made  pipes  of  to- 
day as  turned  out  in  a single  manufactory. 

BRIAR- WOOD  PIPES  OF  FOREIGN  MANUFACTURE. 

These  are  made  in  holes  and  corners  and  garrets  in  the  homes  of 
the  operatives,  and  under  the  most  unsanitary  conditions  ; indeed, 
if  practical  men.  Continental  workers,  are  to  be  credited,  it  is  only 
in  the  London  factories  that  hygienic  surroundings  and  improved 
machinery  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
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truth  that  foreigners  surpass  the  English  in  manipulation  and  that 
rare  execution  of  detail  which  amounts  to  a fine  art. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a good  briar- wood  pipe  are 
the  figure  in  the  wood,  freedom  from  knots  and  flaws,  and  the  density 
of  the  wood. 

LETTERS  INTERESTING  TO  SMOKERS, 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  class  of  pipe  the  late  Prince 
Consort  preferred,  if  any,  her  Majesty’s  private  secretary  wrote, 
upon  January  19,  1895,  as  follows  : “Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  has 
reason  to  believe  that  his  Royal  Highness  did  not  possess  any  pipe 
or  pipes.” 

Upon  February  2 of  the  present  year.  Sir  Francis  Knollys, 
writing  for  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  said:  “I  have  submitted 
your  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  I am  desired  to  inform  you 
in  reply  that  his  Royal  Highness  never  smokes  a pipe.” 

The  present  Lord  Tennyson,  son  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate, 
wrote  upon  January  20,  1895  : — 

My  father  smoked  Milos,  afterwards  Dublin  pipes  ; but,  like  all  real  smokers, 
he  disliked  .new  pipes.  . . . The  tobacco  he  preferred  was  mild  bird’s-eye. 

After  breakfast  and  after  dinner  he  always  smoked  by  himself.  These  were 
his  best  times  for  thought. 

In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Strand  Magazine  for  1894  there 
is  shown  one  of  the  last  pipes  actually  smoked  by  the  late  Laureate, 
and  above  it  is  a facsimile  letter  which  runs  thus  : — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Gladstone, — On  Monday  then — if  all  be  well — as  you  are  good 
enough  to  say  that  you  will  manage  anything,  rather  than  lose  my  visit — will  you 
manage  that  I may  have  my  pipe  in  my  own  room  whenever  I like  ? 

Yours  ever, 

A.  Tennyson. 

This  letter  was  written  October  25,  1876,  when  the  poet  was 
between  67  and  68  years  of  age. 

The  length  of  the  pipe  shown  in  the  Strand  picture  is  five  inches 
and  three-quarters.  It  is  one  of  the  “ Dublin  ” clays  which  super- 
seded the  “ Milos,”  formerly  used  by  Tennyson.  It  is  affirmed  on 
good  authority  that  he  would  not  smoke  a pipe  that  had  the  usual 
projection  underneath  the  bowl ; he  used  to  break  off  such  projec- 
tions, for  he  said  they  spoiled  “the  Grecian  simplicity  of  the  pipe.” 

Those  who  care  to  pursue  further  the  study  of  pipes  would  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  the  famous  Guildhall  collection. 


JAMES  CASSIDY. 
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THE  DOUGLAS  BOOK} 

Scotsmen,  whether  Highland  or  Lowland,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  race  or  character,  are  in  accord  in  their  pride 
of  pedigree,  and  in  their  attachment  to  their  native  land ; and,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  ancient  quarrels  at  home — and  they  have 
been  many  and  deadly — to  their  honour  be  it  declared  that  when  Scot 
meets  Scot,  as  very  often  happens,  in  a foreign  land,  they  are  ever 
ready  to  help  one  another,  and  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against 
the  stranger.  And  yet  the  differences  of  race  and  origin  are  great,  and 
such  as  materially  affect  both  the  physical  and  moral  character.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Western  Islands  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  main- 
land are  of  pure  Celtic  descent,  whose  boast  it  is  to  have  given 
name  to  their  new  country,  and  whose  ancestry  is  vouched  by 
Irish  records  of  unimpeachable  authority.  Others,  inhabiting  the 
Northern  Highlands  and  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth,  show  evidence, 
not  to  be  overlooked,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  superimposed  upon,  and 
no  doubt  largely  intermingled  with,  an  earlier  and  very  different  race. 
Then,  again,  south  of  the  Grampians,  from  Strathclyde  far  southward 
into  Cumberland,  other  Celts  of  Cambrian  kin  have  left  traces  both 
in  the  inhabitants  and  place-names  of  the  western  counties ; and, 
finally,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  Scottish  nation,  comes  the  Low- 
land population,  whose  character  and  speech  are  intensely  Saxon. 
Far  later  than  those  various  and  conflicting  emigrations  came  the 
draft  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  thrown  like  a large-meshed  net  over 
the  whole  of  the  country,  compressing  the  whole  into  a sort  of  theo- 
retical unity,  and  finally  superseding  the  Maoarmors  and  other  native 
kings  and  chieftains. 

From  such  of  the  Normans  as,  having  invaded  England,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  second  or  third  generation  in  establishing  themselves 
also  in  Scotland,  are  descended  not  only  the  royal  families  of  Bruce 
and  Stuart,  but  many  of  the  greatest  of  those  houses  that  are  most 
closely  identified  with  the  Scottish  name  and  fame,  such  as  Gordon, 
Hamilton,  Campbell,  Leslie,  Scott,  Fraser,  and  Grant,  and  not  a few 

* By  Sir  William  Fraser,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,  1885.  {Privately  printed.) 
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besides.  To  these,  however,  the  greatest  of  all,  the  house  of  Douglas  is  an 
exception.  Great  and  long  continued  has  been  the  controversy  over  its 
origin.  Whether  the  “dark  grey  man,”  of  legend  rather  than  of  history, 
was  of  Flemish  descent,  or  whether  he  was  a son  of  the  soil,  who  derived 
a name  from  the  streamlet  and  dale  that  his  descendants  have  made 
so  famous,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  whoever  may  have  been 
“ the  first  mean  man  that  did  by  his  virtue  raise  himself  above  the 
vulgar,”  the  Douglas  first  recorded  in  Scottish  records  was  a man  of 
large  estate  and  distinguished  connections,  justifying  the  boast  of 
their  origin  by  the  family  historian,  placed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
the  mouth  of  a Douglas  : “ Men  saw  it  in  the  tree,  but  never  in  the 
sapling  ; in  the  stream,  but  never  in  the  fountain  ! ” The  Douglases 
can  well  afford  to  shake  off  the  fables  with  which  tradition  has 
adorned  and  clouded  their  origin.  They  need  not  the  bastard  fame 
derived  from  Sholto,  who  fought  for  King  Solvathius,  a.d.  767,  nor  the 
reputation  of  having  founded  the  line  of  the  Scoti  of  Plaisance  about 
the  same  period.  These  fictitious  glories,  offsprings  of  the  Lyons  and 
Marchmounts  of  heraldry  and  genealogy,  these  boasts  “ avorum  et 
proavorum,”  pale  before  the  later  but  real  achievements  of  the  race. 

The  house  of  Douglas  has  not  been  without  its  historian, 
“ Master  David  Hume,  of  Godscroft,”  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  produced  what  for  that  period  was  a complete 
history  of  the  two  lines  of  Douglas  and  Angus — a volume  which  still 
maintains  its  place  at  the  head  of  Scottish  family  histories ; nor  can 
it  be  said  to  be  superseded  by  the  splendid  work  of  Sir  William 
Fraser,  rich  as  that  is  in  charters  and  similar  documents  only  lately 
made  available,  and  bringing  down  the  lines  of  Douglas  and  Angus 
to  the  present  day.  Godscroft’s  book,  in  his  antiquated  style,  and 
even  in  its  very  irregularities,  is  likely  to  remain  the  popular  history, 
though  Sir  William’s  work,  more  accurate,  more  costly,  and  far  less 
accessible,  will  always  be  the  higher  authority.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark  that  both  histories  are  due  to  the  rival  border  family  of 
Home,  of  which  Godscroft  was  a “ weel-kenned  ” branch,  while  the 
cost  and  material  of  the  later  work  have  been  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  the  head  of  that  family,  the  representative,  by  the  distaff, 
and  heir  of  line,  of  the  Angus  branch  of  the  Douglases.  Nor  are 
those,  though  substantial,  the  only  tributes  paid  by  the  house  of 
Home  to  their  ancient  antagonists  in  many  a border  fray.  It  was 
a Home  who  selected  a Douglas  for  the  hero  of  his  famous  tragedy. 
The  Douglas  fame  indeed,  in  Scotland,  scarcely  admitted  of  an 
addition;  but  John  Home  added  freshness  to  their  memory,  and 
threw,  as  it  were,  another  stone  upon  their  cairn. 
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Without  absolutely  subscribing  to  the  assertion  upon  the  Douglas 
blade  that 

So  mony  guid,  as  of  the  Douglas  have  beine 
Of  ane  surname,  wer  never  in  Scotland  seine, 

it  will  be  admitted  without  contest  that  the  Douglases  stood  for  some 
centuries  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  baronage,  rivalling,  and  at  times 
surpassing,  the  royal  houses  in  wealth  and  power.  Their  deeds, 
commemorated  in  prose  and  verse,  are  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  nation,  and  have  largely  contributed  to  the  elements 
which  have  invested  that  history  with  its  most  romantic  character. 

High  was  their  fame,  high  was  their  micht. 

And  high  was  their  command. 

Setting  aside  the  Sholto  of  a fond  imagination  and  other  still 
wilder  fables,  their  real  and  w'ell-proven  history  commences  with 
William  of  Douglas,  Lord  of  Douglasdale,  who  witnesses  various 
royal  and  monastic  charters  between  1174  and  1199,  and  who 
married  a sister  of  Freskin  of  Kerdal,  in  Moray,  founder  of  the  great 
house  of  De  Moravia,  wFo  are  now  known  to  have  also  held  lands 
at  Strabrock  in  West  Lothian.  Wynton  further  derives  the  two 
families  from  a common  stock,  and  adduces  in  support  of  this  the 
similarity  of  their  armorial  bearings  in  lines  well  knowm  in  heraldic 
literature : 

Of  Murrawe  and  the  Douglas 
How  that  thare  beginning  was, 

Syn  sundry  men  spekys  snydryly 
I can  put  that  in  naw  story, 

But  in  theare  armeys  bait  thai  here 
The  sternys  set  in  lyke  manere. 

When  the  stars  first  appeared  in  the  Douglas  shield,  and  whether, 
as  is  possible  and  suggested  by  Macpherson,  they  were  added  to  an 
older  and  simpler  bearing,  cannot  be  ascertained  ; but  there  is  very 
tolerable  evidence  that  William,  the  third  Lord  of  Douglas,  used  the 
three  stars,  and  that  they  were  placed,  as  afterw^ards,  in  the  superior 
part  of  the  shield.  Macpherson,  in  the  notes  to  Skene’s  edition  of 
Wynton,  asserts  that  the  stars  were  imported  into  the  Douglas  shield 
on  the  marriage  of  Archibald,  Lord  of  Galloway,  with  Joan,  a Moray 
heiress,  1342-1400;  but  on  the  seal  of  William  Douglas  “le  Hardi,” 
impressed  in  1296,  three  stars  are  borne  upon  a chief.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Moray  marriage  did  not  alter  Sir  Archibald’s  paternal  coat ; 
the  lady’s  arms  were  placed  over  it  upon  a scutcheon  of  pretence,  and 
were  marshalled  quarterly  by  his  descendants. 
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That  William  of  Douglas  was  Lord  of  Douglasdale  is  clear, 
though  whether  by  heritage  or  royal  grant  is  uncertain.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but  in  1214  he  witnessed  an  agreement 
concerning  the  earldom  of  Menteith.  Of  his  six  sons  five  held  high 
preferment  in  the  Church,  and  Brice,  the  best  known  of  them,  became 
Bishop  of  Moray.  He  it  was  who  fixed  on  Elgin  for  the  site  of  his 
cathedral,  and  obtained  its  confirmation  from  the  Pope  while  in 
attendance  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215.  He  was  also,  by  the 
Pope,  called  upon  to  arbitrate  between  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and 
the  lately  founded  house  of  Melrose.  The  deed  concerning  this 
arbitration  is  preserved,  and  presents  a remarkably  well-cut  figure  of 
the  Bishop,  with  an  antique  gem,  as  was  not  unusual,  for  his  counter- 
seal. The  Bishop  took  part  with  the  Scottish  nobles  against  John 
of  England  and  the  Pope,  and  was  included  in  the  well-known 
excommunication,  which,  however,  besides  the  charge  of  some  con- 
siderable secular  irregularities,  did  not  prevent  his  being  canonised 
a century  or  so  after  his  death,  and  finding  a place  and  day, 
November  13,  as  Bishop  and  Confessor  in  the  Scottish  kalendar. 

But  though  the  Douglases  were  singular  in  contributing  a Saint 
to  the  Scottish  kalendar,  and  at  a later  period  gave  a poet  to  the 
temple  of  the  Scottish  Muses,  their  vocation  lay  neither  in  hagiology 
nor  in  poetry,  nor  even,  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions, 
in  statesmanship ; their  reputation  was  mainly  acquired  in  the  battle- 
field, and  on  either  side  of  the  border,  and  even  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  the  name  of  Douglas  was  known  and  feared.  On  foot  or  in 
the  war-saddle  they  were  equally  at  home,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Douglas  arm,  the  sweep  of  their  two-handed  sword,  and  the  resistless 
blow  of  their  iron  mace  or  battle-axe,  so  long  as  personal  strength 
or  skill  availed  in  war,  contributed  to  many  a victory.  From  the 
founder  of  their  house  down  to  Lord  James  Douglas,  who  fell  in  the 
service  of  France  under  Louis  XIV,,  a period  of  five  centuries,  they 
followed  the  profession  of  arms. 

Archibald,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  William,  was  a stirring  man 
in  the  times  of  William  the  Lion  and  Alexander  II.,  from  whom  he 
took  knighthood.  He  augmented  the  family  possessions  in  the 
Lothians,  witnessed  a number  of  royal  and  other  charters,  and 
married  a lady  of  the  house  of  Crawford.  From  his  second  son 
sprung  the  Knights  of  Liddesdale,  afterwards  Earls  of  Morton,  the 
earliest,  and  not  the  least  illustrious,  of  the  branches  from  the 
Douglas  tree,  although  neither  their  history  nor  that  of  other  scarcely 
less  distinguished  offshoots  come  within  the  scope  of  Sir  William 
Fraser’s  researches. 
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Sir  William  of  Douglas,  who  succeeded,  shared  with  Edward  I.  a 
nick-name  derived  from  his  unusual  length  of  limb.  He  sat  in  the 
Parliament  at  Roxburgh  in  1255,  and  wa^  present  as  a magnate  of 
Scotland  at  the  meeting  between  the  English  and  Scottish  kings  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  He  held  the  Northumbrian  Manor  of 
Fawdon  of  the  Umfravilles,  from  which  it  has  been  rather  hastily 
inferred  that  the  Douglases  were  of  Anglo-Norman  origin.  The 
possession  of  an  English  manor,  and  later  in  life  of  a wife  who  was  also 
English,  was  found  to  clash  with  his  duty  to  Scotland,  and  involved 
him  and  his  successor  in  considerable  trouble.  There  remains  now 
no  seal  of  Sir  William,  but  in  Godscroft’s  time  a fragment  attached 
to  a deed  of  1259  exhibited  the  stars  or  mullets  in  the  superior  part 
of  the  shield. 

Sir  William’s  eldest  son,  Hugh  of  Douglas,  distinguished  himself 
on  the  field  of  Largs,  in  1263,  and  left  a character  as  “prudent, 
vigilant,  and  active.”  In  the  time  of  Godscroft,  his  effigy,  carved  in 
stone,  was  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
family,  where  a figure  supposed  to  represent  his  wife  still  remains. 
He  died  childless  before  1288,  leaving  his  next  and  only  brother  to 
carry  on  the  line. 

That  brother,  William,  surnamed  “ le  Hardi,”  confirmed  and 
strengthened  the  Douglas  name  upon  the  border,  though,  like  others 
whose  estates  lay  within  a day’s  march  of  the  Tweed,  he  was  fain  to 
temporise  between  the  rival  sovereigns,  paying  homage  to  Edward  I. 
in  1291,  but  setting  at  nought  his  protection  of  the  monks  of  Mel- 
rose, and  refusing  to  acknowledge  Baliol  as  king.  In  1295,  as 
castellan  of  Berwick,  he  held  that  castle  against  Edward  in  person, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  town  was  taken  that  he  surrendered,  but  upon 
very  favourable  terms.  With  his  liberty  he  soon  after  recovered  his 
Scottish  lands,  which  at  that  time  extended  into  six  shires.  In 
1297,  regardless  of  the  immediate  danger,  and  of  the  loss  of  his 
Northumbrian  fief,  he  took  part  with  Sir  William  Wallace,  and  soon 
after,  being  made  prisoner,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  he  died  about  1298.  One  key  to  his  occasional  oscillation  is 
afforded  by  his  marriages,  his  first  wife  being  a sister  of  the  High 
Steward  of  Scotland  ; and  his  second,  Eleanor  of  Lovain,  the  widow 
of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  a great  English  baron. 

Sir  William  was  the  father  of  three  sons,  of  whom  two  were  by 
his  English  wife.  Hugh,  the  elder  of  these,  was  a Churchman, 
though  of  a very  secular  type.  On  the  death  of  the  son  of  his  elder 
half-brother  in  1333,  he  became  Lord  of  Douglas,  and  he  finally  dis- 
posed of  the  inheritance  in  favour  of  another  nephew,  the  son  of 
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his  younger  brother,  ancestor  of  the  Douglases  of  Angus,  of  Bell- 
the-cat,  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Douglas  and  of  Queensberry. 

The  eldest  son  of  “ le  Hardi,”  by  Elizabeth  Stewart,  is  one  of  the 
best-known  figures  in  Scottish  history,  as  “ the  Good  Lord  James,” 
or,  more  correctly,  “Sir  James,”  the  trusted  friend  and  supporter  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  the  recipient  of  his  death-bed  request.  Barbour, 
who  allots  to  him  a place  in  his  national  epic  second  only  to  that 
of  his  hero,  describes  him  as  big  in  the  bones,  broad-shouldered,  of 
swarthy  complexion,  with  hair  raven  black,  a commanding  person, 
courteous  and  frank,  prudent  in  council,  terrible  in  battle,  very 
popular  with  his  followers.  When,  on  his  father’s  death,  he  was 
presented  to  the  English  king,  and  asked  the  restoration  of  his 
heritage,  “ No,”  said  Edward,  “ no  more  of  that ; his  father  died  in 
my  prison,  and  I am  his  heir  : let  the  youth  seek  his  lands  where  he 
can.”  The  youth  became  a man,  and  acted  successfully  upon  the 
ironical  permission  : he  at  once  cast  in  his  lot  with  Robert  Bruce,  to 
whom  he  did  homage  and  adhered  throughout.  Having  done 
homage  to  Bruce  as  his  sovereign,  he  declared  his  determination  to 
follow  him  and  share  his  fate.  At  a coronation  it  was  the  custom 
for  each  supporter  to  lay  a parcel  of  his  own  Scottish  earth  upon 
the  mound  at  Scone,  which  thus  represented  the  whole  country. 
Sir  James  contributed  his  share  in  earth  from  the  Douglas  estates,  as 
an  earnest  that  he  intended  to  recover  them  ; but  years  of  hard 
fighting  were  to  intervene.  He  shared  in  the  defeat  of  Methven  and 
the  dangerous  retreat  across  Perthshire,  and  after  many  a severe 
struggle  and  many  a hairbreadth  escape  he  accompanied  the  King  to 
Ireland,  where  he  is  said,  by  relating  the  well-known  anecdote  of 
the  spider,  to  have  determined  Bruce  to  persevere.  Thence  they 
invaded  Garrick,  whence  Douglas  took  his  own  castle  by  surprise, 
and,  unable  to  hold  it,  threw  together,  in  an  indiscriminate  mass, 
furniture,  provender,  live  and  dead  stock,  and  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
and,  setting  the  whole  on  fire,  produced  what  has  ever  since  been 
known  in  Scottish  history  as  the  Douglas  Larder  : 

When  mele,  and  malt,  and  bluid,  and  wyn 

Ran  all  togedder  in  a mellyn 

That  was  unsemly  for  to  see. 

This  ^was  followed  by  an  encounter  with  De  Valence  and  Mont- 
hermer^at  Loudon  Hill  and  Ayr,  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  1307, 
King'  Edward,  on  his  way  to  the  rescue,  uttered  his  final  whisper, 
but  left  no  one  equal  to  the  task  of  fulfilling  it.  Douglas  Castle, 
“ Castle  Adventurous  ” as  it  was  called,  the  “ Castle  Dangerous  ” of 
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Sir  Walter,  was  twice  taken  and  retaken,  and  finally  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  campaign  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  well-concerted 
plan  by  which  the  Highlanders  under  Lome  were  routed  at  Brandis 
on  the  skirts  of  Ben  Cruachan,  and  Alexander  of  Argyle  was  re- 
duced to  submit  himself  to  King  Robert. 

This  was  followed  by  the  holding  of  King  Robert’s  first  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  recognition  by  Philip  of  France,  justified  a few  years 
later  by  the  victory  of  Bannockburn,  on  the  eve  of  which  Douglas 
took  knighthood  at  the  hand  of  the  King,  and  well  earned  his  spurs 
by  his  prowess  during  the  fight,  not  less  than  by  his  chivalrous  refusal 
to  encumber  Randolph  with  unnecessary  assistance  than  by  his 
pursuit  of  King  Edward,  and  his  subsequent  guarding  of  the  marches 
from  the  English.  Under  his  leading  the  Scots  continually  crossed 
the  border,  recovered  Berwick,  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  and  put  the 
three  northern  English  counties  to  a heavy  ransom.  During  King 
Robert’s  absence  in  Ireland  in  1319,  Douglas,  left  with  Randolph  in 
charge  of  the  border,  penetrated  to  York,  and  near  Borough  Bridge 
won  the  battle  over  the  militant  ecclesiastics  there,  known  as  the 
Chapter  of  Mitton. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  joined  the  National  Party  at  Arbroath 
in  the  memorable  address  to  the  Pope,  calling  upon  him  as  the 
common  Father  of  Christendom  to  remonstrate,  in  the  interests  of 
peace,  with  the  English  Sovereign,  to  which,  however,  it  did  not  at 
that  time  suit  the  Pope  to  give  a favourable  answer.  This  was 
followed  by  a great  struggle  by  Edward  II.  to  redeem  his  defeat 
at  Bannockburn,  in  which  Douglas  retired  to  beyond  the  Forth, 
leaving  the  invaders  to  starve  in  the  wasted  lands  of  the  border. 
It  was  during  the  English  retreat  that  this  policy  rendered  necessary, 
that  Douglas,  harassing  their  rear,  came  up  with  the  main  body 
between  Rievaux  and  Byland,  and  forced  Edward  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  York.  The  Earl’s  success  in  that  memorable 
campaign  was  enhanced  by  his  chivalrous  conduct  towards  the  three 
French  knights  in  the  peace  that  followed,  and  which,  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  Northampton,  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  was  not  interrupted  until  the  accession  of  Edward  HI., 
who  despatched  Edward  Baliol  to  seek  the  crown  of  Scotland,  an 
attempt  frustrated  by  the  intervention  of  Douglas  and  Randolph. 
This  was  the  campaign  the  success  of  which  was  acknowledged  by 
the  grant  to  Douglas  so  well  known  to  Scottish  archaeologists  as  the 
Emerald  Charter,  from  the  remarkable  ring  with  which  seizin  was 
conferred.  It  was  during  the  ascendency  of  Sir  James  that  Froissart 
visited  Scotland,  and  acquired  that  knowledge  of  the  soldiery  which 
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is  set  forth  in  his  Chronicles,  where  he  tells  how,  in  the  absence  of 
pots  and  pans,  they  seethed  the  flesh  of  their  spoil  in  the  skin  of  the 
animals,  and  how  each  man  baked  his  oatcake  in  the  field  upon  the 
iron  plate  which  each  horseman  carried  under  the  flap  of  his  saddle. 
It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  Douglas,  his  retreat  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  enemy,  overruled  by  his  temper  and  superior  strategy 
the  unreflecting  courage  of  Randolph,  and  by  out-manoeuvring  the 
English  secured  a safe  retreat  to  his  own  country.  To  the  peace 
which  succeeded  to  these  years  of  savage  warfare  the  successes  of 
Douglas  were  mainly  instrumental,  and  well  might  Godscroft  write  of 
him  that — 

* * * He  wise,  and  wight,  and  worthy  was, 

Was  never  overglad  for  no  winning,  nor  yet  oversad  for  no  tining ; 

Good  fortune  and  evil  chance,  he  weighed  with  one  balance. 

But  the  crowning  event  of  Sir  James’s  career,  and  that  which  has 
most  endeared  his  memory  to  his  countrymen,  was  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  dying  King,  related  in  so  graphic  and  touching 
a manner  by  Froissart  and  Barbour.  The  description  by  Froissart 
is  one  of  the  best  passages  in  his  Chronicle.  The  King,  aged  and 
feeble,  seeing  there  was  no  remedy  before  him  but  death,  after  com- 
mending to  his  most  trusted  friends  his  kingdom  and  his  son,  turning 
to  Douglas,  reminded  him  how  that  he  had  always  hoped  to  com- 
plete his  reign  by  a war  with  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith ; but 
seeing  that  it  had  not  seemed  fit  to  God  that  he  should  with  his 
body  fulfil  this  desire,  he  desired  Sir  James  to  take  charge  of  his 
heart  against  the  infidels,  and  so  accomplish  his  vow.  “ Than  thee 
I know  not,”  said  he,  “ a knight  more  valiant ; and  to  thee,  mine 
own  especial  friend,  I commit  the  charge.”  “ By  the  faith  due  to 
God,  and  to  the  order  of  true  knighthood,”  Douglas  accepted  the 
charge.  “ I thank  thee,”  said  the  King,  “ for  now  I shall  die  in 
greater  ease  of  mind,  knowing  that  the  most  worthy  and  sufficient 
knight  in  my  realm  shall  achieve  for  me  that  which  I could  not  my- 
self attain.”  And  the  choice  of  the  doughty  Lord  Douglas,  says 
Barbour,  met  with  the  approval  of  all. 

The  King’s  heart,  enclosed  in  a silver  casket,  was  delivered  to 
Sir  James,  who  proposed  to  ally  himself  to  Alfonso  of  Castile,  then 
at  war  with  the  Saracens  of  Granada,  after  whose  expulsion  he  pur- 
posed to  go  on  to  Jerusalem.  Commending  his  cause  to  God  and 
St.  Bride,  and  propitiating  the  monks  of  Newbottle  by  a grant  of 
land,  Douglas  embarked  with  a royal  retinue,  and,  landing  at 
Valencia,  received  from  Alfonso  the  command  of  his  vanguard,  or 
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as  some  say,  of  the  right  wing  of  his  army,  for  the  battle  then 
impending. 

The  Saracens  were  at  first  put  to  flight,  but,  rallying,  closed  in 
upon  the  Scots,  and  pressed  them  on  all  sides ; then  it  was  that 
Douglas,  faithful  to  his  trust,  flung  the  casket  abroad  into  the  mUec.^ 
crying,  “ Forward,  as  thou  wert  wont,  O noble  heart';  Douglas  will 
follow  thee  ! ” “ Now  we  ! ” he  cried,  and  dashed  into  the  fray,  and 

so  fell. 

With  Douglas  fell  most  of  his  band,  but  sufficient  of  them  re- 
mained to  recover  the  precious  relic,  which  was  transported  with 
the  body  of  their  leader  to  Scotland,  where  the  Bruce’s  heart  was 
deposited,  with  reverence  due,  in  the  church  of  Melrose,  and  the 
body  of  Douglas  laid  in  the  church  of  St.  Bride,  where  a recum- 
bent effigy,  injured  more,  we  trust,  by  time  than  by  violence,  indicates 
the  tomb  ; nor  is  any  monument  in  Scotland,  even  in  this  material 
age,  regarded  with  more  of  reverence.  Such,  in  substance,  is  the 
account  of  Froissart  and  Barbour.  Godscroft,  following  Sir  John 
Holland,  makes  Sir  James  go  first  to  Palestine,  where  he  deposits 
the  casket  and  its  contents  before  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  whence,  returning  by  way  of  Spain,  he  fell, 
while  assisting  Alfonso  in  his  attack  upon  the  Moors  of  Granada — 
an  account  certainly  more  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  but  which  omits  the  most  stirring  incident  of  the  narrative,  and 
deprives  the  holy  precincts  of  Melrose  of  “ashes  that  make  it 
holier.”  Following  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  family  were  allowed 
the  addition  of  a bloody  heart  to  their  armorial  bearings,  and  never 
was  an  “ honourable  augmentation  ” more  aptly  named  or  more 
fairly  won.  Later  descendants,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  bear  the 
heart  with  the  addition  of  a royal  crown.  A sword,  reputed  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  King  to  Sir  James,  has  long  been  preserved  in  the 
Douglas  family.  The  weapon  is  thought  to  be  rather  a sword  for 
state  than  for  war  ; but  it  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  and  ancient 
inscriptions  on  the  blade  commemorate  Sir  James’s  truth  and  valour, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  Sir  James  is  reported  to 
have  faced  the  English  in  fifty-seven  battles,  and  it  is  of  him  that 
Fordun  writes ; “ Iste  Jacobus  diebus  suis  fortis  malleator  fuit 
Anglicorum.” 

Sir  William  has  discovered  that  Sir  James  was  married  and  had 
a legitimate  son,  William  of  Douglas,  a chip  of  the  paternal  block, 
who,  though  under  age,  accompanied  his  uncle  Sir  Archibald  to 
Halidon  Hill,  where  the  uncle  met  with  a wound  which  ended  mor- 
tally, and  the  nephew  was  killed  outright.  A seal  is  preserved, 
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thought  to  be  of  this  William  ; if  so,  it  shows  that  the  heart  was 
already  incorporated  into  the  family  bearing. 

The  heir  of  William  was  his  uncle  Hugh,  the  Churchman,  the  second 
son  of  “le  Hardi but  William  also  left  a half  brother,  a natural  son 
of  Sir  James  “the  Good,”  well  remembered  in  Scottish  history  as 
“ Sir  Archibald  the  Grim,”  the  “ Black  Douglas,”  ancestor  of  the 
later  Earls  of  Douglas  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Touraine. 

Hugh,  Lord  of  Douglas,  the  Churchman,  is  stigmatised  by 
Godscroft  as  “ the  dull  Douglas,”  an  epithet,  thinks  Sir  William, 
due  only  to  the  respect  with  which  he  regarded  his  profession, 
which,  however,  in  that  age  and  country  was  not  generally  supposed 
to  prevent  the  indulgence  of  secular  or  even  warlike  inclinations. 
He  had  two  nephews,  sons  of  the  Sir  Archibald  who  fell  at  Flodden. 
Of  these  John,  the  eldest,  died  childless  on  the  Continent ; and 
William,  the  second  brother,  inherited  the  estates  once  held  by 
Sir  James. 

William,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  added  largely  to  the 
power  of  the  family.  He  was  educated  in  France,  and  a proficient 
in  the  arts  of  chivalry,  nowhere  carried  to  a higher  pitch.  He  com- 
menced his  career  in  Scotland  by  winning  back  his  inheritance  from 
the  English,  and  in  recovering  Roxburgh  and  part  of  Teviotdale. 
Aided  by  a subsidy  from  France,  Douglas  again  look  the  field,  and 
by  a happy  combination  of  skill  and  boldness  forced  Edward  II. 
to  retire,  and  thus  to  conclude  an  invasion  long  known  in  Scot- 
land as  the  burnt  Candlemas,  followed  by  a truce,  of  which 
the  Earl  availed  himself  to  visit  France,  and  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  on  the  eve  of  which  he  was  knighted  by  King  John.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  created  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  long-continued  negotiations  for  the  liberation 
and  payment  of  the  heavy  ransom  demanded  for  David  II.  On  the 
death  of  that  sovereign  he  seems  to  have  made  some  opposition  to 
the  accession  of  Robert  Stewart,  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Wyntoun, 
with  a view  to  his  own  establishment,  though  on  what  grounds  is  by  no 
means  clear.  Nor  did  this  prevent  him  from  assisting  at  the  corona- 
tion on  the  hill  of  Scone.  By  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Earl  of  Mar,  his  wife  inherited  that  title,  which  was  assumed 
by  her  husband,  with  possessions  that  added  considerably  to  his 
power. 

The  Earl  seems  to  have  been  a large  importer  of  English  pro- 
duce, and  of  articles  purchaseable  in  England,  such  as  wheat  and  malt, 
wine  and  miscellaneous  goods,  as  pewter,  worsteds,  saddles,  caskets, 
flagons,  and  leather  bottles.  For  this  he  had  a license  from  both 
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sovereigns.  The  goods  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  use  of 
his  own  household.  The  border  wars,  in  which  he  was  continually 
engaged,  were  of  a savage  character,  tempered,  however,  as  usual,  by 
the  courtesy  shown  to  the  leaders,  and,  indeed,  to  all  who  were  able 
to  pay  a ransom.  A striking  example  of  this  is  shown  in  the  recep- 
tion afforded  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  both  by  the  King  and  the 
Earl  ; which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  from  heading  an 
invading  army  soon  afterwards.  It  was  in  repelling  this  that  Douglas 
completed  the  conquest  of  Teviotdale,  which  the  English  had 
held  ever  since  the  battle  of  Durham.  This,  the  Earl’s  last  exploit, 
was  shortly  after  followed  by  his  death.  He  died  at  Douglas 
Castle,  1384,  and  was  buried  at  Melrose,  as  became  a great  border 
chieftain. 

As  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Mar  he  witnessed  various  charters,  and 
married  his  son  and  heir  to  Princess  Isabel,  King  Robert’s  daughter. 
He  was  thrice  married.  By  his  second  wife,  Margaret  of  Mar,  he 
had  a son,  his  successor,  and  a daughter,  who  eventually  inherited 
the  title  of  Mar.  By  his  third  wife,  Margaret  Countess  of  Angus,  he 
had  another  sen,  George,  who  obtained  the  title  of  Angus,  and  was 
ancestor  of  the  Red  Douglases. 

James,  second  Earl  of  Douglas  and  Earl  of  Mar,  was  distin- 
guished, even  in  that  bitter  age,  for  his  hatred  of  England.  Born 
about  1358,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1384,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  Froissart  saw  him  first  as  a “ fayre  yong  childe,”  and  afterwards  as 
“ yong  and  strong.”  His  was  indeed  a youth  of  promise  ; when  about 
fifteen  he  married  the  Princess  Isabel,  daughter  of  King  Robert  II., 
and  was  knighted  by  the  King.  Soon  afterwards  he  visited  England, 
and,  like  his  father,  procured  a license  to  export  grain  to  Scotland. 
The  truce  with  England,  which  had  been  declared  in  1369,  expired 
in  1384,  about  which  time  Scotland  was  visited  by  Sir  Geoffrey 
Charny,  one  of  Froissart’s  heroes,  who,  with  a train  of  thirty  knights, 
came  seeking  for  adventures,  and  was  specially  entertained  by  Earl 
James.  Their  desires  were  speedily  gratified.  They  accompanied 
the  young  Earl  with  a force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  in  an  invasion 
of  Northumberland,  and  with  complete  success.  The  Frenchmen 
reported  so  well  of  their  reception  that  John  de  Vienne,  Admiral  of 
France,  was  sent  to  Scotland  with  a force  of  two  thousand  men,  and 
a supply  of  armour  and  of  gold  pieces,  most  of  which  were  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  Scottish  lords.  The  Frenchmen  were  not 
altogether  pleased  with  their  reception  or  with  the  unmilitary  tastes  of 
the  King  ; but  the  Earl  pacified  them  by  leading  them  against  Eng- 
land up  to  the  very  gates  of  Newcastle.  The  Scottish  policy,  which 
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the  French  were  at  first  unwilling  to  follow,  was  to  allow  the  English 
to  invade  unopposed,  traversing  a wasted  and  barren  country, 
while  the  Scots,  evading  them,  laid  waste  the  fertile  and  far  richer 
English  counties.  The  policy  was  amply  successful,  but  the  Frenchmen 
took  offence,  and  finally  embarked  for  Flanders,  escorted  by  Douglas 
to  the  water's  edge,  but  not  without  having  to  pay  heavily  for  their 
support  while  in  Scotland. 

Shortly  afterwards  a new  invasion  was  organised,  and  the  Scot- 
tish army  again  crossed  the  border.  They  formed  two  divisions  : 
the  larger,  under  the  Earl  of  Fife  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
entering  by  Carlisle  ; the  smaller  and  lighter-armed  body  taking  a 
more  direct  route  by  which  they  reached  Branspeth. 

It  was  while  on  their  return  laden  with  the  spoil,  always  in  great 
contrast  to  that  acquired  by  the  English  in  Scotland,  that,  having 
crossed  the  Tyne,  they  found  Hotspur  and  his  brother  Sir  Ralph, 
with  a strong  English  force,  on  the  war-path.  At  the  barriers  before 
Newcastle  took  place  the  celebrated  hand-to-hand  encounter  between 
Hotspur  and  Douglas,  from  which  the  Percy  pennon  was  carried 
away.  The  Scots  thence  resumed  their  retreat,  but  paused  at  Otter- 
bourne  by  desire  of  Douglas  to  afford  to  Percy  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  his  pennon.  The  result  was  the  battle  most  celebrated 
in  border  ballads,  and  specially  identified  with  that  of  Chevy  Chace. 
The  English  attacked  suddenly  and  by  night.  Douglas  rushed  into 
the  fray  with  his  armour  imperfectly  fastened ; the  moon,  ever 
favourable  to  border  enterprise,  and  commemorated  on  not  a few 
border  shields,  shed  her  light.  The  conflict  was  hand  to  hand. 
Douglas,  wielding  with  both  hands  his  heavy  battle-axe,  deadly  to  so 
many,  overcome  by  numbers,  fell  mortally  wounded.  Froissart,  in  a 
fine  passage,  has  related  the  manner  of  his  death.  “ Thank  God,’' 
said  the  dying  man,  “ but  few  of  my  ancestors  have  died  in  their 
beds.  I am  dying,  for  my  heart  grows  faint,  but  I pray  God  to 
revenge  me.  Raise  my  banner,  which  lyeth  near  me  on  the  ground, 
showing  my  state  neither  to  friend  nor  foe,  lest  mine  enemies  rejoice 
and  my  friends  be  discomfited.”  And  thus,  in  his  prime  and  in  the 
hour  of  victory,  he  passed  away.  As  he  left  nO  legitimate  children 
the  earldom  of  Douglas  descended  to  Sir  Archibald  the  Grim,  and 
that  of  Mar  went  to  his  sister  Isabel.  Why  George  of  Douglas,  his 
half-brother,  did  not  inherit  the  title  of  Douglas  is  only  partially 
explained  by  Sir  William. 

A pennon,  by  tradition  that  for  which  Otterbourne  was  fought,  is 
still  preserved  at  Cavers  ; unfortunately  it  is  embroidered  with  both 
the  Percy  lion  and  the  heart  and  stars  of  Douglas,  so  that  un- 
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patriotic  critics  have  thrown  some  doubt  upon  its  ownership.  It  has, 
however,  happily  been  suggested  that  the  lion  is  original  and  the 
Douglas  emblems  an  addition,  as  a sort  of  mark  of  honour — a view 
which  we  may  venture  to  hope  will  be  accepted  as  the  true  solution. 
Of  Earl  James,  Wyntoun  pronounces  : 

He  was  wertws,  and  manly, 

And  governt  the  marchys  wertwsly. 

And  his  work  done, 

He  by  hys  fadyr  in  Melros  lyis, 

His  saule,  I trow,  in  Paradyis. 

Though  childless  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  Earl  James  left  natural 
children,  of  whom  William  was  ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Queensberry, 
and  Archibald  of  the  Douglases  of  Cavers. 

Archibald  Douglas  “ the  Grim  ” — Black  Sir  Archibald — so  called 
by  the  English  because  of  his  terrible  countenance  in  warfare,  is  a 
personage  about  whose  birth  and  identity  much  has  been  written, 
but  whose  position  is  now  fixed  by  Sir  William,  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  the  charters  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  His  first, 
known  appearance  was  at  Poitiers,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English,  and  his  ransom  was  about  to  be  estimated  by  the 
splendour  of  his  armour,  when  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  recognised 
him,  declared  him  to  be  the  valet  of  his  cousin,  whose  armour  he 
had  stolen,  and  sent  him  to  seek  the  body  of  his  master,  who,  he 
said,  had  fallen  in  the  fight.  The  “ ruse  ” saved  him  for  the  moment 
from  a very  heavy  payment,  as  Barbour  relates  the  event : 

Schyr  Willame  that  tyme  tho  Ramsay 
Be  wertu  gat  hym  well  away, 

Swa  lang  he  bode  noucht  in  presone, 

And  light  payed  for  hys  ransown. 

But  unfortunately  he  was  retaken  on  his  way  home,  when  his  real 
rank  was  known.  In  Scotland  he  was  Warden  of  the  West  Marches, 
and  a firm  supporter  of  David  II.,  and  as  a reward  for  reducing 
to  order  the  turbulent  district  of  Galloway  he  became  its  lord,  and 
received  the  lands  formerly  held  by  Edward  Bruce,  to  which  he 
added  by  purchase  the  earldom  of  Wigton.  He  was  employed  both 
in  the  council  and  the  field,  and  in  several  embassies.  Froissart, 
who  greatly  admired  him,  calls  him  “a  mighty  knight,  much  feared 
by  his  enemies.”  He  wielded  a two-handed  blade  two  ells  in  length, 
with  a force  no  man  could  withstand,  so  well  could  Black  Archibald 
make  his  hand  keep  his  head. 

Late  in  his  career,  in  1381,  on  the  death  of  the  second  Earl  of 
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Douglas  and  Mar,  he,  by  the  limitation  above  cited,  inherited  the 
former  earldom,  and  with-it  the  dale  and  castle  of  Douglas,  and  the 
old  lands  of  the  family.  In  1298,  when  Robert  III.  proposed  to 
create  his  son  a Scottish  duke,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a similar 
offer  to  Douglas,  who  refused  it  as  a mere  empty  honour,  uncon- 
nected with  a territory.  By  his  marriage  he  united  the  stars  of  Moray 
with  the  stars  and  heart  of  Douglas,  and  with  the  heraldic  union 
gained  the  more  substantial  possessions  of  the  lordship  of  Bothwell, 
and  the  broad  lands  of  the  Moray  family  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  died  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  having  passed  his 
seventieth  year  “ in  worldly  prudence,  bravery,  and  boldness,  wealth 
and  possessions,”  says  Barbour,  “ surpassing  other  Scots  of  his  time,” 
and  having  raised  the  fortunes  and  reputation  of  the  name  to  a pitch 
not  surpassed,  and  indeed  scarcely  equalled,  by  the  legitimate 
branches  of  the  family.  His  seal  affords  a good  example  of  the 
rising  practice  of  quartering  arms,  bearing  Douglas  quarterly  wdth 
the  crowned  lion  of  Galloway,  the  stars  of  Moray  being  placed  upon 
a shield  of  pretence  in  the  centre. 

Galloway  being  a frontier  territory,  its  sons  claimed  to  occupy  the 
van  in  war,  and  obtained  it  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  and  pro- 
bably their  lordship  of  Galloway  was  the  foundation  of  the  claim  of 
the  house  of  Douglas  to  command  the  vanguard  in  every  Scottish 
army  : one  of  those  feudal  claims  so  fatal  to  discipline,  and  which 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  finally  with  the  Highlanders  at 
Culloden,  brought  about  a defeat. 

Sir  Archibald  left  two  sons  by  his  wife,  and  another,  William,  by 
a union  unblessed  by  the  Church,  which  the  Douglases  were  much 
given  to  disregard.  This,  however,  did  not  disqualify  Sir  William 
from  gaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Egidia,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  II.  He  was  known  as  the  Knight  of  Nithsdale,  where  his 
possessions  lay,  and  he  possessed  all  the  physical  qualities  of  his  race. 
In  war,  whether  he  wielded  mace  or  sword  or  spear,  no  man  could 
stand  before  him,  as  both  English  and  Irish  could  testify.  The 
enforced  idleness  of  a truce  at  home  led  him  to  seek  military  renown 
abroad,  and  he  fell,  with  grave  suspicion  of  treachery,  at  Dantzic, 
where  his  fame  and  monument  long  remained.  He  left  a son  un- 
known to  fame,  who  died  childless,  and  a daughter.  Lady  of 
Nithsdale. 

Sir  Archibald,  eldest  son  of  “ the  Grim,”  is  known  in  Scottish 
story  as  the  “ Tineman,”  from  the  want  of  success  that  attended  him 
on  several  memorable  occasions  in  war ; but,  notwithstanding  his  ill- 
fortune,  he  maintained  the  power  of  the  family  at  a very  high  pitch, 
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and  to  their  lowland  possessions  added  broad  lands  along  the  shores 
of  the  Moray  Firth,  besides  which  he  held-  the  virtual  control  of  the 
extensive  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  March  and  Dunbar.  His  first 
defeat  was  at  Homeldon  Hill,  famous  for  the  reconciliation  and 
death,  side  by  side,  of  the  bitter  enemies,  Swinton  and  Gordon. 
This  was  the  victory  after  which  Hotspur  refused  to  surrender  his 
prisoners  to  King  Henry,  and  allied  himself  to  Owen  Glendower,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Douglas,  who  from  a prisoner  became  an 
ally,  but  carried  his  ill-fortune  to  Shrewsbury.  There  he  became 
prisoner  to  King  Henry,  when  the  heavy  charges  for  his  maintenance 
were  covered  by  the  imposition  of  a very  heavy  ransom,  which  was 
secured  by  the  delivery  of  certain  of  his  castles,  and  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  several  of  his  kinsmen  as  hostages.  His  ransom  thus  secured, 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  largely  employed  in  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries,  during  which  he  married  a daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Buchan,  then  Regent  of  Scotland. 

Peace,  however,  had  no  charms  for  the  Douglas  blood.  With  a 
large  following  of  knights  and  squires,  Sir  Archibald  betook  himself 
to  France,  where  he  contracted  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  Jean-sans-Peur,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  engaging  himself  to  join  with 
four  thousand  men  at  arms,  the  charge  to  be  borne  by  the  Duke.  These 
negotiations,  however,  came  to  nothing,  and  it  was  not  till  twelve 
years  later,  in  1424,  that  Douglas  led  ten  thousand  men  to  France 
in  support  of  Charles  VII.,  when  he  took  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  and  for  his  services  yet  to  come  received  the  peerage 
duchy;  of  Touraine.  A few  months  later  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Verneuil,  where  the  old  ill-fortune  prevailed,  and  the  new  Duke,  his 
second  son,  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan  were  left  upon  the  field.  The 
Duke  had  married  a daughter  of  King  Robert  II.,  who  survived  him, 
and  lies  buried  beneath  a tomb  of  exceeding  beauty,  still  extant  in 
the  Douglas  College  of  Lincluden,  and  upon  which  the  heart  and 
stars  of  Douglas  are  combined  with  the  insignia  of  Scotland,  “ by  old 
Achaius  borne,”  in  all  the  glory  of  Scottish  heraldry.  Her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  having  had  experience  of  three  husbands,  is  reputed  the 
authoress  of  the  well-known  inscription  above  the  entrance  to  her 
chapel  crypt  at  Roslin  : “Forte  est  vinum,  fortis  est  rex,  fortiores 
sunt  mulieres  ; super  omnia  vincit  veritas.” 

Archibald,  second  Duke  of  Touraine,  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas,  and 
nephew  to  James  I.,  bore  the  style  of  Master  of  Douglas,  and  after- 
wards of  Earl  of  Wigton.  He  was  mainly  educated  in  England,  when 
detained  there  as  the  principal  security  for  the  payment  of  his  father’s 
ransom.  He  began  his  public  career  by  a command  in  the  body  of  seven 
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thousand  Scottish  auxiliaries  despatched  to  aid  the  Dauphin  of  France 
against  the  English,  when,  in  the  words  of  a popular  ballad,  “ the 
hungry  Scot  ” was  allied  with  “ the  haughty  Spaniard.”  They  gained 
a signal  victory  at  Bauge  in  1421,  for  which  Douglas  received  the 
earldom  of  Longueville  in  Normandy,  and  a considerable  estate. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  less  fortunate,  was  beaten,  and  returned 
to  Scotland,  where  he  assisted  at  the  crowning  at  Scone  of  his  uncle, 
James  I.,  and  was  knighted.  The  French  King  took  occasion  from 
a report  of  his  death  to  resume  the  duchy  of  Touraine,  to  which  the 
Earl  does  not  seem  to  have  raised  any  objection,  only  retaining  the 
title  and  the  arms  of  the  duchy.  Of  actual  revenue  there  never 
seems  to  have  been  anything  paid»  either  to  the  Duke  or  his  father. 
On  the  King’s  death  in  1436,  and  in  consequence  of  the  minority  of 
his  son,  Douglas  was  appointed  Lieut. -General  of  the  kingdom — an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death  a few  months  later,  in  1438.  Over 
his  grave  at  St.  Bride’s  is  his  effigy,  resting  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath 
a canopy  of  great  richness  and  in  excellent  preservation. 

William,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  third  and  last  Duke 
of  Touraine,  succeeded  his  father  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  having 
been  already  married,  with  such  pomp  and  splendour  as  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  Scotland,  to  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 
His  title  of  Touraine  was  recognised  by  Charles  VII.  His  career 
was  brief  and  tragic  ; he  seems  to  have  appeared  in  public  with 
a train  of  from  one  to  two  thousand  horsemen,  and,  in  common 
with  other  great  nobles  of  the  period,  to  have  exercised  a power  in 
his  estates  not  compatible  with  the  central  government  of  the 
kingdom,  creating  thereby  excessive  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
royal  officers  of  state,  of  whom  Crichton,  the  Chancellor,  and 
Livingston,  the  King’s  guardian,  were  the  chief.  The  young  Earl,  then 
but  fifteen  years  old,  and  having  just  entered  upon  his  inheritance, 
went  by  invitation  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  accompanied  only  by 
his  brother  and  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming.  The  brothers  were  at  once 
arrested,  condemned  before  a mock  tribunal,  and  forthwith  beheaded 
in  the  castle  court.  State  necessity,  the  plea  for  the  worst  of 
murders  in  the  worst  of  times,  was  the  excuse  for  a murder  which 
could  not  even  be  called  judicial.  No  doubt  the  Douglas  power 
was  felt  to  be"  incompatible  with  that  of  the  sovereign,  but  the 
moving  cause  of  the  outrage  was  not  so  much  a patriotic  desire  to 
form  a strong  government  as  personal  jealousy  of  the  heads  of  an 
over-powerful  family. 

With  the  Earl  and  his  brother  the  French  honour  expired,  but  the 
earldom,  of  Douglas  descended  to  Sir  James  of  Balveny,  a great- 
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uncle,  a brother  of  the  first  Duke  of  Touraine,  and  second  son 
of  the  grim  Sir  Archibald.  One  female,  sister  of  the  last  Earl, 
Margaret,  the  “ flower  of  Galloway,”  remained,  and  inherited  that 
lordship.  She  died  before  1509,  having  been  thrice  married,  and 
leaving,  by  her  third  husband,  daughters,  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

James  Douglas,  surnamed  the  Grosser  the  Stout,  a habit  of  body 
unfavourable  to  military  renown,  became  seventh  Earl  of  Douglas  ; 
he  was  already  Earl  of  Avonmore,  and  had  received  from  James  II. 
that  territory.  Balveny  he  held  from  his  brother,  the  first  Duke. 
Though  corpulent,  he  was  active  for  mischief.  He  burned  the  town 
of  Berwick  in  a border  foray,  and  figures  in  border  warfare.  His 
seal  is  preserved  as  Justice-General  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  probable 
that  his  decisions  savoured  of  Jeddart  justice,  of  which  the  execution 
was  wont  to  precede  the  inquiry. 

The  canopied  effigies  of  Earl  James  and  Beatrice  St.  Clair,  his 
wife,  are  seen  at  St.  Bride’s,  and  upon  the  shield  are  still  to  be  traced 
the  arms  of  Douglas,  Galloway,  and  Moray,  to  which  is  added  in  a 
fourth  quarter  the  fretted  coat  of  the  barony  of  Lauderdale. 

William,  the  eighth  Earl,  fills  a very  prominent  place  in  the  history 
of  the  family.  His  landed  estate  was  superior  to  that  of  any  Scottish 
subject,  and  his  abilities  were  fully  equal  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
thence  derived,  and  to  the  increase  of  which  his  energies  were  con- 
stantly directed.  He  was  not  only  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas 
with  its  agnates  of  Morton  and  Drumlanrig,  but  he  was  the  avowed 
leader  of  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland,  at  that  time  unsurpassed  for 
turbulence  and  experience  in  war,  and  standing  in  dangerous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Scottish  monarchy.  It  is  said  of  him  by  Godscroft,  that 
“in  wealth,  friendship,  dependence,  alliances,  and  kindred,  his 
power  and  greatness  were  such  as  were  not  matched  under  the  prince 
by  any  in  the  kingdom.” 

His  first  desire  was  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  kinsmen,  and  to 
secure  his  own  safety  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Chancellor  Crichton, 
and  of  Livingston,  the  guardian  of  the  young  King,  in  which  he  for  a 
time,  and  to  some  extent,  succeeded.  Another  great  object  was  a 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Galloway,  the  sister  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Touraine,  and  the  heiress  of  the  important  lordship  of  Galloway. 
In  this  also  he  succeeded,  and  upon  it  opened  a negotiation  with  the 
French  King  for  the  recovery  of  the  , duchy  of  Touraine.  In  this, 
indeed,  he  failed,  Touraine  being  a male  fief,  which  no  doubt  it  was 
very  undesirable  should  be  held  by  a stranger.  By  his  influence  his 
brothers  Archibald,  Hugh,  and  John  obtained  the  earldoms  of 
Moray  and  Ormond,  and  the  lordship  of  Balveny.  As  Lieutenant- 
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General  of  the  kingdom,  he  took  an  active  part  in  border  warfare, 
and  when  the  English  burned  Dunbar  and  Dumfries,  he  retaliated 
upon  the  castles  of  Alnwick  and  Warkworth. 

In  1444,  when  James  II.  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  he 
had  the  support  of  the  Earl,  who  stood  high  in  his  favour.  He  was 
present  with  a following  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  men  at  the 
famous  Burgundian  duel,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  almost  regal  state, 
he  visited  Rome  at  the  Papal  Jubilee,  on  which  occasion  he  traversed 
England  under  a safeguard  from  Henry  VI.,  and  was  attended  on 
his  passage  by  Garter  King-at-Arms  in  person. 

In  so  disturbed  a kingdom  as  was  then  Scotland,  the  influence, 
even  of  the  most  powerful,  was  largely  personal,  and  that  of  Douglas 
was  much  weakened  by  his  absence  ; nor  was  it  difficult  for  his 
enemies  to  excite  the  royal  jealousy,  or  to  trade  upon  the  popular 
feeling  which  seems  always  to  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  Earl. 
James,  however,  found  it  expedient  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
a breach  until  the  Earl,  for  his  better  personal  security,  formed  a 
confederacy  with  the  nobles,  his  allies.  The  King  regarding  this, 
probably  with  reason,  as  a conspiracy  to  limit  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  invited  the  Earl,  under  a safe  conduct,  to  a conference  at 
Stirling,  in  the  course  of  which,  irritated  by  the  Earl’s  refusal  to  dis- 
solve his  confederacy,  the  King  stabbed  him  twice  with  his  dagger — 
a bloody  deed,  supposed  to  have  been  planned  by  the  Chancellor — 
and  thus  fell  the  Earl,  assassinated  by  his  sovereign  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood  and  the  plenitude  of  his  power ; great  in  his  policy, 
great  in  his  performance,  and  greater  still  in  his  ambition.  He  left 
no  child,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 

James,  the  ninth  Earl  and  the  last,  was  a twin  with  Archibald, 
and  made  the  elder  by  the  declaration  of  their  mother.  As  Master 
of  Douglas  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three  Scottish  champions 
in  the  famous  duel  with  the  three  Burgundian  Knights  who  visited 
Scotland  in  quest  of  military  renown,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred 
that  he  was  reputed  high  among  the  Scottish  chivalry.  Neverthe- 
less he  gained  no  credit  by  his  conduct,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
being  not  only  vanquished,  but  having  sought  to  save  himself  by 
striking  an  unfair  blow.  His  first  care  on  his  succession  was  to 
avenge  his  brother’s  murder.  Soon  afterwards,  having  collected  his 
friends,  they  affixed  the  violated  safe  conduct  with  its  royal  seal  to 
the  tail  of  a sorry  jade,  and  with  every  mark  of  ignominy  dragged  it 
through  the  streets  of  Stirling,  and  from  the  Market  Cross  pro- 
claimed the  King  as  perjured.  In  the  civil  war  that  followed  the 
King  proved  rather  the  stronger,  and  the  Earl  was  forced  to  make 
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submission,  but  with  the  recovery  of  his  brother’s  title  and  lands. 
He  also  obtained  the  King’s  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his  brother’s 
widow,  and  thus  Galloway  was  again  held  with  the  Douglas  pos- 
sessions. He  also  gained  from  the  King  the  earldoms  of  Wigton 
and  Avonmore.  Even  these  concessions  did  not  procure  a lasting 
peace,  and  before  long  the  Earl,  again  in  arms,  was  again  worsted, 
his  estates  forfeited,  and  he  had  to  flee  to  England,  there  to  remain 
an  exile  for  nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  he  received  the  Garter 
from  Edward  IV.,  the  first  Scotsman  so  honoured.  At  last,  aged 
and  broken,  and  weary  of  exile,  he  joined  Albany  in  a sort  of 
armed  reconnaissance  over  the  border,  apparently  to  ascertain  what 
prospect  there  was  of  his  reception.  The  expedition  failed.  Albany 
fled,  but  Douglas  surrendered  to  the  King,  under  a guarantee  for 
life  and  limb.  He  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  Lindores,  observing, 
“ He  that  may  no  better  be  must  be  a monk.”  He  did  not,  however, 
actually  take  the  cowl.  It  is  said  that  three  or  four  years  later  King 
James,  on  his  way  to  meet  his  fate  at  Sauchie  Burn,  proposed  to 
the  Earl  to  emerge  from  his  retirement  and  bring  to  his  aid  what 
might  remain  of  the  Douglas  power  ; but  the  old  man  was  not  to 
be  tempted  ; the  hand  of  death  was  even  then  upon  him.  “ Sir,” 
said  he,  “ you  have  kept  me  and  your  black  coffer  too  long,  and 
neither  of  us  can  do  you  any  good.”  The  black  coffer  was  the 
King’s  treasure  chest.  James  went  his  way,  and  very  shortly  after- 
wards met  with  his  inglorious  death,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
Earl  also  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Though  the  last  Earl,  James,  was  not  absolutely  the  last  male  of 
the  line  of  the  Black  Douglases,  his  brothers  Archibald  and  Hugh 
each  left  issue  ; but  of  them  it  is  only  recorded  that  Hugh,  son  of 
Hugh,  was  Dean  of  Brechin,  and  died  unmarried. 

And  thus  in  obscurity  and  poverty  ended  the  elder  and  most 
powerful  line  of  the  house  of  Douglas  ; the  last  descendants  in  the 
male  line  from  the  good  Sir  James  and  Sir  Archibald  the  Grim  ; 
chiefs  who  took  the  field  with  a following  variously  estimated  at  from 
ten  to  forty  thousand  men,  drawn  from  a part  of  the  country  in  which 
each  man  was  of  necessity  a soldier,  skilled  and  exercised  in  con- 
tinual warfare  ; whom  they  were  not  only  capable  of  leading,  but  in 
whose  ranks  they  were  distinguished  for  personal  strength,  stature, 
and  prowess.  Their  military  power  was  frequently  used  in  the 
defence  of  their  country  against  the  English,  but  also  not  un- 
frequently  in  avenging  personal  and  unworthy  quarrels.  For  good 
and  for  evil  the  Black  Douglas  was  a name  of  power  in  the  State,, 
and,  if  usually  borne  by  resolute  protectors  of  the  monarchy,  was  at 
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times  among  the  most  dangerous  of  its  foes.  On  the  Tweed  and 
on  the  Tyne,  and  even  on  the  distant  Tees  and  the  Wear,  the  Black 
Douglas  was  known  and  feared,  even  in  the  employment  of  the  name 
by  the  mothers  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  to  frighten  and 
scare  their  unruly  offspring — 

When  wifes  wold  thar  childis  ban, 

Tha  wall  with  richt  ane  angry  fas 
Betech  them  till  the  Black  Douglass  : 

For  that  thar  tale  he  was  mar  fell 
Than  was  any  devill  in  Hell. 

Upon  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line,  in  no  slight  degree  pre- 
cipitated by  the  enmity  of  the  rival  kinsmen  of  Angus,  especially  of 
the  fourth  Earl  of  that  title,  the  headship  of  the  family  devolved 
upon  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus,  known  in  Scottish  history  as 
“ Bell-the-cat,”  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from  George  of  Douglas,  the 
first  Earl,  about  whose  origin  there  is  some  genealogical  uncertainty. 
That  George  of  Douglas  was  the  son  of  William,  the  first  Earl  of 
Douglas,  and  of  Margaret  Stewart,  Countess  of  Angus,  as  heiress  of 
her  father,  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  and  he  was,  therefore,  half- 
brother  to  the  second  Earl  of  Douglas  and  to  Isabel  Countess  of 
Mar,  the  children  of  the  first  Earl  by  another  Margaret,  sister  and 
heiress  of  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Mar,  a former  wife.  To  the  title  of 
Mar  he  could,  of  course,  have  no  claim  ; but  to  that  of  Douglas,  on 
the  death  of  the  second  Earl,  his  nephew,  5././.,  he  would  be  the  im- 
mediate heir — that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  legitimate.  But 
there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  whether,  though  the  undoubted  son  of 
the  Earl  by  the  Countess  of  Angus,  he  was  not  born  before  their 
marriage.  The  pedigree  given  in  Sir  William  Fraser’s  first  volume 
seems  to  assume  this  view.  Godscroft  and  the  peerages  give  to 
Earl  William  three  wives,  each  named  Margaret,  and  make  George 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  third.  But  they  do  not  explain  why  his 
descendant,  when  he  obtained  the  Black  Douglas  property,  and  took 
some  pains  to  establish  himself  in  their  place,  did  not  also  assume 
the  earldom.  Even  illegitimacy,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Archibald  the 
Grim,  was  not  always  a bar  to  succession.  Another  account,  not 
without  strong  support,  is  that  George  Douglas  was  the  son  of  Earl 
William,  but  by  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  Countess  of  Mar,  and  the 
Earl’s  sister-in-law,  and  that  the  earldom  of  Angus  was  granted  by 
special  favour  when  he  obtained  the  hand  of  one  of  the  Princesses. 
The  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  which  the  Scottish 
genealogists  would  do  well  to  elucidate. 

Angus,  a district  represented  by  the  later  shire  of  Forfar,  was  a 
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very  ancient  Celtic  earldom,  held,  like  Mar  and  Buchan,  by  a 
succession  of  Maormors.  On  its  extinction,  it  was  revived  in  the 
person  of  John  Stewart  of  Bonkyl,  whose  granddaughter  and 
heiress,  known  as  Countess  of  Angus,  was  a very  considerable  person 
in  her  day,  which  was  a long  one. 

George  Douglas,  in  whose  favour  Lady  Margaret  resigned  her 
earldom,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  in  1389,  was  married,  on  his 
coming  of  age,  to  Princess  Mary,  a daughter  of  Robert  III.  His 
career  was  brief.  He  was  present  at  Homeldon  Hill  in  support 
of  his  kinsman  Archibald,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  was  there 
taken  prisoner  and  carried  into  England,  where  he  died  soon  after- 
wards of  the  plague. 

William,  the  second  Earl,  an  only  son,  succeeded  as  an  infant, 
and  when  twelve  years  old  was  betrothed  by  his  grandmother  to 
Margaret  Hay  of  Yester,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Soon  after 
he  came  of  age  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  ransom  of  James  T.,  but  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  go  to  England,  and  so  escaped  a long  captivity.  In  the  war 
with  the  Duke  of  Albany  he  took  part  with  the  King,  and  was  one  of 
the  jurors  upon  whose  finding  the  Duke  was  executed.  He  went  to 
England  as  ambassador  in  1430,  and  in  1453,  Warden  of  the 
Middle  March,  commanded  at  the  combat  of  Piperden,  where  he 
gained  a victory.  He  died  in  his  prime,  leaving  four  sons,  of  whom 
the  third,  William  of  Cluny,  was  guardian  to  James  HI. 

James,  the  eldest  son,  became  third  Earl  of  Angus,  and  was 
betrothed,  though  never  actually  married,  to  Princess  Jean,  “the 
dumb  lady  of  Dalkeith,”  daughter  of  James  I.,  and  sister  to  the 
young  King.  In  the  breach  between  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
the  Chancellor  Crichton  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  thus  began 
the  deadly  strife  between  the  Black  Douglas  and  the  Red.  The 
Earl  held  the  title  but  eight  years,  and,  dying  childless,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother. 

George,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Angus,  the  paragon  of  wisdom,  loyalty, 
and  valour,  contributed  largely  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  family, 
so  much  so  as  to  be  styled  by  Godscroft  “the  great  Earl.”  In 
person,  as  became  his  blood,  he  was  “ tall,  strong,  and  comely  \ ” he 
was  also,  says  Godscroft,  of  “ great  wisdom  and  judgment,  eloquent, 
valiant,  and  hardy.”  As  Warden  of  the  Marches  he  early  distin- 
guished himself,  and  he  assisted  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas  when  he 
avenged  the  burning  of  Dunbar  and  Dumfries  by  treating  in  like 
manner  the  castles  of  Alnwick  and  Warkworth.  He  also  was 
present  at  the  border  victory  known  as  “ of  the  Lochmaben  Stone.” 
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Although  he  seems  to  have  been  on  fair  terms  with  his  kinsman, 
he  showed  no  disposition  to  avenge  his  murder,  but  accepted  from 
the  King  the  Douglas  Castle  and  barony  of  Tantallon,  and  various 
other  favours.  He  also  had  a royal  license  to  build  a castle  oUr  the 
rock  of  Broughty,  which  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  Angus  earldom. 
He  also  joined  the  King  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  the  ninth 
Earl  of  Douglas,  and  in  a degree  forfeiting  his  estates,  by  which  he 
largely  profited,  gaining  the  lordship  of  Douglas  from  the  exiled 
Earl,  and  assuming  Douglas  as  the  second  title  of  his  earldom. 
Twenty-four  lords,  holding  of  him,  followed  his  banner,  none  of  whom 
moved  without  a considerable  train.  He  was  present  when  James 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh 
Castle,  and  was  himself  wounded  by  the  explosion.  On  the  King’s 
death  he  completed  and  concluded  the  war  by  the  reduction  of  the 
castle  of  Wark,  on  the  Tweed,  and  with  his  own  hands  placed  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  young  King.  “ Now,”  said  he,  “ the  crown  is  on 
your  Majesty’s  head  by  my  setting,  let  me  see  who  dare  be  so  bold  as 
to  take  it  off  again,”  an  act  and  speech  which  betrayed  an  arrogance 
not  unlike  that  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  his  kinsmen  of  the 
elder  line.  The  minority  that  followed  gave  rise  to  disputes  and 
almost  to  an  open  breach  between  the  Queen-mother  and  the  Earl, 
who  took  advantage  of  his  victory  to  secure  Douglasdale,  the  cradle 
of  his  race,  and  so  to  complete  and  establish  his  power  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  elder  line.  Hermitage  and  other  of  his  new  acquisitions 
he  placed  in  the  charge  of  Douglas  of  Cavers  and  others  of  his  kins- 
folk and  supporters,  and  thus  from  the  strongholds  of  Tantallon, 
Hermitage,  and  Broughty  he  trusted  to  establish  his  newly  acquired 
power  upon  a firm  and  stable  root.  Tantallon  was  reputed  to  give 
the  command  of  the  entrance  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  Broughty  to 
that  of  the  Tay  ; and  to  the  wardenship  of  the  East  Marches,  which 
he  held  as  Earl  of  Angus,  he  added  that  of  the  Middle  Marches, 
which  had  become  a sort  of  appanage  of  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  and 
of  which  the  ninth  Earl  had  been  deprived  ; and  thus  upon  the 
border  the  Douglas  became  again  the  prevailing  power.  The 
position  of  the  Earl  at  this  time  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  took 
place  when  Henry  VI.  of  England,  with  his  Queen  and  their  son, 
crossed  the  border  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  Angus  joined 
in  the  reception,  and  proposed  to  take  an  active  part  in  replacing 
Henry  upon  his  throne.  In  the  event  of  his  success  he  was  to  be 
created  an  English  duke  and  to  receive  an  adequate  estate  north  of 
the  Trent  and  the  Humber,  under  such  conditions  that  he  should  not 
forfeit  his  allegiance  as  a Scottish  subject,  nor  be  deprived  of  his. 
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revenues,  even  in  the  event  of  a war  between  the  two  countries.  An 
indenture  to  this  effect  was  signed  by  the  two  parties,  confirmed  by 
the  King  of  Scotland,  and  approved  by  the  Pope.  The  project, 
indeed,  came  to  nothing  ; but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  Angus. 
Henry’s  Queen,  as  is  well  known,  raised  troops  in  France,  and 
landed  them  on  the  Northumbrian  coast,  wh^re  they  captured  the 
castles  of  Bamborough,  Dunstanborough,  and  Alnwick,  but  were 
vanquished  by  Edward  IV.,  and  shut  up  in  Alnwick  by  Warwick 
with  a considerable  army.  When  this  happened,  Angus,  at  the 
Queen’s  request,  collected  a strong  force  of  border  riders,  reached 
Alnwick  by  forced  marches,  relieved  the  garrison,  and  brought  them 
and  their  French  commander  in  triumph  into  Scotland.  He,  how- 
ever, lived  but  a short  time  to  reap  the  credit  of  so  gallant  a deed. 
He  died  in  1463,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  held  the  earldom 
but  fifteen  years.  Archibald,  his  only  son,  succeeded. 

Archibald,  the  fifth  Earl,  better  known  in  Scottish  history  as 
“ Bell-the-cat,”  born  in  1454,  succeeded  in  his  fifth  or  sixth  year. 
He  filled  a great  position  in  his  family  and  in  his  country,  and  if  he 
did  not  add  to  his  forefathers’  acquisitions  or  surpass  them  in  con- 
duct and  ability,  neither  did  he  in  any  degree  diminish  the  one  or 
discredit  the  other.  Very  early  in  his  career  he  shared  in  the  dis- 
content of  the  Scottish  nobles  with  their  King’s  choice  of  men  of 
low  birth  and  inferior  character  as  his  intimates,  to  the  exclusion  from 
his  Court  and  society  of  the  hereditary  and  natural  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  The  murder  of  one  brother  and  the  flight  and  exile  of  the 
other  added  much  to  the  King’s  unpopularity.  The  discontent  was 
at  its  height  when  an  invasion  of  the  English,  under  Edward  IV., 
obliged  the  King  to  seek  the  support  of  the  nobles,  when  he  advanced 
from  Edinburgh  and  took  the  field  at  Lauder,  near  Kelso.  The 
army,  from  its  composition,  was  much  under  the  influence  of  its 
feudal  chiefs,  and  Angus  and  his  friends  decided  not  to  move  on 
until  James  had  dismissed  his  parasites,  which  he  refused  to  do, 
and  much  resented  the  demand.  On  this  the  nobles  met  in  council 
in  the  church  of  Lauder  and  decided  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
King.  The  service,  however,  was  one  of  some  danger,  and  Lord 
Grey  quoted  the  well-known  fable  of  the  mice  and  the  cat,  and 
asked  how  they  were  to  bell  the  cat.  “I,”  said  Angus,  “I  will 
bell  the  cat.”  It  so  happened  that  at  that  juncture  Cochrane,  the 
newly-created  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  minions, 
presented  himself  at  the  church  door  and  demanded  admittance  in 
an  imperious  manner.  Angus  and  his  friends  at  once  laid  hands 
upon  him,  and  hanged  him  and  his  companions  over  the  bridge  of 
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Lauder.  They  were,  however,  amidst  all  this  violence,  careful  to 
respect  the  person  of  the  King,  who  not  the  less  resented  the  affront. 
He  was  at  first  placed  under  some  restraint  in  Edinburgh  Castle, 
while  his  brother  Albany  and  Angus  negotiated  with  the  English. 
James,  indeed,  gradually  recovered  his  liberty,  but  Angus  and  his 
party  possessed  themselves  of  the  Prince,  his  son.  It  was  against 
this  faction  that  James  sought  the  aid  of  the  old  Earl  of  Douglas, 
but  failed  to  induce  him  to  return  to  public  life.  James,  in  despair, 
fought  the  combat  of  Sauchie  Burn,  in  fleeing  from  which  he  was 
murdered  by  some  unknown  person. 

Angus,  who  had  always  been  opposed  to  personal  violence  to  the 
King,  at  once  took  the  part  of  his  son,  James  IV.,  and  became  his 
guardian,  proclaiming  him  king  in  1488.  Causes  of  dispute  were, 
however,  not  wanting,  and  Angus,  accused  of  treasonable  corre- 
spondence with  England,  was  committed  to  Tantallon,  and  after- 
wards besieged  there.  Ultimately,  though  reconciled  to  the  King, 
Angus  was  forced  to  exchange  Liddesdale  and  the  castle  of  Hermit- 
age, receiving  that  of  Bothwell,  still  held  by  his  descendant.  He 
also  accepted  the  Chancellorship  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  capacity 
aided  in  the  reduction  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  islands  be- 
neath the  authority  of  the  Crown.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  the  reception  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  that  “ Flemish 
counterfeit,”  but  he  appears  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  with  the 
King  of  England,  and  he  became  Warden  of  the  Middle  Marches. 
In  public  affairs  he  inclined  to  the  French  party,  and  promoted  an 
alliance  which  was  understood  to  be  hostile  to  England,  and  which 
ed,  though  contrary  to  the  Earl’s  advice,  to  the  battle  of  Flodden. 
The  Earl’s  opinion,  delivered  on  the  field,  irritated  the  King,  who 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  charge  his  great  subject  with  cowardice, 
and  told  him  that  if  he,  a Douglas,  was  afraid,  he  might  go  home. 
The  Earl,  deeply  insulted,  retired,  but  he  charged  his  sons  to 
remain  and  his  vassals  to  fight  valiantly  under  the  banner,  and  to 
sustain  the  honour  of  the  name.  They  well  sustained  it.  Both 
sons  fell  on  the  field,  and  with  them  two  hundred  of  their  followers. 
There  is  a tradition  that  the  Earl,  looking  back  from  a neighbouring 
hill,  witnessed  the  defeat. 

With  the  death  of  the  King,  Angus  laid  aside  any  resentment 
that  he  may  have  felt.  He  at  once  ’ gave  his  aid  to  repair  the 
national  misfortune,  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  the  young 
King,  then  eighteen  months  old,  and  supported  the  appointment  of 
the  Queen-mother  as  P,.egent.  But  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
blow,  and  died  in  the  year  following  the  battle,  aged  sixty-five  years. 
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The  author  of  “ Marmion,”  and  after  him  the  historiographer  of 
Scotland,  have  refused  to  the  Earl  and  four  of  his  five  sons  any 
participation  in  the  literary  talents  for  which  he 

Who  gave  fair  Scotland  Virgil’s  page 

was  conspicuous.  Sir  William  Fraser  challenges  this  view,  and 
produces  evidence  that  the  Earl  and  his  other  sons  could  at  least 
sign  their  names,  and  in  a style  that  betokens  some  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  the  pen. 

Bell-the-cat  was  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Douglases  of  the  line 
of  Angus.  From  his  eldest  son,  the  Master,  came  the  sixth  Earl, 
and  by  the  distaff  King  James  VI.  From  the  Master’s  second  son, 
George  of  Pittendriech,  came  the  seventh  and  eighth  Earls  ; from 
Sir  William  of  Glenbervie,  second  son  of  Bell-the-cat,  came  the 
ninth  and  tenth  Earls  and  their  descendants. 

Archibald,  the  sixth  Earl,  succeeded  his  grandfather  before 
1313-14,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty-five,  having  been  already  mar- 
ried to  Lady  Margaret  Hepburn,  on  whose  early  death,  childless, 
he  married,  on  his  succession,  Margaret,  the  young,  handsome,  and 
amorous  widow  of  James  IV.,  the  sister  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and 
not  unlike  her  brother  in  her  abilities,  and  in  the  sensual  side  of  her 
character.  It  was  a great  match,  even  for  a Douglas,  and  gave  him 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  for  brothers -in-law,  and  the  con- 
tinuous support  of  the  former. 

The  Earl’s  abilities  were  equal  to  his  new  position.  By  her 
husband’s  will  the  Queen,  on  her  second  marriage,  forfeited  the 
Regency.  But  she  was  not  disposed  to  resign  it  either  to  Arran  or 
Albany,  who  took  up  arms  and  besieged  her  in  Stirling  Castle, 
whence  she  fled  with  her  husband  to  England.  The  Earl,  though 
he  did  not  accompany  her  to  her  brother’s  Court,  rejoined  her  on 
her  return  to  Scotland,  where  Albany,  retiring  to  France,  had  put 
the  Regency  into  commission,  Angus  and  Arran  being  two  of 
the  six  commissioners.  This  led  to  a savage  quarrel  between  the  two 
co-regents,  and  to  the  well-known  story,  made  popular  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  of  the  clattering  conscience  of  the  episcopal  envoy.  The 
quarrel,  however,  was  not  to  be  amicably  ended.  It  came  to  an 
issue  more  suited  to  the  age  and  country  in  the  well-known  en- 
counter called  “ Clean-the-causeway,”  in  which  the  Hamiltons  were 
worsted. 

Angus  seems  to  have  been  an  unfaithful  husband,  though  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  his  wife  was  the  person  to  complain  of  it.  She 
took  part  with  Arran,  and  Angus  was  reduced  to  a sort  of  honourable 
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imprisonment  in  France,  though  still  having  the  support  of 
Henry  VIII.,  so  that,  on  his  liberation  and  return  to  Scotland,  the 
country  became  divided  into  two  camps,  sometimes  negotiating, 
but  more  frequently  fighting,  while  the  Queen  importuned  the 
Papal  Court  for  a divorce,  'which  she  finally  obtained  from  Pope 
Clement  VII.  in  1528.  Angus,  whose  power,  though  at  times  aug- 
mented, by  no  means  depended  on  his  marriage,  remained  for  a 
time  in  the  council  of  regency,  sometimes  supporting,  sometimes 
defying  the  young  King,  who  had  been  permitted,  though  under 
age,  to  have  a voice  in  public  affairs. 

For  some  time  Angus  retained  the  young  King  in  his  custody, 
until  James,  making  his  escape,  assumed  the  government  in  his  proper 
person,  and,  influenced  by  the  Queen-mother  and  the  French  party, 
made  a deadly  attack  upon  the  Earl,  declaring  a forfeiture  of  life,  lands, 
and  goods  against  him,  his  brother,  and  his  uncle,  and  laid  siege  to 
Tantallon  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and  heavy  artillery  brought  from 
Dunbar,  including  the  famous  pieces  known  as  “ thrawn-mouthed 
Mow  and  her  Marrow.”  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Earl,  anxious 
for  the  safe  custody  of  his  family  charters,  placed  them  in  an  im- 
mense brazen  pot,  taken  from  his  kitchen,  and  buried  it  in  the  earthj 
where  they  remained  many  years,  and  to  which  their  preservation 
is  to  be  attributed.  James  was  before  the  castle  for  sixteen  days, 
but  failed  to  take  it.  It  was  said  that  there  was  “nevir  sa  mikell 
pane,  travell,  expensis,  and  diligence  done  ” in  any  Scottish  siege, 
nor  w^as  it  till  some  time  afterwards,  under  the  advice  of  Henry  VHI., 
that  Angus  gave  up  the  castle  and  retired  to  England,  where  he  resided 
for  fifteen  years,  and  was  actually  a member  of  Henry’s  Privy  Council. 
James,  who  hated  the  very  name  of  Douglas,  employed  himself  until 
his  death  in  undermining  their  influence  ; nor  was  it  until  the  death 
of  Margaret,  followed  by  that  of  the  King,  her  son,  that  Angus  was 
able  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  recover  his  lands  and  much  of  his 
ancient  position. 

With  the  influence  thus  regained  he  supported  firmly  the  English 
alliance  so  long  as  it  was  advantageous  to  Scotland ; but  when  this 
ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  Henry  despatched  an  army  across  the 
border,  Angus,  to  Henry’s  great  displeasure,  took  the  lead  in  the 
defence  of  his  country,  and  led  the  Scottish  army  where  Ancrum 

Ran  red  with  English  blood  ; 

Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch 
’Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

And  in  this  he  avenged  both  the  cause  of  his  country  and  the  dis- 
honour done  by  Lord  Evers  to  the  tombs  of  the  Douglases  at  Mel- 
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rose.  Nor  was  it  the  fault  of  Angus,  who  commanded  the  vanguard, 
that  the  Scots  were  beaten  subsequently  at  Pinkie. 

Angus  lived  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  had  many  dis- 
putes with  her  French  mother,  the  Regent,  whose  authority,  when 
exercised  in  the  interests  of  her  own  country,  he  fiercely  opposed. 
Contrary  to  rule,  he  appeared  at  her  council  in  armour,  and  when 
she  pressed  him  to  give  up  Tantallon,  his  answer,  addressed  to  the 
hawk  upon  his  wrist,  was,  “ Confound  this  greedy  gled,  she  can  never 
have  enough  ; ” and  when  she  proposed  to  make  Huntly  a duke,  his 
remark,  alluding  to  the  superior  plumage  of  the  male  bird,  was, 
“ Why  not,  madam  ? But  if  he  be  a duke,  by  God,  I will  be  a 
drake  ; my  predecessors  have  done  as  good  service  as  he,  for  which 
they  have  the  privilege  of  being  first  after  the  blood  royal,  and  I will  not 
lose  it  in  my  time  under  any  such  pretence  ” — a speech  which  put  an 
end  to  the  proposal.  His  life  was  full  of  vicissitudes,  but  his  policy, 
even  at  the  Court  of  England,  was  ever  that  of  his  country,  and  his 
death  in  his  ancestral  and  well-defended  castle  of  Tantallon  was 
such  as  became  so  great  and,  on  the  whole,  so  patriotic  a leader. 
“ My  lord,”  it  was  said  to  him,  by  Hamilton  of  Aikenhead,  as  he 
lay  dying,  “ I thought  to  have  seen  you  die  leading  the  vanguard,  and 
I and  others  fighting  under  your  standard.”  “ You  say  well,”  was 
the  reply  ; “ and  now  see  me  here  willing  to  die  in  the  vanguard  of 
my  Saviour  Christ,  whose  standard  ” — lifting  and  kissing  the  crucifix — 
“ I bear  here  before  my  eyes.” 

His  character  has  been  much  distorted  according  as  the  pen 
was  guided  by  the  spirit  of  party.  A strong  vein  of  human  feeling 
pervaded  his  whole  career.  So  far  as  the  rudeness  of  the  times  per- 
mitted, he  was  gentle,  forbearing,  and  forgiving.  “ Courtesy,”  said 
he,  “ doth  gain  men’s  hearts,”  and  he  was  courteous. 

He  left  no  son  ; his  only  boy  died  an  infant.  His  daughter, 
Margaret,  who  married  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  grandmother 
of  James  VI.  The  title  and  estates,  contested,  though  unsuc- 
cessfully, by  Lady  Margaret,  descended  to  the  Earl’s  nephew, 
David  Douglas  of  Colbrandspath,  who  became  seventh  Earl, 
but  died  shortly  afterwards,  even  before  his  infeoffment.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archibald.  His  brother,  James  Douglas,  Earl 
of  Morton,  the  well-known  Regent,  beheaded  in  1581,  left  no  legiti- 
mate issue. 

Archibald,  eighth  Earl  of  Angus — “ Guid  Archibald,”  a just  man — 
succeeded  as  an  infant.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Reformed  faith. 
The  first  of  his  three  wives  was  a daughter  of  the  Regent  Mar,  and 
on  his  uncle’s  death  he  was  allowed  the  title  and  estates  of  Morton. 
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In  the  internal  troubles  of  the  time  he  inclined  to  the  English  party, 
and  gave  colour  to  a charge  of  treason  by  taking  refuge  at  the  Court 
of  Elizabeth,  who  gave  him  a favourable  reception,  and  thus  he  was 
absent  from  Scotland  during  the  raid  of  Ruthven.  On  his  return  he 
recovered  his  estates,  but,  joining  in  the  Cowrie  confederation,  a 
price  was  set  upon  his  head,  on  which  he  fled  to  Berwick  and  thence 
to  London,  under  the  continued  protection  of  Elizabeth,  though 
professing  throughout  a strong  attachment  to  King  James  and  the 
cause  of  Scotland.  He  once  more  made  terms  and  regained  power, 
when  he  supported  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  border  seems  to  have  occupied  much  of  his  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  ended  prematurely,  at  the  age 
of  thirty- three,  in  1588.  He  possessed  a full  share  of  the  courage 
and  resolution,  though  not  of  the  physical  strength  or  stature,  which 
had  long  accompanied  the  Douglas  blood,  and  which,  from  the 
altered  conditions  of  society,  were  ceasing  to  give  distinction.  He 
left  but  one  child,  a daughter;  and  his  heir  and  successor  was  his 
distant  kinsman,  William  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  who  became  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Angus.  The  title  and  estate  of  Morton  were  allowed, 
under  a special  entail,  to  the  branch  of  Lochleven. 

The  new  Earl,  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  was  of  the  blood  of 
Bell-the-cat,  being  grandson  of  Sir  William  of  Braidwood,  second  son 
of  that  hero.  His  succession  was  challenged  by  James  VI.  as  heir  of 
line  of  the  sixth  Earl,  by  descent  from  Lady  Margaret  Lennox,  the 
mother  of  Henry  Darnley.  James’s  advocate  denounced  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  heir  of  line  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  of  man,  and  of 
nature;  the  Court,  however,  decided  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  the  King  was  non-suited,  not,  however,  without 
extracting  a heavy  fine  or  bribe  from  the  Earl,  followed,  a little  later, 
by  a forced  loan  of  ;^2,ooo.  The  Earl,  who,  as  his  father,  professed 
the  Reformed  faith,  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  disinherit 
his  eldest  son,  who,  partly  educated  at  Paris,  had  become  a Roman 
Catholic.  He  had  but  a brief  enjoyment  of  his  honours,  for,  succeed- 
ing in  1588,  he  died  in  1591,  and  gave  place  to  his  eldest  son. 

William  Douglas,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Angus,  remembered  for  the 
splendour  of  his  hospitality  at  Douglas,  was  at  first  threatened  with 
forfeiture  on  the  ground  of  his  religion,  and  throughout  his  whole 
career  was  at  variance  with  the  officers  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  at 
that  time  a preponderating  powder  in  the  State.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  the  succession,  sat  in  Parliament,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
an  Act  recognising  his  right  to  the  first  vote  in  Parliament  or  in  any 
council,  to  lead  the  vanguard  in  any  Scottish  army,  and  to  bear  the 
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crown  in  any  State  ceremonial.  He  was  employed  with  success  in 
the  pacification  of  the  Northern  Highlands,  but  soon  after  was 
proceeded  against  for  a Popish  conspiracy,  committed  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  and  on  his  escape  and  armed  resistance  was  denounced 
as  a rebel.  He  seems  to  have  found  it  convenient  to  temporise  with 
the  Kirk  party,  and  so  regained  power,  and  was  engaged  in  the  old 
Douglas  occupation  of  quieting  the  borders.  The  enmity  of  the 
Kirk,  however,  broke  out  afresh,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire 
to  France,  where  he  employed  himself  in  works  of  piety  and  devotion ; 
and,  dying  in  i6ii,  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  beneath  a sumptuous  monument,  on  which,  among  other 
qualities,  he  is  recorded  as 

Satus  ille  heroibus,  ingens 
Duglasidum  Princeps  Angusiasque  comes. 

With  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  in  Scotland  was  materially  increased,  and  the 
borderers,  no  longer  exposed  to  invasions  from  England,  gradually 
laid  aside  their  lawless  practices,  although  they  were  not  as  yet,  for 
two  centuries  to  come,  to  turn  their  spears  and  broadswords  into 
draining  tools  and  plough  coulters  ; the  time  had,  however,  come  when 
the  nobles  of  Scotland  no  longer  rode  with  a train  of  armed  retainers 
defying  the  law,  and  rendering  the  administration  of  justice  impossible. 
The  Douglases,  though  they  retained  their  estates  and  continued  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  Baronage,  no  longer  opposed  the 
sovereign  in  arms,  and  if  they  sought  what  the  Crown  had  to  bestow, 
did  so  in  a more  peaceable  manner,  and  by  the  aid,  not  of  broad- 
swords, but  of  political  and  Parliamentary  influence,  of  which  they 
held  an  ample  share. 

William,  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Angus,  had  but  just  come  of  age 
when  he  succeeded.  The  forfeiture,  wTiich  on  the  ground  of  religion 
had  been  pronounced  against  his  father,  was  reversed  in  his  favour, 
though  not  without  considerable  suspicion  of  his  Romish  tendencies* 
In  his  time  the  Scoti  of  Italy,  in  the  person  of  Count  Marc  Antonio 
Scoto  d’Agazano,  revived  a claim  to  be  of  the  earlier  Douglas  blood, 
and  their  evidences  of  pedigree  were  received  favourably  by  the  Earl, 
who  travelled  in  Italy,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  some  petty  annoyances 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery,  who  regarded  the  Earl’s  episcopacy  as 
only  one  remove  from  Popery.  In  1631  he  obtained  from  Charles  I. 
a charter  confirming  the  Douglas  privileges,  and  soon  after,  on  the 
King’s  visit  to  Scotland,  he  accepted  a marquisate.  In  1645  he 
raised  a troop  in  support  of  Montrose,  under  whom  he  held  a com- 
mission, and  was  present  at  Philiphaugh,  for  which  he  was  duly 
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fined  and  imprisoned,  as  afterwards  by  Cromwell.  He  died  peace- 
ably in  1660,  and  was  buried  before  the  old  high  altar  at  Douglas. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  James  Douglas. 

The  troubles  of  Lord  James,  the  new  Marquis  of  Douglas,  did 
not  arise,  like  those  of  his  forefathers,  from  defeat  in  arms  or  from 
unsuccessful  rebellion,  nor  even  from  religious  persecution,  but  from 
far  more  ignoble  though  not  less  dangerous  causes.  Two  generations 
of  wasteful  life  and  careless  management,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  expensive  litigation,  varied  by  the  episode  of  a long  and 
bitter  domestic  quarrel,  brought  the  lord  of  one  of  the  largest 
estates  in  Scotland  to  a condition  in  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
place  his  estates  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  to  live  upon  such 
allowance  as  they  were  able  to  afford  him ; and  in  this  condition  he 
died.  Of  three  sons,  two  preceded  him  to  the  grave  ; the  third,  an 
infant,  survived  to  succeed. 

Archibald,  the  third  Marquis,  was  born  to  a large  but  impoverished 
estate,  which,  however,  benefited  by  a long  minority.  Queen  Anne 
seems  to  have  taken  a peculiar  interest  in  his  welfare,  for  she  created 
him  a duke  when  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  granted  him 
pensions  amounting  to  nine  hundred  a year  with  a view  to  his  better 
education.  She  also  confirmed  to  him  by  charter  the  coveted 
privileges  of  the  family,  which  were  also  further  secured  to  him  by  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Union.  He  came  of  age  in  1715,  and  raised  a 
body  of  three  hundred  armed  and  trained  tenantry,  whom  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  He  himself  served  in  person 
under  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Sherriff  Muir,  and  behaved  well  there. 
He  was  equally  loyal  in  1745,  and  so  far  suffered  that  Charles 
Edward  took  up  his  quarters  at  Douglas  Castle  and  treated  it  as  the 
property  of  an  enemy.  In  1758  the  Duke  married  Miss  Peggy 
Douglas,  of  the  Morton  stock,  celebrated  in  her  day  for  her  beauty 
and  her  wit.  The  union  was  not  a particularly  happy  one,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Duchess  was  exerted  with  effect  on  behalf  of  Lady 
Jane,  the  Duke’s  only  sister,  whom  at  one  time  he  was  disposed  to 
disinherit.  Douglas  Castle  was  burned  down  in  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  and  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Adam.  The  Duke,  who 
was  strongly  tinged  with  eccentricity,  directed  the  new  house  to  be 
ten  feet  larger  in  every  dimension  than  Inverary.  In  his  time  the 
estates  seem  to  have  recovered  themselves,  insomuch  as  he  added  to 
them  considerably.  He  died  childless  in  1761,  and  acknowledged 
his  sister’s  son,  Archibald  Steuart,  as  his  heir. 

The  conduct  of  Lady  Jane  gave  rise  to  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  her  son,  and  the  Douglas  cause  became  the  great 
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law  plea  of  that  age,  and  in  it  on  one  side  or  the  other  most  of  the 
great  counsel  of  the  day  were  retained.  In  Scotland  Lord  President 
Dundas  pronounced  against  the  Steuarts,  but  the  House  of  Lords 
reversed  the  decision,  much  influenced,  it  was  said,  by  the  advocacy 
of  Thurlow,  then  an  unknown  practitioner.  Archibald  Steuart  took 
the  name  of  Douglas,  and  was  created  Lord  Douglas.  His  daughter 
inherited  the  estates  and  married  Lord  Montagu  of  Boughton,  and 
their  elder  daughter  and  co-heir  married  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Home, 
whose  son,  the  twelfth  Earl,  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Douglas  estates. 
The  empty  title  of  Angus  passed  to  the  male  heir  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  whose  descendant,  the  present  Duke,  is  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  the  head  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Earls  of  Morton,  the  Douglases  of 
Lochleven,  and  the  other  cadet  branches  of  the  family  do  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  Sir  William  Fraser’s  researches,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking  would  probably 
go  far  towards  doubling  the  bulk  of  the  present  work,  which  indeed 
occupies  four  rather  formidable  volumes. 

The  Earls  of  Morton,  of  whom  twenty  have  borne  the  title,  are 
moreover  of  sufflcient  importance  to  command  a chronicle  of  their 
own.  They  have  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country,  have  held  high  office,  and  have  thrice  intermarried  with  the 
royal  house.  Let  us  hope  that  on  some  approaching  day  the 
abilities  and  industry  of  Sir  William  Fraser  may  be  employed  on 
their  behalf. 
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UNCONQUERED  MITHRAS. 


MONO  the  new  religions  which  took  deep  root  upon  the  ruins 


Jr\.  of  Roman  polytheism,  the  cult  of  the  Oriental  god  Mithras 
occupied  a place  second  only  to  Christianity.  In  its  origin  it  seems 
to  have  been  a very  pure  form  of  solar  worship,  which  prevailed 
amongst  the  ancient  Persians,  who,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  (i.  132), 
raised  no  altar,  lit  no  fire,  poured  no  libations,  but  when  one  of  them 
desired  to  sacrifice  he  brought  his  victim  to  a spot  of  ground  free 
from  pollution,  and  there  called  upon  the  name  of  the  god  to  whom 
he  intended  to  offer;  and  Strabo,  adopting  his  account,  adds  (15.  3) 
that  they  worshipped  the  sun,  whom  they  called  Mithras.  But  in 
process  of  time,  and  especially  as  it  spread  westward,  this  ancient 
form  of  belief  became  so  overlaid  with  detail  and  mysticism  that  it 
lost  its  pristine  character.  It  found  its  way  to  Europe  somewhat 
earlier  than  Christianity,  but,  as  a Roman  religion,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered contemporary  with  that  of  Christ,  by  whose  disciples  it  was 
regarded  as  a very  formidable  and  dangerous  rival.  For  a long  period 
the  two  religions  flourished  side  by  side.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  Christian  Church  adopted  many  of  its  doctrines,  and,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  heretical  sects  of  the  Gnostics  and  Basilidians,  that  is 
no  doubt  true.  Both  systems  naturally  showed  points  of  contact, 
especially  as  regards  that  mystic  symbolism  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  religious  thought  of  the  age,  and  they  may  have  mutually 
borrowed  ideas  from  one  another ; but  in  the  main  they  were  very 
distinct,  and  when  Christianity  eventually  obtained  the  upper  hand, 
and  became  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  it  made  very  short 
work  of  stamping  out  the  puerile  teaching  of  its  opponent.  We  have 
very  little  certain  knowledge  concerning  the  worship  of  Mithras  as 
it  prevailed  amongst  the  nations  who  composed  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  that  for  two  reasons  : first,  because  it  was  essentially  a secret 
and  mystic  cult ; and,  secondly,  because  the  enthusiasm  and  jealousy 
of  the  early  Christians  led  them  • to  take  extraordinary  pains  to 
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Many  volumes  have  been  written  by  foreign  savants  upon  the 
Mithraic  creed,  but  they  contain  much  that  is  purely  conjectural  and 
fanciful.  It  will,  therefore,  be  my  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader 
some  exact  information  upon  this  somewhat  difficult  subject. 

Plutarch  states  (“  Life  of  Pompey,”  c.  24)  that  the  Romans  learnt 
the  worship  of  Mithras  from  the  Cilician  pirates  who  infested  the 
Mediterranean,  and  were  eventually  exterminated  by  Pompey  about 
the  year  67  b.c.  Then  we  have  in  St.  Jerome’s  epistle  to  Laeta  an 
allusion  to  the  destruction  of  a Mithraic  temple  at  Rome  by  Gracchus, 
when  prefect  of  the  city  in  376  a.d.  We  thus  obtain  two  dates  which 
mark  the  rise  and  decline  of  a religion  that  flourished  in  the  Roman 
world  for  a period  of  four  centuries  and  a half. 

Mithras  is  sometimes  represented  as  a human  being  with  a lion’s 
head,  but  more  usually  as  a youth  wearing  a Phrygian  cap,  tunic,  and 
trousers,  with  a short  flowing  cloak  around  his  shoulders.  Lucian 
ridicules  his  foreign  appearance  : “ There’s  that  Mithras  the  Mede, 
with  his  candys  (oriental  tunic)  and  /lara  (Phrygian  cap),  who  cannot 
speak  Greek,  and  does  not  even  understand  when  people  are  drink- 
ing his  health.”  (“  Council  of  the  Gods,”  c.  9.) 

It  was  taught  in  the  mysteries  that  Mithras  was  sprung  from  a 
rock.  Commodian  calls  him  “ the  unconquered  god  born  of  a 
rock”  (“Liber  Instructionum,”  13),  and  Maternus  mentions  the  stone 
of  the  idolaters  of  which  they  say  “fledg  ei:  Trirpag”  (“  De  Errore 
Profan.  Relig.  c.  16).  This  is  sometimes  explained  as  a reference  to 
the  spark  Of  fire  that  flies  from  the  stone  when  it  is  struck,  but  the 
worship  of  Mithras  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  always,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  connected  with  rocky  caves,  and  so  the  story  may 
have  had  some  deeper  significance.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  the  precise  origin  of  such  an  idea  as  this,  so  far  back  does  it  lie  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  According  to  popular  opinion  of  later  days, 
Mithras  himself  had  a son,  named  Diorphus,  born  of  a stone. 
(Plutarch,  “ de  Fluviis,”  23.) 

Father  Montfaucon,  in  his  Italian  diary,  written  in  1698,  describes 
a remarkable  marble  statue  of  Mithras,  which  had  been  recently  dis- 
covered in  the  vineyard  of  Horatio  Muto,  near  St.  Vitalis,  at  Rome. 
It  stood  in  an  underground  vault,  surrounded  by  a number  of  small 
earthen  lamps,  with  wicks  pointing  inwards.  It  had  a lion’s  head, 
and  a human  body  enveloped  in  the  coils  of  a serpent.  Four  wings 
grew  from  its  shoulders,  two  pointing  upwards  towards  the  sky,  and 
two  depending  towards  the  ground.  Its  feet  rested  upon  a globe, 
and  each  of  its  hands  grasped  a key.  A Jesuit  priest  had  pronounced 
the  image  to  be  that  of  the  devil,  who  reigned  in  the  world  in  tho 
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time  of  paganism,  and  Montfaucon,  after  making  every  endeavour, 
without  avail,  to  see  the  statue,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Muto  had 
sent  it,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuit,  to  the  lime-kilns  to  dry  up  the 
damp  which  it  had  absorbed  by  lying  so  long  in  its  subterranean 
mansion,  or  that,  by  the  latter’s  order,  it  had  returned  to  hell  ! 

The  god  was  similarly  represented  upon  a bas-relief,  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  discovered  at  the  same  spot.  The  figure  had  a 
lion’s  head,  and  was  draped  from  the  waist  downwards.  It  stood 
beside  a lighted  altar,  with  its  arms  extended,  and  held  a flaming 
torch  in  each  hand.  From  the  midst  of  its  four  wings  a serpent 
emerged  and  encircled  it,  and  from  the  figure’s  mouth  issued  “ a 
fillet  ” (probably  tongue  of  fire)  which  waved  over  the  altar. 

The  lion-headed  man  frequently  appears  on  ancient  gems,  with 
the  inscription  “ Mithras.”  The  four  wings  are  an  Oriental  concep- 
tion, and  are  familiar  objects  upon  Assyrian  monuments.  They  are 
probably  intended  to  denote  supernatural  powers  of  locomotion. 
The  globe  on  which  the  figure  stood  indicated  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  god,  while  the  torches  are  emblematical  of  the  heat  and  light 
of  the  sun,  and  the  keys  of  his  power  of  penetrating  the  innermost 
recesses  of  heaven  and  earth.  It  was  perhaps  a misunderstanding 
of  these  and  other  symbols  which  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  notion  that 
Mithras  was  a cattle  stealer  : 

Insuper  et  furem  adhuc  depingitis  esse: 

Vertebat  boves  alienos  semper  in  antris. 

COMMODIAN,  Instruct.  13. 

That  is  to  say,  “You  depict  him  besides  as  a thief ; he  was  always 
hiding  other  people’s  oxen  in  caves.” 

The  serpent  coiled  around  the  statue  represented  the  sinuous 
course  of  the  sun  amongst  the  constellations  of  the  heavens.  If  any 
evidence  is  needed  in  support  of  this  assertion,  it  is  furnished  by  the 
discovery  at  Arles  of  a broken  statue,  evidently  representing  Mithras, 
described  by  Montfaucon.  A serpent  is  coiled  around  it  four  times, 
and  in  the  intervening  spaces  are  sculptured  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

The  Mithraic  temples  were  usually  adorned  with  a great  icon,  or 
sculptured  representation  of  the  god  in  the  act  of  slaying  the  mystic 
bull  in  a cave.  He  is  arrayed  in  the  conventional  costume  of  the 
East — a sleeved  tunic,  trousers,  and  cloak — and  wears  the  Phrygian 
cap  (or  “ cap  of  liberty,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called).  He  kneels  upon 
the  fallen  bull,  which  he  grasps  by  the  jaw  with  his  left  hand,  while 
with  his  right  he  plunges  a dagger  into  its  neck.  The  sacred  raven 
(hierocorax)  hovers  above  his  head,  a lion  crouches  by  his  side,  while 
a dog,  a serpent,  and  a scorpion  appear  to  aid  him  in  his  task,  and 
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to  participate  in  the  slaughter  of  the  dying  victim.  On  the  right  and 
left  of  the  group  stand  two  attendant  genii,  arrayed  like  Mithras, 
and  holding  lighted  flambeaux  in  their  hands.  One  of  them  holds 
his  torch  erect,  the  other  his  torch  reversed.  One  of  these  typical 
groups  found  at  Rome,  and  engraved  in  Montfaucon’s  great  work, 
‘‘Antiquity  Explained,”  contains  some  significant  details  which  it 
may  be  worth  our  while  to  notice.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
sculpture  appears  a tree  covered  with  leaves,  to  the  boughs  of  which 
are  attached  a lighted  torch  and  the  head  of  the  bull  Taurus  (the 
sign  of  the  vernal  equinox),  on  the  left  is  another  tree,  laden  with 
fruit,  from  whose  branches  hang  a reversed  and  extinguished  torch 
and  the  scorpion  (the  sign  of  the  autumnal  equinox).  In  an  upper 
panel  of  the  sculpture,  we  see  on  the  right  a representation  of  the 
moon  in  a car  drawn  by  two  horses,  who  are  falling  exhausted  to  the 
earth ; on  the  left,  a personification  of  the  sun  in  a chariot,  to  which 
are  attached  four  prancing  steeds.  In  the  space  between  the  two 
chariots  are  seven  flaming  altars,  symbolical  of  the  seven  known 
“ planets  ” or  wandering  bodies  of  the  heavens — viz.  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn.  In  front  of  these  altars 
stands  a winged  figure  of  Mithras  with  a serpent  entwined  four  times 
around  his  body.  The  entire  picture  is  obviously  of  astronomical 
significance,  and  represents  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  from  the 
period  when  it  rises  in  the  constellation  of  the  Bull,  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  and  ascends  to  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  giving  new  life  to 
nature,  until  the  time  when  it  again  declines  in  power  as  it  descends 
at  the  autumnal  equinox  and  returns  to  the  winter  solstice. 

So  far  the  cult  is  intelligible,  and  is  only  one  of  many  forms  of 
solar  worship ; but  now  comes  in  the  mystic  or  hidden  teaching,  and 
for  an  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  turn  to  the 
pages  of  a fanciful  commentary^which  Porphyry  has  written  upon  a 
certain  “cave  of  the  nymphs,”  alluded  to  in  Homer’s  “Odyssey,”  and 
which  incidentally  throws'*  much  light  upon  the  little  understood 
doctrines  of  the  worship  of  Mithras.  That  writer  says  : 

The  Persians,  when  teaching  in  a mystery  the  descent  of  souls  to  earth,  and 
their  reascent  into  heaven,  perfect  the  initiate,  calling  the  place  a “cave.”  For 
Zoroaster,  first  of  all,  consecrated  among  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Persia  a 
natural  cave,  overgrown  with  flowers,  and  containing  a spring  of  water,  to  the 
honour  of  Mithras,  creator  and  father  of  all.  And  after  him  the  custom  prevailed 
amongst  others  of  performing  the  initiations  and  sacred  rites  in  caves  and  grottoes, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  (“  De  Antro  Nympharum,”  6.) 

Plato  says  that  there  are  two  gates  or  “ mouths,”  through  one  of  which  souls 
ascend  into  heaven,  and  through  the  other  of  which  they  descend  to  earth,  and 
the  theologians  constituted  the  Sun  and  Moon  gates  of  souls  who  ascended  through 
the  sun  and  descended  through  the  moon.  {Ibid.  29.) 
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Homer,  too,  mentions  gates  of  the  sun,  by  which  (says  Porphyry)  he  means 
Cancer  and  Capricorn^  for  to  these  points  the  sun  proceeds  when  descending  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  when  ascending  again  from  the  south  to  the  north. 
But  Capricorn  and  Cancer  are  close  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  occupy  its  extremities. 
Cancer  the  northern  and  Capricorn  the  southern.  {^Ibid.  28. ) The  north  and 
south  are,  therefore,  places  proper  to  the  birth  and  decease  of  souls.  To  Mithras 
accordingly  they  assigned  a proper  seat  at  the  equator,  and  he  bears  the  sword  of 
the  Ram  (which  is  the  sign  of  Mars)  ; he  is  carried  upon  the  Bull,  because  Mithras, 
like  the  Bull,  is  the  creator  and  lord  of  generation.  He  is  placed  at  the  equator, 
having  the  north  on  his  right  and  the  south  on  his  left.  {Ibid.  24.) 

According  to  Pythagoras,  souls  are  a crowd  of  dreams,  who  assemble  in  the 
Milky  Way,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  souls  who  are  nourished  with  milk 
when  they  descend  to  generation,  and  for  that  reason  those  who  invoke  souls  pour 
to  them  libations  of  honey  mingled  with  milk,  because  they  are  wont  to  come  by 
the  attraction  of  its  sweetness  into  generation,  for  milk  is  produced  at  the  same 
time  as  souls.  {Ibid.  28.)  And  the  ancients  used  to  call  the  moon,  which  is  the 
queen  of  generation,  the  “ and  they  also  call  the  moon  the  “ Bulip^  and  the 

exaltation  of  the  moon  is  the  Bull.  Bees  are  born  of  the  bull  (jSouYej/els),  and  so 
also  are  souls  proceeding  to  generation.  {Ibid.  18.) 

The  theologians  make  use  of  honey  as  a symbol  of  many  different  things, 
because  it  possesses  various  virtues,  for  it  is  valued  for  its  property  of  cleansing 
and  preserving,  and  by  means  of  honey  things  are  rendered  incorruptible  and  old 
sores  are  cleansed.  It  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  is  collected  from  flowers  by 
bees,  which  are  born  of  the  bull.  When,  therefore,  they  pour  honey,  instead 
of  water,  on  the  hands  of  those  who  are  initiated  into  the  “ Lion”  mysteries  of 
Mithras  in  order  to  wash  them,  they  exhort  them  to  keep  their  hands  pure  from 
all  that  is  painful,  injurious,  and  impure.  {Ibid.  15.) 

Macrobius,  in  his  commentary  on  “ Scipio’s  Dream  ” (Book  1. 12), 
gives  a similar  account. 

Through  the  gates  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn  souls  are  believed  to  pass  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  to  repass  from  earth  to  heaven.  Cancer  is  called  “ the 
gate  of  men,”  because  by  it  a descent  is  made  to  this  lower  world.  Capricorn  is 
called  “ the  gate  of  the  gods,”  because  by  it  souls  return  to  the  seat  of  immortality 
which  is  proper  to  them,  and  are  numbered  with  the  gods.  Pythagoras,  there- 
fore, considers  that  the  realms  of  Dis  (Pluto)  extend  from  the  Milky  Way 
downwards,  because  souls  which  have  descended  to  that  locality  appear  to  have 
already  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  upper  regions,  and  it  is  on  that  account, 
says  he,  that  a first  nourishment  of  milk  is  offered  to  them  at  birth,  because  their 
departure  from  the  Milky  Way  commences  when  they  descend  into  earthly  bodies. 
And  so,  as  long  as  souls  destined  to  descend  remain  in  Cancer,  they  have  not  yet 
left  the  Milky  Way,  and  are  still  of  the  number  of  the  gods,  but  when,  in  the 
course  of  their  descent,  they  reach  the  Lion,  then  they  enter  upon  a commence- 
ment of  their  future  state. 

What  strikes  us  particularly  in  reading  the  above-cited  passages 
is  the  fact  that  these  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  East  found  a place 
in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
centuries  before  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Mithras.  The 
soil  was  consequently  prepared  in  advance  for  the  dissemination  of 
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that  religion,  and  its  rapid  development  and  popularity  among  Western 
nations  is,  to  some  extent,  accounted  for. 

In  the  great  icon  the  moon  and  sun  are  frequently  substituted  (in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  Platonic  account)  as  gates  of  descend- 
ing and  ascending  souls  for  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 

The  cavern  in  which  the  Mithraic  mysteries  were  celebrated 
represented,  astronomically,  the  winter  solstice,  to  which  the  sun 
declines,  and  from  which  it  again  arises  every  year,  but  in  the 
mysteries  it  was  a symbol  of  this  earth  (“  De  Antro,”  5 and  9),  to  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  souls  were  believed  to  descend  through  the  gate  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  (the  sign  of  the  summer  solstice  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere),  which  is  represented  on  the  icon  by  the 
genius  with  an  uplifted  torch,  typical  of  birth.  The  Bull  was  a 
mystic  symbol  of  generative  power,  and,  through  its  blood,  souls 
born  on  earth  obtained  new  life.  Tauroholio  in  ceternum  renatus^ 
“ Regenerate  through  the  blood  of  the  Bull,”  was  the  inscription 
engraved  upon  the  tomb  of  a devotee  of  Mithras.  The  dog,  serpent, 
and  scorpion,  originally  astronomical  signs,  seem  also  to  have  con- 
tained a reference  to  the  same  geiierative  power.  Souls  were  compared 
to  bees,  because  the  latter  were  popularly  believed  to  be  generated 
from  the  bodies  of  dead  bulls.  We  find  an  allusion  to  this  singular 
belief  in  the  4th  book  of  the  “ Georgies,”  line  555,  where  swarms 
of  bees  (apt  symbols  of  fecundity)  pour  forth  from  the  carcasses  of 
bulls  slain  in  sacrifice ; and  Virgil  elsewhere  compares  the  souls 
of  the  blessed  to  “ bees  which,  in  meadows,  on  a serene  summer’s 
day,  sit  on  varied  blossoms,  and  swarm  around  snow-white  lilies  ” 
(“  ^neid,”  6). 

The  followers  of  Mithras  were  further  taught  that  the  soul  when 
clothed  in  human  flesh  was  obliged  to  undergo  a sevenfold  initiation 
on  earth.  A passage  in  St.  Jerome’s  7th  epistle  to  Lseta,  already 
noticed,  mentions  the  symbols  which  gave  names  to  these  seven 
initiatory  rites. 

“ Did  not  your  relation  Gracchus,”  says  he,  “ a few  years  ago, 
when  he  filled  the  office  of  prefect  of  the  city,  overturn,  break,  and 
burn  the  cave  of  Mithras  and  all  the  portentous  images,  under  which 
are  initiated  Corax  the  raven,  Gryphiis  the  griffin.  Miles  the  soldier, 
Leo  the  lion,  Perses  the  Persian,  ILeliodromos  the  sun’s  course,  and 
Pater  the  father,  and,  having  given  these  pledges  in  advance,  obtain 
the  baptism  of  Christ?”  And  Porphyry  adds:  “In  the  mysteries 
of  Mithras,  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  sacred  rites  are  called,  if 
men  lions,  if  women  lionesses,  the  acolytes  are  called  ravens,  and 
the  fathers  in  a similar  manner  are  called  eagles  and  hawks.  Those 
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who  undergo  the  ‘ lion  ’ initiation  assume  the  forms  of  various 
animals,  and  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  mankind  that  these  symbols 
relate  to  the  nature  of  the  Zodiac  ” (“  De  Abstinentia,”  iv.  i6.)  The 
initiations  were  commonly  termed  Coracica^  Leontica^  Persica^  Heliaca^ 
Patrica^  &c.  In  the  Leontica,  as  we  have  seen,  the  hands  of  the 
initiate  were  washed  with  honey.  The  “ soldier,”  at  his  initiation, 
had  a crown  presented  to  him  with  a sword  interposed  (a  travesty  of 
martyrdom),  and  he  was  instructed  to  dash  it  from  his  head,  saying, 
Mithras  is  my  crown!  ” (Tertullian,  “ de  Corona,”  c.  15.) 

After  death  the  soul  of  the  votary  of  Mithras  was  believed  to 
ascend  to  bliss  through  the  gate  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  (the  sign 
of  the  winter  solstice  when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere), 
which  is  represented  upon  the  icon  by  the  genius  with  a lowered 
torch,  typical  of  death.  But  in  the  course  of  its  ascent  it  had  to 
pass  through  seven  more  tests,  corresponding  to  its  seven  initiations 
on  earth.  For  Origen  says  : 

Celsus,  like  Plato,  affirms  that  the  path  of  souls  to  earth  and  from  earth 
again  passes  through  the  planets,  and,  in  order  to  display  his  varied  knowledge, 
introduces  into  the  work  which  he  has  written  against  ascertain  Persian  mysteries, 
for  he  writes  : “ The  doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  the  worship  of  Mithras  peculiar 
to  them  have  a symbol  of  the  two  revolutions  (or  periods)  of  the  heavens — namely, 
that  of  the  fixed  stars  and  that  of  the  planets,  and  the  passage  of  the  soul  through 
the  latter.  That  symbol  is  a ladder  set  up  on  high  from  one  “ gate  ” to  another 
in  succession,  until  it  reaches  the  entrance  of  the  eighth  gate.  The  first  of  these 
gates  is  of  lead,  the  second  of  pewter,  the  third  of  brass,  the  fourth  of  iron,  the 
fifth  of  mixed  metal,  the  sixth  of  silver,  and  the  seventh  of  gold.  The  first  gate 
they  assign  to  Saturn,  indicating  by  lead  the  slow  movement  of  that  planet ; the 
second  to  Venus,  comparing  to  it  the  brightness  and  softness  of  pewter  ; the  third 
gate  of  solid  brass  to  Jupiter ; the  fourth  of  iron  to  the  planet  Mercury,  because 
iron,  like  the  god  Mercury,  is  patient  of  toil,  beneficial  to  trade,  and  equally 
famous  amongst  men  ; the  fifth  gate  of  mixed  metal  they  assign  to  the  planet 
Mars  on  account  of  its  unequal  and  varied  composition  ; the  sixth  gate  of  silver  to 
the  Moon  ; and  the  seventh  of  gold  to  the  Sun,  in  reference  to  the  colours  of  those 
heavenly  bodies.”  (“  Contra  Celsum,”  Book  VI.,  ii,  12.) 

This  passage  explains  the  winged  figure  who  is  pictured  in  the 
Mithraic  icon  as  standing  in  front  of  seven  altars.  It  is  the  perfected 
soul,  who  has  passed  through  the  seven  planetary  gates,  and  has 
reached  the  fixed  stars,  or  heaven  of  perfect  bliss. 

Before  presenting  himself  for  initiation  into  the  mysteries,  the 
devotee  subjected  himself  to  certain  ordeals,  as  a preparation  for 
what  Himerius  the  Sophist  (“  Orat.”  vii.  9)  calls  the  “ better  life.”  Elias 
Cretensis,  in  his  commentary  on  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzenus 
(“Orat.”  4),  says  : “ No  one  is  admitted  to  the  sacred  rites  of  Mithras 
unless  he  has  first  undergone  all  the  different  kinds  of  torment,  and 
has  given  a proof  of  his  piety  and  fortitude  of  mind  in  suffering  pain. 
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It  is  said  that  there  are  eighty  different  kinds  of  torture,  through 
which  the  person  desiring  initiation  must  of  necessity  pass  in  a certain 
order.  First  he  must  spend  many  days  in  the  water,  then  he  must 
cast  himself  into  the  fire.  After  that  he  must  live  in  a desert,  and 
impose  fasting  upon  himself.  And  in  this  manner  he  must  proceed, 
until  he  has  exhausted  the  eighty  kinds  of  torture.  And  if  he 
survives  them,  then  at  length  he  is  initiated  into  the  sacred  rites  of 
Mithras.” 

These  severe  rules  of  discipline  must  have  been  greatly  relaxed 
in  the  case  of  all  except  fanatics,  for  this  species  of  self-mortification, 
which  finds  such  favour  among  Orientals,  is  not  likely  to  have  com- 
mended itself  to  Western  minds,  or  to  have  become  popular  amongst 
the  Roman  public.  Besides,  we  find  that  women  and  children 
became  initiates  of  Mithras, 

The  pseudo-Christian  sects,  known  as  the  Gnostics  and  Basilidians, 
worshipped  the  sun  under  the  names  of  Abraxas  and  Mithras,  and 
both  these  mystic  names  were  found  to  contain  the  number  365,  that 
is  the  number  of  days  in  the  solar  year.  (St.  Jerome’s  Commentary 
on  Amos.)  Thus,  if  we  give  to  each  of  the  Greek  letters  its  proper 
numerical  value,  we  obtain — 

A B R A X A S 

I + 2 + 100  -h  I -F  60  + I + 200  = 365 

M E I Til  R A S 

40  + 5 -1-  10  -t-  9 + 100  -i-  I + 200  = 365 

But  the  latter  name  appears  to  have  been  deliberately  misspelt  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result  ! 

The  Gnostics  have  left  immense  numbers  of  engraved  gems, 
which  they  used  as  charms  or  amulets,  and  on  them  the  sun  is 
represented  as  a lion-headed  man,  a lion,  or  a lion-headed  snake 
crowned  with  rays,  together  with  many  other  Mithraic  symbols,  such 
as  the  bee,  the  crescent  moon,  the  seven  planets,  and  the  eight-rayed 
star. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  early  Fathers  regarded  some  of  the 
Mithraic  mysteries  as  Satanic  parodies  of  Christian  ceremonies.  Ter- 
tullian  says  : “ The  devil  himself  imitates,  in  the  mysteries  of  idols, 
the  very  details  of  the  divine  sacraments,  and  he  himself  baptizes  his 
believers  and  faithful,  and  promises  them  remission  of  sins  by  that 
ablution,  and  Mithras  signs  his  own  soldiers  upon  the  forehead, 
celebrates  an  oblation  of  bread,  and  exhibits  a symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  Resurrection.”  (“  De  Praescriptione  Haereticoruin,” 
c.  40.)  And  Justin  Martyr  adds  that^  the  devils  took  bread  and  a 
cup  of  water  in  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  were  initiated  into  the 
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mysteries  of  Mithras,  and  pronounced  certain  words  over  them,  in 
imitation  of  the  Christian  rites.  (“Dialogue  with  Tryphonus,”c.  70.)  A 
Mithraic  temple  discovered  at  Spoleto  consisted  of  a long  subter- 
ranean corridor,  at  the  east  end  of  which  were  three  niches  that  had 
once  contained  statues  of  the  god  and  his  two  attendant  genii,  but 
the  shrine  had  been  rifled,  and  the  statues  had  disappeared.  In 
front  of  the  niches  was  an  altar  with  the  inscription,  “ Soli  invicto 
Mithrae  sacrum,”  and  beside  it  stood  a rough-hewn  stone  shaped  like 
a sugar-loaf,  with  a square  orifice  cut  in  its  side  to  represent  the  hole 
in  the  rock  from  which  Mithras  emerged  at  his  birth.  Among  other 
objects  found  here  were  a large  prism-shaped  stone,  some  fragments 
of  a terra-cotta  image  of  the  god,  a little  bone  statue  of  a priest 
crowned  with  laurel,  who  kneels  and  plays  upon  a lyre  ; two  other 
figures  of  a priest  dressed  in  a red  tunic,  with  a green  band  upon  his  left 
arm,  and  a green  veil  upon  his  head,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a bill- 
hook, and  in  his  left  a cup  ; a figure  of  a priestess  arrayed  in  a red 
mantle  lined  with  green,  and  offering  a cup  ; a sacrificial  knife,  and  a 
small  bronze  cross  adorned  with  busts  of  the  sun  and  moon,  who  are 
represented  with  nimbi  around  their  heads.  (“  Archaeologia,”  47,  205.) 

In  another  artificial  cavern  at  Ostia  the  great  icon  occupied  the 
east  end,  with  an  altar  before  it,  and  in  a sort  of  side  chapel  were 
seven  other  altars,  sacred,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  the  seven  planets. 
(“  Archaeologia,”  48,  19.) 

A cave  temple  was  discovered  some  years  ago  upon  a hillside  at 
Housesteads,  Northumberland.  A spring  of  water  flowed  through  it, 
and  there  were  extensive  foundations  of  a building  connected  with 
the  exterior  of  the  grotto.  At  the  west  end  stood  a half-length  statue 
of  Mithras  enclosed  in  an  oval  shrine,  upon  which  were  sculptured 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  shrine 
stood  two  altars,  one  inscribed  “To  God  the  sun,  unconquered 
Mithras  the  eternal,”  and  the  other  “ To  God  the  best  and  greatest, 
unconquered  Mithras  the  eternal  ” ; and  the  names  of  the  Consuls 
which  appear  upon  the  latter  indicate  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  year 
252  A.D.  Facing  the  shrine  was  a broken  fragment  of  the  conventional 
icon  representing  Mithras  slaying  the  bull.  These  relics  are  preserved 
atNewcastle-on-Tyne.  (Hodgson’s  “Northumberland,”  vol.  3,  part  2.) 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  salient  points  connected  with  this 
very  mysterious  religion,  and  the  passages  which  are  referred  to  in 
this  brief  account  will  enable  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further 
pursuing  the  subject  to  investigate  more  fully  the  details  of  the  worship 
and  ritual  of  “ the  unconquered  god.” 

THOMAS  H.  B.  GRAHAM. 
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PHYSICIANS 
OF  THE  OLDEN  DAYS. 


HE  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  London, 


Jl  during  the  present  year,  renders  it  a not  inappropriate  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Medical  Profession  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A significant  and  instructive  event  surely, 
as  it  changed  the  empirical  pretenders  of  the  middle  ages  into  the 
pioneers  of  a life-saving  art  and  science  ; thus,  as  statistics  have 
definitely  proved,  materially  affecting  the  length  of  human  life.  It  is 
both  curious  and  instructive  to  consider  carefully  the  difficulties  that 
had  to  be  contended  with  at  the  period  when  Church  and  Medicine 
definitely  separated.  To  note  how  and  by  whom  these  difficulties 
were  grappled  with  and  overcome  is  to  throw  many  significant  side- 
lights on  some  of  the  most  important  historical  events  of  a most 
interesting  portion  of  our  national  history. 

To  understand  properly  the  position  of  the  medical  profession  at 
this  epoch  it  is  necessary  to  epitomise  the  disposition  of  different 
ages  and  different  nations  to  the  medical  men  of  their  times.  In 
most  of  the  pagan  mythologies,  gods  were  the  patrons  and  creators 
of  medicine  ; the  Greek  god  of  medicine,  Esculapius,  has  lent  his 
name  to  the  medical  profession  of  after  ages.  Cicero  tells  us  : 
“ Deorum  immortalium  invention!  consecrata  est  ars  medica.”  Pliny 
states  : “ Diis  primum  inventores  suos  assignavit  medicina  ” ; he  also 
adds  that,  if  any  nation  did  without  physicians,  none  ever  did  with- 
out physic  ! Hippocrates  says  : “ They  who  first  found  out  the  way 
of  curing  distempers,  thought  it  an  art  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gods, 
which  is  the  received  opinion.”  Celsus  tells  us:  “Medicina nusquam 
non  est.”  In  the  book  of  the  “Wisdom  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach” 
we  find  : “ Honour  a physician  with  the  honour  due  unto  him  for 
the  uses  which  ye  may  have  of  him,  for  the  Lord  hath  created  him. 
For  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  and  he  shall  receive  honour  of 
the  king.  The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head,  and  in 
the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration.  The  Lord  hath 
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created  medicines  out  of  the  earth;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor 
them”  ; — proving  the  estimation  in  which  the  profession  was  held 
by  the  Jews  of  old. 

The  pages  of  Herodotus  throw  light  on  the  curious  custom  of 
the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  of  bringing  the  sick  into  the  public 
thoroughfares  for  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  passers-by  ; thus 
explaining  many  references  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  a 
similar  practice  among  the  Jews. 

Among  the  Egyptians  we  find  that,  although  they  held  the  medi- 
cal art  in  estimation,  yet  the  highest  orders  of  the  priesthood  were  not 
physicians;  only  the  image-bearers,  or  “ pastophori,”  were  allowed  to 
prescribe  and  use  remedies  named  in  the  six  “ Hermetical  books.” 
Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  greatly  venerated  by  the  Greeks. 
Homer  tells  us — 

A wise  physician  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal 

Is  more  to  armies  than  the  public  weal. 

Most  of  the  physicians  in  Rome  were  Greeks.  Juvenal  has 
satirically  told  us  the  name  of  one  : — 

How  many  sick  in  one  short  autumn  fell, 

Let  Themeson,  their  ruthless  slayer,  tell. 

An  epigram  of  Martial  tells  us  of  the  curious  custom  of  the 
Roman  physicians  visiting  their  patients  attended  by  a train  of 
students : — 

I’m  ill.  Send  for  Symmachus  ; he’s  here, 

His  hundred  pupils  following  in  his  rear. 

All  feel  my  pulse  with  hands  as  cold  as  snow  ; 

I had  no  fever  then — I have  it  now. 

The  Athenians  prohibited  slaves  or  women  practising  medicine, 
while  the  Romans  left  surgery  to  slaves  and  freedmen. 

Among  the  many  curious  medical  works  which  gave  celebrity  to 
Celsus  one  aphorism  of  his  may  be  noted  which  no  modern  school  of 
medical  ethics  has  ever  attempted  to  gainsay  : “The  man  of  real 
ability  IS  always  ready  to  make  a frank  acknowledgment  of  his  errors, 
especially  in  a profession  where  it  is  of  importance  to  posterity  to 
read  the  truth.’’'^  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  day 
Galen  added  much  to  medical  research. 

We  have  noted  curiously  that  religion  from  pagan  days  was 
associated  with  medicine ; in  the  middle  ages  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries  monopolised  learning,  and  undertook  to  reap  for  religious 
purposes  the  benefit  of  the  cure  of  bodily  ailments.  The  bishops  of 
each  English  diocese  had  the  power  to  issue  licences,  however  incom- 
petent they  were  to  judge  of  medical  capability.  The  last  time  this 
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power  was  exercised  in  England  was,  I understand,  in  1827,  when 
the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  granted  a degree  of  M.D.  to 
Sir  Charles  Clarke  at  Lambeth  Palace, 

Chaucer  gives  us  a striking  portrait  of  the  physician  of  his  day  : 
With  us  there  was  a Doctour  of  Physik, 

In  al  the  worlde  was  there  non  hym  lyk 
To  speke  of  physik  and  of  surgerye, 

For  he  was  groundit  in  astronomy. 

A great  quack  and  renegade  priest  of  the  Reformation  period, 
Andrew  Borde,  gave  the  name  of  “ Merry  Andrew  ” to  suchlike 
frequenters  of  country  fairs.  Madame  de  Sevigne  aptly  defines 
quackery  as  “Specieux  babil,  des  mots  pour  des  raisons,  et  des 
promesses  pour  des  effets.” 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  physicians  then  had  not  tlic 
knowledge  they  now  possess  of  facts,  which  enables  them  to  weigh 
more  justly  certain  probabilities.  They  became  possessed  of  more 
learning  at  this  particular  period  as  a result  of  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Hume  states  : “The  Greeks,  among 
whom  some  remains  of  learning  were  still  preserved,  being  scattered  by 
these  barbarians,  took  shelter  in  Italy,  and  imported,  together  with 
their  admirable  language,  a tincture  of  their  science.”  From  the 
Italian  Universities  the  revival  of  literature  and  science  spread  to 
England. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Noil  viiltus  instantis  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  solida. — Horace. 

In  the  tenth  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  September  23,  1518, 
“ John  Chambre,  Thomas  Linacre,  Ferdinand  de  Victoria,  Medicorum 
Nostrorum,  Nicholas  Holsack,  John  PTancis,  Robert  Yaxley,”  were 
granted  letters  patent  giving  them  the  privilege  of  admitting  men  to 
practise  medicine  in  London  and  seven  miles  round.  This  was  the 
original  foundation  of  the  present  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London.  The  first  letters  patent  having  apparently  been  inadequate  for 
the  purposes  intended,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  a statute 
was  passed  enacting  that  no  person  save  a graduate  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  should  practise  in  England,  unless  he  had  a licence  from 
the  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  aforesaid,  and  from  three 
of  the  “ Elects,”  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  Fellows. 

In  1552  we  find  the  new  college  rejected  two  candidates,  one  of 
whom  subsequently  had  a degree  conferred  on  him  at  Oxford  ; an 
admonition  was  addressed  therecn  to  that  University  by  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Dr.  John  Caius.  To  conclude  this  episode  we 
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must  adduce  the  fact  that  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Caius  the  same 
candidate,  Ludforde,  became  on  April  7,  1563,  F.R.C.P.  of  London. 

The  words  of  the  original  Charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  then  standing  and  condition  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  the  following  quaint  manner  : — 

“ Before  this  period  a great  multitude  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  had  no  insight  into  physic,  nor  in  any  other  kind  of 
learning  ; some  could  not  even  read  letters  in  the  book  ; so  far  forth 
that  common  artificers,  as  smiths,  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  and 
accustomably  took  upon  them  great  cures,  to  the  high  displeasure 
of  God,  great  infamy  of  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt,  damage, 
and  destruction  of  many  of  the  King’s  liege  people.”  Let  us  now 
see  the  upshot  of  this  wise  protection  of  the  public  in  the  words  of 
Stow’s  “Chronicles  ” : — “A  counterfeit  doctor  was  set  on  horseback, 
his  face  to  the  horse’s  tail,  the  same  tail  in  his  hand  as  a bridle,  a 
collar  of  jordans  about  his  neck,  a whetstone  on  his  heart,  and  so  led 
through  the  City  of  London  with  ringing  of  basins  and  banished. 
Such  deceivers,  no  doubt,  are  many  who,  being  never  trained  up  in 
reading  or  practice  of  physic  or  chirurgery,  do  boast  to  adoe  great 
cures,  especially  upon  women,  to  make  them  straight  that  before 
were  crooked,  corbed,  or  crumped  in  any  parts  of  their  bodies  . . . 
but  the  contrary  is  true  ; for  some  have  received  gold  when 
they  have  better  deserved  the  whetstone.”  The  antiquary  and 
historian  puts  the  case  graphically  and  forcibly,  but  some  of  the 
words  used  being  now  obsolete,  it  may  add  to  the  clearness  of 
the  description  if  we  realise  that  “jordans”  were  pots  of  the  shape 
of  modern  soda-water  bottles  with  rather  larger  necks,  then  used  for 
experiments  by  alchemists.  The  well-known  statesman  of  the 
next  century.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  has  left  on  record  a repartee  which 
elucidates  the  use  then  made  of  the  phrase  “ to  deserve  the  whet- 
stone.” When  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  expatiating  to  James  I.  on  the 
possession  of  the  true  philosopher’s  stone  by  an  Italian  hermit,  in  reply 
to  that  monarch’s  question,  “ What  kind  of  stone  was  that  ? ” Bacon 
quaintly  and  appositely  exclaimed,  “ Perhaps  it  was  a whetstone  ! ” 
Of  the  six  founders  of  the  College  of  Physicians  the  two  first, 
Linacre  and  Chambers,  were  intimately  connected  with  the  King’s 
household.  Of  the  four  others  we  know  little  except  that  they  must 
have  been  men  of  learning  and  weight  ih  their  day  to  have  assumed 
the  position  they  did.  As  it  is  self-evident  that  Chambers  and 
Linacre  used  their  influence  with  their  monarch,  not  for  their  own 
aggrandisement,  but  for  the  advantage  of  their  fellow-creatures 
and  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity,  it  is  necessary,  in 
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order  to  understand  their  actions,  to  note  what  manner  of  men 
they  were.  In  very  early  days  the  only  three  “ Syrs  ” were  these  : 
“ Syr  Kynge,  Syr  Knyghte,  Syr  Prieste.”  So  Linacre  and  Chambers, 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  were  designated  “ Sir  ” as  priests,  not 
as  physicians. 

Thomas  Linacre  was  born  at  Caixterbury  in  1460.  He  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  a family  of  Saxon  descent,  who  held 
the  manor  of  Linacre,  near  Chesterfield,  from  before  the  Norman 
Conquest  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  visitation  of 
Derbyshire,  in  1569,  Richard  St.  George  Norroy  gives  two  of  this 
family  the  rank  of  Esquire  or  Armiger,  an  honour  then  only  of  descent 
or  creation.  Their  family  also  held  the  manor  of  Brampton,  near 
Chesterfield,  as  a fief  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  their  heir- 
male  died  without  issue  in  1588,  at  Hasland  Hall,  an  old  manor- 
house  still  existing,  which  the  writer  has  seen  descend  from  the 
honour  of  a farm  homestead  to  the  subdivision  into  four  dwell- 
ings for  colliers.  Thomas  Linacre  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
became  a Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  He  then  accompanied  an 
embassy,  sent  by  Henry  VIL,  to  Rome,  and  while  in  Italy  he  secured 
the  patronage  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  the  restorer  of  Italian 
literature,  and  shared  the  studies  of  Piero  and  Giovanni  de’  Medici — 
the  latter  became  afterwards  Pope  Leo  X.  Under  such  auspices  the 
young  English  student  gained  access  to  the  valuable  manuscripts  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eastern  languages  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
Laurentian  Library.  While  Linacre  was  thus  studying  under  Angelo 
Poliziano  and  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  by  comparison  of  dates  we 
learn  that  the  latter  was  superintending  the  printing  of  a curious 
edition  of  Homer  in  1488  ; so  perhaps  Linacre  may  have  helped  to 
revise  the  very  proof  sheets  of  a splendid  copy  which,  singularly 
enough,  is  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London.  Dibdin  speaks  of  this  edition  as  follows  : “ Homerus 
Chalcondylae,  Florent.  fol.  1488,  Greece,  2 vols.  Editio  Princeps  : This 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  publications  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
well  known  to  bibliographers,  and  to  be  found  in  all  the  libraries  of 
the  curious.  This  immortal  work  (for  such  a production  at  such 
an  early  period  of  typography  well  merits  the  appellation)  was 
composed  and  executed  by  the  care  and  application,  and  at  the 
expense,  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyle  the  Athenian  and  Demetrius 
of  Crete.”  Palmer,  in  his  History  of  Printing,  observes : “ This 
excellent  work  I have  seen  in  the  curious  library  of  Dr.  Mead, 
and  I dare  affirm  that  whoever  examines  the  whiteness  of  the 
paper,  the  fineness  of  the  character,  the  elegant  disposition  of 
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the  matter,  the  exact  distance  between  the  lines,  the  large  margin, 
and,  in  short,  the  whole  performance,  with  its  various  orna- 
ments, will  easily  own  it  a masterpiece  in  that  kind.”  (Dr.  Mead, 
it  may  here  be  remarked,  was  the  physician  who,  when  called  to 
Queen  Anne’s  deathbed,  at  once  said  she  would  not  long  survive. 
He  was  physician  to  George  II.,  and  used  his  influence  with  his 
friend  Guy  to  leave  his  wealth  to  the  hospital  we  associate  with  his 
name.)  Linacre  graduated  at  Padua,  he  then  returned  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  took  his  M.D.  at  Oxford,  and  taught  Greek  at  that  University 
before  Cardinal  Wolsey  established  there  the  Greek  chair.  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Plenry  VII.  made  him 
physician  to  Prince  Arthur.  To  this  young  Prince  he  dedicated  a 
work  on  mathematics,  and  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Mary,  a treatise 
on  grammar.  Linacre  taught  the  Princess  Catherine  of  Aragon 
Italian.  Through  her  he  gained  great  influence  in  the  Court  of 
Henry  VIIL  Erasmus  wrote  at  this  period  that  “ the  palace  of  the 
King  of  England  contains  more  men  of  condition  \i.e.  learning]  than 
any  Academy.”  The  same  writer,  in  a letter  to  a friend,  says  : — “ I 
present  you  with  the  works  of  Galen,  now,  with  the  help  of  Linacre, 
speaking  better  Latin  than  they  ever  before  spoke  Greek.”  The 
presentation  copies  of  Linacre’s  translation  of  four  books  of  Galen’s 
“Methodus  Medendi,”  belonging  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum  ; both  are  exquisitely 
bound  in  white  vellum ; that  of  the  King  is  impressed  with  the 
Royal  arms,  that  of  Wolsey  has  on  it  a Cardinal’s  hat  ; the 
dedication  in  this  latter  book  is,  I believe,  in  Linacre’s  own 
handwriting.  The  signature  resembles  that  in  a book  presented 
to  the  College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  William  Woodford,  in 
i733j  entitled  “Opera  Agricolationum  Columellae  Varronis 
Catonisque  necnon  Palladii,  cum  exscriptionibus  et  commentariis  D. 
Philippi  Beroaldi,  1496.”  Erasmus  seems  to  have  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Linacre’s  talents  as  a physician.  A passage  in  one  of 
his  letters  remarks  that  “ No  Linacre  was  at  hand  to  restore  him 
to  health  by  his  skilful  advice.”  His  reputation  as  a physician 
depends  on  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  of  his  medical 
skill,  for,  although  he  lived  through  several  epidemics  and  con- 
troversies respecting  the  treatment  of  the  same,  he  left  no  original 
work  on  medicine  ; but  his  classical  learning  is  undoubted.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  to  study  Aristotle 
and  Galen  in  the  original.  He  numbered  Wolsey,  More,  Erasmus, 
Melancthon,  Aldus  Manutius,  Dean  Colet,  and  Caius  among  his 
friends  and  patrons.  He  became  a priest  late  in  life,  certainly  not 
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from  pecuniary  motives,  as  his  appointments  were  not  lucrative.  In 
his  old  age  he  applied  himself  closely  to  theological  studies,  and  is 
said,  after  a careful  perusal  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  to  have 
uttered  the  scathing  comment  on  the  morality  of  the  period  that 
“ Either  this  is  not  the  Gospel,  or  we  are  not  Christians.”  Linacre 
died  of  stone,  in  great  agony,  October  20,  1524.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  the  succeeding  President  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  Dr.  Caius,  had  erected  to  him  a fine  monument,  which 
however  was  lost  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  He  bequeathed  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  his  house  in  Knightrider  Street,  where  its 
first  meetings  had  been  held  under  his  fostering  care. 

John  Chambers,  first  on  the  roll  of  the  six  physicians  who  formed 
the  College  of  Physicians, ‘ is  more  remarkable  for  the  religious 
preferment  he  had,  than  for  his  medical  status.  He  served  the  office 
of  Censor  to  the  College  in  1523,  and  with  Dr.  Butts,  Dr.  Cromer, 
and  Dr.  Aug,  he  compiled  a MS.  Pharmacopoeia,  mainly  for  the  use 
of  Henry  VIII.,  several  prescriptions  therein  being  of  the  king’s  own 
invention ; this  is  preserved  among  the  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  a native  of  Northumberland,  and  became  a priest 
in  early  life.  He  was  a Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford ; after  taking 
the  degree  of  M.A.  he  in  1 502  went  to  Italy,  and  graduated  in  physic  at 
Padua.  On  his  return  to  England  he  became  King’s  Physician,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Linacre,  to  whom  he  took  personally  the  king’s  permission 
to  dedicate  to  him  his  translation  of  Galen’s  “Method  of  Healing.” 

In  1508  he  got  the  living  of  Bowden,  Leicestershire;  he  became 
Canon  of  Windsor  in  1522  ; in  1524  he  was  collated  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Bedford  ; in  1526  he  was  made  Warden  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  On  October  29, 1531,  he  was  made  M.D.,  Oxford. 
In  1536  he  signed  the  “ Articles  of  Faith  ” as  Dean  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Westminster ; he  was  also  Archdeacon  of 
Meath,  but  he  was  exempt  by  letters  patent  from  his  clerical  duties, 
as  he  was  the  king’s  physician.  He  gave  11,000  marks  to  build  “a 
very  curious  cloyster  ” to  his  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  but 
he  lived  to  see  it  demolished  at  the  Reformation.  Godwin  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  confusing  him  with  his  namesake  and  con- 
temporary John  Chamber  the  last  Abbot,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  who  died  in  1556.  He  it  was  who  performed  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

As  Court  Physician,  Dr.  Chambers  attended  at  Greenwich 
Palace  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  born.  In 
a letter  (extant)  to  the  Privy  Council,  regarding  Queen  Jane 

* He  outlived  his  five  contemporaries, 
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Seymour’s  critical  condition  when  Edward  VI.  was  born,  he  signed 
himself  “ Priest.”  All  the  biographers  of  John  Chambers  assert 
that  he  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster.  On 
reference  to  the  registers  of  that  church  (by  kind  permission  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster),  I found  he  was  also  married 
there.  I noted  in  the  register  for  1545,  “Maryayg  for  Novem- 
bre  the  ix  day  John  Chambre  with  Jono  Wardell  ” ; in  the  register 
for  the  following  year  is  an  entry  of  the  ‘‘  crystenyng  ” of  their 
son.  Among  the  Burryalls  for  1549,  in  June,  is  the  record  of  the 
death  of  ‘‘Jono  Chambe,”  and  on  July  2 that  of  “Sir  John 
Chambe.”  By  reference  to  the  Churchwardens’  Account  Books  ^ of 
the  same  period,  preserved  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Westminster 
(through  the  kindness  of  the  Vestry  Clerk),  I was  enabled  to  find  that 
in  June  1549  payment  from  Sir  John  Chambe  had  been  received  for 
the  grave  and  “belle”  at  the  burial  of  Joan  Chambe;  and  on 
July  2,  1549,  I noted  the  item  of  “viii^^  ” for  “belle”  paid  at  the 
burial  of  “ Sir  John  Chamber,”  but  could  trace  no  charge  for  his 
grave.  Hence  the  question  arises— Did  he  share  his  wife’s  grave, 
for  which  he  had  so  recently  paid  ? or,  as  a priest,  had  he  a claim 
to  a grave  for  nothing  ? The  ordinary  price  of  a funeral  at  that 
period  appears  to  have  been  about  2d, 

Among  the  number  of  missing  tombstones  at  St.  Margaret’s 
Church  is  that  of  Chambers.  In  the  MS.  book  on  the  Tombstones 
Past  and  Present,  presented  to  the  church  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Poole,  I find  an  annotation  after  the  name  of  Dr.  John  Chambers  : 
“Afterwards  interred  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  and 
finkUy  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.” 

The  celebrated  picture  by  Holbein,  preserved  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Barbers’  Company,  is  often  incorrectly  designated,  “ Granting  of 
the  Charter  to  the  Barber-Surgeons.”  As  the  Company  received 
their  Charter  in  1512,  a comparison  of  dates  proves  this  to  be  im- 
possible. Holbein  did  not  come  to  England  till  1526,  when  he 
brought  a letter  of  recommendation  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  More 
let  him  live  in  his  house  three  years,  and  employed  him  to  paint 
several  pictures,  and  in  1529  invited  the  king  to  inspect  these 
pictures  ; thus  Holbein  was  never  presented  to  the  king  till 
fifteen  years  after  the  Barbers  received  their  Charter.  In  the 
picture  Henry  looks  about  fifty,  and  as  several  persons  represented 
in  the  picture  did  not  belong  to  the  Company  till  1541,  when  the 

^ See  “Some  Curiosities  of  Westminster,”  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June 
1894. 
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Company  of  Barbers  and  the  Guild  of  Surgeons  were  united  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  was  probably  in  commemoration  of  this  event 
that  the  famous  picture  was  painted. 

Chambers  is  the  first  of  the  three  kneeling  figures  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  king ; he  wears  a gown  trimmed  with  fur,  and  a biretta- 
like  cap.  (Physicians  appear  then  to  have  worn  large  loose  red 
robes,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  generally  red  caps.  Chaucer  thus 
describes  their  dress  in  his  time  : “ In  scarlet  gown,  furred  well.”) 
He  has  a straight  short  nose,  well-defined  eyebrows,  a clean 
shaven  chin,  and  a severe  expression  of  countenance.  In  the 
Annals  of  the  “ Barber-Surgeons,”  regarding  this  celebrated  picture 
the  following  account  is  given  : “In  1734  the  Company  of  Barber- 
Surgeons  agreed  with  Mr.  Bernard  Baron  for  him  to  engrave 
the  picture  for  150  guineas.  ...  It  was  published  in  1736,  and  is 
a faithful  reproduction  much  sought  after  by  collectors.  Baron  has, 
however,  copied  the  picture  exactly  as  he  saw  it  on  the  copper-plate, 
so  that  when  the  impressions  were  struck  off  everything  was  reversed. 

. . . The  print  is  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  with  a 
Latin  inscription.” 

In  1894  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  became  possessed  of  a 
beautifully  painted  miniature  of  Dr.  Chambers,  a copy,  the  learned 
Treasurer  kindly  informed  me,  of  one  at  Vienna,  painted  on  the  back 
of  a ten  of  clubs,  the  work  of  T.  Oliver  the  elder,  a celebrated  English 
miniature  painter.  The  background,  like  that  of  most  of  his  minia- 
tures, is  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  blue,  rarely  seen  except  on  Sevres 
china.  The  features  are  most  carefully  painted,  and  resemble  in 
every  particular  the  face  in  the  large  picture  by  Holbein  mentioned 
above  ; the  furred  gown  and  curious- shaped  cap  are  also  the  same  ; 
perhaps  in  the  miniature  Dr.  Chambers  appears  a little  younger.  On 
the  frame  is  the  following  inscription  : — “Joan  * Chambre  M • D * 
Henrici  * Octavi  * Regis  * Archiatrus  * Hujus  • Collegii  * e * 
fundatoribus  * Coll  • Merton  * Oxon  * custos  • Ecclesiae  * Collegiatae  • 
Scti  . Stephani  * Westmonasteriensis  * Decanus  * Obiit  * MDXLIX.” 

Behind  Dr.  Chambers  in  Holbein’s  picture  of  the  Barber- 
Surgeons  kneels  Dr.  William  Butts,  whose  expressive  physiognomy 
proves  how  true  is  the  record  of  the  books  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  in  which  he  is  described  as  “ vir  gravis,  eximia  literarum 
cognitione,  singulari  judicio,  summa  experientia  et  prudenti 
consilio  doctor.”  Another  portrait  of  Dr.  Butts,  by  Holbein,  was 
exhibited  in  1866  at  Burlington  House.  Sir  William  Butts,  born  in 
Norfolk,  was  educated  at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  his  degree, 
B.A.  1506,  M.A.  1509,  M.D.  1518;  was  admitted  a Fellow  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Physicians  November  9,  1529.  He  was  physician 
to  Henry  VII I. , Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and 
Queen  Mary  I.  He  received  £^20  per  annum  from  the  king  for 
attendance  on  his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  also  at- 
tended Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  George  Boleyn,  Lord 
Rochford,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  Court  of  the  Reformation.  His 
wife  was  a gentlewoman  of  the  Princess  Mary’s  household  \ her  portrait, 
also  by  Holbein,  was  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  in  “The  Court  of 
Henry  VHI.”  To  the  prudence  and  worldly  common-sense  of  Sir 
William  Butts,  Queen  Mary  1.  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the 
protection  of  her  life.  Shortly  after  the  divorce  of  her  mother, 
rumours  of  attempts  by  partisans  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  poison 
the  Princess  Mary  coming  to  the  ears  of  her  good  physician,  he 
warned  Lady  Shelton,  the  Princess’s  governess,  to  redouble  her  care 
of  her  royal  charge  for  her  own  sake,  as  it  was  reported  in  London 
that  she  was  trying  to  poison  the  Princess. 

Being  sent  to  the  death-bed  of  CardinalWolsey  by  Henry  VIIL, 
he  vainly  attempted  to  reconcile  his  sovereign  to  the  dying  Minister. 
That  he  had  a good  influence  over  Henry  VUI.  is  proved  by  the 
immortal  lines  of  Shakspeare  {Henry  F///.,  act  v.  scene  2),  founded 
on  historic  facts  regarding  his  courageous  intercession  on  behalf 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  Butts  died  November  22,  1545,  and  was 
buried  at  Fulham  Church.  His  epitaph  was  wTitten  by  his  friend 
Sir  John  Chake  in  Latin  elegiacs.  He  left  three  sons,  but  had  only 
one  grandchild  ; she  married  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  eldest  son  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  royal  payments  to  a physician  was 
when  Nicholas  de  Ferneham  was  called  to  the  Court  of  Henry  IIL, 
at  a salary,  until  he  became  Bishop  of  Durham.  In  the  Accounts 
for  the  Royal  Household,  which  date  from  the  thirty-third  year  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  continue  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VH.  and 
Henry  VHI.,  we  find  no  regular  allowance  was  made  to  the 
royal  physicians — they  were  given  a “reward,”  i.e.  honorarium  ; the 
royal  apothecaries,  however,  were  paid  as  in  the  form  of  a legal 
demand.  Among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  are 
the  Accounts  of  Henry  VIIL  On  May  16,  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  we  note  : “ To  Cuthbert  the  King’s  Apothecarie  in  full  : 
XXX  1.  xii^  vi^.” 

On  October  13  : “To  the  Sergeant  Apothecary  his  bill  xxviii  11. 
iip  xd.  ” 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  on  Feb.  i : “In  reward  to 
Dn  Yakesley  and  another  physitian,  iiiii  11.” 
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On  March  30  : “Paid  to  my  lady  princess  phisitian  ih  reward 
xxvi  11.  xiiP.” 

On  October  5 : “To  Dr.  Butts  phisitian  for  ye  use  of  Dr. 
Thurleby  Bishop  of  Ely  by  King’s  command  x 11.” 

On  September  20,  1546,  Christopher  Barker,  Garter  King-at» 
Arms,  granted  arms  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  : “ Sables, 
a border  with  semy  fflourdeluces  golde,  in  the  chefe  an  arme 
chamois  oute  of  a clowde  argent  and  azure,  with  the  Rase 
of  the  Son  golde,  with  a cuffe  ermin,  the  hande  ffelenge  the 
powlle  of  an  arme  in  fesse  chamois  : in  point  a powmegrannatte 
golde.” 

The  founders  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  were  probably 
pure  physicians,  for  in  1524  we  find  they  forbade  by  statute  their 
licentiates  from  making  or  selling  medicine.  Apothecaries  were 
then  generally  grocers;  afterwards  they  were  incorporated  by  James  L, 
who,  in’  the  preamble  of  the  charter,  states  that  “114  of  his 
natural  subjects  were  learned  in  the  mystery  of  pharmacy.”  Thence- 
forth grocers  were  forbidden  to  keep  apothecaries’  shops.  In  1543 
we  find,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
bad  medicines  were  ordered  to  be  burnt  in  the  “ aperto  foro”  at 
Westminster.  In  1565  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  College  of 
Physicians  the  privilege  of  “ one,  two,  three,  or  four  human  bodies 
yearly  to  dissect  and  anatomise.”  The  original  charter  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  has  been  altered  under  several  Acts  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  succeeding  sovereigns.  On  March  26,  1663, 
the  original  number  of  six  Fellows  was  altered  to  forty,  and  in  1694, 
under  William  and  Mary,  it  was  again  increased  ; now  it  is  practically 
unlimited.  The  bye-laws  have  been  altered  from  time  to  time  as 
varying  customs  and  the  changes  of  centuries  exacted.  Many 
famous  names  are  and  have  been  on  the  roll  call,  but  none  more 
deserving  of  notice  than  the  half-forgotten  worthies  mentioned  in 
this  article.  Considering  their  opportunities,  they  were  men 

Whose  lives  more  than  preceptive  wisdom  taught 
The  great  in  action,  and  the  pure  in  thought — 

men  of  whom  Englishmen  for  all  time  should  be  proud ; men  to 
whom  the  words  of  the  Apocrypha  seem  to  be  thoroughly  appro- 
priate— “ Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.” 

The  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  art  of  surgery 
occurred  before  this  period.  In  1163  the  Council  of  Tours  forbade 
the  clergy  to  operate,  as  the  practice  involved  “shedding  of  blood, 
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which  was  incompatible  with  their  holy  office.”  Surgery  thus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Guild  of  Barbers,  who  had  previously  acted  as 
assistants  to  the  monks  in  the  minor  operations  of  tooth-drawing 
and  blood-letting,  but  the  guilds  gradually  merged  their  semi- 
religious  character  into  that  of  trading  secular  companies.  In  1506 
the  Guild  of  Surgeons  of  London  was  incorporated  with  the  City 
Company  of  Barbers,  and  henceforth  was  known  as  the  Barber- 
Surgeons,  “ till  the  final  separation  of  the  craft  of  barbery  from  the 
profession  of  surgery  took  place.”  In  1540  an  Act  of  Parliament 
permitted  barbers  to  draw  teeth  but  not  to  “let  blood.” 

William  Hobbes  in  1461,  and  Thomas  Vicary  in  1530,  were 
Sergeant-Surgeons  to  the  Sovereign,  but  no  name  as  yet  stands  forth 
prominently  from  the  page  of  history  as  a surgeon  ; the  art  was  in 
its  scientific  infancy,  and  many  discoveries  had  to  be  made  ere 
surgery  rose  to  its  present  dignity. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  physicians  were  chiefly  men  of  letters 
trained  in  the  Universities  of  England  and  the  Continent ; they  were, 
it  appears,  apt  to  consider  it  infringed  their  dignity  to  attend  patients 
in  bed,  so  the  barber- surgeons  gradually  encroached  on  their 
province  ; hence  we  find  the  second  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Dr.  John  Caius  (the  learned  founder  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge),  defending  the  rights  of  the  College  alike  against  the 
illegal  practices  of  surgeons,  and  against  the  empirics  who  violated 
the  law  of  the  land.  Space  precludes  entering  here  into  the  details 
of  how  the  surgical  profession  has  risen  to  its  present  eminence,  or 
of  recording  the  names  of  those  great  surgeons  whose  eflbrts  for 
suffering  humanity  have  “ left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ” ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Examination  Hall  of  the  Conjoint  Board 
on  the  Victoria  Embankment  is  a practical  proof  that  Medicine 
and  Surgery  now  work  hand  in  hand,  while  a glance  at  the 
present  roll  call  of  the  profession  will  show  that  its  great  leaders 
are  to  be  found  equally  in  the  ranks  of  the  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  in  the  house  bequeathed  to  it  by  its 
first  President,  Linacre,  in  Knightrider  Street.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  College  moved  to  Amen  Corner,  where  Dr.  Harvey 
erected  a Convocation  House  and  Museum ; and  in  1656  he  assigned 
to  the  College  his  paternal  estate,  of  the  value  of  ^^56,  to  defray  the 
cost  of  an  anniversary  feast  and  an  annual  Latin  oration.  After  the 
Great  Eire  of  1666,  the  Fellows  subscribed  for  the  erection  of  a new 
College  in  Warwick  Lane,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
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This  College  is  satirically  described  in  the  opening  canto  of  Sir  S. 
Garth’s  “ Dispensary 

Not  far  from  that  most  celebrated  place 
Where  angry  Justice  shows  her  awful  face  ; 

Where  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  ; 

There  stands  a Dome,  majestic  to  the  sight. 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  awful  height. 

A golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 

Seems  to  the  distant  sight  a gilded  pill. 

When  Warwick  Lane  was  turned  into  a market  the  College 
removed,  June  25, 1825,  to  its  present  abode,  Pall  Mall  East.  There, 
over  the  portal,  stand  as  an  “ echo  of  deepest  meaning  from  the 
great  and  mighty  Nations  of  the  Dead  ” (Carlyle)  three  statues,  those 
of  Linacre,  Harvey,  and  Sydenham: — Thomas  Linacre,  the  priest  and 
physician,  fit  representative  of  the  past,  the  reformer  of  abuses,  the 
man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  foresight — in  one  word,  the 
Founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London  : 

William  Harvey,  the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  age,  who,  by  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  did  more  for  medical 
science  than  has  ever  been  achieved  before  or  since  : 

Thomas  Sydenham,  the  great  physician,  pioneer  of  the  present 
school  of  medical  research,  “ Father  of  Modern  Medicine  ” ; his 
delineations  of  disease  have  never  been,  and  probably  never  will 
be,  surpassed ; he  was,  to  use  Locke’s  well-known  aphorism,  “ one 
of  the  master-builders  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning.” 


MARY  L.  SINCLAIR. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  STAMFORD 
BRIDGE. 


IT  is  related  that  when,  under  the  Danish  dynasty,  the  eyes  of  the 
English  people  fixed  themselves  with  trembling  hope  on  Edward, 
surnamed  the  Confessor,  a Glastonbury  monk  dreamt  that  he  saw  St. 
Peter  anoint  Edward  king.  The  dreamer  dared  to  ask,  “ Who  shall 
succeed  him  ? ” “ Care  not  thou  for  that,”  answered  the  Apostle  ; 

“for  the  kingdom  of  England  is  God’s  kingdom.”  “Which,  surely,” 
says  worthy  old  Holinshed,  “ may  in  good  earnest  appear  to  be  full 
true,  unto  such  as  shall  ripely  consider  the  state  of  this  realm  from 
time  to  time  ; how  there  hath  ever  been  governors  raised  up  to 
maintain  the  majesty  of  the  kingdom  and  to  restore  the  same  to  its 
former  dignity,  when  by  any  mishap  it  hath  been  brought  in 
danger.” 

If  this  is  not  exactly  what  passes  for  the  philosophy  of  history  as 
set  forth  by  some  of  its  modern  exponents,  it  rings  remarkably  like 
the  philosophy  of  history  as  expounded  by  one  great  and  thoughtful 
historian  who  happened  to  combine  broad  philosophic  views  of  his- 
tory with  Christian  belief.  And  anyhow  it  springs  from  a deeper 
source  than  any  philosophy.  It  springs  from  the  heart  ; and 
philosophy  is  of  the  head,  heady. 

“ It  would  make  a diligent  and  marking  reader  both  muse  and 
mourn,”  continues  our  wise  old  chronicler,  “ to  see  how  variable  the 
state  of  this  kingdom  hath  been ; and  thereby  to  fall  into  a considera- 
tion of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  this  mortal  life;  which  is  as- 
unsure  as  a ship  on  the  sea  in  stormy  weather.  For  as  the  chances 
that  beset  our  life  are  manifold,  so  also  are  they  miserable,  and 
sudden,  and  unshunnable.  And  true  it  is  that  the  life  of  man  is  in 
the  hands  of  God  ; and  the  state  of  kingdoms  doth  also  belong  to 
Him,  to  stay  or  to  unstay  them.” 

All  men  had  clearly  foreseen  that  Edward’s  death  would  beget 
the  evils  of  a disputed  succession.  Edward  himself  foresaw  this. 
But  the  right  of  hereditary  descent  was  then  so  little  recognised. 
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unless  backed  by  personal  merit  or  a powerful  party,  that  he  disre- 
garded the  else  indubitable  claim  of  Edgar  Atheling  and  named  his 
friend  and  kinsman  William  of  Normandy  as  his  successor.  Mean- 
while, the  widespread  corruption  of  men  and  manners  made  a deep 
impression  on  his  pure  mind  ; and  the  sins  of  the  nation  made  him 
dread  some  national  visitation.  Others  shared  his  fears  ; and  the 
appearance  of  a comet  in  the  sky  strengthened  these  fears.  “ Thou 
art  come,”  cried  a monk  of  Malmesbury,  as  he  gazed  at  the  hairy 
star,  “ thou  art  come  to  bring  sorrow  to  many  a mother  ! I saw  thee 
long  years  ago ; but  now  I behold  thee  far  more  terrible,  threatening 
ruin  to  this  land.” 

The  good  monk  did  but  voice  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country.  But  in  the  same  degree  in  which  the  blazing  stranger 
scared  the  English,  it  raised  the  hopes  of  those  who  were  then  pre- 
paring to  invade  the  realm. 

At  the  head  of  these  stood  Tostig,  the  brother  of  Harold,  chosen 
king,  spite  of  Edward’s  will.  Tostig,  after  an  act  of  almost  incredible 
wickedness,  had  sought  shelter  in  the  territories  of  Count  Baldwin 
of  Flanders — then  the  common  asylum  of  all  outlaws  and  freebooters. 
Thence  he  hied  to  Denmark,  and  besought  his  kinsman  King  Svend 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  England,  and  encouraging  him  by  the 
example  of  his  uncle  King  Canute.  Svend  replied  that  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  Denmark  against  the  Norwegians,  and  begged 
to  be  excused.  Tostig  angrily  replied  that  perhaps  he  might  succeed 
in  finding  some  king  not  afraid  to  undertake  great  deeds.  He 
found  one  in  Harold  Hardrada  of  Norway.  He  then  went  back  to 
Flanders,  and  there  collected  a large  fleet ; filled  it  with  the  offcasts  of 
society  that  harboured  there  ; sailed  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he 
laid  in  a store  of  cash  and  other  needments,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
ravage  the  south  coast  as  far  as  Sandwich,  in  Kent.  King  Harold 
of  England,  meantime,  gathered  a yet  greater  force,  both  naval  and 
military,  wherewith  to  confront,  not  only  Tostig  and  Hardrada,  but 
William.  Tostig  durst  not  meet  him  ; but  sailed  for  the  Humber 
with  sixty  ships,  landed  at  Lindsey,  and  there  butchered  many  a 
good  man  and  true.  This  brought  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  down 
upon  him.  They  drove  him  out  of  the  land.  The  seamen  he  had 
pressed  into  his  service  forsook  him  ; and  he  set  sail  for  Scotland 
with  twelve  small  ships  only,  there  to  await  the  coming  of  his 
Norwegian  ally. 

That  ally  had,  meanwhile,  mustered  half  the  naval  and  military 
strength  of  his  realm,  and  set  sail  with  500  vessels,  great  and  small — 
t he  mightiest  armament  that  had  ever  put  forth  from  Norway.  The 
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fleet  touched  at  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  Harold  Hardrada  left  his 
queen  Ellisif  with  his  daughters  Maria  and  Ingegerdi,  and  thence  set 
sail  for  England  with  a large  reinforcement  of  adventurers.  Enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  he  landed  in  the  district  then  called 
Klifland — “ a part  of  the  coast,”  writes  Camden,  “where,  when  all 
the  winds  are  laid  and  the  sea  dead  calm,  a hideous  groaning  is  often 
suddenly  heard  ; and  then  the  fishermen  fear  to  go  to  sea,  believing 
the  ocean  to  be  a huge  monster,  then  hungry,  and  eager  to  glut 
itself  with  men’s  bodies.”  The  Kliflanders  offered  Harold  no  resist- 
ance, and  he  marched  on  to  Scarborough.  Here  he  resorted  to  a 
mode  of  attack  long  practised  on  that  coast.  He  erected  a towering 
pile  of  wood  close  to  the  walls,  and  overtopping  them.  When  the 
whole  was  blazing  fiercely,  he  caused  the  crest  of  the  burning  mass 
to  be  thrust  over  into  the  town  by  means  of  long  poles  ; some  of  the 
houses  caught  fire,  and  the  town  was  then  taken  and  plundered. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  thereupon  yielded  them- 
selves to  his  mercy,  and  he  pushed  on  with  his  fleet  to  the  Humber. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  well  with  him  and  his  ally,  Earl  Tostig. 
For  English  Harold,  more  fearful  of  a descent  from  Normandy  than 
from  Norway,  had  gathered  both  his  navy  and  army  on  the  southern 
coast,  taking  up  his  headquarters  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  There  he  had 
lain  the  summer  long,  and  there  he  would  still  have  lingered.  But  when 
September  8,  the  Nativity  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  came — the  season 
when  the  people  were  wont  to  begin  laying  in  their  winter  stores — 
there  was  no  holding  the  forces  together  a day  longer.  The  troops 
disbanded  themselves  ; the  fleet  hoisted  sail  for  London.  Thither 
King  Harold  hasted  by  land,  spurred  by  the  tidings  that  the  ships 
of  his  Norwegian  namesake  were  sailing  up  the  Ouse  towards  York. 
In  London  he  hastily  collected  a fresh  army,  and  marched  northwards 
with  all  possible  speed  ; while  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  mustered 
all  their  forces  to  repel  the  invaders. 

On  Wednesday,  September  20,  the  eve  of  St.  Matthias,  Harold 
Hardrada  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array  against  them  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  not  far  from  York.  The  right  wing  of  his  army 
abutted  on  the  river  ; the  left  on  a deep  ditch  and  a broad  marsh 
then  under  water.  His  main  strength  lay  in  the  other  wing,  and 
there  he  planted  his  famous  banner,  hight  the  Landwastcr,  the 
labarum  of  this  heathen  king.  As  he  fully  expected  and  intended, 
the  two  earls  chose  to  assail  the  conspicuously  weaker  wing.  They 
routed  it ; but  in  so  doing  they  laid  themselves  open  to  a flank 
attack  by  his  main  force.  It  charged,  and  overthrew  them  with  great 
slaughter.  Many  were  drowned  in  the  ditch,  and  so  many  in  the 
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marsh  that  the  Norwegians  are  said  to  have  crossed  it  dryshod  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  foes.  The  earls,  with  the  wreck  of  their 
host,  took  shelter  in  York.  Tostig,  however,  had  partisans  among 
its  citizens  ; and  when,  on  the  following  Sunday,  his  heathen  ally 
Hardrada  encamped  near  Stamford  Bridge,  intending  to  besiege  the 
city,  Tostig’s  friends  threw  open  the  gates  and  acknowledged 
Hardrada  as  their  king  by  right  of  conquest.  The  burghers  of  York 
then  gave  hostages  for  their  good  behaviour,  supplied  the  invaders 
with  provisions,  and  listened  to  their  proclamation  that  all  should  be 
spared  who  would  march  southward  with  Tostig  and  Hardrada,  and 
help  them  to  subdue  the  rest  of  the  realm.  The  Norwegians  and 
their  leaders  then  returned  to  their  ships  to  make  merry  over  their 
victory  with  pottle-deep  potations. 

During  their  junketing,  Harold  of  England  reached  York  with 
the  vanguard  of  his  army.  Now,  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
heartily  hated  Tostig  for  his  ruthless  cruelty.  Hence  they  warmly 
welcomed  King  Harold,  closed  their  gates,  and  set  a watch  upon  the 
walls,  lest  tidings  of  his  arrival  should  be  carried  to  the  invaders. 
On  the  morrow,  Hardrada,  little' dreaming  whom  those  walls  enclosed, 
prepared  to  enter  the  city,  where,  it  had  been  agreed,  he  should  on 
that  day  appoint  officers,  parcel  out  lands,  and  give  laws  at  his  dis- 
cretion. One  third  of  his  force  he  left  with  his  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  his  son  Olaf,  aided  by  two  Orkney  earls,  named  Paul 
and  Erlendr,  and  his  prime  favourite,  Eystern  Orri,  the  star  of  the 
Norwegian  chiefs,  and  the  betrothed  of  his  daughter  Maria.  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  accompanied  their  king  and  captain.  But, 
the  morning  being  exceedingly  hot,  and  the  Norwegians  expecting 
mo  fighting  that  day,  they  left  their  hauberks  of  twisted  mail  behind 
them,  and  wore  no  defensive  armour  but  helmet  and  shield.  Hence, 
though  armed  with  sword  and  spear  as  usual,  and  some  with  bow 
and  arrows,  they  felt  somewhat  staggered  when,  on  nearing  the  walls 
of  York,  they  espied  a mighty  host  advancing,  whose  glittering 
shields  and  breastplates  shone  through  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by 
their  horses’  hoofs.  Hardrada  halted  his  men,  and  sent  for  Tostig 
to  ask  him  who  these  might  be.  Tostig  replied  that  they  looked 
verily  like  a hostile  army  ; yet  that  they  might  perchance  turn  out  to 
be  his  friends  and  kinsmen  come  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  tender  their 
services,  and  plight  their  faith.  A minute  or  two  sufficed  to  dispel 
this  illusion  ; and  Tostig  then  advised  a speedy  retreat  to  the  ships, 
that  they  might  don  their  hauberks,  and  summon  the  rest  of  the 
troops  to  their  aid,  if  they  judged  fit  to  face  the  enemy’s  cavalry. 

' This  counsel  Hardrada  spurned,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  a hasty  retreat 
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might  dishearten  his  own  men  and  hearten  the  foe.  Instead  of 
retreating,  he  bade  his  standard-bearer,  Frirekr,  erect  the  Landwaster, 
and  sent  three  fleet  messengers  to  summon  the  reserve  force,  trust- 
ing that  he  could  hold  his  own  against  the  English  host  till  .the  rein- 
forcement should  arrive. 

Thus  resolved,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  a long,  thin  line,  and  bent 
each  end  back  till  they  joined  in  a close  circle  of  a uniform  depth, 
shield  to  shield — a wall  of  bucklers.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  stood 
the  Landwaster.  Beside  it  stood  Hardrada  himself,  with  a few 
picked  companions,  ready  to  face  danger  wherever  it  threatened. 
This  array  he  chose  as  the  surest  defence  against  a far  superior  force 
of  cavalry,  accustomed  to  charge  in  a serried  mass,  and,  if  beaten 
back,  to  charge  again  at  whatever  point  seemed  weakest.  The  front 
line  of  his  circle  he  bade  kneel  on  one  knee,  and,  resting  the  butt 
end  of  their  spears  on  the  ground,  direct  their  points  towards  the 
horses’  heads.  The  second  line  stood  upright,  with  their  lances  so 
levelled  as  to  pierce  the  breast  of  any  horse  that  should  break  through 
the  front  row.  Behind  stood  the  bowmen,  ready  to  back  their 
brethren.  Having  thus  marshalled  his  men,  Hardrada  rode  round 
the  circle  inspecting  it.  His  lofty  stature  alone  would  have  sufficed 
to  strike  the  eye  of  King  Harold  as  he  drew  near.  But  Hardrada’s 
sky-blue  mantle  and  gleaming  helmet,  with  the  coal-black  war-horse 
he  bestrode,  made  him  peculiarly  conspicuous.  “ Who  is  he  ? ” asked 
the  English  king.  “ The  King  of  Norway,”  was  the  answer.  At  this 
moment  Hardrada’s  steed  stumbled  and  threw  him.  He  sprang 
lightly  to  his  feet,  exclaiming,  “ This  portends  that  I shall  possess 
this  realm.”  King  Harold  interpreted  the  omen  otherwise.  “ The 
King  of  Norway,”  he  said,  “ is  stalwart  and  comely  \ but  fortune  has 
forsaken  him.” 

Anon,  a score  of  horsemen — clad,  man  and  horse,  in  complete 
mail — rode  forth  from  the  English  ranks  ; and  their  captain  asked  : 
“Is  Earl  Tostig  here?”  Replied  Tostis:  for  himself,  “You  know 
right  well  that  he  is  here.”  Then  said  the  spokesman  of  the  parley- 
ing party  : “ Your  brother,  King  Harold  of  England,  bids  me  say  that, 
if  you  lay  down  your  arms,  the  whole  of  Northumbria  shall  be  yours; 
or,  if  that  will  not  content  you,  a third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.” 
“ Ah  ! ” replied  the  earl.  “ My  brother  has  changed  his  tone  since 
last  winter,  when  he  had  nothing  for  me  but  words  of  scorn  and 
enmity.  Had  he  the7i  spoken  thus,  many,  now  dead,  would  be  alive, 
and  far  happier  the  plight  of  England.  But  tell  me,  now,  if  I accept 
these  terms,  what  reward  shall  I offer  my  trusty  ally,  King  Harold 
Hardrada,  the  son  of  Sigurd  ? ” “ Seven  feet  of  English  earth,” 
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replied  the  envoy ; “ or,  say  a few  inches  more,  since  his  height 
exceeds  that  of  common  men.”  Answered  Tostig  : “ Go,  bid  King 
Harold  prepare  himself  for  battle.  When  the  Norsemen  tell  the 
story  of  this  day  never  shall  they  say  that  Tostig,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle,  forsook  King  Harold  Hardrada,  his  trusty  ally,  and  went  over 
to  the  enemy.  He  and  I are  of  one  mind  and  will — either  to  die  an 
honourable  death,  or  to  win  England  by  the  strong  hand  ” Away 
rode  the  horsemen  ; and  Hardrada  said  to  Tostig;  “Who  was  he 
that  spoke  to  you  so  proudly?”  “Who  but  King  Harold  himself, 
Earl  Godwin’s  son  ! ” answered  Tostig.  “ Then,  had  I known  that 
before,  never  should  he  have  ridden  back  alive,  lest  he  should  live  to 
boast  of  our  slaughter,”  replied  Hardrada,  Answered  Tostig:  “He 
acted  rashly.  But  when  he  offered  me  peace  and  an  ample  kingdom 
I could  not  betray  him  to  his  death.  Rather  let  him  slay  me  than  I 
slay  him  so  foully.” 

The  battle  began.  Again  and  again  did  the  English  horsemen 
charge  the  serried  circle  of  the  foe  ; but  failed  to  break  it.  At  length, 
finding  sheer  force  unavailing,  they  resorted  to  stratagem.  They 
feigned  to  retire  in  despair.  The  Norwegians  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  broke  their  ranks.  Swiftly  the  English  wheeled  round  and 
charged  them  in  full  force.  Hardrada  strove  his  utmost  to  encourage 
his  troops,  both  by  voice  and  example.  He  fought  like  a lion.  But 
an  arrow  suddenly  pierced  his  neck  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Most  of  those  who  fought  by  his  side  shared  his  fate.  But  his 
banner  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  English,  and  was  set  up  again  in 
its  old  station  ; while  Tostig  assumed  the  vacant  command.  Harold 
forthwith  sent  to  offer  peace  and  pardon  not  only  to  his  brother,  but 
to  all  the  Norwegians  who  survived.  They  angrily  replied  that  they 
would  die  to  the  last  man  rather  than  make  terms  with  the  murderer 
of  their  king  ; and  they  rushed  to  the  attack,  and  fought  like  mad- 
men. At  this  moment  up  came  Eystern  Orri,  with  his  detachment, 
all  breathless  and  well-nigh  spent  with  haste.  But  the  tidings  of 
Hardrada’s  death  acted  on  them  as  the  bhang  acts  on  the  Malay  who 
runs  amuck.  It  maddened  them  ; and  their  furious  onslaught  on 
the  English  host  went  down  to  aftertimes  as  “ Orri’s  Tempest.”  But 
few  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  lived  to  speak  of  it.  Fatigue  and 
heat  and  madness  drove  many  of  them  to  fling  away  their  shields 
and  doff  their  breastplates  ; while  some  of  those  who  did  not  thus 
court  death  at  the  hands  of  a mighty  host  of  well-armed  foes  sank 
and  died  of  sheer  exhaustion.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  invaders 
perished,  and  all  their  chiefs,  Tostig  among  them.  The  few  Nor- 
wegians who  survived  made  for  the  ships.  At  their  heels  came  the 
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victors,  like  a pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry.  To  save  his  comrades, 
one  brave  Norwegian — the  Horatius  Codes  of  his  country — took  his 
stand  upon  a narrow  bridge,  and  held  it  single-handed  against  the 
pursuers,  till  one  of  them — more  cunning  than  courageous — crept 
under  the  planks,  and  pierced  the  hero  with  a spear  thrust  upwards 
between  the  skirts  of  his  hauberk,  Down  he  sank,  and  the  pursuers 
dashed  onwards  unhindered  to  the  ships,  where  the  panting  fugitives 
stood  huddled  together  like  a flock  of  sheep.  But  Harold  spared 
them  ; and,  on  their  taking  solemn  oath  to  maintain  faith  and  friend- 
ship towards  England,  he  suffered  them  to  depart  in  four-and-twenty 
ships,  with  their  young  King  Olaf,  under  whose  beneficent  reign,  be 
it  added,  the  Norwegians  enjoyed  unbroken  peace  and  prosperity  for 
twenty-five  years. 

This  was  reckoned  the  bloodiest  battle  that  had  ever  yet  been 
fought  on  English  soil.  And  surely  never  was  field  more  stoutly 
contested.  Yet  this  decisive  victory  gave  King  Harold  but  a brief 
breathing-time  before  his  fate  overtook  him.  For  three  days  only 
after  the  fall  of  Tostig  and  Hardrada,  William  the  Norman  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  host  which 
won  him  the  Crown  of  England,  and  gave  Harold  those  seven  feet 
of  English  earth  he  had  promised  and  provided  for  Hardrada. 
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A DRIVE  FROM  PARIS  TO  NICE. 

WE  had  often  desired  the  opportunity  of  leaving  for  the 
nonce  our  conventional  and  prosaic  method  of  travelling, 
and  of  undertaking  with  horses  and  carriage  a long  continental 
journey  byroad. 

The  autumn  was  fast  approaching,  and  a week’s  uninterrupted 
wet  weather  made  us  long  to  be  in  balmy  Southern  France  where  the 
palm  and  the  orange  tree  flourish.  So  in  the  early  days  of  Septem- 
ber we  had  already  decided  to  drive  from  Paris  to  Nice,  a distance, 
if  I do  not  err,  of  650  miles,  and  began  to  seriously  consider  our 
route  and  to  make  the  necessary  preparations.  From  a general 
map  of  France,  and  from  maps  of  every  department  that  we  were 
to  traverse,  we  traced  our  route  via  Marseilles.  Our  intention 
was  to  travel  slowly,  not  at  break-neck  speed  for  the  dubious  honour 
of  creating  a record ; but  in  order  not  to  tediously  prolong  our 
journey  we  did  not  intend  to  diverge  from  our  appointed  route  by 
going  whithersoever  a picturesque  scene,  an  historical  reminiscence,  or 
a popular  tradition  attracted  us. 

We  landed  at  Le  Havre,  whence  we  went  direct  by  rail  to  Paris, 
where  our  groom,  two  horses  and  a trap,  had  already  preceded  us. 
Here  I am  reminded  of  the  incredulous  surprise  of  some  Parisians 
when  they  heard  that  we  were  about  to  drive  to  Nice:  Sapristi ! 
vous  n' arrive  rez  pas  demain.^  dest  line  belle  promenade  alorSj  &c.  Our 
impedimenta  though  not  large  was  ample — two  portmanteaux,  some 
rugs  and  mackintoshes,  a supply  of  tools,  a dozen  horseshoes,  two 
extra  shafts,  and  various  additional  harness  for  both  horses,  wFich, 
throughout  the  journey,  were  driven  tandem. 

At  length  we  were  en  route.,  early  on  the  morning  of  September 
23,  for  Charenton,  two-and-a-half  kilometres  south-east  of  the 
enceinte  of  Paris.  Our  patience  was  nearly  exhausted  by  the  miles 
of  hideous  pave  that  we  had  to  traverse,  when  we  were  relieved  by 
finding  ourselves  on  the  broad,  smooth,  and  finely  macadamised 
route  7iationale.  After  a few  minutes’  halt  at  a farm  house,  where  we 
asked  for  water  and  clover  for  the  horses,  we  proceeded  to  Melun. 
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There  seemed  to  be  a certain  charm  on  the  following  morning  about 
this  prettily  situated  town  that  much  impressed  us  ; the  cloudless 
canopy  of  blue  contrasted  well  with  the  white  houses,  and  enhanced 
the  bright  clean  appearance  of  the  streets,  along  which  were  purling 
streams  of  limpid  water.  Before  midday  we  entered  historic 
Fontainebleau,  and  halted  at  the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  A few 
minutes’  quest  brought  us  before  a charming  glade.  Here  we  un- 
harnessed, and  having  tethered  the  horses  we  sat  down  a la  turque 
or  sprawled  before  our  simple  and  plentiful  lunch.  Quaint  old 
Montereau,  which  we  reached  an  hour  before  nightfall,  seemed  to 
be  wild  with  excitement  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  troops 
returning  from  the  great  Eastern  Manoeuvres.  “ Can  we  pass  the 
night  here  ? ” we  asked  of  several.  “ Impossible^  il  np  a pas  de  placed 
was  the  reply.  Indeed  there  was  not,  we  were  assured,  even  stabling 
for  one  horse,  but  an  old  inhabitant  brought  us  to  the  Hotel  du 
Grand  Monarque.  We  thankfully  prepared  ourselves  for  the  table 
(Phdte^  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  attended  by  many  officers. 
How  insensible  some  people  are  of  the  “ fitness  of  things,”  to 
employ  a hackneyed  expression  ! An  ill-advised  discussion  between 
an  officer  and  a civilian  upon  the  merits  of  the  French  and  the 
German  armies  threatened  to  make  us  unwilling  witnesses  of  a 
serious  dispute  which  was  happily  arrested  by  a few  opportune  words 
from  a brother  officer.  The  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque  is  an  historic 
place,  for  in  a certain  large  bedroom  that  two  of  us  occupied  there 
is  the  following  interesting  inscription  ; — 

Napoleon  ler 
14  fevrier 
1814.- 

An  early  hour  next  morning  saw  us  proceeding  to  Sens,  outside 
which  we  halted  and  searched  for  an  idyllic,  reposeful  spot,  “ far  from 
the  madding  crowd,”  on  the  banks  of  a pretty  meandering  mill- 
stream,  near  which  were  fortunately  stables  and  coach-house.  We 
lingered  long  on  the  umbrageous  spot  that  v/e  had  chosen,  as  we 
were  loth  to  emerge  from  that  into  the  now  oppressive  heat  of  the 
afternoon.  As  we  slowly  drove  from  Sens  we  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing our  admiration  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  country,  which 
seemed  kaleidoscopic  in  its  alternations  of  vineyards  and  wooded 
hills,  varied  vegetation,  and  ploughed  lands.  As  we  entered  the 
village,  or  rather  town,  of  Villecien,  a monument  in  the  form  of  a 
broken  column  attracted  us.  We  halted  to  read  and  copy  the 
inscription,  and  instantly  there  was  around  us  a crowd  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place,  each  of  whom  evidently  desired  to  know  for  what 
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purpose  we  foreigners  were  examining  the  monument.  A mourn- 
ful interest  attaches  to  the  inscription,  as  will  be  seen  : — 

A cet  endroit,  le  iS  septembre  1S70,  a 7^  heures  du  soir,  ont  ete  odieuse- 
ment  fusilles  par  les  Prussiens,  contrairement  aiix  lois  de  guerre  et  aux  droits  des 
gens,  les  citoyens,  etc. 

The  names  of  four  unhappy  French  citizens  follow  here,  and  lastly 
the  significant  words,  Souveno?is-nous,  AVe  heard  with  surprise  that 
about  forty  kilometres  still  separated  us  from  Joigny,  where  we  were 
to  pass  the  night.  We  should  probably  have  arrived  there  before 
nightfall  had  not  the  unexpected  happened  at  Villeneuve-le-roi, 
where  we  found  that  a loose  shoe  made  the  horse,  Gipsy,  painfully 
lame.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  could  proceed.  Night 
overtook  us  at  the  village  of  St.  Julien,  where  we  would  certainly 
have  halted  had  there  been  even  a modest  auberge.  So  we  were 
compelled  to  go  to  Joigny;  and  when  at  length  we  could  discern  the 
distant  glimmering  lights  of  that  town,  we  were  glad  that  our  day’s 
journey,  which  had  commenced  at  8 a.m.,  was  about  to  end.  The 
sounds  of  a military  convivial  banquet,  given  to  the  officers  of  a 
regiment  of  Cuirassiers  which  had  just  returned  from  the  grand 
manoeuvres,  were  resounding  through  our  hotel.  As  toast  after 
toast  was  drunk  we  recalled  to  mind  those  old  and  quaint  lines 
written  upon  that  long  rivalry  between  Joigny  and  Auxerre  as  to  the 
quality  of  their  respective  wines  : 

Cher  Auxerrois,  si  vous  voulez  m’en  croire, 

Centre  Joigny  ne  lancez  plus  vos  traits. 

Occupez-vous  du  noble  soin  de  boire  ! 

As  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  unnecessarily  to  fatigue  our 
horses,  we  determined  to  go  no  further  than  Auxerre,  a distance  of 
about  twenty  kilometres,  on  the  following  morning,  where  we  arrived 
before  noon.  This  respite  from  our  travelling  was  not  unwelcome. 
After  lunch  we  sauntered  through  the  town,  to  sketch,  to  see  the 
shops,  the  public  buildings,  (See.,  and  brought  our  peregrinations  to  a 
close  by  a bathe  in  the  Yonne.  We  soon  saw  how  the  configura- 
tion of  the  country  beyond  Auxerre  changes.  Instead  of  traversing 
a region  monotonously  flat,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  its  cultivation,  we 
were  ascending  hills  wooded  to  their  summit,  and  passing  through 
valleys  charming  in  the  varied  hues  of  their  vegetation.  We 
reached  Avallon  early  in  the  afternoon  without  having  once  halted 
en  route^  and,  from  the  crowd  of  inquisitive  inhabitants  that  we 
brought  around  us,  it  seemed  that  we  were  regarded  as  a pheno- 
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rnenon,  or  as  intruders  that  had  come  to  disturb  the  tranquil  tenor 
of  life  at  that  obscure  town. 

We  decided  that  at  our  next  destination,  Saulieu,  we  should  give 
the  horses  at  least  one  day’s  absolute  rest.  Throughout  our  tour,  it 
was  not,  fortunately,  our  destiny  to  pass  a day  or  two  in  a town  as 
truly  oriental  in  its  contempt  for  cleanliness  as  Saulieu.  If  you 
refer  to  a gazetteer,  you  will  find  this  town  described  as  a place  of 
some  antiquity,  still  possessed  of  vestiges  of  Roman  times,  but  to  us 
it  seemed  appropriate  to  describe  it  as  “ religious  and  malodorous.” 
We  heard  church  bells  from  dawn  to  eve  ; and  the  disregard  for 
health  that  was  shown  in  the  accumulation  of  refuse  in  the  streets 
was  such  as  you  would  expect  to  find  in  the  East.  Even  the 
ahretivoir  that  stands  outside  those  mediaeval  ramparts  still  existent, 
is  not  untainted.  We  were  indeed  thankful  to  quit  this  place,  where 
we  remained  two  days,  for  Autun; 

When  we  had  passed  through  the  crudely  paved,  grass-overgrown 
streets,  and  gratefully  turned  on  to  the  highway,  we  came  upon  a 
large,  peculiarly  constructed  cross.  As  every  traveller  familiar  w'ith 
France  knows,  this  is  per  se^  at  all  singular,  as  throughout  the 
country  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  highways  crosses  and  statuettes 
of  the  Virgin  ensconced  in  a niche,  and  images  of  the  Crucifixion, 
before  which  the  devout  Catholic  wayfarer  may  linger  for  a moment 
absorbed  in  his  devotions.  The  inscription,  a curious  one,  is  worth 
repeating : — 

O Crux,  ave  ! spes  unica  hoc 
Passionis  tempore, 

1870-71. 

This  is  eloquent  of  the  righteous  horror  of  one  who,  at  his  own 
expense,  we  were  told,  offered  a public  expiation  for  the  crimes  of 
those  who  brought  upon  fair  France  the  a?ink  terrible.  Often  did 
we  halt  to  admire  the  vine-clad  slopes,  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
charming  vistas  that  the  mountains  and  their  meandering  paths 
presented.  The  time  passed  quickly,  too  quickly  for  us  whom 
splendid  weather  rendered  buoyant  in  spirits  and  loth  to  bring  our 
day’s  journey  to  an  end.  We  asked  a passing  paysanne  whether  we 
were  near  an  auberge.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  except  a 
chateau  by  the  roadside.  Here  we  were  courteously  permitted  to 
bring  horses  and  trap  into  the  courtyard,  and  a liberal  pourboire 
to  the  stableman  assured  us  his  services.  In  an  adjoining  field, 
with  large  rugs  improvised  as  tablecloths,  we  had  our  lunch,  the 
merits  of  which  were  increased  by  some  excellent  wines.  Indeed, 
one  of  us  could  not  help  repeating  those  words  of  Lieutenant  Stairs, 
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who,  we  are  told  in  that  interesting  book,  “ With  Stanley’s  Rear 
Guard,”  rose  from  his  lunch  amid  the  African  wilds,  with  the 
remark,  “ Thank  God  for  my  good  lunch  ! ” 

When  we  had  entered  Autun,  the  sight  of  the  placid  river 
Arroux  induced  us  to  bring  the  horses  to  the  riverside  for  a dip, 
but  they  were  so  refractory  that  nothing  but  force  brought  them  into 
it.  During  the  table  d'hote  a guest,  who  knew  how  and  whence  we 
had  come,  ventured  to  remark  that  he  thought  that  a certain  para- 
graph in  the  Petit  Journal  referred  to  us. 

Naturally  astonished,  we  asked  for  a copy  of  that  newspaper 
(September  23).  The  paragraph,  about  twenty  lines  in  length,  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  we  who 
form  the  subject  of  its  remarks.  The  paragraph  commences  : — 
“ Voyageurs  excentriques  : il  y a presentement  sur  les  grandes  routes 
entre  Paris  et  Nice  une  famille  anglaise,”  &c.,  and  concludes  its 
remarks  by  paying  a not  undeserved  compliment  : “ Les  chevaux  sont 
de  jolies  betes  et  font  des  etapes  enormes.”  We  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a ubiquitous,  Argus-eyed  journalist  who  had  discovered  us  at 
Auxerre  ; for  on  our  coming  there  we  had  to  endure  what  then  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  the  officious  inquisitiveness  of  a certain  gentleman 
who  “buttonholed”  one  of  us. 

A penetratingly  cold  mist  enveloped  Autun  when  we  left  in  the 
early  morning  for  Mont  St.  Vincent.  We  made  a halt  before  noon, 
as  dark  clouds  overhung  us,  and  threatened  to  abruptly  stay  our 
progress  along  those  solitary  but  picturesque  mountainous  roads.  We 
drew  up  at  a farm  house.  In  the  kitchen,  seated  near  a huge  open 
fireplace,  in  which  were  the  embers  of  a wood  fire,  was  the  fermiere^ 
rocking  a cradle  to  the  measured  rhythm  of  a nursery  ditty.  “ Could 
we  stable  our  horses  ? ” we  asked.  “ Certainement,  monsieur, 
vous  etes  le  bienvenu,”  was  the  courteous  answer.  The  genial 
rays  of  the  sun  suddenly  appearing  induced  us  to  have  our 
lunch  in  the  open  air,  which  we  did.  We  now  held  a “ confab  ” 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  reach  Mont 
St.  Vincent,  which  was  still  about  60  kilometres  from  us.  What 
could  we  do,  many  miles  from  civilisation,  if  we  were  caught  in 
the  coming  deluge  ? We  went  on,  however.  Night  came  : we  were 
still  apparently  far  from  our  destination.  Could  we  have  mistaken 
the  road?  “Vous  y etes,”  was  the  encouraging  reply  of  several 
peasants.  With  a sigh  of  relief  we  found  ourselves  at  the  base  of 
the  last  hill  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  Mont  St.  Vincent.  All 
that  this  place  could  offer  us,  which  we  had  imagined  to  be  a 
modern  town,  was  an  auberge  more  spacious  than  comfortable.  Our 
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anxiety  to  quit  our  quarters  impelled  us  to  set  out  in  the  morning  for 
Macon  in  a persistent  downpour  of  rain.  Rain  ? Within  two  hours 
after  our  departure  it  became  one  of  those  storms  that  Clement  Scott 
once  appositely  described  as  a “ storm  not  to  be  paralleled  on  the 
Judgment  Day.”  What  a sorry  spectacle  we  presented  ! We  were 
chilled  and  soaked,  in  spite  of  our  mackintoshes  ; the  horses  forlorn 
and  wretched.  The  village  of  Blanzy  seemed  to  us  a haven  of  rest. 
We  halted  at  the  auberge,  engaged  bedrooms,  and  hastily  divested 
ourselves  of  our  wet  clothing,  and  ordered  it  to  be  dried  at  once. 
When  three  hours  had  elapsed,  and  we  had  recuperated  our  dejected 
spirits  by  an  ample  lunch,  we  proceeded  on  our  way,  as  the  rain  had 
ceased.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  Hotel  des  Champs- Elysees  at 
Macon,  which  city,  if  I remember  rightly,  Lamartine  has  described 
as  petite^  mais  gradeuse,  we  saw  a crowd  of  about  a hundred  persons 
watching  us.  That  they  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the  paragraphs 
in  the  Petit  Journal  and  many  local  papers  we  have  no  doubt,  as 
we  overheard  several  amongst  the  crowd  remark,  “Ce  sont  les 
Anglais.” 

Our  sojourn  of  two  days  at  Macon,  rendered  universally  famous 
from  its  wines,  proved  very  agreeable.  The  aspect  of  the  town, 
modernised  in  every  way,  must  be  completely  changed  since  Lamar- 
tine’s time.  It  has  lost  its  religious  character,  as  the  cathedral,  the 
Romanesque  church  of  St.  Pierre,  and  other  churches,  semi-wrecked 
during  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution,  amply  prove.  The 
picturesque  position  of  M5,con  on  the  banks  of  the  Saone  lends  a 
certain  charm  to  the  place.  Very  interesting  to  the  traveller  is  market 
day  on  the  spacious  quai  du  midi. 

Something  of  French  home  life  may  be  learned  as  you  watch  the 
matron  followed  by  her  bonne ^ the  modest  bourgeois,  the  ouvrier  in 
his  eternal  blouse,  the  white-capped  peasant  woman  and  the  soldier 
slowly  pass  before  the  numberless  tents  and  huge  umbrellas,  beneath 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  almost  every  necessary  for  the  household. 
A young  Britisher  appeared  to  be  laboriously  endeavouring  to  make 
himself  understood  in  “picturesque  French,”  as  Jerome  would  say. 
He  desired  a “ mouchwaw  rouje,”  and  offered  a two-franc  piece  in 
payment,  but  the  vendor  graphically  described  that  another  thirty 
centimes  were  necessary  by  counting  out  six  sous,  and  placing  them 
on  the  bench.  The  Britisher  naively  supposed  that  his  change  was 
before  him,  and  was  taking  it  up  amid  the  loud  protests  of  the  vendor, 
when  we  charitably  interposed  to  explain  matters.  How  often  do  we 
find  our  compatriots  travelling  on  the  continent  unable  to  say  “ bo 
to  a goose  ” in  French  ! 
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Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  for  the  second  city  of  France — 
graceful  and  animated  Lyons.  The  weather  was  charming.  There 
was  a sky  that  vied  with  that  of  Nice,  and  the  verdure  along  our 
route  was  beautifully  fresh  after  the  recent  rain.  We  halted  for  lunch  at 
Villefranche,  which,  like  all  towns  that  we  had  entered,  is  approached 
by  a long  avenue  of  trees.  A distinctive  feature  in  French  landscape 
is  its  arboriculture.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  charm  of  the 
landscape  in  central  France  is  its  river  and  forest  scenery — its  water> 
side  towns,  vine-clad  slopes,  and  forest-clad  heights.  The  planted 
trees  are  in  rows  mathematically  straight.  There  is  no  graceful  con- 
fusion. It  is  art,  not  nature,  that  is  the  characteristic  of  French 
arboriculture.  Indeed  this  artistic  bent  appears  to  some  coldly 
formal  and  precise,  but  a great  authority — John  Ruskin — tells  us  that 
in  stem,  form,  and  foliage  the  trees  throughout  France  are  fine  and 
graceful. 

Night  had  already  overtaken  us  before  we  were  in  sight  of  Lyon, 
where  we  resolved  to  remain  two  days  in  order  to  see  most  of  what 
would  interest  us.  We  spent  some  time  in  going  hither  and  thither 
in  the  endeavour  to  find  a hotel  with  suitable  stabling  for  “Gipsy” 
and  “ Fanny,”  of  whose  comfort  strangers  had  often  assured  us  we 
thought  too  much.  The  fine  quays,  magnificent  squares,  the  charm- 
ing pare  de  la  tete  d'or^  reminiscent  of  the  Parisian  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
and  the  spacious  boulevards  of  Lyon,  deservedly  make  the  latter  the 
second  city  of  France.  One  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  Europe  is 
obtained  from  the  heights  of  Fourvibres,  where  stands  that  famous 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  annually  the  shrine  of  countless  pilgrims.  It  is 
known  to  few  foreigners  that  it  is  to  a solemn  vow  made  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  of  the  old  Notre-Dame  that  the  new  church  owes  its 
existence.  It  was  solemnly  vowed  on  October  10,  in  the  annee 
terrible^  that  if  the  Madonna  preserved  the  city  from  the  Germans, 
the  citizens  would  erect  as  a testimony  of  their  gratitude  a new  church 
to  Notre-Dame. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a gentleman 
— La  Chapelle  by  name — who,  early  in  the  “forties,”  journeyed  in  a 
crazy  cabriolet  with  two  companions  from  Paris  to  Avignon.  This 
old  gentleman’s  experiences  of  that  time  when  the  Iron  Horse  was 
just  beginning  to  be  known  were  most  comical  to  us.  A touch  of 
romance  relieved  the  last  stage  of  his  journey.  At  a late  hour  in  the 
night,  he  said,  the  cabriolet  was  abruptly  brought  to  a halt  by 
gendarmes  who  demanded  passports  of  the  occupants  of  the 
cabriolet.  These  essential  papers  could  not  be  found,  and  so  he  and 
his  companions  were  actually  brought  under  escort  to  the  city  of  the 
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Popes  and  remained  under  arrest  until  the  following  morning.  Much 
as  the  laudator  temporis  acti  may  sigh  for  the  bygone  pleasures  of 
travelling  by  diligence  on  execrable  roads,  varied  by  a sojourn  in  inns 
of  monastic  simplicity,  the  unconscionable  slowness  of  the  diligence 
or  cabriolet  made  a journey  of  several  hundred  miles  a sort  of  peni-^ 
tence  or  martyrdom. 

We  reluctantly  left  stately  Lyon,  with  its  “ blue,  rushing,  health- 
ful-looking Rhone,”  as  Lord  Macaulay  describes  it  in  one  of  his 
letters,  for  antique  Vienne.  We  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  and 
were  obliged  to  engage  a man  to  show  us  out  of  the  labyrinth  of 
streets  and  direct  us  to  the  highway.  When,  ere  long,  we  entered  old 
Vienne,  which  seemed  to  us  what  it  had  been  through  the  ages — 
drowsily  tranquil — and  halted  before  a hotel  opposite  the  small  but 
boisterous  river  here,  our  appearance  seemed  to  be  the  event  of 
the  day  to  the  idle  and  the  curious  who  crowded  round  us  and 
evidently  took  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  We  had  time  to  see 
some  of  the  famed  antiquities  of  Vienne,  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  Gaul.  A guide-book  informed  us  that  the  town  is  a place 
of  some  trade  in  cloth,  glass,  leather,  &c.,  but  nowhere  did  we  find  the 
bustle,  the  animation,  of  modern  life.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
there  were  two  or  three  men  nodding  over  their  fishing-rods  ; along 
the  narrow  unpaved  streets,  the  houses  of  which  have  apparently  been 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the  modern  builder,  we  met  two  or  three 
white-capped  old  women,  and  a lame  beggar  in  blouse  and  sabots, 
who  addressed  us  with  “ Ayez  pitie  de  mes  malheurs  ; ” but  in  the  large 
Place  there  were  some  two  thousand  of  the  familiar  red-trousered 
French  infantrymen  drilling.  Somewhat  amusing  were  twenty 
recruits — a veritable  “ awkward  squad  ” — whom  a stentorian-voiced 
sergeant  was  laboriously  endeavouring  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  drill. 
Nowhere  was  there  a cicerone  to  importune  us  with  his  offers  to  show 
us  the  stately  temple  of  Augustus  and  Livia,  the  fine  Gothic  Cathedral 
of  St.  Maurice,  the  Roman  ramparts,  the  Plan  de  I’Aiguille,  &c.  By 
the  way,  how  absurd  seems  to  us  that  belief,  prevalent  for  centuries, 
that  the  last-mentioned  monument  was  the  tomb  of  Pontius  Pilate  ! 
The  obelisk  is,  as  we  know,  nothing  more  excitingly  interesting  than 
one  of  the  sphinxes  of  a Roman  circus.  A visit  to  the  cafe  chantant^  the 
only  relaxation  to  be  found  we  were  told  in  this  profoundly  calm 
Vienne,  closed  an  eventful  day. 

Soon  after  7 a.m.  we  set  out  for  St.  Vallier.  The  landscape  was 
glorious.  Every  mile  that  we  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Rhone  impressed  us  with  the  truth  of  that  dictum  that  the 
South  of  France  is  a land  smiling  with  golden  orchards  and  vine-clad 
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hills.  How  many  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  there  are  ! As  to 
those  of  antiquity,  it  has  been  said,  with  venial  exaggeration,  that  the 
South  of  France  has  so  much  that  is  reminiscent  of  mighty  Rome, 
that  the  Eternal  City  appears  less  beautiful  and  grand  in  comparison. 
After  lunch  at  St.  Vallier  we  repaired  to  the  river,  as  we  did  not  wish 
to  continue  our  journey  during  the  meridian  heat,  which  was  really 
oppressive.  The  opposite  banks,  with  their  sparsely  scattered  white 
villas,  and  cottages  festooned  with  vines  or  creeping  plants,  were 
so  attractive  that  we  were  half  inclined  to  make  a boating  excursion. 
Near  us  was  that  pastoral  scene  so  common  throughout  France — a 
peasant  girl  busily  knitting  and  ever  and  anon  glancing  up  to  see  that 
her  browsing  cattle  have  not  strayed  far  from  her  ; but  an  eyesore  to 
us  were  four  or  five  blanchisseuses.,  who,  absorbed  in  their  vocation, 
were  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  their  hattoirs.  We  entered 
Valence  as  the  Angelas  of  the  evening  commenced  to  ring.  In  the 
Grande  Rue,  at  No.  4,  young  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  merely  a 
sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  had  his  humble  lodgings.  Concerning 
him  was  told  us  a curious  and  interesting  story  that  will  bear  repeti- 
tion. Bonaparte  was  one  day  walking  with  some  brother  officers 
when  an  old  woman  solicited  alms  of  him.  He  gave  her  three  francs. 
The  old  woman  wished  him  the  crown  of  France  for  his  unexpected 
generosity,  a wish  the  apparent  absurdity  of  which  caused  his  brother 
officers  to  be  convulsed  with  laughter.  Upon  this,  young  Bonaparte, 
with  becoming  gravity,  turned  to  his  companions  and  answered  : 
“Messieurs,  je  vaux  mieux  qu’un  porcher,  et  pourtant  SexteV  devint 
pape.”  “ Gentlemen,  I am  better  than  a swineherd,  and  Sextus  V. 
became  Pope.”  Curiosity  impelled  us  to  ask  whether  the  shop  of 
the  pastrycook,  Loviol,  to  whom,  history  tells  us,  Bonaparte  owed  a 
debt — afterwards  many  times  repaid — on  quitting  the  Valence 
garrison,  was  still  existing.  We  regretted  to  hear  that  it  is  not. 

The  annoyance  that  the  numberless  flies  caused  the  horses  had 
been  so  persistent  ever  since  we  left  Joigny  that  we  thought  it 
prudent  to  buy,  before  leaving  Valence,  a pair  of  violet  nets,  and 
extremely  becoming  were  our  steeds  in  them.  The  uniformly  flat 
country  that  we  traversed  en  route  for  Loriol  would  have  been  very 
unattractive  had  not  this  unattractiveness  been  relieved  at  times  by 
large  vineyards  and  groves  of  olive  trees.  From  Loriol  we  passed 
on  to  Montelimar,  which  is  still  partly  encircled  by  Gothic  walls, 
and  which  is  universally  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  delicious 
sweetmeat,  nougat.  We  were  induced  to  stop  two  or  three  days  at  this 
old  town,  for  we  noticed  on  our  arrival  that  the  mare  Fanny  was 
slightly  lame,  but  otherwise  in  excellent  condition.  Our  sojourn  in  the 
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picturesque  capital  of  Drome  was,  however,  unexpectedly  prolonged 
beyond  a week.  The  periodical  rains  fell  and  caused  ere  long  those 
devastating  floods  that  are,  unhappily,  almost  annually  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  France  ; but,  despite  that  evil,  we 
cannot  say,  I think,  that  we  found  life  at  Montelimar  a tranquil 
monotony.  The  theatre,  drives,  walking  excursions,  &:c.,  gave  us 
enough  diversion.  We  look  back  with  pleasure  to  our  excursion  to 
the  feudal  castle  of  Rochemaure,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  which  with  fierce  impetuosity  courses  past  Monte- 
limar. At  the  base  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  remains  of  the 
castle  are  perched  like  an  eagle’s  nest,  there  is  the  village.  What 
a curious  and  interesting  village  ! It  is  a half-wrecked,  crumbling, 
grey-with-age  place,  to  visit  which  you  would  think  you  had  with- 
drawn yourself  from  this  century  and  were  communing  with  beings 
of  a departed  age.  Up  the  street  we  went.  It  seemed  a solitude. 
There  was  no  one  to  notice  us  but  a woman  knitting  at  a casement 
and  a boy  drawing  water  from  the  village  pump.  We  turned  aside 
with  relief  from  this  place  that  seemed  to  slumber  for  centuries,  and 
tracked  the  steep  road  leading  to  the  castle.  The  remains  of  the 
castle  are  colossal.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  a room,  roofless  of 
course,  with  a mediaeval  fireplace,  near  which  are  several  fig  trees,  and 
a watch-tower  intact,  from  the  summit  of  which  a glorious  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  obtained.  We  were  very  much  surprised 
to  discover  within  the  venerable  walls  of  Rochemaure  the  house  of 
a small proprietaire^  who  laboriously  cultivates  a portion  of  the  steep 
hill  on  which  the  castle  stands.  How  this  man  can  exist  amongst 
these  ruins. 

All  of  the  famed  and  colossal  left 

By  the  corrosive  hours, 

remote  from  the  world,  is  to  us  to  this  day  an  unsolved  mystery. 

At  the  theatre,  following  Moliere’s  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  there 
was  one  evening  a military  fete,  which  amply  proved  to  us  that  even 
at  this  remote  town  the  fever  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  had 
penetrated.  The  commandant  of  the  garrison,  seated  on  the 
stage — which  was  artistically  decorated  with  the  Russian  and  French 
flags — and  surrounded  by  his  officers,  having  distributed  prizes 
to  those  who  had  competed  in  a concours  de  tir^  delivered  a dis- 
course, almost  every  sentence  of  which  breathed  the  hope  of  a Franco- 
Russian  alliance,  and  of  the  long  expected  revanche.  Thunders  of 
applause  followed  this  patriotic  speech,  the  whole  audience  rising. 
Of  course,  the  Russian  anthem  and  the  Marseillaise  were  boisterously 
encored. 
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Never  shall  we  forget  the  mournful,  forlorn  aspect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Drome  on  the  morning  when  we  set  out  for  Orange.  Only 
two  days  before  our  departure  we  awoke  to  find  the  salle-d-manger 
and  the  other  rooms  on  the  rez-de-chaiissce  of  our  hotel  completely 
flooded. 

Curiously  enough,  the  inhabitants  of  Montelimar  regard  these 
inundations  with  seeming  indifference.  The  devastation  that  the 
latter  cause  must  be  simply  incalculable.  We  were  assured  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  reach  Orange  that  day,  because  of  the  terrible 
state  of  the  roads,  but  we  encountered  no  more  serious  obstacles 
than  the  many  pools  of  water  through  which  the  horses  waded. 
Desolation  was  everywhere  around  us — fields  which  were  covered 
with  water,  and  which  had  only  the  tops  of  their  hedges  visible  ; 
roadside  trees  that  looked  as  solitary  as  pegs  in  a cribbage  board  ; 
villages  that  were  so  far  wrecked  that  the  very  furniture  was  floating. 
We  were  much  relieved  when  we  at  last  entered  that  long  avenue,  at 
the  commencement  of  which  stands  the  majestic  Roman  triumphal 
arch,  as  the  leaden  hue  of  the  clouds  threatened  us  with  another 
deluge. 

Orange,  the  ancient  Arausio,  is  absorbingly  interesting  from  those 
monuments  that  attest  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  triumphal  arch,  which  is,  I think,  the  third  in  size  of 
those  now  existent  in  Europe,  has  exquisitely  sculptured  reliefs  of 
naval  and  military  trophies.  By  the  v/ay,  our  old  friend  Murray 
tells  us  that  the  arch  is  dedicated  to  Marius,  because  this  name  is 
found  on  a certain  buckler  among  the  military  trophies  ; but  this 
cannot  be  more  than  a supposition,  as  other  names,  almost  illegible, 
are  found  engraved  elsewhere.  When  one  has  seen  the  marvellous 
amphitheatre,  one  cannot  but  think  that  Orange  must  have  had  in 
Roman  times  a population  twice  as  great  perhaps  as  that  which  it 
now  has.  Our  departure  for  Avignon  on  the  following  day  caused 
no  little  surprise  to  our  worthy  hostess,  who  thought  that  our 
destination,  Nice,  could  be  reached  at  any  time  within  a few  months. 
Comment,  messieurs,  vous  nous  quittez  dejd,  quand  il  y a iant  d voir't 
Our  regret  at  leaving  Orange  was  mingled  with  the  anticipated 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  city  of  the  Popes.  After  a drive  of  about  four 
hours  we  were  in  sight  of  those  curious  crenellated  wails  which 
surround  Avignon,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  centuries  that  have 
rolled  by  since  their  erection,  are  still  strong  and  intact.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  Avignon,  which  Rabelais  called  la  ville 
sonnante,  was  before  the  Revolution,  when  it  had  no  fewer  than  sixty 
churches,  most  of  which  were  mutilated  or  destroyed  in  -92  and 
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-93.  Many  visitors  to  Avignon  expect  to  find  Laura’s  tomb,  but 
the  traditional  halo  of  glory  that  attached  to  her  sepulchre  is  gone  for 
ever,  since  only  a fragment  of  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  wrecked 
by  the  fury  of  the  Revolutionists  in  -93,  exists  now.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  repeat  Mr.  Arthur  Young’s  brief  description  of  the 
tomb  of  Petrarch’s  idol.  “ It  is,”  he  says,  in  his  interesting  account  of 
a tour  through  France  before  the  Revolution,  “ nothing  but  a stone 
in  the  pavement  with  a figure  engraven  on  it,  partly  effaced,  sur- 
rounded by  an  inscription  in  Gothic  letters.”  He  does  something, 
too,  gently  but  firmly,  to  divest  Laura  of  the  fame  that  the  genius  of 
Petrarch  has  consecrated  : “ How  many  millions  of  women,  fair  as 
Laura,  have  been  beloved  as  tenderly — but  wanting  a Petrarch  to 
illustrate  the  passion — have  lived  and  died  in  oblivion  ? ” 

We  were  reminded,  when  we  were  present  at  the  Grande  messe 
at  St.  Pierre,  of  a certain  characteristic  that  must  much  impress  every 
observer  and  traveller  through  France — that  perhaps  80  per  cent,  of 
every  Catholic  congregation  is  composed  of  women.  Has  Catholicism 
really  lost  its  hold  upon  the  virile  part  of  the  French  people?  It 
seems  so  ; and  yet,  as  has  often  been  truly  remarked,  the  interior  of 
a church,  with  its  gilding  and  ornaments,  its  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
chapels,  is  all  that  many  thousands  of  the  urban  and  rural  population 
in  France  ever  see  of  the  beautiful. 

Only  seventy-five  miles  separated  us  from  Marseilles,  a distance 
that  we  thought  it  well  to  divide  at  the  small  town  of  Salon.  That 
fiercely  boisterous  wind,  the  mistral,  which  has  given  to  Avignon  the 
well-known  epithet : 

Avenio  ventosa, 

Cum  vento  fastidiosa, 

Sine  vento  venenosa, 

was  blowing  with  some  violence,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  our 
horses,  our  progress  was  irritatingly  slow.  Violent  as  the  mistral 
sometimes  is,  one  cannot  believe  Strabo  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
melamboreus  blows  horses  about  like  dust,  and  carries  sheep  out  of 
their  fields.  His  statement  is  probably  one  amongst  the  sublime 
exaggerations  of  the  ancients. 

On  loge  d pied  et  d cheval  we  saw  in  conspicuous  letters  outside 
what  appeared  to  be  the  best  auberge  at  Salon.  We  hesitated  to  put 
up  here,  as  we  were  mindful  of  the  warning  that  we  should  find  the 
inns  of  France  inferior  to  those  of  Germany,  but  our  auberge — I 
regret  that  I forget  its  name — was  an  honourable  exception,  cuisine 
and  rooms  being  excellent.  I think  that  had  we  been  South  Sea 
Islanders  we  could  not  have  attracted  a larger  crowd  than  that  which 
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was  around  us  when  we  left  in  the  early  morning  for  Marseilles.  Our 
progress  was  slow  and  tedious.  Heavy  rains  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  and  the  roads  were  bad  in  consequence.  It  must  be  added, 
however,  that,  as  is  well  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  France, 
the  French  roads  are  marvellously  well  constructed  and  maintained. 
Once  more  a storm  was  threatening.  We  could  not  retrace  our  way 
as  we  were  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Marseilles.  At  length  it 
broke  over  us  with  fury.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  the  terror 
of  a severe  thunderstorm  amid  the  solitude  of  the  Alps  can  conceive 
the  isolation  made  awful  by  the  surrounding  gloom,  the  flashing 
lightning,  and  the  thunder  reverberated  by  a hundred  hills.  To 
our  great  relief  we  came  in  sight  of  a hamlet.  A sort  of  barn  was 
before  us.  Its  wide  open  doors  seemed  to  us  really  hospitable,  and 
we  thankfully  backed  the  horses  in  and  waited  till  that  raging  storm 
had  passed.  Opposite  us  was  apparently  an  auberge.  “ Est-ce  que 
nous  pourrions  avoir  a manger  ? ” we  asked.  The  disappointing 
answer  was,  “ 11  n’y  a rien,  absolument  rien,”  but  the  same  question 
addressed  to  the  white-capped  old  hostess  brought  us  a simple  meal, 
grateful  to  us,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  served  in  what  was  rather 
a monastic  cell  than  a salle-cL-manger.  Most  curious  was  the  change 
from  a gloomy  rural  quietude  to  Marseilles,  with  its  animation,  com- 
motion, and  unending  va-et-vient^  its  numbers  of  almost  every  race 
of  the  two  hemispheres  and  its  babel  of  tongues.  The  four  days 
that  we  spent  at  this  vast  and  interesting  emporium  of  France  were 
hardly  sufficient  to  see  most  of  what  could  interest  us.  On  leaving 
Marseilles  we  had  a long  and  disagreeable  task  in  endeavouring  to 
find  the  route  to  Toulon,  and  when  we  were  at  last  on  it,  how 
execrable  was  its  condition  for  miles.  However,  our  contretemps  was 
more  than  redeemed  by  the  vernal- like  verdure  around  us,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation,  amongst  which  we  could  see,  even  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  myrtle  laden  with  blossom  and  honeysuckle  in  bloom. 
It  was  a long  mountainous  journey,  interrupted  by  a halt  of  an  hour 
and  a half  for  lunch,  and  we  entered  Toulon  as  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  fall.  At  the  theatre  that  evening  there  was  given  one  of 
those  performances  that  seem  to  us  Britishers  intolerably  tedious  if 
not  irretrievably  stupid — a “ play  ” in  which  gesticulation  takes  the 
place  of  speech.  These  dumb  performances  are  not  uncommon  on 
the  continent.  Indeed,  I remember  having  witnessed,  even  at  the 
palatial  Opera  Theatre  at  Vienna,  a dumb  performance  entitled 
“ die  Puppen-Fee  ” ; but  the  tedium  of  this  was  relieved  by  the 
farcical  incidents. 

A glance  of  the  fine  roadstead,  and  the  immense  fortifications  of 
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Toulon  was  all  that  we  had  when  we  left  in  the  morning  for  Fr^jus, 
the  ancient  “Forum  Julii.”  We  calculated  that  we  could  easily 
traverse  fifty  miles  that  day,  but  the  long  mountainous  ascents  and 
descents  made  speed  impossible.  Accordingly,  we  halted  at  Leluc 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Flowers  seemed  to  inundate  the  little  town. 
Almost  every  one  was  preparing  a floral  wreath,  cross,  or  bouquet  to 
place  on  the  grave  of  some  lost  and  dear  one  during  that  festival, 
common  in  France,  but  unknown  to  us,  the  fete  des  marts.  On  the 
following  day  we  were  discussing  at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  Hotel  du 
Midi,  at  Frejus,  whether  we  could  reach  the  Esterel  before  nightfall. 
“ Vousy  serezcertainement  dans  deux  heures,”  assured  us  one  guest. 
Our  own  ignorance  of  the  route  induced  us  to  believe  him.  We  set 
out,  and  ere  long  discovered  to  our  cost  our  mistake.  We  can  never 
forget  that  passage  of  the  Alps.  Would  those  long,  sinuous,  and 
apparently  interminable  mountainous  roads  never  end?  We  led  the 
horses  up  those  ascents,  and  as  we  turned  bend  after  bend  of  those 
roads  we  saw  yet  another  distant  bend.  Arrived  at  the  summit  we 
made  a halt  of  a quarter  of  an  hour.  As  far  as  we  could  see,  there 
was  nothing  but  mountains  to  right  and  to  left  of  us.  When  we 
commenced  the  descent — at  walking  pace — for  prudent  reasons,  two 
of  us  preceded  the  horses,  so  that  timely  notice  should  be  given  of  a 
turn  or  a steep  declivity.  Between  6 and  7 p.m.  we  found  ourselves 
before  a large  white  house.  We  were  told  to  our  surprise  that  we 
were  at  the  Esterel,  simply  a hamlet,  not,  as  we  ignorantly  supposed,  a 
town.  A lamp  brought  to  a kilometre  stone  told  us  that  we  were 
yet  twelve  kilometres  from  Cannes.  We  went  on  very  slowly,  and 
arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Beau-Site.  So  we  were  at  last  in  that 
favoured  region  where  the  cactus,  the  lemon,  and  the  orange  tree 
flourish  in  the  open  air ; where  there  are  fields  of  jasmine,  roses, 
thyme,  rosemary,  and  lavender.  How  can  I describe  the  Elysian 
scene  that  was  before  us  on  that  Sunday  morning  ? The  sky  was  an 
expanse  of  unclouded  azure,  the  sun  gave  the  placid  Mediterranean 
the  sheen  of  a golden  shield,  and  the  gentle  zephyrs  scarcely 
stirred  the  delicate,  feathery  palms  near  us.  Irresistibly  were  we 
reminded  of  those  well-known  words  from  that  now  famous  opera, 
“ Mignon  ” : 

Connais-tu  le  pays  oil  fleurit  I’oranger 

So  our  long  drive  along  the  highways  of  fair  France  had  at  length 
come  to  a close.  It  was,  let  us  admit,  an  eccentric  journey,  but 
withal  one  that  gave  us  extreme  pleasure.  It  was  our  good  fortune 
a year  later  to  travel  in  the  same  manner  from  Nice  to  Geneva,  an 
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excursion  that  gave  us  not  less  pleasure  and  instruction  than  our  drive 
from  Paris  to  Nice. 

Now  a word  anent  the  faithful  beasts  that  had  served  us  so 
well.  They  found  the  work  of  that  journey  a rude  contrast  to  their 
easy  life  at  our  Hampshire  home  ; but  we  neglected  nothing  during 
those  five  weeks  that  we  were  en  route.^  in  our  endeavour  to  keep 
them  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  Whether  our  halt  was  momentary, 
at  midday,  or  at  nightfall,  our  first  attention  was  to  them.  Not  once 
did  we  allow  the  gar^on  dtecurie  of  any  auberge  or  hotel  at  which  we 
put  up,  to  do  more  than  bring  us  the  necessary  hay,  straw,  bran,  or 
corn  for  our  beasts.  Even  had  we  brought  no  groom  with  us,  we 
would  not  have  done  less  in  our  care  that  no  misadventure  should 
befall  them.  Gipsy  lived  to  take  us  to  and  from  Geneva,  but,  soon 
after  our  return  to  Nice,  he  caught  a severe  chill  one  day  after  being 
driven  to  Monte  Carlo.  The  chill  brought  on  complications  so 
serious  that  not  even  the  skill  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  was  of  any 
avail,  and  so,  with  poignant  regret,  we  mercifully  shot  our  poor 
Gipsy.  Soon  after,  we  were  induced  to  sell  Fanny  to  a permanent 
resident  at  Nice,  in  whose  establishment  she  is  as  much  cared  for 
as  she  is  admired. 
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TO  KNOIV ! 


“ Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end.” 
“ Now  we  know  in  part.” 

I. 

To  know  ! Yes  ! to  know  ! 

We  do  but  piece  together  still 
Such  fragments  of  the  Eternal  Will 
As  He  may  deign  to  show. 

We  work  by  feeble  wavering  light, 
Never  to  rest,  never  to  rest  ; 

Too  big  for  our  poor  puzzled  sight, 

Were  all  in  full  expressed 
Through  the  pale  screen  that  dims  it  so. 

To  know  ! To  know  ! 


II. 

To  know  ! Yes  ! to  know  ! 

But  thick  black  clouds  above  us  swell, 
Passion  and  prejudice,  which  quell 
These  faint  few  beams  below. 

The  air  around  grows  dark  and  dense  ; 

We  breathe  its  humours  how  we  may  ; 
The  fitful  lights  which  strike  our  sense 
We  seize,  and  call  them  day. 

We  alter  as  they  come  and  go. 

To  know  ! To  know  ! 

III. 

To  know  ! Yes  ! to  know  ! 

Rut  when  at  last  through  purer  air 
We  see  the  w’orld’s  great  frame  laid  bare, 
And  life  by  order  grow — 

When  our  unstrained  eyes  shall  find 
. That  clear  bright  truth  reveals  the  whole. 
And  scarce  believe  they  once  were  blind. 

Or  earth  could  dull  the  seeing  soul ; — 
Will  it  be  nought,  the  visual  throe 
As  here  we  strove  to  know  ? 
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The  “ Memoirs  of  Barras.” 


LMOST  a century  later  than  the  events  they  commemorate,  the 


L\.  “ Memoirs  of  Barras  ” are  being  given  to  the  world.  As  yet  but 
half  of  them  have  seen  the  light.  In  some  respects,  at  least,  this  is  the 
more  interesting  portion,  seeing  that  it  deals  with  the  events  in  which 
the  writer  took  the  most  active  share.  Barras  was  the  man  of  an 
eminently  transitional  age  in  which  men’s  hands  were  forced  and 
history  was  shaped  with  “phenomenal”  rapidity.  Barras  came 
between  two  men,  each  bigger  than  himself.  In  the  grave  of  the  one 
he  found  security,  rising  to  eminence  and  distinction  on  his  ruins. 
Before  the  other  his  star  paled,  going  down  before  it  had  reached 
its  meridian  altitude.  The  two  men  are,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
Robespierre  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  share  of  Barras  in  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Robespierre  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  other 
man.  His  participation  in  the  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  is 
well  known.  For  a short  period  after  Robespierre’s  death  Barras 
was  a power.  The  ascendency  of  Napoleon,  whose  final  overthrow 
he  witnessed,  and  whom  he  survived  eight  years,  meant  for  him 
eclipse.  It  is  very  human  and  natural  accordingly  that,  while  for 
Robespierre  he  shows  some  indulgence,  towards  Bonaparte  he 
exhibits  invincible  and  implacable  hatred,  likening  him  to  the  most 
leprous  creatures  of  the  period  of  revolution,  including  even  the 
infamous  Marquis  de  Sade. 


Delay  in  their  Publication. 


CCIDENT  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  delay  in  the 


publication  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  Barras.”  During  the  period 
when  Bonaparte  was  in  power  their  publication  would  have 
been  injudicious.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor  even,  their 
appearance  would  have  been  attended  by  some  danger.  A corre- 
spondence between  Barras  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  in  existence  and 
was  a matter  of  extreme  interest  to  the  police.  Before  his  death 
Barras  appointed  a literary  executor,  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin,  whom 
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he  wished  to  edit  the  “ Memoirs,”  which  were  deposited  with  one  of  his 
friends.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  January  29,  1829,  Barras  handed 
over  his  papers  to  his  godson,  Paul  Grand,  who  carried  away  to  the 
house  of  M.  Saint-Albin  two  large  trunks  full.  The  following  day 
the  seals  were  put  on  the  remaining  papers,  which  were  confiscated  in 
a shamelessly  illegal  way.  Long  lawsuits,  in  which  the  greatest 
jurisconsults  of  the  day  took  the  side  of  the  widow,  ensued,  but  the 
papers  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Government.  This  was  of 
the  less  consequence,  as  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  they  seem  to 
have  been  handed  over  to  the  family  of  Saint-Albin.  No  long  time 
elapsed  before  the  “Memoirs”  were  copied  out  and  edited,  and  in  1832 
the  work  was  ready  for  publication.  Saint-Albin  held  himself,  how- 
ever, sole  judge  of  the  period  at  which  they  were  to  be  issued,  and  after 
some  legal  proceedings  he  obtained  the  entire  control.  Saint-Albin 
obviously  thought  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  they  could  be 
published  with  impunity,  and  anticipated  a plentiful  crop  of  law- 
suits from  their  appearance.  After  Saint- Albin’s  death,  his  son, 
Hortensius  de  Saint-Albin,  shared  his  father’s  fears,  and,  though 
often  urged  to  give  them  to  the  world,  persistently  declined.  A short 
fragment  regarding  the  9th  Thermidor  and  the  death  of  Robespierre 
was  sent  to  the  “ Revue  du  XIX«  Siecle,”  and  was  republished  in  a 
volume  of  “ Documents  relatifs  a la  Revolution  frangaise.”  This 
portion,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  not  beyond  question,  is  all  that  up 
till  now  has  seen  the  light. 


Circumstances  attending  their  Publication. 

WHEN  now  at  last  the  “ Memoirs”  are  given  to  the  world,  it 
is  under  peculiarly  strange  and  comic  conditions.  The 
“ whirligig  of  time  ” has  indeed  brought  about  its  “ revenges.”  These 
“ Memoirs,”  consisting  of  one  [lersistent  disparagement  and  arraign- 
ment of  Na[)oleon  Bonaparte,  are  edited  by  M.  George  Duruy,  a strong 
Bonapartist.  There  is  something  almost  naive  in  the  confession  M. 
Duruy  makes  of  the  temptations  he  has  experienced  to  suppress  or 
modify  what  most  tells  against  his  hero.  The  sound  conclusion  not  to 
suppress  was  not  reached  without  difficulty.  His  first  disposition  was  to 
destroy  the  “Memoirs”  “just  as  a man  remorselessly  crushes  with  his 
heel  some  venomous  or  unclean  creature.”  l.uckily,  M.  Duruy  read 
them  a second  time  with  a determination  to  cleanse  his  bosom  of 
all  preconceived  notions  of  anger  and  disgust.  On  so  doing,  better 
thoughts  came  into  his  head.  “ I was  compelled,”  he  says,  “ to  admit 
that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  constitute,  in  so  far  as  they  refer  to 
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Napoleon,  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  servants,  the  most  con- 
temptible of  lampoons,  and  least  worthy  of  belief,  they  contain,  on 
the  other,  a number  of  pages  of  capital  importance,  and  of  the  greatest 
interest.”  In  the  end  he  arrived  at  the  sane  conclusion  that  the 
document  belonged  to  his  country  and  to  history  just  as  much  as  to 
himself,  that  he  was  the  depositary  as  well  as  the  possessor,  and  that 
“the  act  of  destroying  a deposit  is,  morally  speaking,  almost  equiva- 
lent to  the  want  of  delicacy  which  would  be  shown  in  embezzling  it.” 
This  morality  is  unanswerable,  if  a little  commonplace.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  risks  of  destruction  have  been  enduring.  Now, 
fortunately,  its  troubles  are  over,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  safe. 

Relations  of  Barras  with  Robespierre  and  Napoleon. 

IT  is  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  con- 
tents of  a work  of  historical  importance,  covering  a great 
number  of  years.  But  two  points  are  there  to  which  I will  draw 
attention.  The  first  is  the  interview  of  Barras  with  Robespierre 
immediately  preceding  the  arrest  and  death  of  the  latter  ; the  second, 
the  curious  vindication  of  war  in  general,  and  Napoleon  in  particular, 
on  which  M.  Duruy  ventures.  Coming  first  to  Robespierre.  As  a man 
of  atrociously  debauched  life,  and  an  autocrat  to  boot,  by  birth, 
Barras  must,  from  the  outset,  have  been  detestable  to  Robespierre. 
The  measure  of  his  iniquity  was  filled  up  when  he  used,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  his  impaired  fortunes,  the  position  given  him  in  the 
Convention.  To  the  “incorruptible”  this  was,  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be,  an  unpardonable  iniquity.  The  reign  of  Robespierre  was  coming 
to  an  end,  but  he  was  still  dangerous.  His  death  had  been  decided 
on,  but  no  one  knew  quite  what  he  might  yet  accomplish. 
Accompanied  by  Freron,  accordingly,  Barras,  on  his  return  from 
Toulon,  called  to  see  Robespierre.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  admission,  but  at  length  both  entered  the  room. 
“ Robespierre  was  standing,  wrapped  in  a sort  of  chemise- 
peignoir ) he  had  just  left  the  hands  of  his  hairdresser,  who  had 
finished  combing  and  powdering  his  hair  ; he  was  without  the 
spectacles  he  usually  wore  in  public,  and  piercing  through  the 
powder  covering  that  face,  already  so  white  in  its  natural  pallor, 
we  could  see  a pair  of  eyes  whose  dimness  the  glasses  had  until 
then  screened  from  us.  Those  eyes  fastened  themselves  on  us 
with  a fixed  stare  expressive  of  utter  astonishment  at  our  appear- 
ance. We  saluted  him  after  our  own  way  without  any  embarrassment, 
and  in  the  simple  fashion  of  the  period.  He  showed  no  recogni- 
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tion  of  our  courtesy,  going  by  turns  to  his  toilet-glass  hanging  to  a 
window  looking  out  on  the  courtyard,  and  then  to  a little  mirror, 
intended,  doubtless,  as  an  ornament  to  his  mantelpiece,  but  which 
no  ways  set  it  off ; taking  his  toilet-knife,  he  began  scraping  off  the 
powder,  mindful  of  observing  the  outlines  of  his  carefully-dressed 
hair  ; then,  doffing  his  peignoir^  he  flung  it  on  a chair  close  to  us  in 
such  a way  as  to  soil  our  clothes,  without  apologising  to  us  for  his 
action,  and  without  even  appearing  to  notice  our  presence.  He 
washed  himself  in  a sort  of  wash-hand  basin,  which  he  held  with  one 
hand,  cleaned  his  teeth,  repeatedly  spat  on  the  ground  right  at  our 
feet  without  so  much  as  heeding  us,  and  in  almost  as  direct  a fashion 
as  Potemkin,  who,  it  is  known,  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  turning 
the  other  way,  but  who,  without  warning  or  taking  any  precaution, 
was  wont  to  spit  in  the  face  of  those  standing  before  him.” 


A Chilly  Reception. 


URELY  such  a picture  of  insolent  contempt  was  never  before 


painted.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  vivacity  of  the  description 
that  the  man  who  furnishes  it  was  the  sufferer  of  the  humiliation. 
Freron^  spoke  about  their  achievements  at  Toulon,  and,  finding 
himself  unanswered,  proceeded  to  tutoyer  Robespierre — a custom 
always  distasteful  to  him.  Not  one  word  did  Robespierre  utter  in 
the  course  of  the  interview  ; conversation,  Barras  says,  he  could  not 
call  it,  since  Robespierre’s  lips  never  parted.  Closely  as  they  were 
pressed  before,  he  pressed  them  even  closer,  and  Barras  says  that  he 
noticed  that  there  oozed  from  them  “a  bilious  froth  boding  no 
good.”  There  is  little  wonder  that  the  m.en  recognised  that  it  was 
a duel  to  the  death,  and  that  they  departed  forthwith  to  the 
National  Convention  to  make  ready  to  strike  the  first  blow.  As  the 
result  of  the  interview,  Barras  finds  a striking  resemblance  between 
Robespierre  and  Talleyrand,  kindred  with  that  which  he  is  at  pains 
to  point  out  between  Napoleon  and  Marat.  The  only  other  thing 
that  I will  add  concerning  Robespierre  is  that,  when  watching  Danton 
proceeding  to  the  scaffold,  he  is  said  to  have,  by  a mechanical  instinct, 
put  his  hand  to  his  neck  as  if  to  make  sure  that  his  own  head  was 
on  his  shoulders. 


Barras  on  Napoleon. 


Concerning  the  general  estimate  formed  by  Barras  of 
Napoleon  I have  little  to  say.  In  disparaging  Napoleon’s 
behaviour  before  Toulon,  and  in  taking  from  him  much  of  the 
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credit  of  that  remarkable  siege,  he  is  exalting  himself.  His  evidence 
is  accordingly  suspicious.  For  the  rest,  the  chorus  of  eulogy  of 
Napoleon  is  so  loud  that  it  is  well  to  have  the  opposite  view 
presented  by  one  who,  however  biassed  he  may  be,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  a judgment.  That  Barras  was  prejudiced  and 
unjust  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  ; malignancy  peeps  out  from 
under  every  sentence,  and  the  comparisons  instituted  between 
Napoleon  and  Marat  or  Napoleon  and  Sade  are  discreditable  only 
to  the  man  who  makes  them.  M.  Duruy  combats,  however,  with 
special  eagerness  the  charge  that  Napoleon  was  ambitious,  and  to 
some  extent  Mephistophelian ; things  which  might,  I should  suppose, 
be  conceded.  Few  men  have  risen  to  greatness  such  as  Napoleon 
without  being  ready  to  piece  out  the  hide  of  the  lion  with  that  of  the 
fox.  It  is,  however,  as  a destroying  angel  or  demon,  which  you  will, 
that  the  heaviest  indictment  is  brought,  and  it  is  from  this  that  M. 
Duruy  seeks  most  ardently  to  defend  him. 


One  murder  makes  a villain. 
Millions  a hero, 


says  Cowper,  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  must  be 
conceded.  It  is  in  the  blood-lust  of  Napoleon  that  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  with  Sade  can  be  found,  and  the  charge  of  blood-lust 
he  cannot  escape.  The  star  of  Napoleon  is  once  more  in  the  ascendant, 
or,  as  M.  Duruy  prefers  to  phrase  it,  “Just  now  his  legend,  his  inde- 
structible legend,  is  arising  on  all  sides,  and  as  radiant  as  a star.” 
Here  are  a few  words  that  his  latest  champion  says  in  his  defence. 


M.  Duruy  on  Napoleon. 


IS  true  he  was  a terrible  mower  of  men.  I grant  that  he  is 


X to  be  hated  by  the  mothers  of  to-day  in  remembrance  of  the 
many  children  he  took  from  those  of  days  gone  by.  But  let  our 
hearts — our  men’s  and  soldiers’  hearts — ever  bound  at  his  name  ! 
The  heroic  undertakings  which  he  exacted  of  his  own,  our  father- 
land  may  perhaps  demand  of  us  to-morrow.  And  it  is  fitting  ourselves 
to  better  fulfil  them  to  think  oftentimes  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  companions  of  the  great  captain  acquitted  themselves.  Woe 
to  France  should  a day  come  when  this  bloody  and  stirring  page 
of  her  history  ceases  to  touch  her.”  All  of  which  is  very  elo- 
quent, rhetorical,  and  patriotic,  and  might  just  as  well  have  been 
advanced  in  vindication  of  the  terrorists.  “ Besides,”  continues 
M.  Duruy,  “ there  is  no  crime  in  getting  men  killed.  The  human 
plant  is  entitled  to  live  only  a few  brief  days.  To  cut  it  down  before 
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its  hour  is  not  to  disturb  the  eternal  order  of  things,  but  merely  to 
forestall  it.  Thus  mowed,  it  grows  again  jiist  as  sturdy.  The  actual 
crime  consists  in  degrading,  in  debasing,  the  soul  of  a nation.  For 
the  soul  is  not  a thing  that  passes  away  like  men ; it  remains,  and 
there  does  not  exist  any  beneficent  power  which  can  undertake  the 
healing  of  the  harm  done  the  soul,  as  there  is  a fecund  and  repara- 
tive nature  which  hastens  to  raise  up  new  generations  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  those  decimated  ...  It  is  not  even  accurate  to  assert  that 
all  the  blood  he  caused  to  be  shed  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  against 
him.  Those  who  shed  it  for  that  man  were  less  his  victims  than  the 
enthusiastic  confessors  to  his  superhuman  greatness.  Go  ask  Lasalle, 
Marbot,  and  the  rest,  if  they  dreamt  of  repining  because  men  died 
young  at  the  side  of  the  Emperor.  Thanks  to  him,  the  manly  cheer- 
fulness of  action  made  one  long  enchantment  of  their  brief  existence. 
Their  minutes  were  fuller  than  our  days.  These  young  men  had  no 
regrets  when  falling  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  they  had  lived  more 
and  better  than  the  old  men  of  another  age  ; they  had  exhausted 
life.”  These  are  brave  words.  How  is  the  defence  of  the  soldier’s 
occupation  to  be  more  eloquently  sung?  Where,  however,  is  the  other 
side  of  the  picture?  Were  they  only  Frenchmen  who  fell  ? Were 
there  not  Saxons  and  Russians,  Italians,  Spaniards,  what  not,  who 
sought  only  to  defend  their  fields,  and  in  dying  in  front  of  their  home, 
and  in  sight,  it  may  be,  of  their  children,  were  denied  these  heroic 
consolations,  and  died  as  poor  hapless  mortals  ? No,  no,  M.  Duruy ! 
You  may  seek  the  appointment  of  laureate  to  the  God  of  Battles,  but 
your  paeans  will  convert  only  his  adherents.  I do  not  know  whether 
your  language  is  more  foolish  or  more  dangerous. 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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THE  FALL  OF  RHODES, 


By  H.  N.  Crellin, 

Author  of  “Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio”  &c. 


Chapter  L 


tBe  siege. 


HE  most  striking  event  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  long  reign  of 


i that  great  prince  known  to  us  as  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  is 
undoubtedly  the  siege  and  capture  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

This  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  take  the  island.  Mahomet  the 
Second,  the  Great  Sultan  who  had  displaced  the  cross  from  the 
dome  of  St.  Sophia,  and  converted  the  greatest  cathedral  then  exist- 
ing into  a mosque,  had  delivered  an  assault  and  had  been  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  the  island  fortress  by  the  valour  of  its  knightly 
defenders. 

This  repulse  had  been  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  by  the 
Turkish  sovereigns.  And  the  last  two  years  of  the  short  but  event- 
ful reign  of  Selim  the  Grim,  Solyman’s  father,  had  been  devoted  to 
the  building  of  a fleet,  and  massing  a great  army  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  task 
that  had  baffled  Mahomet.  But  the  fierce  and  cruel  Selim,  whose 
pastime  was  war  and  whose  taste  was  for  blood,  would  as  little  permit 
himself  to  be  hurried  into  this  enterprise  as  diverted  from  it.  He 
built  ships,  but  refused  to  launch  them;  he  prepared  troops,  but 
controlled  with  iron  hand  the  fiery  impatience  and  eagerness  to  begin 
the  struggle  displayed  by  many  of  his  highest  placed  and  most 
influential  officers. 
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At  length,  before  his  extensive  preparations  were  quite  complete, 
the  haughty  Manslayer  himself  submitted  to  that  end  which  no  man 
can  escape. 

But  the  ships  that  Selim  had  built  and  equipped,  the  armies  he 
had  raised  and  organised,  were  now  under  the  command  of  his 
renowned  son,  to  commence  the  long  five  months’  siege  of  the 
Rhodian  fortifications,  and  at  length  to  succeed  where  even  Mahomet 
himself  had  failed. 

The  hour  for  action  having  at  last  arrived,  a fleet  of  300  sail 
left  Constantinople  with  troops  and  stores,  and  the  Sultan  himself 
led  an  army  of  100,000  men  along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
to  engage  in  this  enterprise,  so  indispensable  for  securing  free  com- 
munication between  Constantinople  and  her  latest  conquests  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.  When  seven  furious  assaults  had  been  met  and 
repulsed  by  the  six  hundred  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  few  thousand  troops  at  their  disposal,  the  vast  multitudes  of 
the  besiegers  surrounding  the  devoted  city  ceased  to  attempt 
to  carry  by  storm  those  walls  so  manfully  defended,  but  by  artillery 
fire  and  mines  and  regular  approaches  they  crept  nearer  and  nearer 
daily  to  the  doomed  fortress. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  WAR. 

Four  months  of  the  siege  had  passed,  and  the  handful  of  brave 
knights  under  their  heroic  Grand  Master  Villiers  De  Lisle  Adam, 
cut  off  from  help  and  abandoned  by  Christendom,  stood  like  some 
lonely  sea-girt  rock,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  repeated  attacks  and 
without  hope  of  being  able  much  longer  to  resist  them. 

And  one  morning  the  most  able  and  influential  of  the  knights 
were  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Thsir  gaunt  forms  and 
stern  bronzed  faces  surrounded  the  table,  at  the  head  of  which  sat 
their  venerable  Grand  Master,  with  long  white  beard  and  countenance 
calm  and  sedately  resolute. 

“ Ye  knights,”  said  he,  “ and  comrades,  I have  summoned  you 
this  day  once  more  to  consult  as  to  what  course  it  is  best  to  take 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  The  great 
fleets  of  the  Moslems  encompass  us  on  every  side,  and  cut  off  every 
hope  of  succour.  Our  walls  crumble  daily  under  the  fire  of  their 
artillery,  their  trenches  are  pushed  forward  continually,  and  steal 
unceasingly  towards  us.  This  island  is  a post  of  great  importance, 
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but  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  place  needing  to  be  defended  by 
knightly  valour  against  the  ever-encroaching  tide  of  Mussulman 
aggression.  When,  therefore,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  city  can 
be  held  no  longer,  even  by  the  utmost  prodigies  of  valour,  it  must  be 
considered  whether  the  interests  of  Christendom  will  not  be  better 
served  by  a necessary  capitulation  than  by  the  reckless  and  useless 
sacrifice  of  the  most  devoted  champions  of  the  Christian  cause.” 

“ Master,”  cried  Don  Diego,  a Castilian  knight,  rising  with  flashing 
eyes  and  angry  gestures,  “ let  us  not  hear  from  thine  honoured  lips 
such  cold  and  calculating  counsel.  Four  months  have  passed  of 
cruel  hardships  and  fierce  and  ceaseless  fighting,  and  no  one  yet  in 
all  our  hosts  has  ever  flinched  or  quailed.  Let  us  not  stoop  to 
treat  with  unbelievers,  or  purchase  safety  by  submission.  Better  a 
thousand  times  to  die,  although  it  were  by  inches,  than  once 
capitulate.” 

A murmur  of  approval  passed  like  a breath  all  round  the  long 
and  lofty  hall  at  these  brave  words. 

And  first  there  was  a pause,  and  then  arose  Lorenzo  Colonna,  a 
knight  of  noble  race  from  Italy,  a man  of  stately  presence  and  per- 
suasive speech.  “Comrades,”  he  said,  “I  trow,  indeed,  the  word 
surrender  is  such  a hateful  word  that  no  man’s  lips  would  dare  to 
utter  it,  save  only  his  whose  long  heroic  life  must  silence  doubt  and 
strike  resentment  dumb.  Then  all  the  happier  we  if  reason’s  voice 
can  here  be  raised  despite  the  scorn  of  passion.  Whose  heart  will 
not  beat  faster,  gladly  to  greet  the  words  of  valour  and  defiance  ? 
Like  a trumpet  sound  in  forefront  of  the  battle  do  they  not  stir  the 
blood?  Yet  age  and  prudence  utter  words  of  wisdom  not  less 
courageous  because  detestable.  If  we  die  here  we  gratify  our  pride 
and  fill  up  nobly  the  measure  of  our  glory.  But  Christendom  may 
demand  of  us  a greater  sacrifice,  may  refuse  to  grant  the  death  of 
glory  that  we  covet,  claiming  for  her  welfare  that  we  who  yearn  ta 
die,  should  for  her  sake  dare  to  live.  Therefore,  this  I propose : let  one 
of  us — and  willingly  I will  be  that  one  if  so  our  Master  wills  it — go  as 
an  envoy  to  the  Moslem  camp  and  learn  what  terms  the  Sultan  would 
dictate.  These  being  known,  the  Council  can  with  open  eyes  accept 
them  or  refuse  them.” 

And  this  proposal  of  Lorenzo  to  send  an  envoy  to  ascertain 
what  terms  were  to  be  had,  at  length  prevailed,  and  was,  after  long 
and  animated  debate,  adopted  and  approved  by  all,  excepting  only  a 
small  minority,  who,  like  Don  Diego,  were  for  sallying  out,  sword  in 
hand,  and  perishing  to  a man  amid  the  countless  hosts  of  their 
encircling  adversaries. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  envoy’s  letter. 

When  Lorenzo  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the  Moslems,  that  enlightened 
and  magnanimous  monarch,  the  Great  Solyman,  received  him 
graciously,  not  only  showing  the  honour  and  courtesy  due  to  a brave 
enemy,  but  giving  him  many  unwonted  proofs  of  regard  and  esteem. 
Far  from  hiding  anything  of  his  warlike  operations  from  the  eye  of 
the  envoy,  Solyman  invited  him  to  view  all  that  was  being  done,  and 
himself  rode  through  the  lines  of  his  trenches  and  scientific  ap- 
proaches together  with  his  gallant  guest.  Nor  was  this  condescend- 
ing frankness  less  politic  than  gracious.  The  keen  eye  of  the 
practised  soldier  observed  with  astonishment  and  no  little  admiration 
not  only  the  vast  numbers  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Moslems,  but 
the  highly  scientific  nature  of  their  approaches  to  the  city,  operations 
never  at  any  siege  before  so  systematically  conducted.  And  stern 
and  dauntless  as  Lorenzo  was,  he  could  not  but  admit  to  himself  the 
certainty  that  an  attack  so  carefully  planned  and  so  energetically 
delivered  must  prove  ultimately  successful,  and  that  no  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  defenders  could  possibly  avail  to  avert  the  capture  of 
the  city. 

And  as  he  thought  on  these  things  in  the  privacy  of  his  tent,  he 
could  not  doubt  but  that  the  issue  of  the  struggle  must  be  as  clear 
to  the  Saltan  as  it  now  was  to  himself.  What  hope,  therefore,  could 
there  be  that  Solyman  would  consent  to  offer  any  terms  less  harsh 
than  the  absolute  and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  devoted 
garrison  ? 

Pondering  on  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  the  envoy  could 
discern  no  ray  of  hope  for  the  success  of  his  mission. 

At  length  he  bethought  him  of  Solyman’s  favourite  wife,  a lady 
of  such  extraordinary  attractions  and  fascination  as  gave  her  un- 
paralleled influence  over  her  powerful  lord  and  master. 

This  lady,  known  as  Khurrem  or  the  Joyous,  was  by  birth  a 
Frank,  ^ and  surely  it  might  be  possible  that,  actuated  by  love  of  her 
own  race,  and  pity  for  the  desperate  plight  of  the  heroic  defenders 
of  her  former  Faith,  she  might  be  induced  to  use  her  persuasive 
influence  to  soften  the  blow  about  to  fall  upon  them. 

Yes  ! He  would  write  to  this  august  intercessor,  he  would  im- 
plore her  aid,  would  remind  her  of  her  natal  ties  and  obligations, 

^ The  Histories  speak  of  her  as  a Russian,  but  the  exigencies  of  romance  have 
here  transformed  her  for  the  nonce  into  an  Italian. 
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and  endeavour  to  enlist  an  advocate  who  might  render  his  desperate 
task  less  hopeless. 

He  wrote  the  letter. 

But  how  should  he  contrive  to  place  it  in  her  hand  ? He  well 
knew  how  jealously  and  constantly  guarded  was  the  Imperial  harem. 
To  deceive  the  lynx-eyed  watchfulness  of  the  Grand  Eunuch  and  his 
satellites  was  impossible.  But  what  craft  cannot  effect,  gold  may 
perchance  accomplish.  The  chief  who  could  not  be  outwitted 
might  be  bought.  To  this  end  he  sought  an  interview  with  that 
important  personage,  the  Kislar  Aghasi.  Lorenzo  was  both  by 
nature  and  by  race  too  astute,  too  cautious,  too  wily,  to  commit 
the  error  of  negotiating  with  a subordinate,  and  thus  run  a double 
risk  of  detection  and  failure. 

The  Grand  Master,  not  unmindful  of  the  power  of  the  golden 
key  in  delicate  negotiations,  had  provided  his  envoy  with  adequate 
resources.  The  Conte  di  Lorenzo  had  therefore  the  means  to 
achieve  his  purpose.  And  in  dealing  with  a man  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  the  Kislar  Aghasi,  the  wisest  diplomacy  is  frankness. 
Lorenzo  therefore,  during  his  interview  with  the  Grand  Eunuch  of 
the  Harem,  descended  to  no  subterfuges,  and  endeavoured  not  to 
beguile,  but  to  persuade. 

He  informed  the  Kislar  Aghasi  at  once  in  plain  terms  of  his 
desire  to  place  a letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultana.  He  showed 
him  the  letter,  that  he  might  assure  himself  of  its  contents  and  its 
design. 

“ In  this  case,”  he  urged,  “ there  is,  as  you  may  convince  yourself, 
no  question  of  a love  intrigue  or  any  forbidden  approach  to  the 
person  of  your  mistress.  It  is  a question  of  war  and  politics,  an 
attempt  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  all-powerful  princess 
on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  a handful  of  men  who,  having  long 
withstood  attack  bravely,  are  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  and  vast  resources  of  a mighty  empire.” 

To  all  of  which  the  Eunuch  replied  gravely  that  neither  for 
favour  nor  gold  would  he  risk  his  head  in  such  an  enterprise. 

“ But,”  replied  Lorenzo,  “ I can  demonstrate  to  you,  if  you  will 
listen  to  me,  that  the  risk  to  be  run  is  very  slight,  while  the  reward  of 
your  compliance  would  be  great.  I do  not  ask  that  you,  nor  indeed 
any  one  of  your  officers,  should  give  my  letter  into  the  hand  of  her 
Highness.  Do  but  cause  the  paper  to  be  dropped  in  any  passage 
through  which  she  may  be  passing ; there  will  be  nothing  to  show 
how  it  came  there,  or  what  mean  slave  may  have  been  bribed  to 
place  it  where  it  lies  ; and  I will  risk  all  on  the  chance  that  her 
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Highness  may  observe  it  and  order  it  to  be  brought  to  her.  Mean- 
while the  payment  I offer  for  the  service  is  ample  and  immediate. 
Let  that  piece  of  paper  but  lie  in  her  path,  to  be  found  perchance  by 
one  of  her  attendants,  no  man  knowing  how  it  came  there,  and  on 
your  promise  that  so  it  shall  be  I will  at  once  give  into  your  hands 
fifty  purses  of  gold.  Should  I learn  hereafter  that  she  has  received 
the  missive,  yet  another  fifty  purses  shall  be  yours.  Consider  well 
not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  price  that  I am  prepared  to  pay,  but 
the  smallness  of  the  risk  entailed  by  acceding  to  the  request  that  I 
make  to  you.  Supposing  the  Sultana  to  get  the  letter,  what  is  likely 
to  happen?  What  course  will  she  pursue?  Either  she  will  be 
touched  by  our  appeal  and  will  intercede  for  us,  or  she  will  destroy 
my  letter  and  leave  us  to  our  fate.  In  neither  case  would  so  great  a 
princess  concern  herself  about  the  origin  of  the  missive  nor  suspect 
you  especially  with  any  complicity  in  its  appearance.” 

At  length  the  Kislar  Aghasi,  convinced  by  these  reasonings,  or 
tempted  by  the  gold,  consented  to  do  what  was  asked,  and  to  arrange 
that  the  envoy’s  letter  should  be  placed  in  the  path  of  the  charming 
and  omnipotent  Sultana. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  sultana’s  RESOLUTION. 

In  accordance  with  the  negotiations  related  in  the  last  chapter,  it 
came  to  pass  that  one  day  as  the  Sultana  was  passing  in  her  litter 
from  her  tent  to  another  part  of  the  encampment,  her  eye  caught 
sight  of  a small  packet  which  lay  half  concealed  in  the  long  grass 
by  the  side  of  the  path  along  which  she  was  passing.  Feminine 
curiosity  being  aroused,  she  ordered  one  of  her  attendants  to  fetch 
the  packet,  and,  in  fact,  the  Kislar  Aghasi  himself,  with  the  most 
innocent  countenance  and  the  profoundest  reverence,  put  it  into  her 
hands. 

When  on  her  arrival  again  at  her  own  tent  she  opened  the 
packet,  and  read  the  letter  contained  in  it,  the  most  lively  tokens  of 
interest  and  excitement  might  have  been  observed  in  her  face. 
There  happened,  however,  at  the  moment  to  be  no  one  present  to 
make  the  observation  ; she  was  alone.  As  her  glance  caught  the 
words  of  her  native  tongue,  and  its  accents  seemed  once  more  to 
sound  like  music  in  her  ears,  her  visage  brightened,  her  eyes,  those 
beautiful  orbs  of  magic,  sparkled  with  pleasure  and  animation.  As 
she  read  on  and  came  to  the  relation  of  the  losses,  the  privations, 
the  sore  straits  of  the  beleaguered,  of  their  desire  for  her  sympathy, 
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of  their  invocation  of  her  aid  and  intercession,  her  bright  eyes  were 
bedimmed,  and  for  a brief  space  she  felt  as  a woman  born  in  a 
Christian  home  must  needs  feel  at  the  relation  of  the  unavailing 
heroism,  the  thickening  gloom  and  impending  destruction  of  the 
knightly  champions  of  the  Faith.  But  when  the  end  was  reached, 
and  she  came  to  the  signature  of  this  pathetic  and  moving  appeal  to 
her  feelings,  she  uttered  a cry  of  astonishment  not  unmixed  with 
horror  ; for  it  now  appeared  that  this  was  no  mere  diplomatic 
epistle  from  a Christian  knight  to  a Moslem  empress,  but  a tale-  of 
despair  and  a demand  for  aid  from  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Lorenzo  was  her  uncle.  His  letter  summoned  up  visions  faded  but 
not  yet  wholly  obliterated  of  her  childish  home,  of  the  father  and 
mother  from  whom  she  had  been  separated  at  so  early  an  age  and 
for  so  long.  She  yearned  to  hear  of  them,  of  their  welfare — nay, 
perhaps,  of  their  death.  And  Khurrem,  the  Joyous,  the  consort  of 
the  renowned  and  invincible  Solyman,  was  transformed  for  the 
moment  into  a simple  Italian  damsel,  and  trod  once  again  through 
the  path,  the  tangled,  half-obliterated  path  of  memory,  the  devious 
narrow  streets  of  the  Eternal  City. 

But  when  this  reverie  was  ended,  and  the  timid  maiden  of  the 
past  had  vanished,  and  the  haughty,  imperious  Sultana  was  herself 
again,  suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  her  that  pleased  her,  that  fas- 
cinated her  imagination.  On  the  instant  her  resolution  was  formed, 
and  the  scheme,  daring  and  perilous  as  it  was,  must  be  accomplished. 
She  would  give  audience  to  this  envoy — she  would  herself  see  per- 
sonally this  relative  of  whose  existence  she  had  thus  strangely 
become  aware.  No  project  so  audacious  could  have  even  suggested 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a daughter  of  the  East,  but  the  Sultana  was  a 
daughter  of  the  West. 

And  hers  was  no  dreamy  nature.  With  her  to  resolve  was  but  a 
preliminary  of  to  execute.  No  physiognomist  would  need  to  have 
been  told  that  this  woman,  so  quick  in  intelligence,  so  buoyant  and 
joyous  in  disposition,  was  at  the  same  time  in  force  of  character  and 
determination  as  firm  as  adamant. 

At  once  she  summoned  into  her  presence  the  Kislar  Aghasi  him- 
self, and  announced  to  him  in  plain  terms  her  intention. 

The  Chief  of  the  Black  Eunuchs,  that  high  and  potent  official, 
stood  aghast  at  the  proposal.  What ! he,  the  appointed  guardian 
and  protector  of  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  harem,  betray  his  trust, 
and  himself  undertake  to  introduce  a man  into  the  presence  of  his 
imperial  mistress  ! Impossible ! The  very  notion  of  such  an 
action  was  in  itself  a treason  ! 
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“ Kislar  Agbasi,”  said  the  quick-witted  Sultana,  “ didst  thou  not 
thyself  present  me  with  the  letter,  and  ho  doubt  thou  wast  well 
recompensed  for  so  doing  ? ” The  charge  was  launched  at  a venture, 
but  it  came  home.  “ Now,”  continued  she,  fixing  on  him  a 
resolute  and  penetrating  glance,  “at  once  make  thy  choice  : either  thou 
wilt  do  as  I command  thee,  or  in  three  minutes  shall  thy  head  leave 
thy  shoulders,  and  I will  myself  presently  explain  to  his  Majesty 
why  I have  ordered  thine  execution.  Judge  now,  therefore,  whether 
it  is  better  to  obey  me  or  to  defy  me.” 

“ May  thy  slave  never  offend  thee,”  cried  the  Kislar  Aghasi. 
“ The  head  of  thy  slave  is  in  danger  every  way,  but  it  is  better  and 
it  is  safer  to  please  thee  than  to  incur  thy  displeasure.” 

“ Away,  then,”  said  the  haughty  beauty  j “ devise  how  this 
audience  may  most  safely  be  accomplished.  This  evening  shall  it 
take  place  ; make  thy  arrangements,  therefore,  both  speedily  and 
secretly.  And  hark  ye,”  said  she,  as  with  a deep  reverence  he  was 
departing,  “ let  not  thy  heart  be  tempted  to  betray  or  to  deceive 
me,  for  shouldst  thou  turn  traitor,  not  three  steps  forward  wilt  thou 
take  ere  an  unseen  hand  shall  strike  a dagger  through  thee.” 

And  he,  well  knowing  that  the  Sultana  would  if  need  were  make 
good  her  threats,  departed  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  instructions  she 
had  given  him. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  envoy’s  dilemma. 

On  the  next  day  after  that  on  which  the  envoy  had  entrusted 
the  Kislar  Aghasi  with  his  letter,  that  high  functionary  again  stood 
before  him. 

“Well,”  said  Lorenzo,  “and  what  of  my  letter?  Hast  thou 
caused  it  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Sultana  ? ” 

“ Ay,  Sir  Knight,”  answered  the  Grand  Eunuch,  “ I have  myself 
handed  the  letter  to  her  Highness.  To  my  sorrow  have  I done  so, 
and  better  would  it  have  been  that  the  accursed  letter  should  have 
perished,  for  great  is  the  danger  that  it  threatens  to  bring  upon  both 
you  and  me.” 

“ And  in  what  way  doth  it  endanger  either  of  us  ? ” asked  Lorenzo. 

“Hear  my  message.  Sir  Knight,  and  then  judge  for  yourself 
whether  there  be  not  danger  enough  for  both  of  us,”  replied  the 
Kislar  Aghasi.  “ The  Sultana  bids  you  repair  this  evening  to  her 
tent,  and  she  will  give  you  audience.’* 
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“What!”  exclaimed  Lorenzo,  “the  Sultana,  above  all  women, 
watched  so  jealously,  guarded  so  strictly,  proposes  that  I,  a man,  a 
Christian,  a soldier,  and  a foe  of  the  Sultan  her  husband,  should 
intrude  into  her  august  presence  ? And  does  she  send  me  a proposal 
so  unheard  of,  so  incredible,  by  the  mouth  of  him  who  principally 
and  chiefly  is  appointed  to  guard  over  her  ? Nay,  is  this  a trap  too 
openly  set  for  the  most  unwary  bird  ? Or  can  it  be  a jest,  a Moslem 
jest,  at  the  expense  of  the  stranger  ? ” 

“ Sir  Knight,”  answered  the  Kislar  Aghasi,  “ it  is  neither  a trap 
nor  a jest,  but  the  extravagant  whim  of  a wayward  woman  whom  no 
one  dares  to  thwart,  and  who  is  accustomed  to  indulge  her  most 
outrageous  caprices.  As  for  her  employment  of  myself  as  her 
messenger  and  the  agent  of  her  will,  so  clever  a woman  is  she  that 
she  left  me  no  choice  but  to  obey.  Her  acuteness  is  so  great  that 
she  guessed  and  plainly  charged  me  witb  having  been  bribed  to 
deliver  your  letter,  and  threatened — and  in  good  sooth  she  does  not 
threaten  in  vain — in  three  minutes  to  take  off  my  head  unless  I 
immediately  consented  to  convey  to  you  her  reply.” 

Lorenzo,  on  hearing  these  words,  rose  hastily  and  paced  the 
apartment  in  considerable  agitation,  for  he  at  once  perceived  the 
difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  his  position.  The  dangers 
involved  in  keeping  an  assignation  to  meet  a lady,  however  highly 
placed  or  jealously  guarded,  were  net  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  the  veteran  soldier,  who  had  doubtless  in  earlier 
days  been  favoured  with  many  such  invitations.  But  in  the  present 
case  the  Sultana’s  message  had  a very  different  significance,  and 
boded  evil  not  simply  to  himself  personally,  but  also  to  the  cause 
he  represented ; for  obviously,  if  the  visit  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Sultan,  not  only  would  he  put  Lorenzo  himself  to 
death,  but  would  likewise,  and  with  a considerable  amount  of  justifi- 
cation, refuse  to  grant  to  the  beleaguered  Knights  of  Jerusalem  those 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation  to  obtain  which  he  had  been 
deputed.  This  consideration  inclined  him  at  first  to  refuse 
absolutely  to  comply  with  the  Sultana’s  order  to  attend  upon  her. 

But  further  reflection  modified  this  first  view.  It  seemed  pro- 
bable that  if  he  should  thus  mortally  offend  the  all-powerful  Sultana 
he  would  instantly  blast  the  hopes  of  the  besieged,  and  render  any 
future  negotiations  with  Solyman  absolutely  fruitless. 

He  was  in  a dilemma,  and  had  to  elect  whether  to  risk  the  effects 
of  the  Sultan’s  rage  should  he  get  to  know  of  this  mad  visit  of  the 
envoy  to  his  wife,  or  the  equally  fatal  effects  of  the  wife’s  outraged 
dignity  if  he  should  refuse  her  preposterous  invitation. 
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When  he  arrived  at  this  point  it  became  obvious  that,  while 
there  was  great  danger  in  either  course,  the  latter  would  be  more 
certainly  and  more  speedily  disastrous. 

Lorenzo  therefore  consented  to  present  himself  that  evening  at 
the  Sultana’s  quarters  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Kislar  Aghasi ; and  upon  receiving  the  assurance  of  his  so 
doing  the  Grand  Eunuch  took  his  departure  and  the  interview 
terminated. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  UNSOLICITED  AUDIENCE. 

At  sunset,  the  time  when  Solyman  was  wont  to  pass  through  the 
lines  of  his  encampment,  inspect  his  troops,  and  observe  the  progress 
they  had  made  during  the  day  just  passed,  the  Sultana  sat  on  the 
divan  in  the  largest  of  her  tents,  which  formed  a very  magnificent 
saloon  of  audience. 

She  sat  alone,  with  her  uncle’s  letter  in  her  hand,  and  expect- 
ing every  moment  that  he  himself  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
measures  to  that  end  taken  by  the  Kislar  Aghasi,  be  introduced 
into  her  presence. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  on  this  particular  afternoon  Solyman, 
departing  from  his  daily  routine,  decided  to  omit  his  usual  evening 
inspection,  and  took  his  way  alone,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his 
attendants,  to  the  quarters  of  his  lovely  and  favourite  Sultana  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  in  her  lively  and  attractive  society.  He  entered  not 
through  the  large  tent  or  saloon  but  by  a smaller  tent  adjacent  to  it, 
used  commonly  by  the  Sultana  as  her  own  room  or  boudoir.  This 
small  apartment  was  separated  from  the  saloon  by  some  thick  cur- 
tains, and  Solyman,  not  finding  the  Sultana  in  her  room,  drew  the 
curtains  slightly  apart,  and  without  being  himself  observed  watched, 
before  entering  the  saloon,  the  enchanting  figure  of  his  beautiful 
wife  as  she  sat  on  the  luxurious  cushions  of  the  divan. 

To  his  surprise  the  women,  who  were  usually  in  attendance  upon 
her,  were  absent.  The  lovely  Khurrem  was  alone  ; in  her  hand  was 
a letter,  and  her  eyes  glanced  frequently  from  it  to  the  curtained 
entrance  of  the  saloon  as  though  she  were  in  momentary  expectation 
of  some  visitor ; and,  in  fact,  while  Solyman  still  stood  silently 
noticing  these  unwonted  circumstances,  the  heavy  curtains  at  the 
entrance  of  the  saloon  were  drawn  partly  aside,  and  there  entered 
the  tall  and  handsome  figure  of  that  knight  who  had  come  as  envoy 
from  the  beleaguered  garrison. 
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The  Sultan  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  and  rage.  That 
a man,  nay,  even  an  infidel,  an  accursed  unbeliever,  should  dare  to 
penetrate  into  the  presence  of  the  Sultana  herself  seemed  monstrous, 
incredible ; so  monstrous,  so  incredible,  that  the  Sultan  could 
scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  And  yet  more 
monstrous,  yet  more  incredible  was  the  fact,  and  a fact  it  seemed  to 
be,  that  the  Sultana  was  waiting  alone  purposely  to  receive  him. 
Where  were  her  attendants,  where  was  the  Kislar  Aghasi  and  his 
black  Eunuchs  of  the  Guard,  that  they  had  failed  to  prevent  so 
extraordinary  an  outrage  ? 

For  some  moments  these  thoughts  thronged  through  the  brain  of 
Solyman,  keeping  him  rooted  to  the  spot  where  he  stood,  and 
incapacitated  as  it  were  from  speech  or  motion. 

Meanwhile,  the  knight,  having  advanced  a few  steps  into  the 
room,  bowed  low  before  the  Sultana,  and  thus  addressed  her  : 
“ It  is  not  without  doubt  or  hesitation,  O Princess  ! that  I have  obeyed 
your  mandate  to  attend  here  upon  your  Highness.  Well  know  I how 
contrary  to  Moslem  usage  is  such  a proceeding,  and  only  the  strict 
injunction  of  your  Highness  has  prevailed  with  me  ; but  having 
come,  I now  wait  to  learn  your  pleasure.” 

“ Sir  Knight,”  answered  the  Sultana,  “ I know  how  strange,  how 
dangerous  indeed  my  summons  must  have  seemed.  Yet  was  I in 
no  doubt  but  that  the  well-known  valour  of  Lorenzo  Colonna 
would  induce  him  to  brave  the  danger.  And  a question  have  I to 
ask  thee  which  thou  alone  canst  answer.  Dost  thou  yet  remem- 
ber a little  girl,  Bianca  she  was  called,  who  at  one  time  lived  in 
Rome?” 

“ Do  I remember  her?”  cried  Lorenzo.  “ Could  I have  forgotten 
my  own  niece,  the  only  child  of  my  only  brother?  Years  ago  was 
she  stolen  from  us,  carried  away  captive,  we  know  not  whither,  and 
in  vain  have  we  tried  to  trace  her.” 

“ Behold,  then,”  said  the  Sultana,  “ the  niece  whom  ye  had 
lost.  How  fare  my  father  and  my  mother  and  all  the  friends  of  my 
childhood  ? ” 

“ What ! ” exclaimed  Lorenzo  in  astonishment,  “ art  thou  indeed 
that  little  maiden  whom  we  lost  and  whom  we  have  mourned  so 
long?” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  Sultana,  “I  am  she.  And  what  of  my  parents 
— do  they  still  live  and  remember  me  ? ” 

“ They  live,”  replied  Lorenzo,  “ and  they  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  thou  also  livest.” 

For  some  minutes  uncle  and  niece,  thus  marvellously  meeting, 
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continued  to  converse  on  family  topics  and  recall  the  half- forgotten 
incidents  of  years  ago. 

And  then  Lorenzo,  bethinking  himself  of  his  mission  and  of  his 
beleaguered  comrades,  whose  fate  now  trembled  in  the  balance,  said : 

O niece ! in  this  most  unlooked-for  meeting  do  I plainly  discern 
the  very  finger  of  God.  For  thou,  who  wert  born  amongst  us,  and 
christened  and  nurtured  in  the  true  Faith,  thou  mayest  now  fitly 
intercede  for  thine  own  people  and  avert  the  destruction  of  those 
whose  lives  are  not  their  own,  since  they  are  champions  of  the  cause 
of  Christendom.  Speak,  therefore,  to  thy  husband,  the  Sultan,  that 
when  we  can  no  longer  defend  this  fortress  of  Rhodes  he  may  grant 
us  terms  honourably  to  retire  from  it.” 

“ Nay,”  said  the  Sultana,  “ I neither  will,  nor  need  I,  intercede 
for  thee.  Ye  know  not  the  Sultan,  who  is  not  only  just,  but 
magnanimous  and  merciful.  A foe  so  brave  as  the  Knights  of 
Jerusalem  have  nought  to  fear  from  his  anger  or  resentment.  Brave 
himself,  he  respects  and  honours  bravery  in  others,  and  the  valiant 
champions  of  the  Faith  will  find  they  have  no  need  of  an  intercessor 
when  they  approach  him.’ 

“ But— — ” began  Lorenzo. 

“ Nay,”  said  the  Sultana,  interrupting  him,  “ hearken  unto  me 
still  further.  I tell  thee  that  no  intercessor  will  be  needed ; but 
mark  you  this,  that  if  there  were  I would  not  take  the  office.  ’Tis 
true  that  I was  born  of  Roman  parents,  and  christened  while  an 
infant ; but  now  I am  the  consort  of  Great  Solyman,  the  head  of  all 
the  Moslems ; his  faith  is  mine,  his  people  are  my  people,  and  no 
other  interests  divide  my  heart  with  his.  Go,  uncle,  tell  your  brave 
companions  that  when  even  their  heroic  deeds  fail  to  avert  defeat 
they  may  with  confidence  appeal  to  the  large  heart  and  enlightened 
mind  of  the  monarch  who  attacks  them.  And  well  is  it  that  so  it 
is,  for  the  woman  he  has  honoured,  and  who  loves  and  honours  him, 
would  never  seek  to  thwart  or  hinder  what  he  deems  is  best,  though 
all  the  lives  of  all  her  kindred  should  hang  upon  her  words.” 

“ Madam,”  said  Lorenzo,  “ truly  Christendom  has  lost  and  Islam 
gained  a noble  soul  in  thee.” 

All  the  time  this  dialogue  proceeded,  Solyman  stood  listening  to 
what  was  said  and  beholding  both  the  speakers.  Rage,  astonishment, 
and  confusion  of  mind  had  for  a few  moments  held  him  motionless. 

Then,  when  he  learnt  the  relationship  between  the  Sultana  and 
Lorenzo,  amazement  and  curiosity  succeeded.  When  Lorenzo  begged 
the  intervention  of  the  Sultana  on  behalf  of  the  besieged,  the  Sultan 
listened  with  interest  to  the  appeal  ^ warrior  and  a statesman. 
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When  the  Sultana  extolled  his  justice,  his  benevolence,  his  generosity, 
as  a man  he  could  not  but  feel  pleased  and  flattered.  But  when,  on 
Lorenzo  renewing  his  suit,  the  Sultana  interrupted  him  with  reiterated 
assurances  and  her  noble  declaration  of  inviolable  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion to  her  royal  spouse,  the  joy  and  delight  of  the  husband  was  so 
great  that  he  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  bursting  in  upon 
them  and  clasping  his  favourite  wife  to  his  breast  in  the  presence  of 
the  stranger. 

It  v;as  the  unseen  presence  of  the  Sultan  which  rendered  this 
unsolicited  audience,  granted  by  the  Sultana  to  her  uncle,  so  dramatic. 
And  no  one  who  could  have  watched  the  play  of  his  features,  or 
divined  the  successive  emotions  that  agitated  his  breast  as  the  inter- 
view proceeded,  but  must  have  been  touched  by  a kindred  feeling, 
and  been  carried  away  by  the  swift  vicissitudes  of  the  moving  scene. 

The  great  Solyman  was,  however,  so  able  and  resolute  a man, 
and  had,  like  many  famous  men,  so  perfect  and  absolute  a control 
over  himself  as  well  as  over  others,  that  even  at  this  moment  of 
temptation  he  mastered  the  impulse  to  reveal  himself,  and  stood, 
silent  and  observant,  an  unseen  and  unsuspected  witness  of  the 
departure,  as  he  had  been  of  the  arrival,  of  Lorenzo. 

Then,  not  trusting  himself  at  once  to  meet  the  Sultana,  he  with- 
drew by  the  same  entrance  by  which  he  had  come.  And  never  after- 
wards by  word  or  look  or  gesture  did  he  allow  Khurrem  herself,  or 
any  other  living  soul,  to  suspect  that  he  had  witnessed  her  indis- 
cretion, and  was  aware  of  her  secret.  The  Sultan  was  a man  of 
sufficient  wisdom  to  know  when  it  is  better  to  be  blind. 

On  the  next  day  he  received  the  envoy,  and  dismissed  him  with 
an  offer  of  noble  and  large-hearted  terms  of  capitulation  for  the 
beleaguered  garrison.  Twelve  days  he  would  allow  them  in  which 
to  leave  the  island  with  their  property  and  arms,  and  furthermore 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  to  have  full  privilege  of  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  to  be  free  from  tribute  for  five  years. 


Chapter  VII. 

THE  CAPITULATION. 

When  Lorenzo  on  his  return  laid  before  the  Grand  Master  the  terms 
conceded  by  Solyman,  neither  the  Grand  Master  himself  nor  any 
knight  of  the  council  could  fail  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  how 
generous  and  how  honourable  they  were. 

Yet  such  was  the  tenacity  and  valour  of  these  brave  men,  that 
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they  could  not  at  first  bring  themselves  to  confess  defeat,  or  accept 
even  life,  liberty  and  honour  from  the  hands  of  their  enemy. 

For  some  time  still,  attacked  by  hunger  within  and  by  the  foe 
without  the  walls,  they  continued  to  hold  the  place  undismayed  and 
resolute. 

At  length  even  their  obstinate  heroic  courage  could  no  longer 
blind  them  to  the  approach  of  the  inevitable  end.  They  must 
resolve  either  to  perish  to  a man  in  the  horrors  and  carnage  of  a 
final  assault,  or  else  to  accept  the  terms  that  had  been  offered  to 
them. 

The  question  then  arose — were  those  terms  still  to  be  obtained  ? 

Again  an  envoy  was  sent  to  the  Sultan,  and  again  did  that  magna- 
nimous monarch  grant  them  the  same  terms  that  he  had  previously 
ordained.  And  this  he  did  knowing  full  well  the  hopelessness  of 
their  position,  yet  moved  thereto  by  a chivalrous  admiration  of  their 
bravery  and  devotion. 

And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  venerable  and  heroic  Grand 
Master  and  his  surviving  comrades  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  rode  out  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  their  banners 
flying  through  the  vast  hosts  of  the  victorious  Moslems. 

The  Sultan  himself  gave  audience  to  the  Grand  Master,  and 
publicly  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  have  thus  to  force  so 
brave  a man  from  his  home  in  his  old  age. 

As  the  knights  rode  through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  the  keen 
eye  of  the  Sultan  observed  the  glance  cast  by  Lorenzo  in  the  direction 
of  the  tent  of  the  Sultana,  a trivial  incident  noticed  by  no  one  else, 
and  of  which  Solyman  himself  could  alone  divine  the  meaning. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  grave  and  inscrutable  visage  of  the  Sultan 
gave  no  indication  that  he  had  seen  and  understood  that  momentary 
and  mute  leave-taking  of  the  uncle  from  his  niece.  As  the  valiant 
knights  embarked  on  board  the  transports  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  to  convey  them  from  an  island 
lost  to  Christendom  in  spite  of  their  exertions,  and  to  take  them  or 
some  of  them  to  a scene  where  equal  valour  would  have  better  for- 
tune, if  it  had  been  possible  for  the  glance  of  the  vanquished  to 
pierce  the  impenetrable  veil  of  futurity  there  was  much  to  console 
them  even  in  that  hour  of  their  grief. 

Centuries  have  elapsed,  yet  the  memory  of  their  valour  has  not 
vanished,  and  even  the  armorial  escutcheons  which  stood  over  their 
houses,  left  undisturbed,  may  be  seen  there  even  to  this  day. 

But  the  Future  shrouded  from  the  gaze  of  the  Grand  Master  all 
the  consolations  which  she  may  have  had  to  offer,  when  dim  of  eye  and 
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sore  at  heart  he  left  the  post  where  he  had  ruled  so  long  and  fought 
so  well. 

The  Sultan  triumphed,  the  Cross  gave  way  before  the  Crescent, 
the  bitter  end  had  come  ; but  much  of  pathos,  nothing  of  dishpnour, 
marked  the  moment  when  the  siege  of  Rhodes  was  finished,  and  the 
vanquished  hero  yielded  to  his  fate. 
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MRS.  GASKELL. 


That  great  French  writer,  Georges  Sand,  whom  Mrs.  Browning 
has  so  aptly  described  for  us  as  “a  large-brained  woman  and 
large-hearted  man,”  said  many  years  ago  of  Mrs.  Gaskell : “ She  has 
done  what  neither  I nor  any  other  French  writer  can  accomplish. 
She  has  written  novels  which  excite  the  deepest  interest  in  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  and  which  every  girl  will  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing.” Our  own  George  Eliot,  queen  among  novelists,  also  bears 
testimony  to  Mrs.  Gaskcll’s  worth  as  a writer.  After  condemning  the 
catchy,  sensational  rubbish  of  which  we  have  so  much,  wondering 
how  women  can  write  it  and  publishers  will  print  it,  she  pronounces 
“Ruth”  as  “refreshing  from  its  finish  and  purity.  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  certainly  a charming  mind,  and  one  cannot  help  loving  her  as 
one  reads  her  books.”  Mrs.  Gaskell  moved  among  the  best  literary 
circle  of  her  day.  She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  the  most  valuable  information  we 
possess  of  the  life  of  that  unique  genius.  And  yet  how  deplorably 
little  we  know  of  the  chronicler  ! Perhaps  there  is  but  little  to  be 
known  when  all  has  been  told  that  can  be  told  at  present.  Her  life 
was  truly  private,  even  retired,  and  she  took  care  that  her  children 
should  divulge  none  of  its  details.  But  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  something 
more  than  a great  novelist  even.  She  was  a noble  woman,  who  led 
an  active,  self-sacrificing  life  among  her  fellows;  and  such  people 
leave  a record  in  spite  of  themselves. 

In  the  following  sketch  I wish  to  speak  of  the  woman  as  well  as 
the  writer.  If  the  facts  given  are  few,  they  have  the  merit  of  being 
well  authenticated,  and  any  deficiencies  in  the  record  deserve 
pardon  for  the  sake  of  the  subject. 

Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Stevenson  was  born  at  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea— 
since  made  classic  ground  by  Carlyle’s  long  residence — on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1810.  She  was  the  second  child  of  William  Stevenson, 
the  then  Keeper  of  the  Records  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  a remarkable  man,  and  a slight  glance  at  the  main 
points  in  his  life  will  show  us  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  started.  Genius 
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often  defies  all  attempts  at  tracing  genealogy,  but  character  is  not 
quite  so  independent  of  its  heritage.  I reckon  something  for  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  a remarkable  man  and  that  his  wife 
belonged  to  a distinguished  family.  At  least  two  of  our  author’s 
qualities  are  reflections  of  the  father’s — they  both  possessed  remark- 
able stores  of  knowledge,  and  both  were  exceedingly  modest. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  in  1772,  and 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Grammar  School  of  his  native 
town.  But  during  those  early  years  he  showed  no  great  love  for 
learning,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  extract  from  a letter  which  his 
mother  wrote  to  her  husband.  Captain  Stevenson  : — “ Children  are 
all  well.  I have  no  trouble  with  them,  except  William,  who  hardly 
ever  attends  school,  and  spends  all  his  time  in  running  about  on  the 
walls.”  But  in  a few  years  he  was  seized  with  a strong  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  most  studious  and 
industrious.  It  was  said  of  him  during  his  college  days  that  he  was 
disinclined  to  all  active  sport,  and  that  if  left  with  a book  he  might  be 
found  after  some  hours  on  the  same  spot,  without  ever  having 
changed  his  position.  He  was  healthy,  however,  and  had  a robust 
frame,  which  he  exercised  by  taking  long  and  rapid  walks.  He 
entered  for  the  dissenting  ministry,  and  was  distinguished  in  the 
classical,  mythological,  and  theological  discussions  which  were  so 
common  in  his  college  days.  After  spending  a short  time  as  a private 
tutor  at  Bruges  he  was  appointed  classical  tutor  at  the  Manchester 
Academy,  and  preached  at  Dob  Lane  Unitarian  Chapel,  which  lies 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  that  city.  But  he  became  con- 
vinced, along  with  his  friend  George  Wisk,  of  Monton,  that  a minister 
of  the  Christian  Church  ought  not  to  be  a hired  servant,  and  resigned 
his  post. 

The  next  step  in  his  life  was  sufficiently  decisive.  He  became 
pupil  to  a farmer  in  East  Lothian,  and  subsequently  hired  a farm  at 
Laughton.  Not  finding  the  speculation  remunerative,  he  relinquished 
it  after  four  years,  and  settled  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  kept  a private 
boarding-house  for  students.  During  those  days  he  acted  as  editor 
of  the  Scots  Magazine  and  was  a frequent  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reinew.  Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Lauderdale, 
whom  he  served  as  private  secretary  for  a short  period,  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  Keeper  of  the  Records,  which  necessitated  his 
removal  to  London.  His  fame  having  spread  abroad,  he  had  an 
offer,  made  in  the  most  courteous  terms,  of  a professorship  of  tech- 
nology in  Charkov  (Russia),  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  London. 

He  died  suddenly  of  paralysis  on  March  22,  1829. 
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We  may  gain  some  idea  of  his  varied  reading  and  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  he  had  accumulated  by  merely  glancing  over  the  list 
of  his  writings.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Edinbtirgh, 
Wesiminsier^  and  foreign  reviews,  he  wrote  “ Lives  of  the  British 
Admirals  ” for  the  A?mual  Register^  and  very  able  articles  for  the 
Agricultural  Survey^  besides  two  valuable  books — his  “ Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery,  Navigation,  and  Commerce,’ 
and  “The  Life  of  Caxton.”  “No  man,”  says  his  biographer,  “ had 
so  few  personal  enemies  and  so  many  sincere,  steady  friends  ; he  was 
kind  and  benevolent,  and  had  little  of  the  pride  of  authorship. 
Such  men  cannot  be  sufficiently  appreciated.” 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Holland, 
of  Sandlebridge,  Cheshire  (the  aunt  of  Sir  Henry  Holland),  he  had 
two  children  : the  eldest  a boy,  who  went  to  sea,  and  after  a few 
visits  home  was  never  more  heard  of,  and  Elizabeth,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  The  mother’s  life  was  sacrificed  in  the  birth  of  the 
daughter,  who  was  adopted  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Lumb,  of  Knutsford, 
Cheshire.  This  lady,  who  was  also  a Miss  Holland,  was  married  to 
a Yorkshire  gentleman,  but  finding  soon  after  marriage,  to  her 
horror,  that  her  husband  was  insane,  she  fled  from  him  and  retired  to 
Knutsford.  Her  own  baby  having  died,  she  showered  all  her  affec- 
tion upon  the  little  niece,  Elizabeth,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  visits  home  and  to  an  uncle  at  Newcastle,  lived  with  her 
until  the  time  she  married  Mr.  Gaskell. 

Of  Miss  Stevenson’s  early  education  we  know  next  to  nothing. 
She  spent  about  two  years  at  a school  kept  by  a Miss  Byerley  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  has  recorded  something  of  her  life  there  in 
“ Lois  the  Witch.” 

Quiet  though  the  life  at  Knutsford  undoubtedly  was,  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  Mrs.  Lumb  rejoiced  in  a select  circle  of  friends, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  in  which  Miss  Stevenson  grew  up  was 
morally  and  intellectually  pure  and  healthy.  The  family  of  the 
Hollands  were  cultivated,  refined,  and  highly  respected,  and  the 
little  country  town  of  Knutsford  numbered  several  distinguished 
names  among  its  residents.  It  was,  indeed,  very  different  from  the 
Knutsford  of  our  day,  of  more  importance  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
merely  considered  in  connection  with  Manchester,  which  was  at  that 
time  comparatively  small.  Green’s  history  of  Knutsford  names  as 
residents  Mr.  Henry,  the  father  of  Dr.  Henry,  famous  for  scientific 
research,  Peter  and  Sir  Henry  Holland.  He  tells  us  that  Napoleon 
was  one  of  the  guests  at  a county  ball,  and  that  Queen  Victoria  and 
William  Pitt  were  at  different  times  entertained  in  the  town.  Mrs, 
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Gaskell  herself  draws  for  us  pleasant  pictures  of  Knutsford  in  her 
“ Cranford,”  perhaps  the  most  delightful  of  her  shorter  tales. 

After  leaving  school  she  went  to  live  for  a while  with  her  father, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  re-married,  and  during  this  period  she 
enjoyed  his  instruction  in  classics  and  modern  languages.  She 
became  proficient  in  Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and  drank  deeply  at 
those  stores  of  general  knowledge  which  Mr.  Stevenson  possessed.  Her 
favourite  authors  at  that  time  were  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Scott. 
In  later  years  she  esteemed  Macaulay  and  Ruskin  most  highly,  and 
was  also  specially  interested  in  some  old  French  memoirs  of  the  time 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  whose  life  she  often  planned  to  write.  She 
early  recognised  the  genius  of  George  Eliot.  One  day  after  reading 
the  first  chapter  of  “ Amos  Barton  ” in  the  first  edition,  which  was 
published  anonymously,  she  remarked  to  her  daughter,  “ Mark  what 
I tell  you  : the  writer  of  this  book  will  be  great  some  day.” 

After  Mr.  Stevenson’s  death,  in  1829,  Elizabeth  returned  to 
Knutsford.  Report  says  that  she  was  most  beautiful  to  behold. 
There  are,  however,  I believe,  no  portraits  of  her  at  that  time  of  life. 
The  friends  who  knew  her  intimately  in  later  years  describe  her  face 
as  possessing  extreme  interest  rather  than  rare  beauty.  In  a photo- 
graph taken  shortly  before  her  death,  which  one  of  her  old  pupils 
had  the  goodness  to  show  me,  she  is  seated  at  a table  with  a lace 
shawl  thrown  lightly  over  the  figure.  Rare  refinement  and  delicacy 
of  feature  are  the  points  which  strike  one  at  the  first  glance.  One 
sees  at  once  that  she  was  a cultivated  and  high-souled  woman.  Her 
mouth  is  most  delicately  curved,  and  the  eyes  are  of  an  exquisite 
shape.  The  same  lady  favoured  me  with  the  following  detailed 
verbal  description  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  from  memory  : “ Her  face  was 
most  interesting,  with  very  delicately-cut  features,  and  a specially 
fine  brow.  Her  hair  was  dark,  and  her  hazel  eyes  had  an  unusual 
brightness  and  animation  when  their  owner  was  engaged  in  con- 
versation. Her  mouth  was  firm  but  kind,  and  almost  always 
playing  into  a smile.  She  was  of  the  medium  height,  graceful  and 
dignified  in  her  bearing.”  This  description,  given  by  one  who 
frequently  saw  her  at  the  head  of  her  own  table,  and  also  while 
she  was  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  Sunday  School,  may,  I think,  be 
accepted,  and  justifies  the  idea  entertained  of  her  early  beauty.  She 
first  met  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robberds,  the 
minister  of  Cross  Street  Unitarian  Chapel,  Manchester,  where  Mr. 
Gaskell  held  the  position  of  assistant  minister.  An  intimacy  sprang 
up  between  them,  and  in  August  1832  they  became  man  and  wife. 
Mr.  Gaskell  sprang  from  an  old  and  highly  respected  family,  who 
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had  long  been  settled  at  Warrington.  Being  born  in  1805,  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  and  had  been 
engaged  in  the  ministry  for  four  years.  He  was  a man  of  rare  natural 
gifts  and  high  cultivation,  a profound  scholar  and  impressive  preacher. 
“ In  the  Church  he  served  so  long  and  so  faithfully,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  popular  education  and  social  progress,  and  in  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  few  men  have  rendered  service  more 
constant  and  more  true.” 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Miss  Stevenson  gave  her  hand  at  the 
altar,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  to  this  fitting  union  that 
we  owe  much  of  her  future  life  and  the  literary  treasures  which  she 
has  left  us.  The  early  married  life  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  was,  almost  of 
necessity,  quiet  and  retiring.  Mr.  Gaskell’s  salary  was  small,  and  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  her  life. 
She  held,  besides,  a settled  conviction  that  no  congregation  has  the 
right  to  usurp  the  time  of  a minister’s  wife,  and  this  conviction  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  when  circumstances  required.  But  let 
her  not  be  misunderstood.  She  simply  meant  that  she  must  not  be 
expected  to  go  in  for  that  systematic  visiting  which  often  leads  to  no 
good.  Few  women  in  any  position  have  been  readier  to  respond 
to  any  call  for  help  and  sympathy,  or  have  done  more  w’-orks  of  real 
kindness  and  charity.  And  her  labours  become  all  the  more  praise- 
worthy in  the  light  that  she  did  all  in  a quiet,  modest,  unobtrusive 
way.  No  one,  except  those  who  knew  her  intimately,  is  able  to 
give  any  information.  I have  searched  in  vain  for  any  mention  of 
her  name  amongst  the  accounts  of  the  misery  which  prevailed  among 
the  people  of  Manchester  in  the  years  1848  to  1850,  and  again 
during  the  cotton  famine  of  1859-66.  And  yet  she  worked  hard 
amongst  the  poor  during  those  dark  days. 

The  poverty  of  these  times  was  exceedingly  great,  even  amongst 
those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  were  in  full  employment.  Wages 
were  low  and  food  dear,  and  the  hard-earned  weekly  income  was 
often  sufficient  only  for  the  barest  necessities  of  life.  We  find  it  on 
record  that  in  1841  there  were  in  Bolton  1,013  families,  consisting 
of  5,305  persons,  whose  wages  averaged  i^-.  3^.  per  head  per  week  ! 
425  persons  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  with  one  blanket  to  every 
eleven.  No  wonder  feeling  ran  high  and  strikes  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  when  all  this  time  manufacturers  were  living  in  wealth  and 
luxury!  No  wonder  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  found  work  to  do  in  the  great 
city  of  Manchester!  She  visited  the  poor  operatives,  tried  to  under- 
stand their  position,  and  helped  them  where  she  could  with  money, 
sympathy,  and  advice.  How  intimately  she  knew  this  side  of  life. 
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and  how  deep  her  sympathy  with  it,  is  shown  on  every  page  of  her 
greatest  and  most  popular  work,  “ Mary  Barton/’  And  conversely 
a few  simple  facts  like  those  cited  above  help  us  to  understand  that 
book  as  we  otherwise  could  not.  Mrs.  Gaskell  assisted  Mr.  Travers 
Madge  in  his  ministry  among  the  poor,  and  no  truer  gentleman,  no 
kinder-hearted,  larger-souled,  and  broader-minded  man  ever  entered 
the  Unitarian  ministry.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well-known  Lancashire 
prison  philanthropist,  found  in  her  a willing  helper  ; and  she  also 
wrote  an  article  in  Household  Words  explaining  and  bespeaking 
sympathy  for  his  work.  She  took  a keen  interest  in  the  Lower 
Mosley  Street  Girls’  Sunday  School,  and  taught  a young  women’s 
sewing-class,  whose  members  she  attached  more  closely  to  herself  by 
entertaining  them  every  Saturday  evening  at  her  own  house.  On 
those  occasions  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  in  the  habit  of  presiding  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  leading  some  topic  of  conversation  which  was 
likely  to  interest  or  instruct  the  girls.  She  was  always  bright,  humo- 
rous, and  sympathetic,  which  led  one  of  her  then  pupils  to  remark  to 
me,  “ She  seemed  to  divine  what  we  were  going  to  say  before  we 
said  it.”  Later  she  began  teaching  these  girls  geography,  and  did  all 
in  her  power  to  improve  their  minds,  to  lift  them  above  the  cares  of 
their  daily  lives  by  giving  them  healthful  intellectual  food.  If  any  of 
them  fell  sick  she  was  frequent  in  her  visits  to  the  bedside,  carefully 
tending  the  patient  and  seeing  that  no  detail  of  comfort  was  left 
uncared  for,  and  obtaining  some  change  of  air  when  the  patient 
became  convalescent.  On  one  occasion  she  brought  a sick  girl  to 
her  own  home  and  kept  her  there  for  months,  so  that  by  means  of 
purer  air  and  better  nursing  and  food  than  her  parents  could  afford, 
her  recovery  might  be  hastened.  Such  close  personal  attention  is 
very  rarely  given,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  find  that  those  who  knew 
Mrs.  Gaskell  best  loved  as  well  as  honoured  her. 

What  time  was  not  spent  in  public  services  was  easily  taken  up 
by  household  duties  and  the  education  of  her  own  daughters.  Of 
her  seven  children,  two  were  stillborn,  and  her  only  son  died  at  the 
age  of  ten  months.  The  death  of  this  little  boy  was  an  intense  grief 
to  her ; it  preyed  so  much  upon  her  mind  that,  it  is  stated  on  good 
authority,  her  husband  advised  her  to  try  writing  as  a diversion.  She 
had  from  her  girlhood,  dating  as  far  back  as  her  schooldays,  been 
noted  as  an  excellent  narrator  of  stories.  A knot  of  girls  could 
always  be  found  who  were  willing  to  listen  to  what  she  had  to  unfold. 
This  power  grew  with  her.  A gentleman  in  Manchester,  who  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house,  told  me  how  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  kept  him 
up  through  many  nights  while  she  told  ghost-stories,  of  which  she 
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possessed  a goodly  store.  When  she  was  thus  engaged,  her  face 
would  light  up  and  beam  with  interest,  so'  that  little  doubt  could  rest 
in  the  hearer’s  mind  as  to  this  woman’s  chief  power.  She  followed 
her  husband’s  advice  in  attempting  to  put  some  of  these  stories  on 
paper.  The  first  bit  of  writing  which  she  published  was  “ An  Account 
of  Clopton  Hall,”  contributed  to  William  Howitt’s  “ Visits  to  Re- 
markable Places.”  This  was  followed  by  a few  short  stories  for 
the  People's  Journal^  and  then  she  wrote  “ Mary  Barton  ; a Tale  of 
Manchester  Life.”  The  MS.,  which,  it  is  said,  was  written  on 
irregular  scraps  of  paper,  was  returned  unread  by  the  first  publisher 
to  whom  it  was  offered.  It  was  then  sent  on  to  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall,  who,  after  keeping  it  in  their  possession  for  twelve  months 
without  even  acknowledging  its  receipt,  wrote  accepting  the  novel 
for  publication,  and  offering  the  author  ;£'ioo  for  the  copyright.  It 
was  published  anonymously  in  1848,  and  its  appearance  caused  great 
excitement,  more  particularly  in  Manchester.  The  book  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  description.  It  is  a tale  of  the  poverty  and 
distress  then  only  too  common  among  the  factory  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire. No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  life  she  tried  to 
depict  than  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole 
she  gave  us  a true  picture.  A little  one-sided  it  may  have  been,  but 
that  side  existed  in  all  its  horrible  reality,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any 
enthusiast  to  produce  a work  of  art  in  vivid  colours  that  shall  reflect 
all  side-lights.  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  her  severest  critic,  said  that  the 
book  could  be  rightly  understood  by  Manchester  people,  who  were 
able  to  supply  the  side  left  untold,  but  that  it  was  calculated  to  do 
mischief  away  from  home. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  mainly  for  Lancashire 
people  ; she  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  who  were  not  receiving 
adequate  consideration  at  the  hands  of  their  employers,  whose  wealth 
they  had  helped  to  build  up.  A reviewer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
complained  that  the  book  was  one-sided  ; that  the  great  enemy  of 
the  working  classes  was  improvidence,  and  that  factory  work  was 
very  light.  I am  afraid  he  had  not  such  close  acquaintance  with 
facts  as  our  authoress.  Improvidence  has  always  been  the  favourite 
cry  against  the  working  classes ; but  it  seems  a pertinent  question  to 
ask  how  much  room  there  was  for  improvidence  when  a family  of 
five  members  had  little  more  than  6s,  per  week  to  depend  upon,  at 
a time,  moreover,  when  bread  was  sold  at  6d.  per  lb.,  and  other 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  were  much  dearer  than  at  present. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  told  Mr.  Travers  Madge  that  the  one  strong  impulse 
to  write  “ Mary  Barton  ” came  to  her  one  evening  in  a labourer’s 
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cottage.  She  was  trying  hard  to  speak  comfort,  and  to  allay  those 
bitter  feelings  against  the  rich  which  were  so  common  with  the  poor, 
when  the  head  of  the  family  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  grasping 
it  tightly  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes : “ Ay,  ma’am,  but  have  ye 
ever  seen  a child  clemmed  to  death  ? ” She  knew  these  people, 
and  she  drew  them  with  a firm  hand.  After  some  twenty  years 
had  passed,  and  conditions  had  greatly  changed  for  the  better, 
it  is  curious  to  note  the  change  of  tone  adopted  by  the  British 
Quarterly. 

The  writer  says : “ Mrs.  Gaskell  writes  something  well  worth 
hearing  and  laying  to  heart,  and  that  her  words  and  others  like  them 
have  been  laid  to  heart,  and  have  brought  forth  the  fruit  of  good 
deeds,  witness  the  universal  charity  that  prevailed  during  the  recent 
cotton-famine,  and  contrast  with  it  the  angry  distrust  that  existed 
between  the  rich  and  poor  during  those  calamitous  years  of  1846-7 
and  8,  when  she  first  began  to  teach  and  preach. 

Words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink, 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought,  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions  think  ! 

Mrs.  Gaskell’s  vocation  was  that  of  a peacemaker.  She  compels  us 
to  feel,  not  how  different  men  are,  but  how  much  they  are  alike, 
when  the  accidents  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  put  aside.  She  utters 
her  voice  often  through  tears,  but  always  to  most  wise  and  Christian 
purpose,  and  throughout  ‘ Mary  Barton  ’ her  cry  is  for  patience  with 
the  poor!  The  discussions  she  strove  to  smooth  are  cropping  up 
again  in  these  days  with  quite  another  light  upon  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  get  at  her  original  point  of  view ; but  when  we  do  get 
at  it  we  see  that  it  was  just  the  point  for  that  time,  whatever  modifi- 
cations and  changes  twenty  years  may  have  wrought  in  the  respective 
positions  of  masters  and  men.  The  literary  merits  of  the  story  are 
great,  but  the  moral  of  it,  the  deep,  direct,  earnest  intention  that 
underlies  the  story,  which  has  performed  its  mission  and  become  out 
of  date,  is  its  most  forcible  part.” 

Here  I venture  to  differ  from  the  writer.  If  it  were  not  for  its 
literary  merit  the  book  would  lose  its  hold ; the  interest  of  half  a 
century  ago  is  not  enough  to  bind  the  reader  to  any  work.  Its 
excellence  for  all  time  as  a work  of  art  lies  in  the  simplicity  of  touch 
with  which  the  cottage  scenes  are  put  in,  and  in  the  pathos,  which 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  by  anything  in  the  language.  Let  us  hear 
what  one  of  England’s  greatest  novelists,  Charles  Dickens,  thought. 

I quote  from  a letter  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  January  31,  1850 : 

“ I do  not  know  what  your  literary  vows  of  temperance  or  abstinence 
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may  be,  but  as  I do  honestly  know  there  is  no  living  English  writer 
whose  aid  I would  desire  to  enlist  in  preference  to  the  authoress  of 
‘ Mary  Barton  ’ (a  book  that  most  profoundly  affected  and  impressed 
me),  I venture  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  give  me  any  hope  that 
you  will  write  a short  tale,  or  any  number  of  tales,  for  the  projected 
pages  {Household  IVords).  I should  set  a value  on  your  help 
which  your  modesty  can  hardly  imagine,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  that 
the  least  result  of  your  reflection  or  observation  in  respect  of  the  life 
around  you  would  attract  attention  and  do  good.  If  you  could,  or 
would,  prefer  to  speak  to  me  on  the  subject,  I shall  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  come  to  Manchester  for  a few  hours  and  explain  anything 
you  might  wish  to  know.  My  unaffected  and  great  admiration  of 
your  books  makes  me  very  earnest  in  all  relating  to  you.” 

In  1867 — that  is,  nineteen  years  after  its  publication — Mary 
Barton  ” was  dramatised  under  the  title  of  “ The  Long  Strike,”  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  its  abiding  popularity. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  paid  several  visits  to  London, 
where  she  came  into  contact  with  literary  celebrities  of  the  day, 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Dickens,  Forster,  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Lord  Houghton,  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  John  Ruskin,  Thomas 
Carlyle,  Florence  Nightingale.  She  also  went  abroad  with  fair  fre- 
quency, her  favourite  places  being  Paris  and  Rome.  In  Paris  her 
genius  was  greatly  appreciated,  and  during  her  stay  Guizot, 
Montalembert,  and  Odillon  Barrot  honoured  her  by  their  atten- 
tions. In  Oxford  she  had  two  trusted  friends,  Prof.  Jowett  and 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dean)  Stanley.  Her  friendship  with  Charlotte 
Bronte  also  dates  from  this  time.  It  was  at  the  home  of  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Kay  Shuttleworth,  near  Bowness,  in  Westmoreland,  that 
these  two  ladies,  who  were  destined  to  become  such  close  friends, 
had  their  first  meeting.  Mrs.  Gaskell  also  numbered  among  her 
nearest  friends  Catharine  Winkworth,  of  Bolton,  well  known  for  her 
translation  of  the  “ Lyra  Germanica.”  Her  home  at  Plymouth 
Grove  soon  became  the  centre  of  a distinguished  literary  circle. 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  a guest  there  when  he  came  to  Manchester, 
and  during  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1857  Mrs.  Gaskell 
received  many  distinguished  visitors.  During  a short  stay  at 
Buxton  an  intimacy  grew  up  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  ever  after  she  was  an  honoured  guest  at  Chatsworth.  In 
spite  of  her  modesty  and  retiring  habits,  she  was  rapidly  drawn  into 
that  society  which  suited  her,  and  of  which  she  became  a valued 
member.  Her  fame  had  spread  rapidly,  and  her  charming, 
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womanly  disposition  and  kindly,  generous  heart  endeared  her  to 
almost  everybody  with  whom  she  came  into  contact. 

In  answer  to  Dickens’s  request  she  wrote  several  tales  for  his 
magazine,  others  for  Cornhill^  and  some  independent,  smaller 
publications,  and  she  also  contributed  to  the  Daily  News,  In  1850 
appeared  the  “Moorland  Cottage,”  and  in  1853  “Ruth”  and 
“ Cranford,” 

“ Ruth,”  her  second  great  work  in  order  of  publication,  is,  as 
regards  style  and  power,  inferior  to  “ Mary  Barton,”  perhaps  to  all 
her  sustained  effort.  But  it  stands  out  from  the  rest,  as  the  handling 
by  a woman  of  a side  of  life  which  is  unfortunately  too  often  either 
ignored  in  real  life  and  in  fiction,  or  treated  in  a light,  flippant 
manner.  It  is  the  story  of  an  innocent  young  girl,  led  into  sin  by  a 
profligate,  who  afterwards  heartlessly  deserts  her.  She  is  left  in  that 
position  where,  if  a woman  once  reaches  it,  nearly  ail  virtuous  women 
seem  to  consider  it  their  duty  to  keep  her,  by  treating  her  with  utter 
contempt,  debarring  her  all  respectable  society  and  any  decent 
means  of  earning  a livelihood.  We  will  not  say  all  women  : there 
are  a few  at  least  among  Christian  women  who  can  more  truly  in- 
terpret their  Master’s  words  when  he  said,  “ Neither  do  I condemn 
thee  ; go  and  sin  no  more.”  Mrs.  Gaskell  bids  us  consider  this 
problem.  She  shows  us  how  this  poor,  erring  girl  is  brought 
through  the  kindness  extended  to  her  to  lead  a good  life,  bringing  up 
her  boy  in  honour  and  virtue  as  any  mother  might  be  proud  to  do. 
It  is  a tale  of  tears,  most  pathetic  and  pitiful  throughout  ; but  it  was 
given  us  for  a high  purpose,  and  we  must  admire  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
womanly  courage  as  well  as  her  talent.  The  world  should  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish,  in  its  zeal  for  honour  and  morality,  between  those 
who  court  sin  and  those  who  are  sorely  tempted,  and  in  their  weak- 
ness fall.  Let  us  be  watchful  lest  we  thrust  mere  weakness  into 
wickedness,  by  barring  the  doors  for  ever  against  those  who  are 
anxious  to  return  where  once  they  stood. 

“Cranford”  appeared  originally  in  Household  Words  and 
Dickens  wrote  in  reference  to  it : “ If  you  were  not  the  most 
suspicious  of  women,  always  looking  for  soft  solder  in  the  purest 
metal  of  praise,  I should  call  your  paper  delightful,  and  touched  in 
the  tenderest  and  most  delicate  manner.  Being  what  you  are,  I con- 
fine myself  to  the  observation  that  I have  called  it,  ‘A  Love  Affair 
at  Cranford,’  and  sent  it  off  to  the  printers.”  No  short  tale  could  be 
more  delightful  ; the  early  chapters  describe  the  quiet,  aristocratic 
country  life  of  the  female  population  of  the  little  town,  and  are  full  of 
the  richest  humour.  All  is  so  telling  and  yet  so  good-natured,  for 
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Mrs.  Gaskell  is  telling  us  about  the  worthy  people  among  whom  she 
passed  the  happy  days  of  her  girlhood.  She  loved  and  respected 
them,  and  though  she  quietly  laughs  at  some  of  their  ways,  she 
makes  them  very  lovable  in  spite  of  their  oddities  and  somewhat 
stilted  dignity.  Cranford  represents  Knutsford  as  Mrs.  Gaskell 
knew  it  some  seventy  years  ago  ; many  of  the  characters  she  drew 
were  true  to  life  ; many  of  the  incidents  she  relates  stand  out  in  their 
bare  reality.  That  most  laughable  incident  of  the  cow  dressed  in  a grey 
flannel  suit  Mrs.  Gaskell  declared  to  be  perfectly  true.  The  pathetic 
story  of  Peter’s  disappearance  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  loss 
of  her  own  brother,  who  visited  her  a few  times  during  her  childhood 
and  then  was  heard  of  no  more.  Probably  that  sad  chapter  in  her 
life  was  the  cause  of  her  keen  interest  in  “ Disappearances,”  under 
which  title  she  wrote  a paper  in  Household  Words.  That  most 
touching,  delicately- written  account  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  in 
which  Miss  Matty’s  money  was  invested,  and  which  reduced  her 
almost  to  poverty,  was  based  on  the  failure  of  a bank  in  Macclesfield, 
about  that  time,  by  which  many  families  were  ruined.  Cranford  will 
bear  reading  many  times,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
other  short  tales  bound  in  the  same  volume.  “ Libbie  Marsh’s  Three 
Eras,”  the  story  of  a poor  girl  living  in  one  of  the  back  courts  of 
Manchester,  shows  us  how  in  this  sphere  a woman  may  lead  a noble, 
unselfish  life  by  keeping  a high  purpose  constantly  before  her.  The 
story  is  extremely  simple  and  natural,  but  it  is  so  lovingly  told  that 
it  lifts  us  above  the  level  of  everyday  life.  A writer  who  can  with 
such  simple  materials  make  us  feel  so  much  deserves  our  lasting 
gratitude,  and  must  ever  rank  among  the  highest  artists.  “ Libbie 
Marsh’s  Three  Eras  ” is  worthy  to  stand  in  spirit,  though  the  story 
is  much  slighter,  beside  George  Eliot’s  “ Silas  Marner.”  In  “ Lois 
the  Witch,”  a sad  but  true  story,  we. get  some  glimpses  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  schooldays  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

Her  next  great  work,  also  contributed  to  Household  Words^ 
appeared  in  1854.  The  editor  writes  about  it  thus  : “January  1855. 
Let  me  congratulate  you  on  the  conclusion  of  your  story,  not 
because  it  is  the  end  of  a task  to  which  you  have  conceived  a dis- 
like (for  I imagine  you  have  got  the  better  of  that  delusion  by  this 
time),  but  because  it  is  the  vigorous  and  powerful  accomplishment  of 
anxious  labour.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  felt  the  ground 
thoroughly  firm  under  your  feet,  and  have  strided  on  it  with  a force 
and  purpose  that  must  now  give  you  pleasure.  You  will  not,  I hope, 
allow  that  non-lucid  interval  of  dissatisfaction  with  yourself  (and  me  ?) 
which  beset  you  for  a minute  or  two  once  upon  a time,  to  linger  in 
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the  shape  of  any  disagreeable  associations  with  H.  W.  I shall  still 
look  forward  to  the  large  sides  of  paper,  and  shall  soon  feel 
disappointed  if  they  don’t  begin  to  reappear.”  “ North  and  South  ” 
may  be  called  a companion  book  to  “ Mary  Barton,”  since,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, it  deals  with  the  labour  question  in  Lancashire.  Here  Mrs. 
Gaskell  defends  the  masters’  side.  But  the  interest  of  the  book  does 
not  centre  there,  but  rather  in  Mr.  Hale’s  resignation  of  the  ministry 
for  conscience’  sake.  This  subject  would  have  a peculiar  interest  for 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  for  her  father’s  sake.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  South  of 
England,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  takes  this  opportunity  of  contrasting 
Hampshire  with  Lancashire  men,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter.  These  she  knew  with  a fuller  and  truer  knowledge,  and  it  is 
plain  to  see  where  her  heart  lies. 

There  is  one  weak  point  in  this  book,  a blemish  for  which  there 
surely  was  no  need.  Margaret  Hale,  the  heroine,  is  made  to  tell  a 
lie  in  order  to  screen  her  brother — save  his  life,  indeed — instead  of 
daring  to  speak  the  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  most  people 
would  have  done  the  same,  but  I like  my  heroes  to  be  of  sterling 
metal,  to  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd.  Such  men  and 
women  exist,  if  only  rarely  ; let  us  take  our  heroes  from  the  chosen 
few.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thought  so  when  he  gave  us  his  Jeanie  Deans, 
and  we  all  know  the  effect. 

In  1857  Mrs.  Gaskell  published  “The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,” 
a biography  which  has  been  compared  with  Boswell’s  “Life  of 
Johnson.”  It  brings  the  little  Yorkshire  lady,  who  possessed  such 
great  genius,  most  vividly  before  us.  No  one  could  have  been  found 
so  well  fitted  to  write  her  life,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  for 
having  undertaken  the  task.  She  knew  Charlotte  Bronte  as  few  could 
know,  and  she  loved  her  most  truly  and  tenderly.  A tender,  loving 
hand  was  needed  to  lay  bare  the  records  of  that  sad,  lonely  life  amid 
the  Yorkshire  hills.  And  yet  had  they  not  been  told  how  much  we 
should  have  lost ! Not  only  should  we  want  the  key  to  the  books 
which,  coming  from  the  lonely  parsonage  at  Haworth,  took  the  world 
by  surprise,  but  we  should  have  missed  what  is  of  greater  value  still — 
namely,  the  lesson  how  this  woman  bore  up  against  the  keenest  trials 
and  became  thereby  not  hardened,  but  only  more  and  more  refined 
to  the  end.  Some  later  authorities  think  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  put  in  the 
dark  lines  of  the  picture  rather  too  thickly ; but  her  book  remains  on 
the  whole  tender  and  true,  and  will  be  prized  as  one  of  the  best 
biographies  in  the  English  language. 

Passing  over  two  short  tales,  “ Round  the  Sofa  ” and  “ Right  at 
Last,”  we  come  to  “Sylvia’s  Lovers,”  which  saw  the  light,  as  our  French 
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neighbours  say,  in  1863.  Its  plot  deals  with  the  smugglers  of  the 
last  century,  and  is  cast  in  the  picturesque  little  Yorkshire  town  of 
Whitby,  whose  real  name  is  but  thinly  veiled  by  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
substitute — Monkshaven.  What  fitter  name  could  she  have  found 
for  the  quaint  fishing  town,  where  the  ancient  abbey  of  St.  Hilda 
commands  a view  from  every  point  ? All  who  have  visited  this 
delightful  spot,  who  have  looked  from  those  glorious  east  cliffs  on 
which  the  abbey  is  situated  on  to  the  roaring  sea  beyond,  and  tasted 
the  delicious  air  born  of  the  ocean  and  the  moorland,  will  not  be 
slow  to  recognise  the  descriptions  which  are  drawn  for  us  in 
“ Sylvia’s  Lovers.”  It  is  a sad,  pathetic  story  of  death,  betrayal,  and 
disappointment  of  the  worst  order— that  of  a wife  in  her  husband — 
and  it  is  all  the  sadder  for  being  so  exceedingly  true  to  life.  The 
men  and  women  become  real  as  we  read  of  their  fates. 

Next  came  “Cousin  Phillis,”  in  1865,  a short  story  remarkable 
for  its  grace  and  delicacy.  It  has  been  fitly  called  an  “Idyll  in 
Prose.”  The  fresh  country  air  breathes  through  its  pages,  and  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  the  company  of  good  people,  who  have 
neither  riches  nor  power,  but  who  possess  what  is  better  far  than 
either — content.  Poor  Phillis  goes  through  a great  sorrow,  but  her 
heart  remains  whole,  thanks  to  the  kind  help  of  all  her  friends.  The 
kind  but  outspoken  words  of  the  old  servant,  many  a one,  cast  down 
by  grief,  might  do  well  to  ponder,  and  be  roused  to  action  thereby. 
“ Now,  Phillis,  we  ha’  done  a’  we  can  for  you,  and  th’  doctors  has 
done  a’  they  can  for  you,  and  I think  th’  Lord  has  done  a’  He  can 
for  you,  and  more  than  you  deserve,  if  you  don’t  do  something  for 
yourself” 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  books,  that  which  the  sudden  hand  of  Death  arrested  and 
left  unfinished.  As  an  artistic  production,  “ Wives  and  Daughters  ” 
IS  almost  perfect,  its  scenes  move  so  easily  and  gracefully  ; nothing 
very  striking  or  dramatic  is  introduced,  and  yet  our  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  plot  never  flags.  A story  of  everyday  life  it  is,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  life  is  high-toned,  and  the  writer’s  true,  womanly  heart 
speaks  on  every  page.  It  was  contributed  to  the  pages  of  Cornhill 
the  editor  of  which  wrote,  immediately  after  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  death,  as 
follows  : “ In  these  later  books  you  feel  yourself  caught  up  out  of  an 
abominably  wucked  world,  crawling  with  selfishness  and  reeking  with 
base  passion,  into  an  atmosphere  where  there  is  much  weakness, 
many  mistakes,  suffering  long  and  bitter,  but  where  it  is  possible  for 
people  to  live  calm  and  wholesome  lives  ; and,  what  is  more,  you  feel 
that  it  is  at  least  as  real  a world  as  the  other.”  Georges  Sand,  who 
was  a great  admirer  of  this  novel,  said  to  Lord  Houghton  : “ It  is  a 
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book  which  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  innocent  girl,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  rivet  the  attention  of  the  most  blase  man  of 
the  world.” 

The  testimony  of  such  writers  as  Dickens  and  Georges  Sand,  who 
knew  the  difficulties  of  novel-writing,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration. There  is  yet  another,  George  Eliot,  who,  perhaps,  more 
than  any  other  of  modern  writers  came  under  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  True,  she  bettered  the  instruction,  but  we  find  in  her  work 
the  same  homely  style,  the  same  absence  of  straining  after  effect,  the 
same  noble  aim  to  make  everyday  life  worth  living.  We  have,  more- 
over, her  direct  testimony.  After  having  read  “Ruth,”  she  dwells  on 
those  very  points  of  excellence  which  make  the  charm  of  her  own 
writing.  “ The  style  was  a great  refreshment  to  me  from  its  finish 
and  purity.  How  pretty  and  graphic  are  the  touches  of  description! 
That  little  attic  in  the  minister’s  house,  for  example,  with  its  pure 
white  dimity  bed-curtains,  its  bright  green  walls,  the  rich  brown  of 
its  stained  floor,  reminds  one  of  a snowdrop  springing  out  of  the  soil. 
Then  the  rich  humour  of  Sally,  and  the  sly  satire  in  the  description 
of  Mr.  Bradshaw.”  Let  us  remember  also  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  “ Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  ” and 
“ Adam  Bede,”  when  they  appeared  under  the  assumed  name  of 
“ George  Eliot.”  When  Mrs.  Gaskell  learnt  who  was  their  author 
she  wrote  stating  how  “earnestly,  fully,  and  humbly  she  admired 
them.”  I cannot  refrain  from  giving  in  full  George  Eliot’s  charming 
reply  : — 

November  ii,  1859. 

My  dear  Madam, — Only  yesterday  I was  wondering  that  artists,  knowing 
each  other’s  pains  so  well,  did  not  help  each  other  more ; and,  as  usual  when  I 
have  been  talking  complainingly  or  suspiciously,  something  has  come  which  serves 
me  as  a reproof. 

That  something  is  your  letter,  which  has  brought  me  the  only  sort  of  help  I 
care  to  have — an  assurance  of  fellow-feeling,  of  thorough,  trustful  recognition 
from  one  of  the  minds  that  are  capable  of  judging,  as  well  as  of  being  moved. 
You  know,  without  my  telling  you,  how  much  the  help  is  heightened  by  coming 
to  me  afresh  now  that  I have  ceased  to  be  a mystery  and  am  known  as  a mere 
daylight  fact. 

I shall  always  love  to  think  that  one  woman  wrote  to  another  such  sweet, 
encouraging  words — still  more  to  think  that  you  were  the  writer  and  I the  receiver. 

I had  indulged  the  idea  that,  if  my  books  turned  out  to  be  much,  you  would 
be  among  my  willing  readers,  for  I was  conscious,  while  the  question  of  my 
power  was  still  undecided  for  me,  that  my  feelings  towards  life  and  art  had  some 
affinity  with  the  feelings  which  had  inspired  “ Cranford  ” and  the  earlier  chapters 
of  “Mary  Barton.”  That  idea  was  brought  the  nearer  to  me  because  I had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  “Cranford”  for  the  first  time  in  1857,  when  I was  writing 
the  “ Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ” ; and  going  up  the  Rhine  one  dim,  wet  day  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  I was  writing  “ Adam  Bede,”  I satisfied  myself  for  ‘ 
the  lack  of  a prospect  by  reading  over  again  those  early  chapters  of  “Mary 
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Barton.  ” I like  to  tell  you  all  the  slight  details,  because  they  will  prove  to  you 
that  your  letter  must  have  a peculiar  value  for  me,  and  that  I am  not  expressing 
vague  gratitude  towards  a writer  whom  I only  remember  vaguely  as  one  who 
charmed  me  in  the  past.  And  I cannot  believe  that  such  details  are  indifferent 
to  you,  even  after  you  have  been  so  long  used  to  hear  them.  I fancy,  as  long  as 
we  live,  we  all  need  to  know  as  much  as  we  can  of  the  good  our  life  has  been  to 
others.  Ever,  my  dear  madam,  yours  with  high  regard, 

Marian  Evans  Lewes. 

And  now,  alas  ! we  near  the  end  of  this  heroic  life,  that  had  been 
so  much  good  to  others.  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  been  suffering  for  some 
time  from  heart  disease,  a fact  which  gave  her  little  care,  though  it 
filled  the  minds  of  her  friends  with  grave  anxiety.  It  was  her  ardent 
wish  to  die  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  escape  the  trials  of  a 
lingering  illness.  In  the  autumn  of  1865  she  retired  for  a short  while 
to  a cottage  at  Alton  (Hampshire),  which  she  had  purchased  and 
presented  to  her  husband.  Her  daughter  Florence,  and  her  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Crompton,  Q.C.,  accompanied  her.  On  Sunday  afternoon, 
November  12,  1865,  a day  on  which  she  had  felt  unusually  bright 
and  well,  she  was  sitting  at  the  tea-table  with  her  children,  when  sud- 
denly her  head  fell  upon  her  breast,  and  death  was  instantaneous.  To 
Mr.  Crompton  fell  the  sad  duty  of  bearing  the  message  of  her  death 
to  Mr.  Gaskell,  who,  all  unconscious  of  his  greatest  loss,  preached  in 
Cross  Street  Chapel  on  that  very  Sunday  night.  On  the  following  day 
there  was  a meeting  of  Unitarian  ministers  at  Altrincham,  and  while 
there  Mr.  Gaskell  received  a telegram  asking  him  to  come  home, 
where  Mr.  Crompton  was  waiting  to  speak  with  him.  He  seemed  at 
once  to  divine  the  cause  of  this  sudden  visit,  and  asking  his  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal,  to  accompany  him,  he  went 
home  to  receive  the  sad  confirmation  of  his  suspicion.  Though 
fated  to  die  away  from  her  beloved  Lancashire,  her  body  was 
brought  home,  and  she  lies  buried  by  the  quiet  Presbyterian  church 
at  Knutsford,  where  some  thirty  years  before  she  had  given  her  hand 
in  marriage  to  the  good  husband,  who  was  destined  to  live  to  a ripe 
old  age.  For  twenty  more  years  he  discharged  his  duties  on  earth, 
and  then  was  laid  by  her  side.  A memorial  tablet  has  been  placed 
in  Cross  Street  Chapel,  Manchester.  That  kindly  spirit,  excellent 
common  sense,  and  bright  intelligence,  that  keen  appreciation  of  the 
high  and  noble,  which  breathe  on  every  page  she  has  written,  had 
their  roots  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  the  woman.  She  not  only 
“ dreamt  of  noble  deeds,  but  did  them  all  day  long,”  and  far  beyond 
her  private  circle  of  friends,  hundreds  of  poor,  suffering  men  and 
women  breathed  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  with  blessings  on  their 
lios.  MAT  HOMPES. 
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MORE  ADVENTURES  OF  M.  DE 

FORBIN} 

A MAN  who  retained  vivid  memories  of  early  toiling  over  Caesar, 
once  suggested  that  the  rugged  path  of  learning  might  be 
smoothed  by  giving  boys  something  interesting  to  learn  from,  and 
translating  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” into  Latin  for  them  to  translate  back 
again.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  this  would  end  in  the  jam 
sweetening  the  pill,  or  the  pill  embittering  the  jam,  and  “ Robinson 
Crusoe  ” being  thenceforth  associated  with  recollections  as  painful 
as  those  of  Caesar.  But  anybody  wishing  to  try  a similar  experiment 
in  teaching  a boy  French,  has  a real  French  “ Robinson  Crusoe  ” 
ready  to  his  hand — more  exciting  than  Jules  Verne  and  less  scientific 
— in  the  Memoires  of  that  Count  of  Forbin  on  whom  we  have 
already  drawn  for  our  account  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  Embassy  to 
Siam.  Here,  when  a few  omissions  had  been  made,  ad  usum  delphiniy 
a boy  might  revel  to  his  heart’s  content,  in  a running-away  to  sea  to 
begin  with,  followed  by  hairbreadth  escapes,  perils  of  battle,  tempest, 
and  beasts  of  prey  ad  libitum  ; and  even  the  experienced  student 
would  be  aware  of  having  lighted  on  something  superior  to  the  com- 
mon run  of  Memoires  pour  servir.  The  excellence  of  Forbin’s  work 
may  be  partly  due  to  his  having  got  it  revised  by  a professed  historian, 
but  more  to  the  author’s  naif  egotism,  his  addiction  to  drawing  the 
long-bow,  his  diligence  to  record  every  compliment  paid  to  him,  and 
his  assurance  that  he  alone  has  secured  the  victory,  and  that  his 
associates  are  knaves  and  blunderers.  The  very  tendency  to  exag- 
geration imparts  a graphic  power  which  is  lacking  in  some  more 
accurate  but  dryer  annals ; the  anecdotes,  of  an  interest  more 
personal  than  historical,  throw  curious  light  on  manners  and  morals, 
and  we  lay  down  the  book  feeling  that  we  have  made  acquaintance 
with  a real  man.  Forbin  is  the  type  of  the  class  of  needy  but  noble 
adventurer — the  Coconnas,  the  Fanfulla,  the  Dugald  Dalgetty  of  the 
historical  novelist — and  in  him  we  see  distinctly  the  class  vices  and 
virtues.  Servility  alternates  with  insolence,  the  showy  generosity 
* See  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November  1893. 
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with  which  he  flings  a purse  to  a valet  after  breaking  his  head,  ill 
compensates  for  habitual  greed  and  meanness,  lax  morals  are  set  off 
against  courage  and  zeal  for  king  and  country  ; while  indifference  to 
the  externals  of  religion  covers  some  undoubted  convictions.  Still, 
as  we  contrast  the  parvenu  noble  of  Buonaparte,  or  that  mixture  of 
prig  and  cad  which  characterises  the  Revolutionist,  we  reflect  that,  if 
the  Frenchman  of  the  old  regime  wa.s  not  a saint,  he  was  at  least  a 
gentleman. 

Claude  de  Forbin  was  born  August  6,  1656,  in  the  village  of 
Gardanne  in  Provence.  He  was  the  youngest  of  a large  family,  and 
sprang  from  a house  impoverished,  but  of  excellent  descent  and 
tradition.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Louis  and  Bertrand  de  Forbin 
had  defended  respectively  the  port  and  town  of  Marseilles  against 
Alfonso  of  Aragon.  Palambde  de  Forbin,  lauded  by  contemporaries 
as  “ the  greatest  Provencal  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,”  had  been 
in  the  council  of  good  King  Ren^,  who  by  his  advice  bequeathed 
Provence  to  Louis  XI.  Louis  had  rewarded  the  friendly  councillor 
by  making  him  almost  absolute  governor  of  the  country,  and  granting 
him  the  device,  retained  by  the  family,  “ Thou  makest  me  a Count, 
I make  thee  a King.”  Six  sons  and  nephews  had  completed  the 
work  of  subduing  the  province,  while  a later  descendant,  Gaspard  de 
Forbin,  reconciled  it  with  Henry  IV.,  appeared  as  its  representative 
in  the  States-General  of  1617,  and  wrote  “Memoirs  to  serve  ” to  its 
history,  which  were  afterwards  worked  up  by  Caesar  Nostradamus. 
In  1612,  Annibal  de  Forbin  astonished  Aix  by  fighting  a duel  on  its 
ramparts  with  Alexandre  Dumas,  Seigneur  de  la  Roque,  the  com- 
batants having  their  left  arms  bound  together,  and  in  their  right 
hands  each  a knife,  with  which  they  contrived  each  to  pierce  the 
other’s  heart  simultaneously.  Among  our  Forbin’s  contemporaries 
were  a cousin,  Fran9ois-Toussaint,  who,  after  a wild  youth,  died  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity  as  a Trappist ; an  uncle,  Forbin-Gardanne, 
naval  commander,  and  a cousin  once  removed,  Toussaint  de  Forbin, 
Cardinal  of  Janson,  who  had  been  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  as  ambassador 
to  Poland,  and  would  have  been  received  into  the  ministry  but  that 
recollections  of  Mazarin  made  Louis  shy  of  giving  power  to  priests. 
Young  Claude’s  childhood  betokened  that  he  was  to  follow  his 
warlike  ancestors,  for  scarce  a day  passed  without  some  complaint 
from  indignant  parents  of  his  fighting  with  their  sons,  and  of  his  not 
only  using  foot  and  fist,  but  throwing  stones.  Once  when  locked  up 
alone  for  punishment,  he  first  screamed  and  thumped  himself  weary, 
and  then  began  to  knock  his  head  so  violently  against  the  wall,  that 
when  released,  he  was  nearly  bald,  and  with  his  head  broken  in  one 
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or  two  places.  While  still  very  young  he  lost  his  father,  and  became 
far  too  much  for  his  mother.  At  ten  years  old  he  won  fame  by 
thrusting  his  hat  into  the  jaws  of  a mad  dog,  then  seizing  it  by  the 
hind  leg,  and  slashing  its  body  asunder  with  his  pocket-knife.  Much 
applauded,  and  puffed  up  with  pride,  he  ventured  to  propose  to  his 
mother  that  she  should  at  once  give  him  his  portion,  and  send  him 
off  to  the  army.  She  refusing,  he  ran  away  to  his  elder  brother  on  a 
neighbouring  estate,  and  finding  no  more  favourable  reception  there^ 
he  seized  all  the  silver  forks  he  could  lay  hands  on,  and  made  off 
with  them  to  Marseilles.  But  on  offering  the  forks  for  sale  to  a 
Huguenot  goldsmith,  the  man  recognised  the  Forbin  arms  of  a 
chevron  azure  between  three  leopards’  heads  sable  ; and  the  run- 
away, thus  detected,  was  sent  back  to  the  maternal  home,  from 
whence  he  was  quickly  transferred  as  pupil  to  a priest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. No  more  tractable  here,  he  ended  by  throwing  his 
inkstand  at  his  tutor’s  head,  then  jumping  from  a ten-foot  wall,  and 
his  fall  being  mercifully  broken  by  a manure-heap,  he  ran  again  at 
full  speed  to  Marseilles,  to  his  uncle,  Forbin- Gardanne,  who  received 
him  as  a cadet  on  board  his  galley,  under  the  title  of  Chevalier  de 
Forbin. 

The  Chevalier  kept  up  his  character  by  fighting  three  duels  before 
he  was  twenty,  and  knocking  a man  on  the  head  with  a tennis- 
racket  (which  gives  him  occasion  for  some  Dr.  Watts-like  moralising 
upon  the  perils  of  idleness).  However,  he  was  employed  between- 
whiles  in  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Messina,  where  he  served,  we 
may  say,  as  a horse-marine,  for  his  regiment  of  Guards  of  the 
Standard,  having  beaten  off  the  besiegers  by  sea  and  forced  their  way 
into  the  town,  were  then  mounted  on  horseback  and  sent  On  a sortie 
against  those  by  land.  The  regiment  being  afterwards  disbanded, 
Forbin  passed  into  the  musketeers,  with  whom  he  served  at  the 
sieges  of  Conde  and  Aire.  “ During  this  time  I was  often  in  prison 
on  account  of  my  vivacity.”  In  1677,  being  reappointed  as  naval 
ensign,  and  on  his  way  to  join  his  ship  at  Brest,  he  met  at  Toulon  a 
fellow-ensign,  with  whom  he  had  an  old  gambling  quarrel,  and  the 
two  drawing  swords,  this  time  he  killed  his  man,  and  had  to  remain 
in  hiding  while  his  friends  were  making  interest  for  him  on  the  plea 
that  the  affair  had  been  a chance  encounter.  They  obtained  a 
reversal  of  the  Aix  Parliament’s  sentence  of  beheading,  but  still  it  was 
necessary  that  the  accused  should  personally  solicit  from  the  King 
his  reintegration.  Accordingly  Forbin  set  out  on  a little  mule  pro- 
vided by  his  family  in  the  train  of  the  mail-carrier  to  Paris. 

A romance-writer  might  make  something  out  of  one  of  the 
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episodes  of  the  journey.  Forbin  and  a Canon  of  Chartres,  his 
fellow-traveller,  having  arranged  to  board  and  lodge  together,  met  at 
an  inn  two  gentlemen  •“  in  habits  uniformes  like  officers.”^  These 
announced  themselves  to  be  also  going  Paris-wards,  and  displayed 
much  civil  anxiety  to  take  the  Canon’s  trunk  behind  one  of  them  on 
horseback,  so  as  to  bring  it  more  quickly  than  by  the  carrier.  Our 
friends  declining  this,  the  new-comers  slackened  their  own  pace  to 
suit  theirs,  and,  on  pretence  of  a short  cut,  contrived  to  lead  them 
near  nightfall  into  a wood.  Here  Forbin,  glancing  back  through  the 
bushes,  perceived  one  of  them  looking  to  the  priming  of  his  pistol. 
On  the  alert  at  once,  Forbin  drew  his  own  pistol  and  did  likewise. 
The  stranger  made  a comment,  to  which  Forbin  replied,  that  “ in  a 
wood,  it  was  well  to  be  on  one’s  guard.”  Then,  pushing  forward  to 
join  his  companion,  “M.  I’Abbe,”  he  whispered,  “we  are  in  bad 
hands,  look  to  your  arms.”  The  Canon,  trembling,  obeyed  mechani- 
cally. “ Keep  them  in  front  of  us,”  continued  Porbin,  “ we  are  two 
to  two,  we  can  match  them.”  However,  the  strangers,  abandoning 
their  menacing  attitude,  proceeded  to  rally  them  on  their  fear  of 
robbers,  and  continued  this  strain  all  the  way  back  to  the  high  road, 
and  during  supper  at  the  night’s  halting  place,  even  renewing  their 
proposal  as  to  the  trunk.  When  they  were  at  last  in  bed— all  in  one 
chamber — the  Abbe,  kept  awake  by  fear,  heard  one  of  them  trying 
to  strike  a light.  They  showed  ill-humour  at  his  not  being  asleep. 
“ And  how  is  one  to  sleep,”  he  replied,  “ with  the  row  you  keep  up 
all  night?”  Then,  slipping  across  to  Forbin’s  bed,  “Let  us  get 
away,”  he  whispered,  “and  join  the  carrier;  these  men  mean  us 
no  good.”  Forbin  took  the  advice,  and  the  two  set  out  by 
dawn,  arriving  in  four  days  at  Paris,  where  they  embraced  as  men 
escaped  from  a danger,  and  then  each  went  about  his  business.  On 
the  last  day  of  his  stay,  Forbin  came  across  three  robbers  led  to 
breaking  on  the  wheel,  and  recognised  among  them  one  of  his  late 
travelling  companions — a member,  he  was  told,  of  a gang  of  over  thirty. 
Thanking  his  stars,  Forbin  saw  out  the  execution,  and  only  wished 
he  could  find  the  Abbe,  to  make  him  partaker  in  his  satisfaction. 

To  his  vexation,  Forbin  found  the  King  gone  off  to  the  army,  and 
what  was  worse,  all  the  ministers  with  him,  including  the  naval  one. 
However,  a king’s  valet  of  his  acquaintance  bade  him  go  back  again, 
and  trust  in  him  to  arrange  the  matter.  And  this  was  done  accord- 

1 This  probably  means  merely  that  the  two  men  were  dressed  alike.  Uni- 
formity of  attire  was  beginning  to  be  the  custom  among  fellow  officers,  but  the 
attire  itself  was  distinctive  only  as  being  plain  and  workmanlike,  and  devoid  of 
the  ribands  and  lace  of  the  courtier. 
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ingly,  in  easy-going  seventeenth-century  fashion.  One  of  the 
Chevalier’s  brothers,  of  his  height,  and  only  a little  older,  opportunely 
desiring  to  retire,  Forbin  was  quietly  substituted  in  his  place  as  naval 
ensign  at  Brest,  and  was  thus  kept  out  of  sight  of  the  family  whom 
he  had  offended.  After  two  years  he  went  under  the  Vice-Admiral 
d’Estrees  on  a voyage  to  the  West  India  islands,  where  he  observed 
the  habits  of  monkeys  and  caymans,  and  saw  the  ship’s  almoner 
nearly  bitten  to  death  by  mosquitoes,  which  had  made  their  way 
under  the  gown  which  was  his  sole  garment.  In  1682  he  assisted  at 
the  bombardment  of  Algiers  under  the  Huguenot  Admiral  Duquesne. 
Their  deck,  he  tells  us,  was  daily  strewn  with  the  limbs  of  Christian 
slaves  blown  from  cannons ; and,  indeed,  a French  officer,  Choiseul, 
being  captured,  was  only  saved  from  the  same  fate  by  a Turkish 
corsair  to  whom  he  had  shown  kindness,  embracing  him  when  bound 
to  the  cannon’s  mouth,  and  protesting  to  the  Dey  that  he  would  save 
his  benefactor  or  die  with  him.  Forbin  had  the  amusement  of 
seeing  two  officers,  who  had  volunteered  to  breakfast  with  him  on  his 
bomb-vessel,  lose  their  appetites  when  they  heard  the  cannon-balls 
whistle,  and  after  sundry  hints,  which  he  took  care  not  to  notice, 
rise  and  announce  : “ Our  curiosity  is  satisfied.  This  place  is  too 
dangerous  for  people  who  have  nothing  to  do.”  While  in  winter 
quarters  at  Toulon,  he  won  the  admiration  of  the  naval  minister 
Seignelay  by  his  adroitness  in  picking  up  and  throwing  from  him  a 
hand  grenade,  which  burst  in  the  air  and  blew  the  cockade  of  his  hat 
off ; and  having  finally  returned  to  France  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  being  furnished  by  his  cousin,  the  Count  du  Luc,  with  the  means 
of  travelling  to  court,  he  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant, 
and  despatched  to  Rochefort  to  prepare  a ship  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  ambassador  to  Portugal. 

Forbin  gives  a graphic  account  of  a winter’s  journey,  along  ice- 
lined  ruts,  where  the  horse  fell  on  its  nose  and  broke  its  headstall, 
and  of  his  fights  with  his  various  postilions.  No.  i had  to  be  kept 
in  order  with  blows  of  the  sword-flat,  and  finally  with  a slight 
thrust  in  the  side,  “ which  made  him  tractable.”  However,  at  the 
halting-place,  he  tried  to  retaliate  with  a pitchfork,  and,  after  being 
disarmed  and  beaten  by  the  postmaster,  he  came  asking  for  a ^our- 
boire  “ as  if  nothing  had  happened.”  No.  2,  being  bidden  to  “ push 
on,”  replied : “ Push  on  thyself,  if  thou  art  in  a hurry  ! ” But  Forbin’s 
menace  “ to  break  his  head  with  a pistol-shot  ” brought  him  to  sub- 
mission, “ and  he  entertained  me  all  the  way  with  pleasant  stories.’ 
No.  3 appeared  in  warlike  guise — “great  moustaches  turned  up, 
sabre  at  side,  and  two  pistols  at  saddle-bow.”  The  Chevalier,  show- 
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ing  his  own  pistol,  proposed  that  if  they  were  to  fight  they  should 
do  it  comfortably  in  the  inn-yard  before  starting,  on  which  the  post- 
master bade  his  servant  lay  down  his  arms ; and,  after  all,  he  turned 
oat  the  meekest  of  men,  for  when  they  lost  their  way  in  a fog,  and 
Forbin,  “ mad  with  rage,  felt  ready  to  kill  him,”  he  only  replied : 
“ Alas,  sir  ! would  that  help  you  ? ” They  floundered  on  among 
half-frozen  ditches,  guided  by  the  barking  of  a dog  which  answered 
the  postilion’s  whip-cracking,  and  they  at  last  frightened  a peasant 
out  of  his  wits  by  knocking  at  his  door  and  demanding  fire  and 
shelter.  The  poor  man  protested  he  had  but  one  bed  for  himself 
and  family,  but  he  offered  to  conduct  them  to  “ a civil  Huguenot 
gentleman”  hard  by,  M.  de  la  Riviere.  This  they  accepted;  and 
the  Huguenot,  surpassing  their  expectations,  straightway,  at  that  mid- 
night hour,  served  them  up  a leg  of  mutton,  with  two  snipes  and  the 
light  wine  of  the  district,  and  then  gave  them  good  beds,  where  Forbin 
“ amply  made  up  for  the  day’s  discomfort.”  After  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing they  parted,  and  the  Chevalier  arrived  safely  tha’t  night  at  Roche- 
fort, and  regaled  his  uncle  with  the  tale  of  his  heretic  host’s  hospitality. 

Forbin  then  embarked  on  the  ambassador’s  ship,  commanded  by 
the  new  convert.  Marquis  de  Villette,  Mme.  de  Maintenon’s  cousin, 
and  was  present  at  the  State  reception  where  M.  de  Villette  brought 
a master  of  the  ceremonies  down  upon  him  by  presuming  to  lean 
against  the  wall — a privilege  reserved  for  Portuguese  grandees  of  the 
first  order.  Forbin  had  hoped  to  make  some  money  by  smuggling 
tobacco,  but  unluckily  M.  de  Villette  raised  difficulties  about  receiving 
merchandise  on  a king’s  vessel,  so  he  was  obliged  to  trust  his 
treasure  to  a fishing-boat,  which  was  captured  by  a Biscayan  corsair 
— a loss  to  him,  not  only  of  two  hundred  pistoles  earned  in  aiding 
a Jewish  family  to  escape  from  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  but  also 
of  a loan  from  his  uncle,  which,  though  extorted  with  difficulty,  was, 
we  are  glad  to  find,  generously  forgiven.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  found  the  “ Booted  Mission  ” actively  at  work  upon  the  Huguenots, 
while  poor  M.  de  la  Riviere,  his  late  hospitable  entertainer,  with  a 
troop  of  dragoons  spoiling  his  goods,  was  vainly  beseeching  the 
Intendant  of  Rochefort  for  mercy.  “ I went  at  once  to  see  him,” 
writes  the  Chevalier.  We  transcribe  his  words,  as  representing  pro- 
bably the  average  Catholic’s  attitude.  “ I insisted  that  he  should 
lodge  with  me — that  is  to  say,  with  my  uncle.  My  uncle,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  Intendant,  made  interest  for  him,  but  the  King’s  orders 
were  precise.  M.  de  la  Riviere,  seeing  that  there  was  no  other 
course,  that  he  must  come  over  or  else  be  ruined,  urged,  moreover, 
by  a thousand  reasons  which  I pressed  «on  him,  determined  at  last  to 
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abjure.  And  I have  since  heard  that  he  has  lived  as  a good  Catholic, 
and  that  we  have  done  so  well,  the  dragoons  and  I,  that  he  has  never 
repented  his  conversion.” 

During  the  winter  of  1684  Forbin  went  on  private  business  to 
Provence,  attaching  himself  to  the  parties  of  muleteers  who  knew  the 
tracks  through  the  snow.  This  part  of  the  narrative,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  mainly  taken  up  with  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  a waiting-maid, 
a la  D’Artagnan  with  Ketty,  at  which  we  must  just  glance,  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  ways  of  mistress  with  maid — little  better  than 
those  of  master  with  man.  Forbin’s  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
maid  by  seeing  her  mistress,  when  descending  from  her  coach,  give 
her  a box  on  the  ear  for  no  apparent  reason.  The  girl  was  left  weep- 
ing in  the  inn-yard  \ the  young  man  approached  to  console  her. 
Before  she  could  answer  him,  the  mistress  “ flew  out  again  like  a 
fury,  loaded  the  poor  wretch  with  blows,  pulled  off  her  cap,  and 
dragged  her  by  the  hair  through  the  yard.”  Pity  quickly  ripened 
into  love,  or  what  a Louis  XIV.  man  called  by  that  name.  The  lady 
employed  all  the  legal  machinery  of  the  time  to  catch  them  in  a 
compromising  situation;  but  the  Chevalier,  having  climbed  out  of 
the  window  by  the  sheets,  triumphantly  established  an  alibi,  and  the 
matter  ended  with  the  maid  throwing  up  her  service  and  departing, 
in  male  attire,  on  the  croup  of  Forbin’s  horse.  He  lodged  her  at  Aix, 
and  hurried  over  his  affairs  to  rejoin  her,  but  to  his  wrath  he  found 
that  during  his  absence  she  had  been  “ anything  but  faithful.”  He 
had  the  generosity  to  put  her  into  trusty  hands  to  be  conveyed  to 
her  kindred,  and  so  he  was  quit  of  the  affair.  In  his  Memoirs  he 
offers  some  apologies  which  may  have  salved  his  conscience,  but 
which  we  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  wise  saying  of  the  biographer 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  that  men  who  have  really  repented  of  these 
things  are  never  anxious  to  talk  about  them. 

The  Chevalier  then  set  out  to  Paris,  where  he  found  all  heads 
full  of  the  projected  embassy  to  Siam  ; and  a place  in  the  suite  was 
offered  him  by  the  ambassadors.  Having  already  dealt  with  this 
part  of  Forbin’s  career  (see,  as  before.  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
November  1893),  we  will  merely  recapitulate  that  he  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  spent  over  three  years  at  the  court  of  Siam,  which  he 
quitted  just  in  time  to  escape  the  Siamese  revolution  of  1688,  and  to 
profit  by  the  opening  afforded  to  naval  officers  by  the  English  revolu- 
tion of  that  year  and  the  wars  thence  resulting.  Forbin  was  soon  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a frigate  of  sixteen  guns,  and  employed 
under  the  celebrated  privateer,  Jean  Bart,  in  convoying  some  transports 
to  Brest.  There  are  indications  that  the  Chevalier’s  fine  aristocratic 
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feelings  were  somewhat  hurt  by  his  subordination  to  the  popular 
adventurer,  whom  he  makes  out  lower-born  and  more  illiterate  than 
was  really  the  case.  Indeed,  the  biographers  of  Bart  assert  that  his 
noble  friend  led  him  a life,  stinging  him  with  a succession  of 
sarcasms,  till  at  last  Bart,  driven  past  his  patience,  turned  up  his 
moustaches,  and  exclaimed  fiercely,  “ Je  n’ai  pas  le  temps,  moi,  de 
m’amuser  toute  la  journee  h chercher  les  puces  k vos  paroles  ! ” ^ 

On  their  passage  to  Brest,  the  ill-matched  pair  chased,  boarded, 
and  captured  a Dutch  corsair.  It  is  characteristic  of  Forbin  that  he 
attributes  this  exploit  to  his  own  frigate  alone.  It  is,  however,  clear 
from  other  sources  that  Jean  Bart  was  also  engaged,  and  tradition 
makes  this  the  occasion  when  he  exercised  the  heroic  discipline  of 
binding  to  the  mast  his  young  son  who  had  turned  pale  on  first 
seeing  Jire — an  incident  which  our  readers  may  have  seen  depicted 
in  glowing  colours  on  chimney-boards  or  on  the  Epinal  broad- 
sheets. After  this,  while  again  escorting  merchant  vessels,  off  the 
Isle  of  Wight  they  were  chased  by  two  English  fifty-gun  ships. 
“ We  deliberated,  Bart  and  I,  what  course  to  take,”  writes  the 
Chevalier ; and  then,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  counselled 
imm.ediate  action,  but  the  length  to  which  he  enlarges  on  the  danger 
of  so  doing,  raises  a doubt  whether  Bart’s  partisans  may  not  be  in 
the  right  when  they  aver  that  it  was  Forbin  who  leant  towards  flight, 
and  Bart  who  refused  indignantly.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  finally 
decided  to  arm  the  two  largest  merchantmen,  and  set  them  to  keep 
one  English  vessel  in  play  while  they  with  their  frigates  attacked  the 
other.  All  began  well,  but  unluckily  Bart  committed  the  error  of 
the  captive  in  “ Don  Quixote,”  of  boarding  without  making  sure 
that  he  was  sufficiently  supported,  and  the  wind  springing  up  at  this 
moment  entangled  his  bowsprit  with  the  enemy’s  shrouds,  and  pre- 
vented his  crew’s  following  him.  They,  with  Forbin’s  men,  kept  up 
a fire  from  the  decks,  Forbin  hoping  that  a change  of  wind  would 
allow  them  to  board,  when  the  wretched  merchantmen  took  flight, 
and  left  the  cruisers  to  deal  with  the  two  English  vessels.  Forbin 
lost  two-thirds  of  his  crew,  he  himself  had  received  six  slight 
wounds,  and  while  he  was  gone  below  to  be  attended  to,  the  rest  of  the 
sailors  took  to  the  boats,  and  escaped  with  the  convoy.  In  this  strait, 
Forbin  surrendered,  and  passed  with  Jean  Bart  on  board  the  enemy’s 
vessel.  The  account  of  his  reception  is  not  flattering  to  England  : 

I was  wearing  a very  spruce  coat,  the  crew  soon  helped  themselves  to  it.  In 

• Eugi^ne  Sue,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Marine^  adds  in  brackets  the  word 
[Historique],  but,  unluckily,  neither  French  nor  English  historian  after  him  has 
yet  been  able  to  find  his  authority. 
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fact,  they  stripped  me  to  the  skin.  They  gave  me  in  exchange  a vest  by  way  of 
a shirt,  and  a coarse  pair  of  breeches  torn  down  the  back.  One  sailor  gave  me 
the  shoes  off  his  feet,  while  another  made  me  a present  of  a shabby  cap. 

Bart  fared  better ; they  left  him  his  clothes,  because  he  spoke  a little 
English.  We  were  brought,  I in  this  pretty  plight,  to  Plymouth,  where  the 
Governor  gave  us  a great  supper.  As  my  name  was  known,  they  put  me, 
despite  my  ridiculous  rig,  in  an  armchair  in  the  place  of  honour.  I can  never 
recall  the  scene  without  laughing.  However,  I did  not  laugh  then,  I felt  too 
acutely  the  meanness  of  the  Governor,  whose  civility  exhausted  itself  in  this  one 
meal.  Though  he  saw  me  in  want  of  everything,  he  never  had  the  courtesy  to 
offer  me  a shirt.  The  officers  who  ate  with  us,  among  whom  were  many  French 
[refugees],  whom  for  their  credit  I will  not  name,  were  not  more  generous  than 
himself.  I w'as  so  exasperated  by  their  treatment  of  me  that,  after  having  eaten 
a little,  I requested  the  Governor  to  place  me  where  I could  be  left  quiet.  He 
had  pity  on  me,  and  caused  me,  together  with  Bart,  to  be  conducted  to  a public- 
house,  where  we  were  placed  under  a strong  guard.  I went  to  bed  at  once, 
brooding  over  my  ill  luck,  but  I had  scarce  lain  down  when  I was  told  some  one 
was  asking  for  me.  I rose,  and  as  I came  forward  into  the  room  I was  astonished 
to  see  the  goldsmith  Romieu,  the  very  man  to  whom,  long  ago,  at  Marseilles,  I 
had  offered  the  silver  forks  which  I stole  from  my  brother. 

“ I hastened  here  as  soon  as  I heard  of  your  arrival,”  exclaimed 
the  old  Huguenot,  in  tears.  “ What  pains  me  the  most  is  that  I am 
not  in  a position  to  help  you.  On  account  of  my  religion  I have 
been  forced  to  leave  Marseilles,  I have  lost  all  my  property,  and  I 
am  now  reduced  to  earn  my  bread  by  serving  in  another  man’s  shop.” 

“Do  not  distress  yourself,”  said  the  Chevalier,  “I  will  accept 
the  will  for  the  deed.  But,”  he  added,  after  a moment’s  thought, 
“ could  you  not  find  some  tradesman  who,  on  your  surety,  would 
lend  me  money  for  my  present  needs,  to  be  paid  by  me  in  P'rance?” 
Romieu  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  accordingly  departed,  returning 
in  two  hours  with  one  Ouvarin  [query,  an  Englishman  of  the  name 
of  Waring?],  who  agreed  to  furnish  what  was  required,  for  a promis- 
sory note  to  be  drawn  on  M.  de  Louvigny,  intendant  of  Havre,  and 
made  payable  to  one  Le  Gendre  at  Rouen.  Having  given  orders  for 
new  clothes,  Forbin  went  finally  to  bed,  and  next  day  set  to  work  to 
write,  first  a full  report  of  their  doings  to  the  naval  minister  at  home, 
and  then  an  appeal  to  the  refugee  Marshal  Schomberg,  requesting 
that  he  might  be  at  least  transferred  to  London  for  convenience  in 
effecting  an  exchange.  Schomberg  replied  promptly  and  cordially, 
and  promised  to  speak  to  King  William.  Whether  he  did  so,  P'orbin 
never  learned.  As  the  Governor  refused  to  accept  his  parole,  he  was 
left  free  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  possibilities  of  evasion. 

A kinsman  of  Bart’s  from  Ostend,  touching  at  Plymouth,  was 
gained  by  the  promise  of  four  hundred  crowns.  He  brought  them  a 
file,  wherewith  Forbin  sawed  well-nigh  through  one  of  the  window- 
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bars,  hiding  his  work  with  a paste  of  bread  mixed  with  soot.  Next, 
the  Governor’s  Flemish  surgeon,  wishing  to  pass  over  to  France,  but 
hindered  for  lack  of  money,  agreed  to  join  their  party,  and  finally 
they  enlisted  two  cabin-boys,  who  had  been  assigned  to  them  as 
servants — invaluable  allies,  because  they  were  free  to  go  in  and  out. 
Only  a boat  was  wanting.  The  Ostend  man  would  have  given  his 
own,  but  beside  that  he  was,  like  Nanty  Ewart,  “ but  tenth  owner,” 
the  crew  would  have  been  too  many  to  take  into  confidence.  On 
the  eleventh  day  the  boys  came  open-mouthed  to  declare  that  they 
had  found  the  occupant  of  a Norwegian  iol  ^ dead  drunk  in  his  boat, 
that  they  had  cunningly  lifted  him  into  another,  and  had  then  run  the 
iol  into  a creek  of  the  harbour,  to  await  the  night  hour. 

Forbin  at  once  sent  the  surgeon  to  tell  the  Ostend  pilot  to  furnish 
the  boat  with  bread,  cheese,  and  beer,  beside  a chart  and  mariner’s 
compass,  and  when  all  was  prepared,  to  throw  a stone  at  their  window 
about  midnight.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  and  left  on  his  table,  two 
letters,  one  to  Ouvarin,  thanking  him  for  his  good  offices,  and  begging 
him  to  discharge  their  debts  and  send  the  account  to  Le  Gendre, 
and  the  other  to  the  Governor  of  Plymouth,  in  the  spirit  of  Kinmont 
Willie  : 

If  ye  like  na  my  visit  in  merry  England, 

In  fair  Scotland  come  visit  me. 

When  the  signal  was  heard,  he  finished  filing  away  the  bar,  and 
taking  leave  of  his  lieutenant — a one-armed  man,  and  too  stout  for 
climbing — he  consoled  him  with  a promise  that,  if  they  had  the  luck 
to  reach  France,  he,  Forbin,  would  do  his  best  to  get  him  set  free. 
The  good-natured  lieutenant  not  only  consented  without  difficulty  to 
being  thus  left  behind,  but  made  himself  useful  by  taking  off  the 
attention  of  the  guards  while  his  friends  were  effecting  their  escape, 
and  by  talking  loudly  to  himself  after  they  had  got  away,  as  if  he  was 
still  conversing  with  them.  Then  Forbin  climbed  down  by  the 
sheets— no  new  exploit  for  him,  as  our  readers  will  remember — Bart 
followed,  and  they  embarked  together  with  the  surgeon  and  the  two 
cabin-boys.  Forbin’s  wounds  not  allowing  him  to  row,  he  took  the 
helm  ; the  two  oars,  of  unequal  length,  were  assigned,  the  long  one 
to  Bart  and  the  short  one  to  a boy.  A score  of  vessels  on  either 
side  challenged  them  as  they  passed  out,  Bart  replying  in  English, 
“ Fiserman  !”  [i‘/V]—“c’est-a-dire/^<r/z^2^ri-,”  explains  Forbin. 

Bart  never  ceased  pulling,  save  to  snatch  a hasty  morsel.  Forty- 
eight  hours  of  hard  rowing— fortunately  in  a calm  sea  and  under 

* So  spelt  in  the  Memoir.  Properly  jolle^  from  which  the  modern  French 
derive  the  name  of  yoU^  and  the  English  those  of  yawl  and  jolly-boat. 
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cover  of  a fog — brought  them  at  early  dawn  to  the  coast  of  Harqui, 
a village  some  six  leagues  from  Saint-Malo.  On  landing  they  were 
challenged  by  the  coast-guard,  which  was  on  the  watch  for  fugitive 
Huguenots.  One  of  the  guard,  a late  sergeant  of  marines,  recognisd 
Forbin.  “ Ah,  sir  ! ” he  cried,  “ I am  glad  to  see  you  ! You  were 
thought  to  be  dead !”  Forbin’s  faithless  valet  had  given  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  mortally  wounded.  When  his  return  was  known, 
several  merchants  of  Saint-Malo  came  to  offer  him  their  purses.  He 
took  twenty  louis  for  present  convenience,  and  set  out  post  for  Paris, 
making  a detour  by  Havre  and  Rouen,  to  arrange  his  accounts  with 
Ouvarin.  “Bart  remained  behind,  very  willingly,  in  his  timidity^ 
that  I should  sound  the  ford  for  him,”  writes  Forbin — words  over 
which  Bart’s  biographers  have  expended  much  wrathful  argument. 

Forbin  went  first  to  Cardinal  Janson’s  hotel,  to  learn  how  the 
court  had  taken  his  surrender  to  the  English.  The  Cardinal  cried 
out  on  seeing  him.  “ My  cousin,”  said  he,  when  Forbin  had  told  his 
tale,  “ you  have  nought  to  fear.  M.  de  Seignelay  received  your  letter 
from  England  this  very  morning,  and  has  gone  with  it  to  the  King.  The 
King  and  the  Court  are  charmed  with  both  of  you.  You  have  no  need 
of  me.  Go  at  once  to  the  naval  minister,  and  count  upon  a welcome.” 

Much  relieved,  Forbin  set  out  for  Seignelay’s.  The  valet  posted 
at  the  door  of  the  cabinet  ran  in  to  tell  his  master  that  Forbin  was 
there.  “ Are  you  mad  ? ” said  the  minister,  as  if  the  man  had  been 
a second  Rhoda.  “ The  Chevalier  de  Forbin  is  in  an  English  prison, 
and  not  in  my  antechamber.”  However,  as  the  valet  persisted, 
Seignelay  put  his  head  out.  On  seeing  Forbin,  “ Where  have  you 
come  from  ? ” he  asked. 

“ From  England.” 

“ But  how  the  deVil  did  you  get  out  ? ” 

“By  the  windov/,  monseigneur,”  replied  Forbin,  at  which  Seignelay 
laughed  loudly. 

I then  told  my  adventures  at  length,  and  seeing  Seignelay  in  good  humour, 
I asked  him  to  supply  me  with  the  means  of  revenge.  Here  he  laughed  again, 
and  rising  without  replying,  he  led  me  to  the  King.  “ Sire,”  said  he,  “ the  first 
words  of  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin  have  been  to  ask  to  have  his  revenge.”  “ How, 
revenge?”  said  the  King,  turning  to  me.  “ Sire,”  I replied,  “your  Majesty’s 
ships  are  so  much  better  than  those  of  the  enemy,  that  if  I had  had  the  luck  to 
command  one  of  fifty  guns,  I should  infallibly  have  taken  the  two  English  vessels 
which  have  made  us  prisoners.”  I could  not  have  paid  my  court  more  agreeably. 
Next  day  Seignelay  stopped  his  sedan-chair  to  tell  me  that  the  King  had  appointed 
me  captain  of  a ship,  with  the  grant  of  400  crowns  as  indemnity  for  my  losses. 

So  far,  we  have  followed  Forbin’s  words,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
he  may  have  exaggerated  the  universal  approbation.  Further  on, 
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when  relating  how  he  solicited  like  favours  for  Bart,  he  takes  full 
three  pages  to  tell  us  what  Seignelay  said  of  his  generosity,  and  what 
Marshal  Luxembourg  said,  and  what  the  King  said  of  it  to  M.  de 
Louvois,  and  again,  what  Seignelay  said  of  it  to  the  officers  at  Brest, 
and  how  he  held  it  up  to  them  as  a bright  example  of  freedom  from 
professional  jealousy — all  of  which,  say  later  historians,  it  was  hardly 
his  place  to  chronicle,  and  moreover,  his  services  were  of  no  such 
importance,  for  in  point  of  fact  the  commission  of  a captaincy  for 
Bart  had  been  signed  and  sealed  before  Forbin  mentioned  him. 

The  Chevalier  then  went  to  Brest,  to  serve  as  captain  under  his 
brother.  Here  he  met  his  lieutenant,  for  whom  Seignelay  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  freedom.  From  him  Forbin  learned  how, 
after  removing  the  sheets  from  the  prison  window,  he  had  slept 
quietly  till  morning,  when  the  guard  came  in  and  missed  the  prisoners. 
“ Then,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “ I put  on  an  air  of  surprise,  and  com- 
plained loudly  of  your  shabbiness  in  leaving  me  behind.  They 
questioned  me.  ‘ All  I know,’  said  I,  ‘ is  that  Bart,  having  ordered 
a pair  of  new  shoes,  remarked,  as  he  tried  them  on,  that  one 
could  do  a good  deal  of  walking  in  them.’  Upon  this  the  Governor 
— whom  your  letter  had  stung  to  the  quick — sent  off  man  and  horse 
to  scour  the  country  for  you,  and  I laughed  to  myself  at  the  credulity 
of  these  good  English.” 

Forbin  is  again  at  variance  with  Bart’s  biographers,  as  to  which 
should  claim  the  honour  of  having  in  1691  proposed  to  the  naval 
minister  to  form  a squadron  of  light  frigates  which  should  slip  out  of 
harbour  and  harass  the  enemy’s  merchantmen.  Bart  had  certainly 
offered  some  such  suggestion  early  in  the  war,  and  Forbin,  while  now 
claiming  the  invention  for  himself,  makes  the  somewhat  discrepant 
admission,  “ Bart  consented  willingly  that  the  whole  should  be  sent 
to  court  in  my  name.”  By  his  own  account,  it  was  again  the 
Chevalier  who  kept  up  Bart’s  spirits  when  the  new  minister  (Pont- 
chartrain,  successor  to  Seignelay  deceased),  after  a first  show  of 
welcome,  sent  “ a very  disobliging  letter,”  discountenancing  the  pro- 
posal, and  Bart,  in  consternation,  said  to  me  in  his  bad  French, 
‘You  be  cause  of  this.’  ” ( Vous  Hre  cause  de  fa.)  However,  when 

the  armament  was  at  last  successfully  prepared,  it  was  undoubtedly 
Forbin’s  fault  that  its  sailing  was  delayed.  A bourgeois  whom  the 
Chevalier  had  summoned  before  the  bailiff  for  a small  debt,  meeting 
him  in  the  street,  called  out  something  offensive.  Forbin  being,  as 
he  avows,  “ never  of  too  enduring  a nature,”  retorted  with  his  cane, 
hereby  only  stimulating  the  man  to  redoubled  insolence,  till  at  last 
some  officers  of  the  garrison  fell  upon  him,  and  thrashed  him  so 
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severely  that  Forbin  himself  begged  them  to  cease.  The  victim 
found  means  to  send  a garbled  account  to  the  King,  with  the  result 
for  Forbin  of  a three  weeks’  imprisonment  in  the  citadel  of  Calais, 
from  which  he  was  released  only  on  condition  that  he  should  go, 
conducted  by  the  naval  commandant,  to  beg  pardon  of  the  aggrieved 
party.  Forbin  performed  the  penance  obviously  in  the  spirit  of  a 
sulky  schoolboy.  “ The  man  received  me  very  roughly,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  I should  never  see  a sou  of  my  money.  And 
I never  did,  for  I durst  not  ask  for  it,  lest  I should  lose  my  temper 
again,  and  fall  into  a worse  scrape.” 

Forbin’s  detention  involved  that  of  his  squadron,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  released  that  it  could  sail.  Setting  out  by  night,  it 
captured  four  English  merchantmen  and  a Dutch  herring-fleet,  made 
a descent  upon  the  Scots  coast,  burning  a castle  and  two  or  three 
villages,  and  then  Forbin,  his  victuals  giving  out,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  to  the  neutral  port  of  Bergen,  whither  he  had  already  sent 
Jean  Bart  with  his  prizes.  He  avers  that  he  found  “all  going  ill, 
M.  Bart  never  stirring  from  the  drinking-shop,^  and  the  prize-vessels 
in  the  hands  of  the  Danish  governor,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the 
captures  of  an  ordinary  pirate,”  Forbin  applied  to  the  governor, 
who  referred  him  to  the  intendant,  and  the  intendant,  again,  back  to 
the  governor.  “Well,  then,  we  must  take  the  law  into  our  own 
hands,”  he  said  to  Bart,  and  accordingly  they  armed  their  boats, 
drove  off  the  Danish  guard,  and  recovered  the  ships,  considerably 
pillaged.  Forbin  wrote  a justification  of  his  conduct  to  the  French 
ambassador,  who  thereupon  complained  to  the  Danish  court,  with 
such  good  effect  that  the  governor  came  in  tears  to  beg  Forbin  to 
intercede  for  him  with  his  Royal  master.  The  Chevalier’s  high- 
handed m.anner,  his  credit  with  the  ambassador,  and,  above  all,  the 
gold  lace  on  his  blue  coat,  had  produced  an  impression  (which  he 
did  not  feel  bound  to  contradict)  that  he  was  one  of  Louis’s  illegiti- 
mate sons ; and  no  opposition  was  made  to  their  departure  with 
their  prizes.  “ When  they  arrived  at  Versailles,  the  courtiers  said  to 
each  other,  “ Come  and  see  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin  leading  his 
bear  ” — “ and  in  truth  they  were  not  far  wrong,”  adds  the  Chevalier. 
The  popular  hero’s  manners  were,  no  doubt,  hardly  those  of  a man 
of  fashion,  but  it  would  appear  that,  in  fact,  they  erred  on  the  side  of 
timidity  and  silence.  As  for  the  stock  legends  of  his  smoking  in  the 
King’s  ante-chamber,  and  kindred  tales,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 

* This  insinuation  has  been  formally  denied  by  Bart’s  son  in  his  manuscript 
memoir,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  biographers  incompatible  with  the  testimony 
of  Bart’s  townsfolk  to  his  sobriety  and  regular  conduct. 
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are  not  mentioned  by  Forbin,  who  would  never  miss  an  opportunity 
of  making  Jean  Bart  look  ridiculous.  In  his  vexation  that  “ Bart 
received  a hundred  crowns  of  gratification  and  I nothing,”  Forbin 
applied  for  and  obtained  a transfer  to  the  department  of  Brest,  thus 
closing  his  connection  with  the  privateer. 

Forbin  was  present  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  where  he  received 
a wound  in  the  knee.  He  then  served  for  some  years  at  Toulon 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  taking  part  in  an  engagement  with  a 
Dutch  three-decker,  where,  he  assures  us,  one  cannon-ball  shaved  off 
his  pocket,  another  passed  between  his  legs,  grazing  his  stocking, 
and  a third  carried  away  the  knot  of  his  periwig.  With  regard  to 
his  capture,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  history  records  one  instance  of 
Forbin’s  having  behaved  generously  to  a woman.  The  sailors  found, 
hidden  in  the  hold,  the  young  Huguenot  wife  of  a Genovese,  “about 
eighteen,  and  as  fair  a creature  as  ever  I saw.”  Touched  by  “ her 
tears  and  her  beauty,”  Forbin  reassured  her,  sought  out  her  husband 
from  among  the  prisoners,  and  gave  the  couple  a private  cabin.  A 
minute  afterwards  some  sailors  whispered  to  him  that  her  head-dress 
was  full  of  pearls  and  jewels,  probably  confided  to  her  by  the  Jews, 
fellow-passengers  with  her.  To  this  hint  Forbin  replied  indignantly, 
that  everything  about  the  lady’s  person  was  sacred  to  him,  and  that 
those  who  had  trusted  to  his  chivalry  should  have  no  cause  to  repent. 
He  kept  his  word,  and  set  her  and  her  husband  ashore  unplundered. 

After  cruising  off  Algiers,  acting  as  ambassador  to  the  Dey,  and 
picking  up  Christian  slaves,  who  swam  unheard-of  distances  to  reach 
his  vessel,  Forbin,  together  with  a Chevalier  de  la  Rongere,  returned 
to  Versailles,  where  the  two  were  simultaneously  seized  with  fever 
from  drinking  tainted  water.  Forbin,  rejecting  the  services  of 
Cardinal  Janson’s  doctor,  who  went  away  grumbling  at  “ the  obstinacy 
of  these  sea-faring  folk,”  cured  himself  with  a self-devised  remedy 
of  Seine  water,  while  his  fellow-invalid,  a good  submissive  patient, 
was  bled  and  physicked  to  death. 

Some  time  afterwards  Forbin  received  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis, 
and  was  sent  to  escort  Cardinals  Janson  and  Coaslin  to  Rome,  for 
the  election  of  a successor  to  Pope  Innocent.  At  a banquet  given 
to  them  at  Marseilles  by  the  intendant  of  the  galleys,  a sister  of 
Forbin’s  and  another  lady,  seated  on  each  side  of  the  Archbishop- 
elect  of  Cagliari — a Spanish  monk,  accustomed  to  frugal  fare — 
amused  themselves  by  making  the  poor  man  drunk.  Forbin  won 
his  eternal  gratitude  by  taking  him  quietly  away,  while  he  had  still 
wit  to  perceive  that  he  was  making  a fool  of  himself.  After  another 
cruise  off  Gibraltar  and  Africa,  Forbin  returned  to  Toulon  (1700), 
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where  he  was  left  lying  idle  while  transports  were  fitting  out  for  the 
embarkment  of  troops  for  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  This 
inaction  was  his  ruin.  “ How  can  I,”  he  asks,  for  once  shame- 
stricken,  “ veil  an  affair  which  was  the  talk  of  the  province  ? ” and 
we,  following  and  refining  upon  him,  will  touch  as  lightly  as  possible 
upon  the  wretched  business.  An  intrigue  with  a demoiselle  of  good 
family  ended  in  her  bringing  against  him  an  accusation  of  rapt^  i.e., 
abduction,  which,  under  the  ancien  Hgime^  was  practically  an  action 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  Although  she  did  not  succeed 
in  making  out  her  case  for  legal  redress,  he  had  never  any  peace  in 
Toulon  again,  being  pursued,  on  every  return  from  a voyage,  with 
appeals  and  demands  for  a new  trial.  Moreover,  in  the  midst  of  it 
all,  his  unhappy  temper  brought  him  into  a second  scrape,  which, 
though  quite  distinct  from  the  first,  was  naturally  inferred  to  be  con- 
nected with,  and  to  aggravate  it. 

The  Chevalier,  going  one  evening  to  consult  his  lawyer,  and 
finding  him  not  at  home,  sat  down  on  a bench  by  the  door  to  await 
his  return.  Two  donkeys  which  a little  boy  was  driving  to  water  chose 
to  roll  themselves  in  front  of  him,  throwing  up  the  dust  into  his  eyes. 
Upon  this  Forbin  gave  the  boy  a push  with  his  cane,  and  told  him 
to  drive  them  on.  The  boy  went  on  without  a word,  but  came  back 
in  a few  minutes,  hand  in  hand  with  a tall  and  stout  man,  half 
dressed,  to  whom  he  said,  pointing  out  Forbin,  “ That  is  he  who 
beat  me.”  Whereupon  the  man  addressed  Forbin,  “What  right 
hast  thou  to  beat  this  child  ? Dost  thou  keep  him  ? ” Forbin  avers 
that  he  replied  mildly,  and  that  the  man,  without  further  provocation, 
knocked  off  his  hat  and  wig,  and  then  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
threw  him  down,  and  hit  him  about  the  face,  so  that  he  was 
forced  in  self-defence  to  draw  and  fire  his  pistol.  The  antagonist 
loosed  his  hold  with  the  cry,  “ I am  a dead  man  ! ” and  Forbin, 
snatching  up  his  hat  and  wig,  broke  through  the  rapidly  assemb- 
ling crowd,  and  made  a dart  through  the  passage  of  a house  into 
another  street.  But  “ an  unlucky  maidservant  ” recognised  him  by 
the  light  of  the  hall  lantern.  Straightway  it  was  all  over  the  town 
that  the  Chevalier  de  Forbin  had  attacked  and  slain  one  Vidal,  a 
baker,  and,  as  was  soon  added,  about  to  be  an  important  witness 
against  the  Chevalier  in  the  pending  suit. 

The  baker,  an  honest  man  as  it  seems,  made  a dying  declaration 
next  day  that  he  had  been  the  aggressor.  Forbin  gave  four  thousand 
crowns  compensation  to  the  widow  and  children — perhaps  unwisely, 
for  it  was  represented  as  an  attempt  to  buy  their  silence — and 
friends  at  court  packed  off  the  offender  to  cruise  in  the  Adriatic  and 
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intercept  supplies  from  the  Venetian  towns  to  the  Imperial  troops. 
This  was  a delicate  business,  Venice  being  nominally  neutral,  and 
intensely  jealous  of  her  sovereignty  over  the  Gulf,  to  which  Forbin 
gained  entrance  only  by  carrying  the  Spanish  flag.  False  informa- 
tion sent  off  the  Chevalier  to  burn  the  Castle  of  Potrea,  the 
supposed  magazine  and  storehouse  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  mean- 
while his  frigate-captain,  Clairon,  at  mass  on  shore,  was  attacked 
and  massacred,  together  with  the  crew  of  his  long-boat.  His  ship 
made  its  escape  to  the  Papal  port  of  Ancona.  Forbin  having  com- 
plained vainly  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Venice,  who  was  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  of  the  Cardinal 
d’Estrdes,  resident  there  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Pope,  took 
his  revenge  by  seizing  and  burning  all  vessels  carrying  provisions, 
and  finally  blockading  the  port  of  Trieste.  Cardinal  d’Estrees  re- 
called him,  but  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  so  doing  was  the 
passing  out  of  reinforcements  to  an  English  war-ship,  he  was  left 
unmolested  for  the  future,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  putting  with 
his  own  hands  the  match  to  the  English  vessel,  and  of  spreading 
such  terror  that  the  shipmasters  said  to  each  other,  “ God  keep  us 
from  the  meteor  which  presages  storms,  and  from  the  Chevalier  de 
Forbin  1 ” Still  his  tendency  to  get  into  scrapes  never  left  him. 
Out  of  curiosity,  he  offered  to  accompany  the  Bishop-elect  of 
Brindisi  on  his  visit  to  an  Abbess,  to  inquire  into  her  complaint  of 
the  grand-vicar’s  interdiction  of  her  receiving  lay-visitors.  “The 
Abbess  and  all  her  nuns  spoke  at  once,  never  was  such  a vacarme  \ ” 
and  Forbin,  having  learnt  from  one  of  the  Sisters  apart  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  a mere  piece  of  private  jealousy  on  the  grand-vicar’s 
part,  laughingly  tore  in  pieces  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 
“ Madame,”  he  said  to  the  Abbess,  “if  the  grand-vicar  troubles  you 
again,  let  me  know,  and  I will  send  a bomb  through  his  roof.” 
They  departed,  he  thinking  no  more  of  it,  but  some  time  afterwards, 
the  Chevalier  heard  from  Cardinal  Janson  that  the  grand-vicar  had 
accused  him  to  the  Pope  of  having  carried  off  a nun,  and  he  had  to 
appeal  to  the  Bishop’s  testimony  in  his  favour.  After  two  years  of 
petty  naval  warfare,  he  returned  in  1703  to  Versailles,  where  he 
admits  that  he  did  himself  harm  by  showing  too  openly  that  he 
thought  his  services  were  under-estimated.  The  naval  minister,  in 
vexation,  actually  withdrew  the  command  which  he  had  been  about 
to  bestow  upon  him,  and  this  becoming  known  at  Toulon,  em- 
boldened his  old  enemies  there  to  renew  their  suit.  However,  the 
action  was  a second  time  decided  in  his  favour,  and  having,  through 
the  intercession  of  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Janson,  been  granted 
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five  hundred  crowns,  and  a command  in  the  Levant,  he  found 
occupation  there  till  1706,  and  then  to  his  partial  satisfaction,  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  olf  Dunkirk.  The  cap- 
ture of  twenty-two  English  merchantmen  out  of  a fleet  of  eighty 
won  him  the  rank  of  chief  of  squadron,  and  the  title  of  Count  of 
Forbin.  The  new-made  Count  cruised  at  the  head  of  his  squadron 
in  the  White  Sea,  the  Russians,  under  the  impression  that  the 
French  were  cannibals,  flying  in  terror  and  leaving  their  stockfish 
behind  them,  and  he  ate  the  flesh  of  what  he  calls  caribou^  but 
which,  by  the  description,  was  evidently  the  Corsican  mouflon.  In 
the  autumn  of  1707  he  was  sent  again  to  the  English  Channel,  and 
his  old  jealousy  of  a rival  in  command  manifests  itself,  this  time 
against  the  noted  Duguay-Trouin,  concerning  the  pursuit  of  an 
English  merchant-fleet  escorted  by  five  war-ships.  Forbin,  whose 
account  always  differs  from  that  of  the  other  man,  avers  that  “ we 
should  assuredly  have  taken  the  whole  fleet  if  we  had  acted  in 
concert.  I wanted  to  consult  beforehand  with  the  Sieur  Duguay, 
but  he,  too  ready  by  half,  would  never  wait  for  me ; and  with  his 
newly  cleaned  vessels,  he  went  off  and  boarded  the  commandant.” 
Duguay-Trouin  was  much  vexed  when  Forbin’s  Memoirs  came  out 
with  this  passage,  and  hastened  to  publish  his  own,  in  which  he 
ascribes  all  errors,  not  to  his  hastiness,  but  to  Forbin’s  slowness,  and 
his  unaccountably  taking  in  a reef  when  he  might  have  set  top- 
gallant-sails  and  royals.  The  two  commanders  had  already  had  a 
dispute  on  the  subject  in  presence  of  the  naval  minister,  which 
resulted  in  Duguay’s  being  requested  to  give  his  own  account  to  the 
King.  Duguay  saying  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  “ I ordered 
la  Gloire  ” (one  of  his  ships),  “ to  follow  me,”  the  King  remarked, 
“Elle  vous  fut  fidele.”  This  action  with  the  merchant-fleet  was 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  nobility  granted  to  Duguay- 
Trouin  about  this  time,  while  Forbin  was  vainly  enlisting  all  his 
noble  friends  to  obtain  for  him  one  of  the  places  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  naval  lieutenant-general,  the  Marquis  de  Villette.  “ I 
will  retire,  and  drink  champagne  by  my  fireside,”  he  exclaimed  to 
Cardinal  Janson,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  “ If  I am  to  wait  for 
seniority  I shall  be  drowned  or  blown  up  before  my  turn  comes.” 
The  Cardinal  spoke  soothingly,  bade  him  never  despair  ; and  within 
a month  the  naval  minister  sent  for  him,  and  confided  to  him  as  a 
great  secret : “ I have  found  out  how  to  promote  you.  The  King 
has  granted  to  the  King  of  England  (James  Stewart,  the  Old  Pretender) 
six  thousand  men  to  make  a descent  upon  Scotland.  You  are  chosen 
to  conduct  the  transport  and  to  prepare  privily  the  necessary  ships.” 
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Forbin  thought  this  a fool’s  project,  and  replied,  “ Nay,  rather 
give  me  these  six  thousand  men,  with , which  to  attack  and  burn 
Amsterdam,  and  bring  the  Dutch  to  sue  for  peace  within  a few 
days.”  “ That  will  not  do  at  all,”  answered  the  minister.  “ The 
King  has  set  his  heart  upon  this  plan.  I have  told  you  that  the 
Scots  only  wait  your  arrival  to  rise.  Do  not  disappoint  our  good 
opinion  of  you.”  The  Intendant  of  Dunkirk  had  already  made  the 
estimates — fifteen  fliites  and  five  war-ships — still  more  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  Forbin,  who  urged,  first,  that  Dunkirk,  between  Holland 
and  England,  was  the  worst  possible  starting-place;  second,  that 
flutes  were  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  that  it  would  be  far  better  to 
enlist  all  the  corsairs,  which,  beside  being  speedier,  could  show  fight 
in  case  of  attack.  This  latter  amendment  was  accepted,  but  the  rest 
remained  as  it  was.  Forbin,  “ under  seal  of  confession,”  as  he  said, 
revealed  his  misgivings  to  Cardinal  Janson.  “ Thanks  for  your  con- 
fidence, cousin,”  replied  the  Cardinal,  “ but  I do  not  meddle  with 
court  secrets.  You  must  speak  for  yourself  to  the  King.”  Forbin 
tried  to  do  so  at  his  final  leave-taking,  but  Louis  cut  him  short : 
“ M.  de  Forbin,  I wish  you  a good  voyage.  I am  busy,  and  cannot 
hear  you  at  present.” 

The  fate  of  the  expedition  is  well  known.  How  the  Pretender 
caught  the  measles,  and  the  fleet,  prepared  with  such  secrecy,  had  to 
lie  openly  in  harbour  awaiting  his  recovery  ; how,  having  at  last  set 
sail,  they  tossed  for  two  days  in  Newport  Pits,  and  the  Jacobite  suite, 
terribly  sea-sick,  begged  to  be  taken  back  into  harbour — Forbin, 
as  he  confesses,  much  enjoying  their  sufferings.  How,  when  they 
sighted  Edinburgh,  no  friendly  response  answered  their  signals,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cannon  shot  of  Sir  George  Byng’s  fleet  round 
the  point;  how  the  Jacobites,  having  vainly  tried  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  Forbin  that  these  were  Danish  coaling  vessels,  proposed 
to  him  to  put  them  with  the  Pretender  ashore  near  the  castle  of  their 
adherent  the  Earl  of  Wemyss ; and  how  Forbin,  caring  only  for  his 
own  responsibilities  towards  Louis,  flatly  refused,  and  sailed  back  to 
Dunkirk,  where  he  set  down  James  Stewart  just  three  weeks  after  his 
embarkation.  But  what  is  not  so  well  known  is  that,  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  retired  commander  submitted  the  MS.  of  his  memoirs 
to  the  historian  Reboulet,  they  contained,  relative  to  this  expedition, 
“ a most  curious  circumstance,  but  one  which  no  editor  would  dare 
to  publish.” 

Aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum,* 
says  the  Abbe  d’Artigny,  our  authority  for  the  tale.  Forbin,  after 
‘ Juvenal,  Satire  I.  v.  73. 
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the  manner  of  authors,  cried  out,  protested  that  it  was  the  best  thing 
in  his  book,  that  he  would  as  soon  burn  the  whole  as  suppress  it, 
that  he  owed  to  posterity  the  duty  of  truthfulness ; and  only  after 
much  soothing,  after  compliments  on  his  boldness,  already  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  contemporary,  and  finally,  after  Rebouleds  threaten- 
ing to  throw  up  the  editorship,  did  he  consent,  with  many  groans,  to 
the  suppression  of  the  passage.  So  we  shall  never  know  the  whole 
truth  about  James  Stewart’s  abortive  expedition. 

Forbin  received  from  the  Court  the  sum  of  a thousand  and  odd 
livres — not  the  fortieth  part,  he  complains,  of  what  it  had  cost  him 
to  keep  a king,  a suite  of  milords  and  their  attendants  on  the  best 
pheasants  and  partridges,  with  a cauldron  for  soup  and  small  stoves 
for  ragouts  always  going.  The  naval  minister  informed  him  that  the 
cost  of  the  expedition  had  swallowed  up  all  the  proceeds  of  his 
recent  prizes,  and  tried  to  engage  him  to  form  a joint-stock  company 
to  fit  out  corsairs.  This,  happily,  fell  through,  Forbin  having  some 
conscience  about  luring  honest  folk  into  what  was  likely  to  prove  no 
better  than  a Liberator  Society.  The  next  two  years  brought  new 
vexations  about  being  kept  inactive  at  Dunkirk  when  there  was  no 
fleet  there.  Application  for  sick  leave,  or  for  a transfer  to  southern 
air,  were  received  ungraciously,  and  the  Count,  a disappointed  man, 
and  feeling  himself  not  so  young  as  he  had  been,  carried  out  his  oft- 
repeated  threat  and  sent  in  his  resignation — in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
say  his  enemies,  but  he  urges  the  plea  of  infirmity,  and,  moreover, 
that  he  foresaw  the  approaching  Peace  of  Utrecht.  He  retired  in  1710, 
after  forty-four  years  of  service,  to  a country-house  near  Marseilles 
where  he  lived  quietly  on  his  pension  of  seven  thousand  livres,  finding 
solace  in  improved  health,  in  becoming  a great  man  among  his 
neighbours,  who  referred  their  disputes  to  his  arbitration,  and  in  the 
occupation  of  drawing  up  his  Memoirs,  and  the  practice  of  religious 
and  charitable  duties.  He  died  unmarried  in  1734  at  the  age  of 
seventy- eight,  “very  piously,”  his  panegyrist  says,  and  we  hope  this 
means  “ penitently  ” ; for  the  moral  of  his  history  at  every  turn  is 
that  of  a man  who  might  have  taken  more  cities  if  he  could  have 
ruled  his  own  spirit.  Still,  setting  aside  his  self-conceit,  his  incapa- 
city to  work  in  concert,  and  the  unrestrained  passions  which  led  him 
into  scrapes  held  disreputable  even  in  his  own  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  him  the  merits  of  courage,  of  ready  wit,  and  of  perseverance 
under  difficulties.  He  has  a pretty  taste  for  natural  history,  and  tells 
us  more  than  probably  any  Frenchman  before  Buffon,  about  the 
strange  beasts  he  saw  on  his  travels,  and  about  the  pigeons  on  board 
his  war-ship,  who,  though  inured  to  cannon  and  musketry,  yet  took 
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flight  in  a body,  leaving  eggs  and  nestlings,  when  a young  crow  was 
introduced  among  them.  Eugene  Sue  has  too  harshly  taxed  him 
with  impiety,  merely  because  when  a great  wave  had  laid  his  ship  on 
her  side,  and  had  drowned  all  the  sick  between  decks,  he  cried  to 
his  sailors,  each  invoking  their  patron  saints — “ Courage,  lads  ! ’Tis 
to  Saint  Pump  we  must  apply  ! ” On  the  contrary,  little  as  we  can 
say  for  his  practice,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  his  outward 
reverence.  He  ascribes  one  of  his  many  escapes  “ to  the  visible 
protection  of  the  Lord,”  he  regrets  having  been  obliged  to  burn  a 
castle  on  the  Scots  coast,  when  the  ornaments  pillaged  from  the 
chapel  showed  him  that  it  belonged  to  a fellow-Catholic,  he  rushes 
into  a burning  church  to  save  the  Host,  and  we  dare  not,  for  fear  of 
affording  a text  to  scoffers,  tell  what  elaborate  precautions  he  took  for 
its  honourable  treatment  while  in  his  hands,  and  for  its  being 
consumed  by  his  almoner  when  restitution  was  found  impracticable. 
When  dining  at  a convent  on  his  own  provisions,  he  duly  bends  the 
knee  before  its  miracle-working  image,  but  will  not  take  the  hint  to 
add  a second  gift  to  the  alms-dish  to  which  he  has  paid  his  share 
before  entering  ; and  at  Loretto  he  grumbles  at  the  fees,  though  he 
reflects  philosophically  that  the  custodians  must  make  a living.  But 
it  is  not  fair  that  anyone’s  piety  should  be  estimated  solely  by  the 
amount  of  his  gifts  in  money. 

Among  Forbin’s  collateral  representatives  was  Gaspard  Francois 
Anne  (1718-1780)  a knight  of  Malta,  and  a mathematician  of  some 
note,  author  of  “ Faith  and  Reason  reconciled  in  the  System  of 
Creation,”  and  of  “ An  Exposure  of  Newton’s  Errors  concerning  the 
Circle  and  the  Ellipse.”  When  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the  family 
was  able  to  contribute  nineteen  recruits,  all  military  or  naval  officers, 
to  the  Royalist  army,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Palamede  de  Forbin, 
slain  in  fight,  Louis  de  Forbin,  shot  as  an  emigrant,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Forbin-Labarben  guillotined.  A Marquis  of  Forbin-des-Issarts 
survived  to  return  to  France  in  1803,  and  to  be  the  first  to  raise  the 
cry  of  Vive  le  roi  in  the  streets  of  Paris  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  dragged  from  his  horse  and  nearly  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  populace.  After  the  second  restoration  he  became 
noted,  as  deputy,  for  his  ultra-royalist  opinions,  and  for  his  ridiculous 
duel  fought  in  1822  with  Benjamin  Constant,  the  combatants  sitting 
in  two  chairs  and  exchanging  at  ten  paces  two  harmless  pistol-shots. 
He  was  one  of  Charles  X.’s  great  batch  of  peers,  but  forfeiting  his 
title  after  the  July  Revolution,  he  retired  into  private  life  and  died 
in  1851.  A Count  of  Forbin-Gardanne  followed  the  Duke  of 
Angouleme  in  1815,  and  raised  in  two  days  six  thousand  volunteers 
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for  the  defence  of  Marseilles  against  the  Napoleonic  army.  A Count 
of  Forbin,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  fought  by  his  tutor’s  side  for  the 
defence  of  Lyons  against  the  Convention,  and  was  famous  under  the 
Empire  for  his  Vandyke-like  face  and  figure,  and  for  his  devotion  to 
art,  which  made  him,  says  Chateaubriand,  “ one  of  the  happiest  of 
men,  in  a perpetual  ecstasy,  seeming  scarce  to  touch  earth.”  He 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Museums  under  Louis  XVIII.,  and 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  creator  of  the  Luxembourg  Gallery, 
beside  obtaining  for  the  Louvre  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  Gericault’s 
Medusa.  A Count  of  Forbin-Janson  laid  down  his  title  to  take  holy 
orders,  accompanied  the  Vendean  army  of  1813  as  almoner-general, 
and  remained  behind  after  its  retreat,  to  effect  the  embarkation  of 
sixty  wounded  who  had  been  abandoned  in  despair.  Later  on,  as 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  he  worked  hard  for  the  restoration  of  the  Faith, 
but,  disheartened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Liberals,  who  even  stirred  up 
his  flock  to  threaten  him  with  the  lanterne^  he  exchanged  to  Canada, 
where  he  had  great  success  as  a missionary,  and  died  about  1840. 
The  sole  defaulter  from  the  Royalist  traditions  of  the  family  was  the 
brother  of  the  last-named,  another  Count  of  Forbin-Janson,  who 
accepted  from  Buonaparte  during  the  Hundred  days  a peerage  and 
the  rank  of  staff-colonel,  and  fought  for  him  at  Waterloo.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  was  sent  into  banishment,  despite  the  petitions  of 
the  old  Marquis  his  father,  who  pleaded  that  he  had  waited  to  join 
the  usurper  till  after  the  King’s  flight,  and  only  when  “ his  cause  was 
one  with  the  defence  of  the  territory  against  foreigners,”  and  the 
eloquence  of  the  Abb6  Maury,  who  cited  in  the  Chamber  the  services 
of  all  the  family,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest,  making  special 
mention  of  the  first  Count,  who,  under  Louis  XIV.,  “ acquired, 
among  so  many  brave  men,  the  surname  of  the  Brave,”  and  winding 
up  with  the  appeal,  “ Will  not  all  that  atone  for  one  Forbin-Janson?” 

E.  PERRONET  THOMPSON. 
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RURAL  BANKS. 

Rural  Cooperative  Banks  have  been  accepted  as  useful 
institutions  for  nearly  half  a century  in  Germany.  Italian 
opinion  has  been  completely  conquered  in  their  favour  of  late  years, 
and  the  Casse  Rurali  are  doing  splendid  work  in  Lombardy.  In 
England,  where  the  subject  is  new,  accounts  of  Cobperative  Bank- 
ing seem  less  puzzling  if  the  matter  be  presented  as  a tale  of 
small  beginnings.  Rural  Banks  are  but  late  introductions  into 
France,  where  there  has  seemed  to  be  a local  influence  obnoxious 
to  the  whole  subject  of  Cooperative  Credit.  The  considerations 
which  have  converted  Frenchmen  may  influence  equally  backward 
English  opinion ; I have  therefore  made  the  following  free 
translation  of  the  greater  part  of  Le  Credit  agricole  pratique,”  by 
Monsieur  Charles  Rayneri,  manager  of  the  People^s  Bank  at  Mentone, 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Office  of  French  Cooperative 
Credit. 

It  is  an  established  principle  that  the  prosperity  of  a nation  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  prosperity  of  itS'  agriculture;  therefore,  from  time 
immemorial,  men' of  light  and  leading  have  been  occupied  in  devising 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricultural  Interest.  Writing  from 
the  French  point  of  view,  M.  Rayneri  says  that  the  difficulties  of 
Farmers  have  attained  a greater  importance — have  become,  indeed, 
positively  urgent — since  increased  taxation,  dearness  of  labour,  and 
the  formidable  competition  of  new  countries,  have  forced  on  a higher 
style  of  Farming.  Scientific  methods  are  more  costly  than  the  old 
ways.  Complicated  machinery  is  needed  to  replace  the  ancient 
hand-implements.  For  fully  a)  century  the  need  was  felt  among  the 
governing  classes  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  French  agriculture ; 
and  among  the  recognised  methods  of  affording  this  help,  Agricultural 
Credit  has  held  a notable  place,  if  not  the  very  first  place. 

Progress  has  brought  changes  as  well  as  benefits  into  rural 
neighbourhoods. 

The  patriarchal  habits  which  characterised  the  country-people 
have  been  to  a great  extent  lost.  Facilities  of  transport  and  travel;  an 
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inexplicable  tendency  (not  to  be  described  as  progressive)  towards 
overpressure  in  the  education  of  children  ; an  ambitious  working  up 
towards  clerkships  or  the  liberal  professions ; the  attraction  to  the 
large  towns,  where  salaries  appear  higher  and  life  fuller  of  resources 
and  amusements  ; and  the  desperate  centralisation  which  is  one  of  our 
present  plagues,  have  all  contributed  to  thin,  by  degrees,  the  ranks 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  Thus,  in  Europe,  rural  populations  are  on 
the  decline,  while  urban  populations  are  becoming  unwieldy. 

The  population  of  France,  taken  as  a whole,  is  stationary,  while 
the  dwellers  in  towns  during  the  last  ten  years  have  increased  by 
4*94  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  that  the  labourers  leave  the  country 
for  the  town,  another  sort  of  transfer  may  be  noted : country  savings 
also  leave  the  country. 

It  is  really  this  drain  of  country  money  towards  the  great  towns 
which  shows  in  the  clearest  light  the  necessity  of  providing  our 
rural  folk  with  the  means  of  retrieving  the  situation,  and  this  with 
the  smallest  possible  delay.  Now,  Credit — in  the  shape  of  village 
Banks — is  what  best  meets  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

In  past  times,  in  country  places,  just  because  of  the  patriarchal 
sort  of  existence  to  which  reference  already  has  been  made,  a peasant 
could  always  find,  near  home,  the  money  that  was  required  for  his 
various  undertakings.  This  fact  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
beginning  of  rural  cooperation. 

But  times  have  changed.  Between  urban  centres  and  country 
places  distance  has  been  practically  annihilated,  and  a taste  for  trans- 
ferable securities  has  grown  up.  Bonds  of  every  sort  and  description 
are  bought  by  French  peasants  ; they  no  longer  lay  by  savings  that 
they  have  patiently  and  industriously  accumulated ; they  are  more 
inclined  to  gamble  in  stocks. 

There  are.  nowadays,  travelling  agents  busily  touting  for  various 
unsound  investments.  They  go  from  village  to  village  pretending 
that  they  are  the  best  friends  of  thrift ; promising  splendid  profits 
on  securities  which  are  (more  or  less)  worthless ; and  themselves 
pocketing  a commission  on  transactions  that  sometimes  amount  to 
cent,  per  cent. 

Then  again,  private  Savings’  Banks,  and  the  Post  Office  Savings’ 
Bank,  and  certain  Banking  Corporations  having  central  offices 
with  branches  all  over  the  country  (which  have  been  called  veritable 
suckers  for  drawing  up  country  funds),  combine  to  drain  the  old- 
time  sources  whence  agriculture  might  replenish  its  coffers  ; so  that 
in  France  agriculture  is  said  to  be  struggling  against  a number  of 
Wnfayouj-able  conditions  ; firstly,  the  most  gctive  ^nd  enterprising 
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of  the  young  people  leave  the  country  ; then,  again,  savings  are 
drawn  towards  urban  investments ; , while  wages  increase,  and 
foreign  competition,  which  eludes  French  protective  laws,  spoils  the 
home  market.  Moreover,  produce  raised  abroad  (by  the  aid,  often, 
of  capital  which  the  Protectionists  freely  allow  to  leave  the  country) 
competes  with  the  home-grown  article  to  the  manifest  loss  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  The  present  parlous  state  of  farming  makes  a 
mute  appeal  to  all  good  citizens,  who  know  that  “ in  the  last  resort  the 
State  is  ever  debtor  to  the  Plough,”  to  find  a remedy  for  the  ex- 
isting depression. 

Statesmen  and  economists  have  faced  the  question,  and  have 
seen  the  immediate  need  of  mending  matters.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  revive  agriculture  by  the  enactment  of  various  laws.  It 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  catalogue  these  efforts,  which  are  still  quite 
fresh  in  the  public  mind  in  France. 

There  are  sundry  points  upon  which  Legislators  and  Econo- 
mists are  at  variance,  such  as  the  scope  and  limit  of  State  inter- 
ference respecting  wages ; legal  restrictions  upon  the  leasing  of  cattle 
— a system  known  as  cheptel  in  France,  and  einstellwieh  in  Germany, 
and  a fruitful  source  of  profit  to  the  usurers  of  both  countries— and 
methods  of  making  “good-will,”  &c.,  marketable.  But  these  things 
can  well  be  left  on  one  side.  How  best  to  establish  Agricultural 
Credit  where  it  is  most  needed  is  the  practical  question  at  present. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Ancients  embodied  itself  in  this  advice  to 
rustics : “ Be  not  Borrowers.”  Certainly  if  credit  were  obtained 
merely  to  purchase  land,  or  to  build  upon  it,  the  operation  might 
well  result  in  ruin  to  the  borrower.  But  loans  that  are  contracted 
with  a view  to  “ higher  ” farming  and  heavier  crops  often  enable  the 
cultivator  to  realise  considerable  profits  where  heretofore  he  has 
been  farming  at  a loss. 

A French  authority,  M.  Meline,  in  setting  forth  his  scheme  of 
Agricultural  Credit,  began  by  proving  that  modern  farming  calls  for 
much  more  Capital  than  that  industry  has  to-day  at  its  command. 
And  he  went  on  to  declare  that  “ the  money  which  is  wisely  laid  out 
in  manures  and  seeds  may  bring  in  an  average  extra  profit  of  at  least 
15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  60  per  cent.” 

At  the  Congress  at  Lyons,  the  representative  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (and  he  was  no  optimist)  estimated  a fair  interest  on 
capital,  used  for  farming  purposes,  as  “ 9 per  cent.” 

On  the  other  hand,  money  invested  in  French  land  only  yields,  as 
a rule,  2\  to  3 per  cent.,  except  in  vine-growing  districts,  where 
rents  are  considerably  higher. 
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There  has  thus  come  to  be  a great  desire  to  push  on  schemes 
by  which  French  agriculture  should  be  rapidly  and  generously 
financed.  For  instance,  in  i860  the  Government  encouraged  the 
foundation  of  the  Societe  du  Credit  Agricole.,  in  the  hope  that  this 
society  would  solve  the  great  difficulty  of  the  farmers  ; but  nothing 
of  the  sort  happened,  and  the  society  invested  its  large  capital  in 
quite  a different  manner  from  that  contemplated  at  the  outset. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1868,  this  Credit  Agricole,  after  a 
loss  of  168,000,000  francs,  was  declared  bankrupt.  This  unlucky 
Banking  Corporation,  as  it  happened,  had  had  to  do  with  the 
unsoundest  of  rural  clients — those,  namely,  who  were  so  needy  that 
shame  did  not  restrain  them  from  positively  begging.  No  real,  hard- 
working farmers  ever  applied  for  its  aid. 

Once  more,  at  the  present  day,  an  equally  foolish  plan  was 
proposed.  Rapid  operations,  on  a grand  scale,  were  attempted. 
The  Government  (which  is  helpless  when  it  comes  to  handling  such 
matters)  proposed  to  create,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  instan- 
taneously, a centralised  system  of  Agricultural  Credit. 

A law  passed  on  January^  18,  1868,  provided  State  aid  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  francs  a year,  and  in  1894  a proposal  for  establish- 
ing a Central  People’s  Bank  was  under  consideration.  It  was  to  have 
been  guaranteed  for  the  payment  of  interest  alone,  two  million  francs 
annually. 

This  foundation  would  have  run  grave  risks  of  going  the  way  of 
the  attempt  of  1876. 

M.  Aynard,  the  distinguished  deputy  for  the  Rhone,  wisely  pro- 
tested against  the  plan  : “ Don’t  let  us  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,” 
he  said.  “Don’t  let  us  build  financial  edifices  like  the  gilt  and 
pillared  palaces  that  are  splendid  without  while  they  are  empty 
within  ! ” 

It  was  well  said  by  M.  Emile  Duport,  the  President  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Agricultural  Syndicates  of  France,  that  the  Credit  Agricole 
of  nineteen  years  ago  came  to  a bad  end  because  it  set  about 
“ placing  vast  sums  where  they  were  not  wanted.”  “ A grand  Head 
Quarters’  Staff  is  useless  until  there  are  plenty  of  the  Rank  and  File,” 
he  said,  in  homely  illustration  of  his  views. 

Those  who  make  experiments  in  Cooperative  finance,  even  at 
the  present  date,  would  be  liable  to  blunder  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  unless  they  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  their  precursors ; and  M.  Rayneri  would  have  all 
beginners  in  Brotherly  Banking  turn  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  movement,  which  has  been  harvested  in  the  various  People’s 
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Bank  Congresses,  of  which  the  records  are  preserved,  and  easily 
accessible. 

The  subject  of  Agricultural  Finance  has  been  under  examination 
in  France  ever  since  1840.  Commissions  have  been  appointed  ; 
foreign  methods  have  been  studied  ; international  Congresses  have 
been  held  ; and  the  last  half-century  has  been  rich,  if  not  in  per- 
formance, at  all  events  in  projects —for  more  than  two  hundred  rival 
schemes  can  be  cited.  Nevertheless  the  question  has  not  advanced 
much. 

In  1889  ^ number  of  leading  men  who  deplored  the  backward 
attitude  of  France  towards  Mutual  Credit,  organised  a Congress  in 
the  hope  of  banding  together  the  few  Cooperative  Credit  Societies 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  A People’s  Bank,  which  had 
been  founded  by  the  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  Poligny  (Jura),  was 
one  of  the  bodies  to  accept  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Congress. 
The  organising  Committee  was  at  once  struck  by  the  interest  that 
such  a Rural  Bank  must  have  as  a subject  of  study  for  the  other 
Syndicates — numerous  and  flourishing  as  they  are.  These  Syndicates, 
in  their  turn,  might  become,  it  was  felt,  centres  for  the  formation  of 
similar  Banks.  Therefore,  the  Committee  decided  to  add  to  its  pro- 
gramme “ the  careful  consideration  of  the  Poligny  system  of  Banking,” 
calling  the  special  attention  of  all  Agricultural  Syndicates  to  it,  and 
inviting  their  suggestions  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  of 
Cooperative  Finance. 

M.  C.  Welche,  an  ex-Minister,  and  the  President  of  the  Central 
Agricultural  Syndicate  of  France,  circularised  all  the  Syndicates  with 
reference  to  the  matter.  A certain  number  gave  in  their  adhesion 
and  expressed  their  sympathy.  At  this  date,  German  and  Italian 
Rural  Banks  began  to  be  appreciated.  The  venerable  Franciscan 
friar,  whose  vice-presidency  of  the  Centre  Federatif  is  an  honour  to 
that  body,  had  visited  and  described  these  Banks  after  his  Italian 
journey.  He  also  gave  an  account  of  the  working  of  rural 
People’s  Banks  after  the  Schultze-Delitzsch  pattern.  The  ques- 
tion was  set  forth  clearly.  Two  systems  exist,  and  rival  each  other 
at  the  present  time.  One  system  makes  for  centralisation ; the 
other  rests  upon  spontaneous  local  action.  The  second  system  was 
the  one  most  approved.  The  Congress  declared  itself  in  favour  of 
grappling  with  agricultural  finance  through  the  Syndicates,  either  by 
Mutual  Credit  Banks,  or  Banks  of  the  Raiffeisen  and  Wollemborg 
type.  On  the  same  occasion  (May  3,  1889)  the  Congress  pro- 
nounced itself  in  favour  of  a reformed  system  of  Savings’  Banks.  The 
President,  who  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  and  beat 
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managed  of  the  French  Savings’  Banks,  had  been  already  striving 
after  a greater  liberty  in  the  use  of  these  Banks. 

After  this  Congress,  M.  Welche  wrote  to  its  President  : “ The 
idea  of  Rural  Banks  should  never  be  allowed  to  drop,  and  I will 
endeavour  to  give  it  currency.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  institutions  to  our  habits.  We  have  been  excited  in  France 
by  the  substantial  profits  realised  in  certain  speculations,  without 
becoming  prudent  in  consequence  of  the  disasters  brought  about  by 
various  other  financial  operations.  Agricultural  Credit  has  not 
hitherto  been  under  the  consideration  of  any  except  the  kings  of 
finance,  who  have  seen  no  way  to  pursue  their  end  except  by  raising 
up  a gigantic  society  with  an  enormous  subscribed  capital,  calling  for 
large  expenditure  in  interest. 

“The  promoters  of  such  schemes  have  merely  looked  for  large 
profits  on  a first  issue  of  shares,  which  shares  the  newspapers  were 
expected  to  puff.  I.ater,  they  considered  that  the  business  should 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself ; and  it  would  be  handicapped,  of  course, 
by  the  very  heavy  price  promised  for  the  use  of  the  money. 

“These  facts  give  us  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  begin  now 
at  the  very  beginning,  and  facilitate  the  creation  of  small  local  Banks 
of  the  most  unpretending  kind,  managed  by  intelligent  and  dis- 
interested men.” 

Thus,  at  the  outset,  the  French  “ Cooperators,”  approaching  the 
matter  from  the  purely  practical  side,  succeeded  in  disentangling  it 
from  the  absurd  theories  which  had  hitherto  complicated  the  issue, 
and  introduced  practical  difficulties  into  the  whole  subject. 

An  opinion  sometimes  derives  its  value  from  its  source.  M. 
Welche’s  opinion  is  one  that  carries  immense  weight.  Public 
men,  who  have  the  Agricultural  Interest  at  heart,  and  others  well 
qualified  to  take  a common-sense  view  of  the  quesdon,  followed  the 
lead  of  the  experienced  Head  of  the  great  Savings’  Bank. 

Subsequent  Congresses  further  considered  the  subject,  and  laid 
down  its  bearings.  At  Mentone,  MM.  Luzzatti  and  Wollemborg 
contributed  the  results  of  the  experience  gained  in  People’s  Banks 
and  Rural  Banks  in  Italy. 

At  the  Congress  held  at  Bourges — a specially  favourable  locality 
for  studying  the  question — the  first  place  was  given  to  Agricultural 
Credit.  The  President  of  the  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  the  Cher, 
M.  Rousseau,  spoke  with  precision  and  authority  on  the  subject  A 
Special  Commission  was  appointed,  with  the  same  result  as  on 
former  occasions.  The  principle  of  rural  financial  cooperation  w^g 
affirmed, 
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At  Lyons,  Herr  Raiffeisen,  the  son  of  the  famous  founder  of 
German  Agricultural  Banks,  and  M.  Mahillon,  Director-General  of 
the  Belgian  Savings’  Banks,  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Congress 
the  excellent  results  of  the  work  of  Cooperative  Associations  in 
Germany  and  Belgium. 

The  Toulouse  Congress  shed  further  light  on  the  subject ; and 
every  coming  Congress  will  continue  in  the  same  path,  until  France 
be  abreast  of  foreign  nations  in  this  matter  of  Agricultural  Credit. 

M.  Lockroy,  travelling  on  parallel  lines  to  those  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Credit  Congresses,  brought  in  a Bill,  in  November  1889,  with 
the  object  of  applying  the  money  lodged  in  the  Savings’  Banks  to 
industrial  purposes  ; in  other  words,  the  Savings’  Banks  were  to  be 
feeders  to  People’s  Banks,  or  Agricultural  Banks.  The  Bill  itself 
was  thrown  out,  but  the  French  Chambers  took  up  the  idea  of 
modernising  the  management  of  the  Savings’  Banks — which  is  very 
backward  compared  with  the  Savings’  Banks  management  in  nearly 
every  other  country. 

The  Cooperative  Credit  Congress  of  1889  insisted  upon  the  same 
point.  M.  Eugbne  Rostand,  who  has  been  called  the  “ Peter  the 
Hermit  ” of  this  part  of  the  Cooperative  Agitation,  worked  inces- 
santly to  liberalise  the  ways  of  Savings’  Banks,  and  thus  to  make  their 
funds  available  for  French  People’s  Banks. 

On  May  10,  1890,  M.  Meline  introduced  another  Bill  with  the 
object  of  establishing  Agricultural  Credit.  His  efforts  were  directed 
towards  empowering  Agricultural  Syndicates  to  act  as  Loan  Banks, 
and  he  proposed  certain  advantages  as  inducements  to  the  Syndicates 
to  take  up  this  work.  Two  things  in  his  Bill  were  good  : (i)  It  pro- 
posed to  begin  from  below  and  work  upwards  ; and  (2)  Syndicates 
were  to  turn  their  machinery  to  account  in  the  new  departure. 
Unfortunately,  however,  to  comply  with  the  second  condition  would 
probably  have  been  to  jeopardise  the  usefulness  of  the  Syndicates 
themselves.  The  preferable  course  must  always  be  to  let  the  Banks 
grow  up  side  by  side  with  the  Syndicates — helped  by  them  certainly, 
but  acting  independently  and  autonomously. 

M.  Meline’s  Bill  drew  down  the  protests  of  the  Syndicates  them- 
selves. Later,  it  was  amended  in  a Committee  of  the  Chamber,  but 
it  continued  to  bear  one  serious  blemish.  In  order  to  profit  by  the 
Corporations  the  Bill  was  designed  to  create,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
a member  of  a Syndicate.  Thus,  there  would  be  no  Loans  for 
those  who  did  not  care  to  belong  to  a Syndicate  as  well  as  a Bank, 
and  no  Bank  could  be  established  in  a place  in  which  a Syndicate 
did  not  already  exist. 
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Evidently  M.  Moline’s  Bill  did  not  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  and  rested  on  a radical  misconception. 

M.  Emile  Labiche  demonstrated  further  the  difficulties  that 
awaited  the  attempts  at  transforming  Syndicates  into  Rural  Banks  ; 
and  he  pointed  out  that  French  law  at  the  present  time  actually 
provides  for  the  transformation  of  societies  constituted  as  are  the 
Syndicates  into  Banking  Corporations  like  the  Rural  Cooperative 
Banks — so  that  it  would  have  been  mere  waste  of  time  to  make  a new 
law  for  the  creation  of  Agricultural  Credit. 

Agricultural  Syndicates  are  thoroughly  well  organised.  Their 
mechanism  is  now  perfect.  Their  aim  is  clearly  defined — their  work 
being  to  experiment,  to  inquire,  and  to  foster  agricultural  interests. 
They  accomplish  these  tasks  admirably  ; and  it  would  be  unwise  to 
complicate  their  action  by  throwing  upon  them  the  delicate  opera- 
tions involved  in  Rural  Finance.  France  is  proud  of  her  Agricultural 
Syndicates,  and  foreign  nations  envy  them.  Surely,  in  such  a case, 
the  best  course  is  to  “ let  well  alone.” 

M.  Rayneri  is  never  tired  of  repeating  that  in  Cooperation  lies 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Agricultural  Credit.  It  is  by  Coopera- 
tion that  farming  has  been  financed  in  most  foreign  countries.  If 
Schultze-Delitzsch’s  Banks  and  Raiffeisen’s  Loan  Banks  have  spread 
and  prospered  so  marvellously,  the  fact  is  due  solely  to  individual 
initiative.  German  and  Italian  Cooperative  Banks  have  never,  from 
the  very  beginning,  gone  a-begging  to  Governments  or  law-makers. 
The  German  and  Italian  systems  that  are  being  acclimatised  in 
France  are  after  the  pattern  of  Schultze,  and  the  Paduan  Wollem- 
borg.  And  now,  having  struggled  with  the  prejudice  against  novelty, 
and  having  scattered  the  good  seed  in  many  French  fields,  the 
promoters  of  Rural  Banks  in  France  are  just  beginning  to  see  the 
good  results  of  their  work. 

M.  Rayneri  gave  an  account  (during  the  sixth  Cooperative  Credit 
Congress,  held  at  Bordeaux)  of  the  recent  establishment  of  three 
Agricultural  Banks  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  He  said  : “ Although  my 
task  is  to  explain  the  working  of  the  Raiffeisen-Wollemborg  system, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  only 
system.  Schultze-Delitzsch  Banks  and  Luzzatti  Banks  have  been,  and 
maybe,  equally  helpful  to  farmers.  Nothing  entirely  satisfactory  will 
be  accomplished  in  Cooperative  Finance  until  the  two  systems  (intelli- 
gently combined  and  arranged  according  to  the  various  needs  of 
different  localities)  shall  have  spread  over  the  country  a complete 
network  of  these  associations,  which  will  be  like  irrigating  canals — 
here  gathering  up  the  savings  of  the  people,  and  there  spreading 
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them  abroad  with  wisdom  in  the  quarters  where  intelligent  industry 
has  need  of  them.” 

The  son  of  Raiffeisen,  the  founder  of  the  famous  Loan  Banks, 
speaking  at  Lyons,  said  : “ It  was  not  easy  to  make  a beginning  [in 
Germany].  There  had  been  serious  difficulty  [at  Flammersfeld]  about 
raising  the  first  6,000  marks  [£300  sterling],  though  fifty  people 
gave  their  united  guarantee  for  it.”  It  was  the  famine  year  of  1846-7, 
and  the  money  was  first  employed  by  Raiffeisen  in  buying  wheat, 
of  which  he  arranged  for  the  grinding  in  the  Cantonal  mills,  and 
the  baking  in  the  ovens  of  the  Commune.  It  was  possible  to  sell 
this  bread  at  half  the  current  price.  Not  only  did  it  help  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Canton  : it  lowered  the  price  of  bread  in  the  whole 
district.  Thus,  the  people  under  Raiffeisen’s  jurisdiction  were  safe 
from  the  famine;  and  thus  came  about  one  of  the  very  first  Coopera- 
tive Successes  in  Germany. 

This  success  encouraged  him  to  go  farther.  The  Society  did  not 
dissolve  when  the  stress  of  famine  was  passed.  It  next  employed 
the  credit  it  had  acquired  (by  the  joint  liability  of  its  members)  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle  for  the  poorest  of  the  peasants.  Hitherto,  these 
peasants  had  never  owned  one  single  head  of  cattle.  Cattle,  for  them, 
meant  the  beasts  belonging  to  the  usurers,  who,  as  it  were,  placed 
them  out  at  nurse.  The  Cooperative  Society  bought  the  stock,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  peasants  at  cost  price,  on  condition  that  the  sum 
should  be  returned  with  interest  in  five  annual  instalments. 

This  scheme  was  so  much  appreciated  that  the  Cooperators’ 
agency  was  unable  to  satisfy  all  those  who  wished  to  benefit  by  it,  as 
there  were  not  funds  enough  to  buy  all  the  cattle  required. 

In  1849  Raiffeisen  turned  his  Purchasing  and  Distributing 
Society  into  an  Unlimited  Liability  Cooperative  Loan  Bank.  From 
the  beginning  its  success  was  incontestable.  No  one  was  alarmed 
by  the  element  of  unlimited  liability.  On  the  contrary,  this  speedily 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  root  of  Rural  Credit ; and  it  was 
applied  to  various  departments — in  fact,  to  many  of  the  matters  that 
now  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  useful  farmers’  friends,  the 
Syndicates. 

Raiffeisen’s  Loan  Banks  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  their  existence 
did  not  spread  much  ; but  this  year,  in  Germany  alone,  there  are 
over  2,700,  very  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  the  same  as  that  first  Flam- 
mersfeld Bank;  1,175  banks  are  grouped  round  the  “Neuwied 
Union,”  and  their  business  for  1893  amounted  to  a great  sum — 
more  than  one  hundred  million  francs. 

Leone  WoUemborg  was  Raiffeisen’s  imitator  in  Italy.  He  saw 
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how  much  Lombard  cultivators  could  do  if  only  they  had  the 
necessary  capital,  and  how  fettered  they  were  by  the  want  of  it.  He 
found  that  usury  was  rampant  in  rural  districts ; and  he  opened  a 
Loan  Bank  in  Loreggia  twelve  years  ago,  saying  ; “ My  task  will  be 
a long  one.  I don’t  look  for  rapid  progress ; but  I should  fall 
into  despair  if  I did  not  think  that  there  would  be  amongst  the 
people,  here,  a sufficient  number  of  intelligent  persons  willing  to  give 
their  minds  to  a useful  and  truly  brotherly  institution,  and  one 
formed  to  be  the  very  Saving  of  our  Agriculture.” 

He  taught  incessantly,  by  word  of  mouth  and  pen,  the  benefits 
of  Cooperative  credit.  He  heard  many  objections  raised  on  the  score 
of  “unlimited  liability,”  but  before  eleven  years  were  over  Wollemborg 
could  point  to  fifty-two  Rural  Banks  founded  under  his  auspices. 

The  characteristics  of  his  Banks  are  these  : 

1.  Unlimited  liability  of  the  members  \ 

2.  Strict  territorial  limits,  the  Bank  members  being  drawn  from  a 
small  area,  within  which  neighbours  are  as  conversant  with 
each  other’s  affairs  as  is  usually  the  case  in  village  communities ; 

3.  The  Directors  receive  no  fees  or  salaries  ; 

4.  There  is  no  capital  (consequently  there  are  no  dividends) ; 

5.  General  expenses  are  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point ; 
and 

6.  The  Reserve  Fund  may,  on  no  account,  be  shared  out. 

The  rustic  world  is  not  alone  in  dreading  unlimited  liability. 
Certain  Economists,  and  a good  many  French  Parliamentarians, 
shared  the  fears  of  the  country-people.  But  the  distinguished 
exponents  of  the  general  idea  of  Cooperation  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  “ solidarity  ” in  financial  engagements. 

The  fact  is,  that  a superficial  glance  at  this  point  reveals  nothing 
but  difficulties.  The  first  notion  is  that  there  must  be  some  imme- 
diately threatening  catastrophe  by  which  the  common  property  of  a 
Bank’s  members  will  be  all  swallowed  up.  A detailed  and  common- 
sense  investigation,  however,  discloses  extreme  caution  in  the  rules 
guiding  the  affairs  of  Rural  Banks.  Unlimited  liability  dowers  a Bank 
with  its  borrowing  powers  ; but  its  statutes  interpose,  in  the  interests 
of  prudence,  at  every  step  in  the  operations.  Besides  the  fact  that  all 
members  are  drawn  from  a strictly  limited  area,  the  statutes  decide 
what  shall  be  the  amount  of  money  lent  out  within  a year.  The 
General  Meeting  of  the  Bank  fixes  this  sum.  It  also  decides  what 
shall  be  the  maximum  lent  to  any  one  member.  Only  members  of  the 
Bank  can  borrow  from  it,  and  the  loans  must  be  applied  to  the 
specified  objects  for  which  they  are  granted.  Borrowers  are  imme- 
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diately  called  to  order  if  their  fellow-members  perceive  that  their  loan 
is  being  spent  on  objects  other  than  those  for  which  it  was  conceded. 

M.  Rayneri  is  fond  of  insisting  that  the  body  of  Cooperators 
forming  a Loan  Bank  shall  exactly  resemble  a family  : the  members 
know  each  other,  and  each  other’s  circumstances ; they  have  no 
financial  secrets ; the  field  on  the  right  needs  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  field  on  the  left ; or,  if  not,  it  needs  much  the  same  this 
year  as  it  needed  last  year  or  the  year  before.  The  whole  com- 
munity is  engaged  in  the  same  business  : agriculture,  or  in  purveying 
for  the  wants  of  agriculturists.  Observation  and  tradition  cover 
most  of  the  ground  in  the  local  life,  leaving  hardly  any  room  for 
surprises.  If  a neighbour’s  unexplained  wealth  (or  poverty)  puzzles 
the  farmers,  they  will  surely  be  sufficiently  ready-witted  to  emulate 
Ali  Baba,  who  greased  the  measures,  and  achieved  knowledge.  “ A 
Bank  is  like  a family,”  M.  Rayneri  repeats — “ members  exercising 
over  one  another  an  instinctive  and  ceaseless  control.” 

There  being  no  capital  and  no  dividends,  there  is  no  temptation 
to  run  risks  for  the  sake  of  greater  profits. 

The  cashier  is  the  only  salaried  officer  in  a Rural  Bank.  (Even 
his  services  are  often  gratuitous.)  He  has  no  vote  to  give  in  favour 
of  loans  being  granted ; and  as  he  has  no  voice  in  the  apportionment  of 
moneys,  he  is  clearly  not  worth  bribing  ! In  Schultze’s  Banks,  cashiers 
receive  a percentage  on  business  transactions  as  well  as  a salary,  but  as 
this  is  thought  to  make  for  risky  investments,  it  forms  no  part  of  the 
system  of  Rural  Banks.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  sole  gain  to 
members  of  a Cooperative  Bank  is  the  poiver  of  borroiving  cheaply. 
Keeping  the  Bank’s  expenses  almost  at  vanishing  point  naturally 
helps  to  cheapen  loans  ; and  the  fact  that  neither  Manager  nor 
Directorate  profits  in  ratio  to  the  business  done  obviates  one  danger 
to  prudent  management. 

Another  point  making  for  safety  is  that  loans  exceeding  a given  sum 
(which  is  fixed  by  statute)  are  guaranteed  by  one  surety  or  more. 
With  all  these  safeguards,  why  should  losses  be  apprehended  ? 

The  Directorate,  or  Committee  of  Management,  is  generally  com- 
posed of  the  most  business-like  of  the  members.  Some  of  the  body 
will  be  amongst  the  richer  of  the  Cooperators.  These  capable  and 
well-to-do  members  have  a character  for  sagacity  to  lose,  as  well  as 
their  financial  stake  in  the  concern — which  is  no  more  and  no  less 
than  every  other  solvent  member’s  stake.  Is  it  likely  that  they  would 
vote  that  loans  should  be  made  to  applying  members  who  are  of 
doubtful  solvency  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  Bank’s  judgment  should  be  at  fault, 
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or  that  the  borrower,  from  circumstances  quite  beyond  his  control, 
should  be  unable  to  repay  his  loan.  What  then  would  occur?  First, 
his  surety  would  be  there  to  fall  back  upon.  Now  the  misfortune 
of  the  surety  is  sufficiently  unlikely  to  be  realised — for  a man  does 
not  get  a neighbour  to  pledge  his  credit  for  him  unless  the  neigh- 
bour knows  him  for  a sound  man  financially.  He  at  least  knows  him 
to  be  solvent  to  the  extent  of  the  particular  transaction.  The  Bank, 
too,  would  reject  a “ man  of  straw  ” when  electing  its  members. 

However,  following  M.  Rayneri,  let  us  put  things  at  their  very 
worst,  and  suppose  that  the  surety  as  well  as  the  principal  becomes 
bankrupt  : still  there  is  the  Reserve  Fund  to  meet  a loss.  All  profits 
on  the  Bank’s  business  go  into  this  fund,  there  being  neither  dividends 
nor  working  expenses  to  run  away  with  them. 

Some  objector  may  remark  at  this  point : “ If  the  Bank  has  but 
just  started,  there  may  be,  as  yet,  no  Reserve  Fund  ! ” Very  well. 
Even  so  the  outlook  is  not  very  black.  The  Bank  will  still  do 
business.  The  present  loss  will  be  covered  by  future  profits,  which 
devolve  upon  the  Reserve  P'und,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Bank.  Meantime  a tax  will  be  levied  upon  all  the  members  to  make 
up  the  deficit.  If  the  loan  was  for  ^20— a.  liberal  supposition,  as 
maximum  loans  go.  in  newly  established  Rural  Banks — and  if  there 
were  but  25  members  in  the  infant  society  (which  is  an  unusually 
small  number),  each  member  would,  after  all,  be  liable  in  the  sum  of 
1 8s.  8d.  only  ! 

In  this  calculation  everything  has  been  carefully  set  down  in  the 
very  worst  light,  yet  unlimited  liability  works  out  at  something  under 
ipj-. ; and  these  igs.  are  not  lost.  Members  have  merely  to  do  with- 
out their  shillings  till  their  Bank’s  business  shall  have  built  up  a 
Reserve  Fund  equal  to  their  reimbursement. 

Wollemborg  said  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  liability  : “ It  is 
the  life  of  these  Rural  Corporations,  the  foundation  of  them,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  their  controlling  force.  This  principle  is  a constant 
source  of  hidden,  revivifying  influence.” 

A man  feels  the  better  for  being  one  of  a corporate  body,  too. 
He  gains  a certain  sense  of  his  personal  value.  “Union  is  strength.” 
The  little  stick  grows  important  when  it  is  part  of  the  tough  faggot. 

Everyone  agrees  that  unlimited  liability  is  the  Bank’s  financial 
fortress,  but  experts  insist  that  it  is  not  less  its  internal  strong  point. 

“ A fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.”  Non-cooperators 
may  be  indifferent,  even  jealous  neighbours  ; but  a common  interest 
stimulates  friendly  solicitude.  Help,  counsel,  and  active  aid  are 
forthcoming  when  a fellow-member  is  in  danger  ^of  loss,  or  is  likely 
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with  assistance  to  do  a good  stroke  of  business.  The  common 
liability,  also,  adds  to  caution  in  Bank  business,  and  watchfulness 
amongst  members. 

The  difference  between  the  interest  paid  by  the  Bank  for  the  use 
of  capital  and  the  interest  received  on  the  loans  that  the  Bank  grants 
constitutes  the  profit. 

Rural  Banks  should  lend  at  i or  i J per  cent,  higher  interest  than 
that  which  they  themselves  pay  for  the  accommodation.  Many  such 
Banks  obtain  money  at  4 per  cent. ; 5 to  5J  per  cent,  will  be,  there- 
fore, the  interest  that  they  should  charge.  After  the  trifling  general 
expenses  (stationery,  a little  printing  of  forms,  &c.)  have  been 
deducted,  this  difference  will  belong  wholly  to  the  Reserve.  When 
a country  Loan  Bank  was  broken  up  in  Germany  the  other  day,  after 
doing  about  forty  years’  business  with  very  poor  people  on  the 
cheapest  possible  terms,  “ the  property  of  the  Association  ” — i.e.  the 
Reserve  Fund — was  found  to  amount  to  ;^2,ooo.  The  Reserve 
gradually  becomes  “ the  backbone  of  the  institution,”  as  Cooperative 
Bankers  are  fond  of  declaring.  The  sooner  there  is  a good  Reserve 
the  better.  It  makes  the  Bank  independent.  In  time  it  enables 
business  to  be  carried  on  altogether  without  borrowed  capital.  Many 
a little  agricultural  parish  could  get  on  very  well  with  no  more  than 
its  ;^2,ooo  ever  turning  over  and  over — fructifying  in  the  fields  as 
stock,  as  seed,  as  artificial  dressings  for  the  land.  Some  Banks, 
secure  (in  their  Reserve  Funds)  of  all  the  capital  their  customers 
require,  make  over  a part  of  their  profits  annually  to  useful  local 
objects.  What  a splendid  thing  it  would  be  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  a Rural  Bank  could  make  a yearly  grant,  say  towards  a 
fund  for  technical  education,  towards  a village  Reading-room,  towards 
the  Cottage  Hospital,  even  towards  the  local  Cricket  Club  ! 

When  the  Reserve  Fund  is  large  enough  to  supersede  the  need  of 
borrowed  capital,  it  is  needless  to  say,  a Rural  Bank  can  afford  to  lend 
at  a rate  low  enough  to  make  a money-lender  grow  pale  and  swoon. 

Before  France  was  launched  upon  the  ways  of  Cooperative  Credit, 
it  used  to  be  confidently  asserted  that  Rural  Banks  were  “ entirely 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  People.”  Above  all  things,  it  was  affirmed, 
the  peasants  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  taking  risks  for  each 
other.  Unlimited  liability  was  obstinately  interpreted  to  mean  the 
wildest  Quixotism. 

“ It  is  impossible  ! ” “ It  can’t  be  done  ! ” “ It  is  absurd  to  talk 

of  such  a project ! ” 

Such  were  the  milder  cries  of  the  scepticism  evoked  whenever 
an  advocate  of  Cooperative  Finance  ventured  to  lift  up  his  voice. 
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Next  came  the  best  of  all  answers,  the  practical  answer — the  thing 
had  been  achieved  ! The  Abbe  Ragu,  a firm  believer  in  Rural 
Banks,  had  started  a Cooperative  Lending  Society  in  Lang^.  His 
initial  difficulties  were  many  and  serious ; but  the  Bank  was  now 
reported  as  working  well,  and  the  local  mind  was  becoming  quite 
attached  to  “ unlimited  liability.” 

In  1892  the  People’s  Bank  in  Mentone  arranged  for  a service  de 
recouvrements  (recovery  of  debts)  at  Castellar,  a neighbouring  hill 
Commune  with  700  inhabitants.  The  Castellar  schoolmaster  under- 
took this  work.  The  knowledge  of  the  district  thus  acquired  made 
it  clear  to  M.  Rayneri  and  his  Bank  that  there  was  much  need  for 
agricultural  credit  in  Castellar,  and  that  a small  Rural  Bank  would 
have  a useful  sphere  there.  The  schoolmaster  was  an  easy  convert 
to  these  views  ; and  the  next  step  was  for  him  to  convince  the 
villagers.  The  thing  took  time,  but  by  July  1893  a certain  number 
of  persons  shared  his  opinion.  There  was  a meeting  to  consider  the 
rules  by  which  Rural  Banks  are  guided.  A month  later  there  was 
another  lecture  on  Cooperative  Finance,  and  after  the  lecture  nine- 
teen persons  subscribed  the  Rules.  So  the  Castellar  Rural  Bank  had 
fairly  come  into  existence  ! 

But  it  had  taken  eighteen  months  to  win  adherents  in  that  village 
Commune.  Not  that  time  was  lost.  No  ; the  propaganda  had  been 
as  diligent  as  ever  it  could  be;  but  prejudices,  ignorance,  and  distrust 
had  slowly  to  be  uprooted.  The  cautious  peasants,  talking  over  what 
they  had  just  heard  at  a Bank  gathering,  would  inquire  of  each  other 
if  the  promoters  were  not  simply  seeking  their  own  ends — whether 
Mentone  was  not  trying  to  gain  something  at  the  expense  of  poor 
Castellar  1 

At  last,  however,  these  unworthy  suspicions  died  down  completely, 
and  some  of  the  villagers  took  up  the  notion  of  their  Bank  very 
warmly. 

The  Mentone  People’s  Bank  lent  Castellar  ;^54o,  and  business 
began  in  September  1893. 

Cooperation  was  no  new  idea  in  the  place.  It  existed  (in  a 
rudimentary  form,  certainly)  in  the  local  Societies  established  for 
olive-grinding — olive  oil  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the 
district. 

These  oil  Societies  owned  several  mills. 

The  peasant-proprietors  who  have  their  olives  ground  give  over 
what  they  call  the  ressence  (the  kernels  of  the  crushed  olives)  to  the 
mill.  These  leavings  are  washed,  and  yield  a considerable  quantity 
of  oil.  The  whole  of  the  oil  is  sold  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
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and  the  money,  after  deducting  general  expenses,  is  divided  in  the 
following  manner ; one-third  to  the  associated  owners  of  the  mill, 
and  the  rest  to  the  peasants  in  proportion  to  the  sacks  of  olives  each 
has  brought  to  be  ground.  These  Societies  have  no  written  consti- 
tution. Everything  depends  on  the  good  faith  of  the  members. 
And  the  mills  are  prosperous. 

M.  Rayneri  gives  an  account  of  another  Cooperative  Association 
that  has  long  flourished  at  Castellan  Many  peasants  are  unable  to 
maintain  cattle  all  the  year  round.  They,  therefore,  join  together  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  make  one  flock  of  their  six  or  eight 
cows  and  calves.  Week  and  week  about,  the  flock  belongs  to  each 
partner.  Over  twenty  such  Associations  exist  in  the  place.  If  one 
of  the  members  wishes  to  withdraw,  he  gives  a few  days’  notice  of 
his  intention  of  breaking  up  the  flock.  The  cattle  are  then  valued, 
and  as  many  lots  are  made  of  them  as  there  are  members  of  the 
Association.  If  the  retiring  member’s  share  of  the  beasts  be  worth 
more  than  his  fair  portion,  he  gives  back  a balance  in  money.  The 
other  members  seek  a new  partner,  who  is  not  difficult  to  find,  and 
the  Association  starts  afresh. 

One  other  patriarchal  form  of  Cooperation  exists  at  Castellar. 
The  Commune,  and  some  individual  members  of  it,  are  owners  of 
tracts  of  uncultivated  mountain.  The  Communal  property  is  so 
dotted  over  with  private  patches  that  the  village  could  not  very  well 
work  its  own  part  of  these  waste-lands  separate  from  the  rest.  From 
time  immemorial  the  Commune  rents  the  private  patches — the  whole 
being  used  for  sheepwalks,  &c.,  in  the  grazing  season — and  gives  to 
the  individual  proprietors  in  exchange  for  their  rights  the  freedom 
of  the  Communal  ground,  that  is  to  say,  leave  to  keep  beasts 
thereon,  to  gather  litter  or  grass,  and  to  pay  nothing  for  these 
advantages. 

Many  other  rural  communities  in  France  are  said  to  have  com- 
mons and  adjoining  waste-lands  with  customs  regarding  them 
similar  to  those  just  described.  M.  Rayneri  deduces  from  this  fact 
that  the  instinct  of  Cooperation  is  born  with  mankind.  What  is 
necessary  for  Financial  Cooperation  is  that  a spirit  of  initiative 
should  be  superadded,  and  that  those  who  are  blessed  with  means 
and  education  should  work  with  a will  at  the  extension  of  the  Newer 
Banking. 

After  six  months’  existence  the  Castellar  Bank  numbered  thirty- 
two  members.  Twenty-nine  of  them  were  present  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting.  The  Directors’  Report  stated  that  1893  was  an  excep- 
tionally bad  year  in  the  locality.  Three  times  hail-storms  destroyed 
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the  crops,  and  mildew  spoilt  almost  all  the  grapes  that  had  escaped 
the  hail.  The  Rural  Bank  claimed  to  have  been  of  real  use  to  the 
peasants. 

From  September  to  the  following  March  it  granted  twenty-four 
loans,  varying  from  £^2  to  ^20.  The  average  was  not  quite  ;2^io 
per  loan,  and  the  whole  sum  lent  amounted  to  £^212. 

Three  of  these  loans  were  contracted  in  order  that  the  members, 
whose  crops  had  completely  failed,  should  have  wherewith  to  pay 
their  taxes.  Two  loans  were  granted  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  ; 
four  for  improvements  in  oil  mills  ; eleven  for  the  purchase  of 
manure  ; four  in  aid  of  local  trade.  The  Report  pointed  out  that 
the  prices  for  olive  oil  had  been  very  low,  and  oil  is  the  most  valuable 
crop  of  the  district.  Had  not  the  Bank  enabled  its  members  to 
wait  awhile,  they  would  have  been  forced  to  sell  at  a figure  which 
would  not  have  paid  them  for  their  labour  ; but,  thanks  to  renewals 
of  bills,  the  members  were  enabled  to  meet  current  expenses,  and  to 
await  better  markets. 

A Half-yearly  Report  naturally  lacks  “ plot  interest.”  But  means 
have  been  taken  to  get  behind  Castellar’s  bare  facts  and  figures,  and 
somewhat  to  humanise  the  history  of  the  young  Bank.  Here  is  the 
tale  of  one  loan  in  brief  outline.  A peasant  proprietor  came  to  the 
Manager,  saying,  “The  hail  has  ruined  my  crops.  I have  not  a 
halfpenny  towards  my  taxes.  It  would  be  the  saving  of  me  if  your 
Bank  would  lend  me  £2.^^  But  the  Manager  had  to  explain  that 
only  members  can  touch  the  money  of  a Cooperative  Bank.  How 
to  become  a member  was  the  peasant’s  immediate  preoccupation. 
The  Manager  laid  before  the  poor  man  the  duties  of  membership, 
and  made  him  understand  what  unlimited  liability  signified.  The 
peasant  determined  to  join  the  Bank,  and  signed  the  form  applying 
for  admission.  In  due  course  the  Directorate  considered  the  appli- 
cation, and  pronounced  the  peasant  a fit  and  proper  member. 
When  elected,  he  applied  for  the  loan,  and  the  £2  were  granted. 
It  might  be  feared  that  this  very  needy  man,  whose  harvest  had 
been  all  swept  away,  would  not  be  prepared  at  the  due  date  to 
return  the  loan.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  Eight  days  before  the 
appointed  time  he  returned  the  £2.  He  said,  for  a month  he  had 
been  gathering  the  money  together  coin  by  coin. 

Another  member,  who  had  the  tax-gatherer  to  face,  and  whose 
terraces  wanted  top-dressing,  applied  for  a loan  of  £^.  There  was 
some  doubt  about  his  solvency,  or  his  honour ; but,  after  due  deli- 
beration, the  loan  was  voted.  He  returned  the  money  six  days  before 
it  was  due.  He  came  to  the  Bank,  at  a later  date,  explaining  that 
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there  was  an  old  claim  against  him.  He  was  threatened  with  an 
execution.  “ I have  my  oil  stored,”  he  said,  “ and  I have  spent  two 
days  looking  for  a buyer ; but  I can  get  next  to  nothing  for  oil  at 
this  moment.  I don’t  want  to  give  it  away.  It  would  be  a favour  if 
you  would  lend  me  another  He  was  told  that  as  he  had  been 

punctual  on  the  former  occasion,  he  should  have  his  money  again. 
The  same  evening  he  cheerfully  paid  off  the  old  debt.  Two  months 
later,  oil  had  risen.  He  sold  his,  and  returned  the  Bank’s  ;^4. 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  see  what  a very  different 
fate  these  two  men  might  have  had  if,  in  their  hour  of  difficulty,  the 
hard  hand  of  the  Law  had  come  down  upon  them,  instead  of  the 
helping  hand  of  the  friendly  local  Bank.  Nor  does  it  need  imagi- 
nation to  perceive  how  their  Bank  would  have  strengthened  their 
self-reliance,  and  encouraged  thrift,  punctuality,  and  a wise  foresight. 

The  land  belongs  to  the  peasants  round  sun-beshone  Castellar. 
What  they  put  into  the  ground  will  not  go  into  a landlord’s  pocket. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  the  improvements  are  to  belong 
to  the  improver,  or,  passing  him  by,  to  enrich  somebody  else.  The 
owners  toil  like  slaves,  for  their  rocks  are  hardly  “ land  ” in  our 
meaning  of  the  word.  An  olive  yard  frequently  appears  in  this 
form  : there  is  a natural  angle  of  rock  ; a bracket  is  built  from  one 
side  to  the  other  ; a sort  of  rough  platform  is  built  on  the  bracket ; 
and  earth,  brought  up  in  baskets,  by  the  owner  and  his  family,  is 
poured  on  the  top.  The  olive-yard  will  thus  be  triangular — its  widest 
side  giving  towards  the  outer  air.  Some  yards  will  have  only  the 
area  of  a very  small  room.  Heavy  rains  often  wash  away  all  the 
laboriously  collected  earth.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
olives  are  formed,  and  slowly  maturing  on  the  branches — a prey  to 
frosts  sometimes,  to  drought,  to  excessive  moisture,  and  still  oftener 
to  high  winds.  A risky  crop,  the  olive  needing  much  careful  labour, 
and  feeding,  for  choice,  on  a dressing  of  woollen  rags.  Generally 
olives  extract  all  the  nourishment  from  the  soil,  so  that  the  earth  is  bare 
and  brown  under  the  gnarled  grey  boughs,  except  for  a sprinkling  of 
wild  violet  plants,  cr,  here  and  there,  a shy  anemone.  Occasionally, 
in  favoured  situations,  by  dint  of  much  industry  and  generous  deal- 
ings with  the  ground,  rows  of  early  beans,  few  and  short,  are  raised 
below  the  olives.  Except  for  its  terraces,  carried  on  walls  perpetually 
needing  repair,  Castellar  does  not  boast  a rood  of  level  soil.  All 
the  husbandry  is,  of  course,  spade  husbandry.  The  wild  hillsides 
are  most  picturesque  in  their  drapery  of  lentisk,  coronella,  white 
heather,  and  myrtle  ; but  these  garden  growths  of  the  north  are 
unprofitable  near  the  Mediterranean.  Castellar  is  too  high  for 
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lemons  ; there  is  hardly  an  orange  tree  growing  there,  except  in  a 
tub  ; and  it  is  not  high  enough  for  cereals.  It  can  send  a little  fruit, 
and  some  vegetables,  to  the  markets  down  below  on  the  Cornice^  and 
it  makes  some  wine  ; but  it  is  emphatically  a poor  region,  notwith- 
standing its  floods  of  sunshine.  But,  even  here,  “ Money  makes 
money.”  The  fame  of  the  Rural  Bank  spread.  Cagnes,  LaTurbie, 
and  St.  Laurent-du-Var,  copying  Castellar,  have  their  Rural  Banks 
now.  Two  or  three  others  are  in  course  of  formation,  if  not  actually 
in  working  order. 

The  first  Report  of  the  Castellar  Bank  was  published  by  the 
People’s  Bank  of  Mentone  towards  the  close  of  last  year.  It  deals 
with  the  Rural  Bank’s  operations  for  a space  of  nine  months,  and  it 
gives  various  interesting  particulars,  as,  for  instance,  a table  classify- 


ing the  members  : 

Peasant  proprietors  28 

Small-shopkeepers  ........  5 

Priest I 

Schoolmaster  .........  i 

Total 35 


And  another  table,  showing  the  “ number,  amount,  and  objects  of 
loans,”  is  interesting : 


L s.  d. 


3 loans  towards  improved  husbandry 

. 24 

8 

4 

2 ,, 

,,  bu)'ing  cattle 

. 18 

0 

0 

11  ,, 

,,  ,,  manure 

. 94 

0 

0 

3 >» 

,,  local  trade 

. 46 

0 

0 

3 j> 

,,  paying  taxes . 

. 10 

0 

0 

5 .. 

,,  furthering  industries 

• 52 

0 

0 

2 „ 

,,  paying  old  debts  . 

. 16 

0 

0 

£260  8 4 


Again,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  of  the  above  twenty-nine 
loans,  eight  were  paid  when  they  fell  due  ; six  were,  once  renewed  ; 
eight,  twice  ; five,  three  times  ; and  two  still  remain  out.  Of  the 
nineteen  renewed  loans,  five  borrowers  have  paid  up  portions  varying 
from  a quarter  to  half  the  original  debt.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  money  has  done  good  service.  In  Rural  Banks  the  rule  is, 
to  lend  for  such  a length  of  time  as  will  allow  of  the  loan  repaying 
itself,  so  we  must  regard  these  repayments  as  evidence  that  the 
agricultural  improvements,  cattle,  manures,  and  other  expenses,  had 
proved  paying  investments.  Only  two  lo^ns  were  still  unpaid  ; and 
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those,  doubtless,  would  have  been  called  in,  unless  the  Bank  Directors 
felt  they  were  in  good  hands. 

Fourteen  depositors  had  placed  their  money  in  the  village  Bank. 
The  average  of  these  deposits  was  just  under  £^2.  The  rate  of 
interest  paid  on  Savings’  Bank  Deposits  was  2\  per  cent,  for  nine 
months,  which  the  Report  suggested  should  be  raised  to  3 per  cent, 
per  annum  in  future. 

The  Banks’  profits  are  set  down  at  49  fr.  7 c.,  or  a few  pence 
under  ;^2,  but  this  is  not  the  sum  total  of  the  Reserve  Fund,  as  the 
F'rench  Government  subidises  Rural  Banks  on  their  opening ; and, 
of  the  j[^2o  that  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  Castellar  “ for  initial  expenses,” 
nearly  half  was  saved  for  the  Reserve. 

The  Report  proposed  that,  instead  of  ;^25o  being  borrowed  from 
the  People’s  Bank  at  Mentone,  to  lend  in  the  hill  village,  about  twice 
as  much  (12,000  fr.)  should  be  applied  for  to  the  Bank.  Local 
savings  may  be  counted  upon  for  about  ;£'8o  more. 

The  Watch  Committee  advised  that  the  maximum  loan  for  indi- 
viduals be  extended  from  £^20  to  £40. 

Borrowers  pay  5 per  cent,  on  their  loans. 

The  General  Meeting  adopted  the  Report,  and  voted  all  the  sug- 
gested extensions. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  the  enormous  boon  that  cheap  credit 
must  be  to  a community  of  hard-working  agriculturists.  Supposing 
that  only  thirty  or  forty  heads  of  households  (as  in  the  case  at 
Castellar)  belong  to  the  Bank  in  its  first  year  or  two,  and  that,  of 
these,  only  half  draw  out  ^40  loans,  still,  what  an  amount  of  added 
“ sinews  of  war  ” does  not  that  represent  in  a little  commune  ! And 
of  the  smaller  loans — ;^46  to  “local  trade  ; ” £$2  for  “furthering 
industries;”  for  “paying  back  debts” — what  leather  for 

harness,  wood  for  cooperage,  and  emancipation  from  usury  may 
not  these  sums  represent  ! 

Switzerland,  Belgium,  Scandinavia,  Austria,  and  even  Russia, 
have  all  done  more  in  Cooperative  Finance  than  France  has  yet 
achieved.  How  long  will  the  British  Isles  lag  behind  France  ? 
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NED  CLARK,  POACHER. 


Among  the  early  memories  of  my  childhood,  which  are  now, 
alas,  growing  every  year  more  dim  and  shadowy,  there  is  one 
which  stands  out  in  clearer  relief  perhaps  than  any  other.  It  is  that  of 
a little,  low-roofed  cottage  which  stood  some  forty  years  ago  on 
the  edge  of  a wood,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  the  valley  of 
Nithsdale,  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Why  this  particular  cottage 
should  have  taken  such  a hold  of  my  imagination  I cannot  say. 
Assuredly  there  were  many  such  in  the  neighbourhood — many  per- 
haps more  interesting  from  a stranger’s  point  of  view,  many  certainly 
more  attractive  to  the  eye,  yet  somehow  or  other  I conceived  a 
special  liking  for  this  particular  one,  and  would  often  lie  for  hours  in 
the  field  opposite  it,  weaving  some  fanciful,  childish  romance,  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  its  three  generations  of  inhabitants.  Most 
people  associate  the  idea  of  a cottage  with  visions  of  a neat,  white- 
washed little  building,  clematis  and  honeysuckle  embracing  the  walls 
with  their  creeping  tendrils,  the  little  garden  in  front  all  ablaze  with 
tiger-lilies  and  moss-roses,  the  plot  of  ground  at  the  back  neatly 
divided  off,  one  side  green  with  useful  vegetables,  the  other  studded 
with  gooseberry  bushes,  plum-trees,  and  strawberry  beds.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  cottage  which  possessed  such  charms  for  me  had 
none  of  these  attractions.  On  the  other  hand,  its  very  bareness  and 
desolateness  awoke  in  me  a feeling  of  pity,  till  in  course  of  time  the 
child  of  my  compassion  became  more  dear  to  me  than  any  of  its 
fairer  brethren. 

Even  at  the  time  I knew  it,  it  was  in  a half-ruinous,  tumble-down 
sort  of  condition,  and  seemed  to  my  childish  fancy  never  quite 
able  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  should  remain  as  it  was,  or 
try  to  improve  matters  by  coming  down  upon  the  heads  of  its 
inmates.  The  thatch  had  fallen  away  in  some  places,  leaving  great 
gaps  in  the  roof,  which,  however  admirable  as  means  of  ventilation 
in  the  long  and  Warm  days  of  summer,  were  rather  unwelcome  acces- 
sories in  the  cold  and  wet  days  of  winter.  Windows  were  undreamt 
of  luxuries,  the  little  apertures  meant  to  admit  the  light  rather  defeat- 
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ing  their  own  purpose  than  otherwise  by  being  stuffed  with  paper  and 
rags,  neither  of  which  materials  were  remarkable  in  any  special  degree 
for  their  transparency.  The  roof  was  so  low,  that  even  a man  ot 
ordinary  height  could  not  stand  upright  without  getting  his  head 
plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  accumulated  dust  and  cobwebs  of 
several  generations.  The  smoke  contrived  to  escape  as  best  it 
could  without  the  aid  of  a chimney,  the  only  means  of  exit  open  to 
its  choice  being  the  doorway,  and  the  holes  which  time  had  consider- 
ately wrought  in  the  roof.  Its  sole  inhabitants  at  that  time  were  a 
little  dwarfish  man,  for  whom  the  house  seemed  to  have  been  specially 
built,  and  his  son,  a little  ragged  urchin  of  some  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  former,  who  went  by  the  monosyllabic  name  of  Ned  Clark,  had 
the  enviable  reputation  of  being  the  most  skilful  poacher  in  the 
parish,  which  contained  not  a few  who  were  adepts  in  that  noble 
calling.  Now,  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  every  dare-devil  ruffian 
who  is  possessed  of  sufficient  audacity  to  set  the  law  at  defiance  and 
stand  by  the  consequences  can  become  a poacher  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  looked  upon,  and  with  some 
measure  of  justice,  by  the  fraternity  as  one  of  the  skilled  professions, 
in  which  proficiency  can  only  be  gained  after  years  of  practice  and 
experience.  Ned  himself  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  over 
twenty  years  to  his  illegal  calling,  and  even  then,  as  we  shall  see,  had 
not  thoroughly  learnt  the  art.  In  describing  his  cottage  we  have 
described  himself,  since  it  would  have  been  a hard  task  for  even  the 
most  charitably  disposed  judge  to  decide  which  of  the  two  had  the 
honour  of  possessing  the  most  unattractive  appearance.  He  was 
very  short  and  thick-set,  his  shoulders  most  disproportionately  broad, 
and  his  arms  equally  disproportionately  long.  His  head  was  thatched 
with  a tangled  mass  of  thick  coarse  hair,  of  that  doubtful  tint  alter- 
nating between  red  and  brown.  A low  brow,  small  grey  eyes  like  a 
mole’s,  coarse-featured  mouth  and  nose,  were  the  most  prominent 
characteristics  of  his  ill-favoured  countenance.  His  nights  were 
spent  chiefly  in  poaching,  either  spearing  salmon  or  snaring  rabbits. 
In  the  latter  pursuit,  however,  he  had  many  companions  in  the 
neighbouring  village,  whose  recognised  leader  he  was  in  their  pillag- 
ing raids.  How  he  had  so  long  escaped  the  hands  of  the  law  was  a 
mystery  to  every  one.  Although  his  house  had  been  searched  at 
least  a score  of  times,  no  trace  either  of  their  tools  or  their  spoil 
could  ever  be  found.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  such  cunning 
and  secrecy  as  baffled  the  utmost  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  injured 
parties  at  discovering  a clue  on  the  strength  of  which  they  might  base 
a definite  accusation.  Their  happ^unting  ground  was  usually  the 
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policies  of  a large  adjoining  estate,  which  supported,  chiefly  for  their 
benefit,  an  immense  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  game,  in  whose  welfare 
Ned  and  his  companions  manifested  a most  suspicious  interest. 

The  family  to  which  it  had  belonged  for  centuries  was  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  had  at  one  time  possessed  great 
wealth  and  influence.  Through  the  extravagance  of  spendthrift  heirs, 
however,  it  had  been  reduced  to  a mere  shadow  of  its  former  glory, 
till  at  last  its  proprietor  reached  such  a degree  of  poverty  that  he 
could  not  even  afford  to  pay  a gamekeeper  to  protect  his  game.  It 
thus  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Ned  and  his  gang,  who  carried  on  their 
poaching  raids  with  the  greatest  security  so  long  as  its  owner 
remained  unable  to  protect  his  own  interests.  The  pecuniary  affairs 
of  the  latter  gentleman  in  course  of  time  became  rather  complicated, 
so  that  the  estate  ere  long  came  into  the  market,  and  was  sold  to 
help  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  clamouring  creditors.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  old  family  which  had  held  it  for  so  many  generations, 
gave  place  to  an  English  baronet,  Sir  Ralph  Smith,  who  had  spent  a 
busy  commercial  life  across  the  border,  and  was  now  about  to  settle 
down  to  the  quiet  and  retired  life  of  a country  gentleman.  From 
that  time  a new  order  of  things  prevailed  at  the  estate.  The  mansion 
house  was  repaired  and  in  part  rebuilt,  the  grounds  round  about  it 
began  to  assume  a neater  and  tidier  appearance,  while  two  game- 
keepers  were  employed  to  frustrate  the  efforts,  of  the  poaching  gang. 
The  risk  accompanying  their  poaching  operations  was  thereby  greatly 
increased,  and  it  needed  all  the  cunning  and  skill  which  Ned’s 
twenty  years’  experience  had  given  him  to  get  him  safely  out  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  in  which  he  was  often  placed  by  their  watch- 
fulness. • For  a time,  however,  it  seemed  as  though  he  were  quite 
equal  to  the  task.  The  game  suffered  as  much  as  ever  from  their 
depredations,  and  the  new  owner  was  beginning  to  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  lay  hands  on  them.  But  at  last,  the  day,  or  rather  the 
night  of  reckoning,  came.  Ned  and  his  companions  had  made 
arrangements  for  an  extensive  raid  upon  the  grounds,  choosing  a 
night  when  the  absence  of  the  moon  would  lessen  the  chances  of 
detection.  On  a dark  and  squally  evening  in  October,  a party  of 
men  slouched  out  of  the  cottage,  carrying  with  them  their  long  nets, 
wooden  hammers,  spikes,  trailing  ropes,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
that  unscrupulous  brotherhood.  The  night  was  black  as  pitch.  Not 
one  solitary  star  peered  tremulously  through  the  murky  mantle  which 
seemed  to  have  fallen  over  the  sky.  Not  a sound  was  heard  save 
that  of  the  chilly  autumn  wind  soughing  eerily  through  the  trees. 
Groping  their  way  slowly  and  in  silence  across  the  road,  they 
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clambered  noiselessly  over  the  shaky  little  stone  dyke,  and  stole 
stealthily  along  a pasture  field  under  cover  of  a thick  hedge  which 
ran  all  the  way  up  its  left  side.  Thereafter,  crossing  a narrow, 
unfrequented  bye-path  which  skirted  the  head  of  it,  they  emerged 
upon  a long,  bleak  stretch  of  moorland.  After  much  stumbling  and 
cursing  among  the  tufty  grass  and  rushes,  they  reached  the  park 
immediately  in  front  of  the  mansion  house.  They  had  now  to  use 
great  caution,  the  more  so  since  they  had  to  climb  a dyke  which  was 
old  and  tottering,  there  being  no  gate  on  that  side.  All  got  safely 
over,  however,  except  Ned’s  son,  little  Dick,  who,  treading  somewhat 
incautiously,  unluckily  dislodged  a stone  of  some  size.  In  his 
endeavours  to  catch  it,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  boy  and  stone  came 
tumbling  together  to  the  ground.  Ned,  in  his  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  untimely  noise  thus  caused,  quite  forgot  himself  for  a 
time.  Cursing  his  son’s  awkwardness  in  rather  loud  whispers,  he 
followed  up  his  abusive  tirade  with  a few  well-directed  kicks  and 
blows.  The  little  fellow,  however,  possessed  more  presence  of  mind 
than  his  father,  and  bore  the  chastisement,  which  was  nothing  new 
to  him,  without  opening  his  mouth.  His  parent’s  anger  was  not 
long  in  cooling,  and  soon  all  were  on  their  way  again.  Still,  the 
sound  which  the  stone  had  made  in  falling  seemed  so  loud  to  their 
ears,  strained  as  they  were  at  the  time  to  catch  the  lightest  whisper, 
that,  having  withdrawn  hurriedly  to  a safe  distance  from  the  mansion, 
they  sat  down  to  recover  breath  and  consider  whether  they  ought  to 
go  on  or  turn  back.  Ned,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
caution,  advised  the  latter  course.  But  his  comrades,  less  cautious, 
would  not  hear  of  such  a proceeding.  They  argued  that  the  chances 
of  anyone  being  out  on  so  dark  a night  and  at  so  late  an  hour  were 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  in  any  case  the  wind  would  have  carried 
the  sound  in  the  opposite  direction.  More  afraid  of  their  impatience 
than  convinced  by  their  arguments,  he  at  length  yielded  reluctantly 
and  agreed  to  proceed.  Nevertheless  his  mind  grew  more  uneasy  at 
every  step,  and  a vague  fear  of  some  impending  evil  possessed  him, 
which  all  the  assurances  of  his  companions  were  unable  to  dispel. 
Anxious  not  to  dispirit  the  others  by  his  own  despondency,  he  tried 
again  and  again  to  throw  it  off,  yet  still  it  clung  to  him. 

They  had  now  reached  the  edge  of  a wood  bordering  on  a large 
pasture  field,  which  was  the  spot  they  had  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  plans.  In  the  excitement  of  the  preparations  Ned’s 
spirits  rose,  and  for  a time  he  forgot  his  fears.  Stakes  were  driven  in 
with  all  possible  speed  and  quiet,  the  only  sound  audible  being  Ned’s 
hoarse  whispers  as  he  guided  the  men  in  their  work.  Passing  along 
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the  net  as  the  men  were  extending  it  along  the  side  of  the  wood 
he  loosened  it  here  and  tightened  it  there,  leaving  between  each  of 
the  stakes  a sufficient  quantity  of  net  to  entangle  with  ease  at  least 
half  a dozen  rabbits.  After  no  small  amount  of  labour  they  managed 
to  get  it  stretched  from  end  to  end  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
field.  Everything  was  now  ready,  and  the  men  gathered  together 
in  a group,  while  Ned,  in  his  strong  Scotch  accent,  appointed  each 
one  to  a separate  duty.  “ You,  Jim,”  he  whispered,  placing  one  end  of 
the  trailing  rope  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men,  “ tak’  the  tae  en’  o’  this 
rape  an’  Dauvit  ’ill  tak’  the  tither.  Gang  awa  up  by  the  shepherd’s 
knowe,  and  Dauvit  ’ill  gang  roun’  by  the  auld  meer’s  heugh.  Dinna 
stop  gin  ye  come  tae  the  dyke  at  the  turnip  fiel’  yonner.  Stert  frae 
there  and  dinna  baud  the  rape  ower  stent  or  the  rabbits  ’ill  loup  ower ’t. 
Haud  slack  and  dinna  trailt  ower  hard  alang  the  grun’.  Hae ’t  low 
eneugh  doun  tae  mak’  a kin’  o’  firstle  amang  the  grass  and  scoor  the 
hale  fiel’,  and  dinna  miss  ony  o ’t.  The  rabbits  ’ll  a’  mak’  for  the  wud, 
ye  ken,  and  they’ll  just  pop  intae  oor  net  when  they  think  they’re 
poppin’  intae  their  ain  holes.  Gang  on  noo,  and  min’  what  I’ve  telt 
ye.  Sandy,  you  and  Rob  lie  doun  here,  the  taen  at  the  tae  side  o’  the 
net  and  the  tither  at  the  tither,  and  whenever  ye  hear  ony  rabbit  gie 
a bit  squeal,  gie ’t  a daud  on  the  back  o’  the  heid  for  fear  o’  the  soun’ 
gettin’  the  length  o’  the  big  hoose  and  alermin’  the  gamekeepers. 
I’ll  tak’ a daunner  roun’  ayont  the  wud  and  gie  ye  the  alairm  if  ocht 
happens.  Lie  doon  quick  noo,  for  I hear  them  coinin’.”  With  these 
words  Ned  “ daunner’t  ” away  beyond  the  plantation  and  took  up  his 
station  on  a hillock  that  commanded  a view  of  the  mansion  house 
and  the  gamekeepers’  cottages.  The  other  men  busied  themselves 
with  their  work  of  destruction,  and  now  and  then  the  pitiful  scream 
of  some  little  innocent  broke  the  stillness  of  the  midnight  air.  To 
the  joy  of  the  cruel  ruffians  who  despatched  them,  the  rabbits  came 
pouring  in  by  dozens,  and  soon  there  were  close  on  fifty  lying  helplessly 
entangled  in  the  net.  Ere  long  the  stream  began  to  slacken,  and  at 
length  the  last  victim  had  dashed,  with  palpitating  heart,  into  its 
cruel  meshes.  Jim  and  Dauvit  now  rejoined  their  companions,  who 
were  already  beginning  to  count  their  spoil,  when  they  were  alarmed 
to  hear  Ned’s  ponderous  hoofs  striking  the  ground  in  quick  succes- 
sion as  though  he  were  running  rapidly.  Suddenly  a face  emerged 
from  the  darkness,  and  Ned’s  hoarse  voice  was  heard  crying  : 

“ A licht  ! A licht  ! I see  a licht  cornin’  ower  the  widow’s 
cleugh.  I doot  we’ll  hae  tae  fecht  for ’t.  We  havna  time  tae  tak 

up  the  net,  an’  I’ll  be  d d if  I’ll  let  thae  meddlin’  loons  lay  their 

hauns  on  it.  It  ’ll  be  a verra  queer  thing  if  sax  buirdly  poachers 
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canna  fettle  twa  thowless  gamekeepers.  Dauvit,  you’re  the  strongest 
o’  the  lot,  tak’  this  wudden  hammer  and  gie  the  first  ane  ye  see  a bit 
rap  on  the  heid  wi ’t,  sae  that  he  no  can  rise  for  a wee.  Dinna  be 
fleyt  to  gie  the  loon  the  full  force  o ’t.  I’ll  tak’  the  aim  gelick  and 
fettle  the  tither  ane.  Juist  lie  doun  quate  enoo,  and  they’ll  maybe 
no  see  us,  and  if  they  dae  it  ’ll  be  the  waur  for  them.” 

With  these  words  the  men  squatted  on  the  ground,  and  awaited 
the  issue.  The  light  was  clearly  seen  passing  over  the  hillock 
whereon  Ned  had  stood  barely  five  minutes  previously,  and  soon 
two  voices  were  heard  conversing  in  whispers.  “ This  is  juist  the 
kin’  o’  nicht  they  wad  tak’,”  said  the  man  who  was  carr5dng  the  light. 
“A  graun  nicht  this  fur  the  lang  net.  Ye  canna  see  an  inch  afore 
yer  nose,  and  there’s  juist  eneuch  wan’  tae  deeden  onysoun.  We’d 
better  baud  daun  by  the  edge  o’  the  wud,  for  they’ll  be  there  if 
they’re  anywhere.  I’ll  hand  the  licht  ahin’  me,  sae  that  they’ll  no 
see  ocht.  Gang  you  roun’  ower  the  burn  an’  see  if  ye  see  ony  signs 
o’  them.  I’ll  baud  tae  the  richt,  an’  if  we  dinna  see  ocht  we  can 
meet  at  the  heid  o’  the  fiel’.”  The  two  men  then  parted  and  went 
in  opposite  directions,  the  one  carrying  the  light  walking  right  into  the 
little  group  of  poachers.  So  dark,  however,  was  the  night  that  he 
did  not  at  first  perceive  them,  till  suddenly  the  lantern  was  struck 
out  of  his  hand  and  a thundering  blow  with  the  iron  instrument, 
dealt  by  Ned’s  powerful  arm,  stretched  him  groaning  on  the  ground. 
His  companion,  hearing  the  noise,  hastened  to  the  spot  and  per- 
ceived Ned  and  his  men  plucking  up  their  net,  evidently  intending 
to  take  themselves  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  Stealing  cautiously  up 
he  saw  Ned  himself  disentangling  the  rabbits  and  throwing  them 
into  his  bag.  Should  he  turn  and  flee,  or  fell  the  ruffian  where  he 
stood  ? After  a moment’s  deliberation  he  decided  on  the  latter 
course,  and  raising  his  heavy  blackthorn  brought  it  down  with  the 
full  force  of  his  strong  arm  on  Ned’s  unsuspecting  pate.  The  men, 
hearing  the  blow,  yet  seeing  no  one,  never  dreaming  that  one  man 
would  have  the  courage  to  attack  them  single-handed,  left  their  nets 
and  fled  precipitately.  The  gamekeeper  who  had  thus  so  adroitly 
turned  the  tables  on  them,  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  stratagem, 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  mansion  house,  roused  the 
inmates,  and  reported  the  incident  to  his  master.  All  the  male 
servants  were  promptly  turned  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
gamekeeper,  and  accompanied  by  Sir  Ralph  himself,  they  proceeded 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Everything  was  found  as  their  guide  had 
left  it  less  than  half  an  hour  before,  the  head-gamekeeper  stretched 
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unconscious  on  the  ground,  and,  at  a little  distance,  the  poacher  in 
the  same  condition. 

Half  of  the  stakes  which  held  the  net  were  plucked  up,  and  the 
rest  were  lying  as  they  had  been  left  on  the  ground.  Four  men  were 
despatched  to  convey  the  stunned  gamekeeper  and  poacher  to  the 
house.  The  remainder  pulled  up  the  rest  of  the  stakes,  bagged  the 
remaining  rabbits,  and  followed  their  companions.  The  party  in 
front  took  their  way  to  the  unfortunate  gamekeeper’s  cottage,  where 
his  wife,  all  unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  was  sitting  by  the 
fireside  awaiting  him.  A loud  knock  startled  her  out  of  the  reverie 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  and  brought  her  hastily  to  the  door. 
Undoing  it  cautiously  and  looking  out,  the  first  object  on  which  her 
eyes  rested  was  the  prostrate  form  of  her  husband.  In  an  instant 
the  truth  flashed  upon  her.  With  a shriek  and  a cry  of  “ My  hus- 
band ! ” she  staggered  and  was  about  to  fall,  when  one  of  the  men 
rushed  forward  and  caught  her  fainting  in  his  arms.  The  others 
pushed  softly  in,  and  laid  their  unconscious  burden  gently  upon  the 
bed.  A glance  sufficed  to  show  that  the  gamekeeper  at  least  was 
quite  manifestly  past  all  human  aid.  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  were  just  beginning  to 
illumine  the  sky,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  vacantly  around  for 
a moment  till  Ihey  rested  on  the  tear-stained  face  of  his  wife  as  she 
sat  weeping  silently  beside  his  bed,  then  with  a low,  half-suppressed, 
moan  he  closed  them  again  for  ever.  His  murderer,  meanwhile,  was 
fast  recovering,  and  his  incoherent  mutterings  gradually  developed 
into  intelligible  curses  on  the  dead  man  who  was  lying  beside  him. 
Toward  morning  he  became  quieter,  and  at  length  sunk  into  a deep 
sleep  from  which  he  was  awakened  some  hours  later  by  two  hard- 
faced  constables  who  had  come  to  lead  him  to  prison. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  The  court-room  was  crowded,  for  the 
case  had  aroused  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ned 
and  three  of  his  accomplices  were  brought  in  before  the  judge.  The 
other  two  had  escaped,  and  were  supposed  to  have  fled  over  the  sea, 
since  they  were  never  again  seen  in  this  country.  A plea  of  culpable 
homicide  was  put  forward.  Evidence  was  then  called,  the  principal 
witness,  of  course,  being  the  surviving  gamekeeper.  His  statement 
was  so  clear  and  reliable  that  by  the  time  he  had  finished  no  doubt 
existed  either  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  or  the  spectators,  that  Ned 
was  the  guilty  party.  The  trial  lasted  two  days,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  second  day’s  proceedings  Ned  was  pronounced  guilty,  but  in 
consideration  of  the  unpremeditated  nature  of  the  act  got  off  with 
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fifteen  years’  imprisonment.  The  other  three  were  sentenced  to 
shorter  terms  of  confinement. 

Sir  Ralph,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  affair  had 
happened  on  his  property,  and  that  consequently  he  was  in  some 
rheasure  responsible  for  it,  took  Ned’s  son  into  his  service,  where 
in  course  of  time  he  developed  into  a staid  and  sensible  coachman. 
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CURIOUS  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

IN  no  way,  perhaps,  can  so  correct  a picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  any  particular  period  of  the  history  of  a nation  be 
obtained  as  by  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  various  public  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed  during  the  period  under  consideration. 

The  Acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Kings  Charles  I.  and  II. 
are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  may  prove  both  interesting 
and  instructive  to  glance  shortly  at  a few  of  them. 

A curious  Act  is  that  “Against  the  Inverting  of  Pious  Donations.” 
This  short  statute  ordains  that,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  heirs  and 
executors  of  persons  deceased  who  have  bestowed  “ certaine  gifts  of 
lands  in  favours  of  Colleges,  Schooles,  Hospitals,  and  other  Pious  Uses, 
have  inverted  these  to  other  uses  than  the  will  of  the  Disponer  upon 
some  specious  pretences,”  therefore  the  “ Heirs,  Executors,  and 
Others  entrusted  with  the  said  gifts  and  legacies  shall  be  comptable 
for  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  Kirkes,  Colleges,  and  others  to  whom 
the  same  were  disponed.” 

While  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  provisions  of  this  enact- 
ment, the  necessity  for  passing  it  is  far  from  complimentary  to  the 
average  morality  and  honesty  of  the  “ Heirs,  Executors,  and  Others,” 
specially  alluded  to. 

Certain  people  would  seem  in  those  days  to  have  been  no 
respecters  of  persons,  for  the  next  notably  curious  Act  is  that 
“ Anent  Invading  of  Ministers.”  This  statute  provides  that  “ who- 
soever invades  any  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  or  puts  any  violent 
hands  on  him  for  whatsoever  cause  or  occasion  otherwise  than  by 
order  of  law,  shall  incurre  the  like  paine  as  is  contained  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  made  in  the  year  of  God  one  thousand  five  hundred 
fourscore  and  seaven  yeares.” 

“ And  because  the  malice  of  some  is  such  that  the  invasion  and 
violence  foresaid  may  be  committed  by  lawless  and  unresponseful 
men — the  bounders  out  of  whom  cannot  be  gotten  detected — there- 
fore the  Landlords  and  Heritors,  and  Chiefs  of  Clans,  and  others  in 
whose  bounds  the  saide  offenders  haunt  ordinarilie,  if  the  said  delin- 
quents shall  be  found  within  the  bounds  of  the  saide  Landlords  and 
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others  foresaid  haunting  publicity  and  openly  by  the  space  of  ten 
days,  then  and  in  that  case  the  saide  Landlords  and  others  shall  be 
esteemed  as  connivers  with  the  delinquents,  and  be  obliged  under 
the  like  censure  and  punishment  to  exhibit  them  to  the  Council.” 

This  Act  must  have  borne  rather  hard  upon  the  unfortunate 
“ Landlords  and  others  foresaid,”  as  effecting  the  capture  of  the  real 
delinquents  with  the  very  inadequate  means  then  at  the  disposal 
of  the  authorities  must  have  been  about  as  difficult  a task  as  the 
proverbial  taking  of  a bird  by  putting  salt  upon  its  tail. 

The  Act  specially  directed  against  the  clan  Gregor  is  a very 
curious  piece  of  legislation  indeed,  and  was  no  doubt  before  Sir 
Walter  Scott  when  the  great  novelist  wrote  “ Rob  Roy.” 

The  title  of  this  iniquitous  statute  is  simply  “ Anent  the  Clan 
Gregor,”  and  it  proceeds  to  ratify  and  approve  the  former  penal 
enactments  “ against  the  said  wicked  and  rebellious  Clan  of  Mac- 
gregor,”  and  to  ordain  that  every  man  of  that  name  shall,  as  he 
arrives  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  yearly  thereafter,  appear  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Privie  Council  upon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  and 
there  find  caution  for  good  behaviour  and  obedience  in  all  time 
coming,  and  that  if  any  fail  in  appearance  “it  shall  then  be  lawful  to 
any  of  His  Majestie’s  Lieges  to  take  and  apprehend  them,  and  present 
them  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  Shire  or  his  Deputy,  to  the  effect  that  they 
may  be  presented  before  the  Lords  of  the  Privie  Council,  there  to 
be  taken  order  with  as  effeirs.” 

This  precious  Act  goes  on  to  provide  that  if  any  person  in  appre- 
hending a Macgregor  shall  hurt,  maim,  or  slay  him,  the  person  doing 
such  injury  shall  be  “ free  of  all  pursuit,  criminal  or  civil,  to  be  intended 
against  them,”  and  “ the  sa?ne  shall  be  holden  a7td  repute  as  good 
service  done  to  His  Majesty P 

Is  is  farther  provided  that  no  minister  shall  christen  (baptize)  a 
child  of  the  name  of  Macgregor  on  pain  of  losing  his  living ; and 
that  whoever  shall  supply  any  member  of  the  clan  with  meat,  drink, 
or  lodging,  or  any  other  necessaries,  “ shall  be  punished  in  their 
bodies,  goods,  and  gear,  as  intercommuners  with  rebels  and  sorners.” 

Finally,  it  is  enacted  that  all  goods  and  gear  belonging  to  a 
Macgregor  so  arrested  should  thenceforth  belong  to  the  person 
arresting  him  or  procuring  his  arrest. 

Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  in  face  of  such  an  inhuman  law  P..ob 
Roy  and  the  whole  clan  Gregor  retaliated  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  speedily  became  Ishmaelites  indeed — their  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  them. 

The  before-mentioned  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L; 
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and  turning  to  the  succeeding  reign,  we  find  that  the  first  Acts  passed 
upon  the  accession  of  the  new  monarch  were  the  following. 

(1)  An  Act  and  Acknowledgment  of  His  Majestie’s  Prerogative 
in  the  choice  of  His  Officers  of  State,  Counsellors,  and  Judges. 

(2)  An  Act  asserting  His  Majestie’s  Royal  Prerogative  in  the 
calling  and  dissolving  of  Parliaments  and  making  of  Laws. 

(3)  An  Act  asserting  His  Majestie’s  Royal  Prerogative  in  making 
of  Leagues  and  the  Conventions  of  his  Subjects. 

(4)  An  Act  asserting  His  Majestie’s  Royal  Prerogative  in  the 
Militia  and  in  making  Peace,  War,  &c. 

(5)  An  Act  annulling  the  pretended  Convention  of  Estates  kept 
in  the  year  1643. 

(6)  An  Act  concerning  the  League  and  Covenant,  and  discharg- 
ing the  renewing  thereof  without  His  Majestie’s  Warrand  and  Appro- 
bation. 

The  text  of  the  last-named  Act  runs  thus.  “ And  further  his 
majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his  estates,  doth  hereby  dis- 
charge and  inhibit  all  his  majestie’s  subjects  within  this  kingdom 
that  none  of  them  presume  upon  any  pretext  of  any  authority  what- 
soever to  require  the  renewing  or  swearing  of  the  said  Covenant,  or 
of  any  other  Covenants  or  public  oaths  concerning  the  government 
of  the  Church  or  Kingdom,  without  his  majestie’s  special  warrand 
and  approbation.  And  that  none  of  His  majestie’s  subjects  offer 
to  renew  or  swear  the  same  without  his  majestie’s  warrant  as  said 
is,  as  they  will  be  answerable  at  their  highest  peril.” 

The  manner  in  which  this  most  oppressive  enactment  was  defied 
and  resisted  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  “ Old 
Mortality.” 

The  Act  “ concerning  Religion  and  Church  Government  ” pro- 
ceeds to  “ allow  the  present  administration  by  Sessions,  Presbyteries, 
and  Synods,  they  keeping  within  bounds  and  behaving  themselves  as 
said  is;”  thus  for  the  first  time  formally  establishing  Presbyterianism 
as  the  religion  of  the  State  in  Scotland. 

Charles  II.,  however  careless  his  own  life  may  have  been,  seems 
to  have  shown  some  desire  for  the  promotion  of  morality  among  his 
subjects,  for  the  next  Acts  passed  during  his  reign  are  : 

(1)  For  the  Due  Observance  of  the  Sabbath  Day. 

(2)  Against  Swearing  and  Excessive  Drinking. 

(3)  Against  Cursing  and  Beating  of  Parents. 

(4)  Against  the  crime  of  Blasphemy. 

(5)  Concerning  the  several  degrees  of  Casual  Homicide. 

(6)  Ratifying  the  Privileges  of  the  College  of  Justice. 
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A goodly  list  truly ! and  one  that  speaks  with  no  uncertain  sound 
regarding  the  deplorable  condition  of  public  morality  at  the  time  of 
these  enactments. 

The  Act  regarding  “ The  Right  Packing  of  Salmond,”  and 
“Against  Clandestine  and  Unlawful  Marriages,”  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  paternal  legislation  of  the  time.  The  latter  Act  makes  the 
contracting  of  such  marriages  punishable  by  “stocks  and  irons,” 
which  “pains  corporal  shall  no  ways  be  prejudicial  to  or  derogat 
from  the  Orders  and  Censures  of  the  Kirke  to  be  inflicted  against 
the  Delinquents.” 

The  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  P'ire  provides  that  “ no  Hemp, 
Lint,  Strae,  Hay,  Hedder,  or  Broom  be  put  near  or  above  the  fire 
in  houses  within  Town,”  and  “ that  the  0*fficiars  within  Town  make 
trial  every  month  under  the  pain  of  forty  shillings  to  the  King. 
That  the  sellers  of  Hay  and  Fodder  come  not  to  their  hay-houses 
without  a lantern,  under  the  same  pain.  That  Ledders,  Sayes,  and 
Cleiks  of  Iron  be  appointed  and  kept  in  Towns  for  fire  under  the 
same  pain.”  That  after  a fire  has  happened  the  “ Magistrates  ” shall 
inquire  into  the  cause,  and  “ if  it  be  found  on  purpose  deids, 
should  it  be  a servant,  he  shall  be  punished  in  his  goods,  and  if  he 
have  no  goods  banished  three  or  seven  years  ; if  a man,  his  Wife  or 
Bairnes  in  his  own  house,  he  shall  repair  the  skaith  of  others,  and 
be  banished  for  three  years.  If  a stranger  he  shall  repair  the  skaith 
or  abide  in  prison  at  the  King’s  will.  If  the  Magistrates  neglect  the 
execution  of  this  Act  that  they  pay  Ten  pounds  to  the  King.  That 
burning  folk  in  their  houses  and  corn  and  wilful  fire-raising  be 
treason  and  lese  majestic.” 

What  would  our  modern  football  and  golf  players  say  to  such 
an  enactment  as  the  following,  which  was  passed  in  this  reign,  and 
which  provides  “that  football  and  golf  be  discharged,  and  that  they 
are  not  to  be  used  in  time  coming,  and  that  men  be  appointed 
to  use  shooting  and  archery  in  place  thereof.” 

The  obligation  resting  upon  landed  proprietors  to  furnish  the 
authorities  with  cannon  and  fire-arms  is  clearly  defined  by  law,  as 
follows  : “That  landed  men  and  others  provide  guns, — for  each 
hundred  pound  land  of  new  extent  an  Hagbut  ; for  each  hundred 
mark  land  two  Culverings;  and  for  each  fourty  pound  land  one  Cul- 
vering,  all  with  their  pertinents.” 

“That  no  man”  (without  authority)  “shoot  with  or  wear  guns 
under  the  pain  of  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  except  that  men  may 
shoot  for  practice  within  their  inner  close.” 

The  Highland  clans  next  come  in  for  very  undesirable  notice 
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and  have  the  doubtful  honour  of  a special  Act  all  for  themselves. 
It  runs  as  follows : “ That  the  Captains,  Chiefs,  or  Chieftains  of  all 
Clans  and  their  branches  within  the  saide  bounds,  give  pledges 
to  be  kept  and  changed  : And  that  such  as  refuse  to  give  pledges  be 
pursued  with  fire  and  sword  as  enemies  to  God  and  the  King,  and 
the  said  Pledges  may  be  executed  to  death  in  case  redress  is  not  made 
by  the  persons  for  whom  they  ly.  And  the  pledges  for  the  High- 
lands be  placed  on  the  South  side,  and  those  for  the  Borders  on  the 
North  side  of  the  water  of  Forth.” 

The  foregoing  provision  for  sending  the  unfortunate  “pledges” 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Highland  clans  to  the  south  of  the 
Forth,  and  those  for  the  Borderers  to  the  north  of  the  Highland 
line  was  certainly  a very  astute  one  ; and  this  was  doubtless  found 
to  be  the  only  feasible  method  of  keeping  both  these  turbulent 
districts  in  order  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  practice  of  wagering  upon  horse  races  and  cards  and  dice 
is  dealt  with  by  an  Act  which  provides  that  “ If  any  man  gain  by 
wagers  above  the  sum  of  an  hundred  marks,  the  superplus  be  con- 
signed in  the  hands  of  the  collector  for  the  poor.  And  Magistrats  in 
Burghs,  Sheriffs,  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  county  are  em- 
powered to  persue  for  the  said  surplus  gain,  or  els  are  declared 
lyable  to  the  Informer  in  the  double  thereof,  half  to  him  and  half  to 
the  poor.” 

The  practice  of  engaging  in  regular  family  worship  was  en- 
couraged by  the  following  enactment,  viz. : 

“ That  all  Householders  worth  three  hundred  marks  of  yearly 
rent,  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  stock,  have  ane  Bible  and  Psalm 
Book  in  vulgar  language  in  their  houses  under  the  pain  of  ten 
pounds,  two-thirds  of  it  to  the  poor.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  Bible  and 
Psalm  Book  being  actually  made  use  of. 

The  curious  process  of  “ Law-Borrows  ” was  instituted  in  this 
reign,  and  was,  no  doubt,  in  these  unsettled  times,  found  to  be  quite 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  peaceable  persons  against  violence. 

The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  enactment : “ If  a man  dread 
another,  and  prove  his  ground  of  fear  by  his  own  oath  or  otherwise, 
the  Sheriff  and  other  officers  shall  take  Burrows  of  Peace  against  the 
offender,  that  the  Complainers,  their  wives,  bairns,  tennants,  and 
servants  shall  be  harmless  and  skaithless  kept.” 

The  export  of  linen  goods  was  prohibited  in  the  following  terms  : 
“That  no  Linnen  Yarn  be  exported  under  the  pain  of  confiscation, 
half  to  the  King  and  half  to  the  attacher.  That  all  Linen  Cloath 
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brought  to  Mercat  be  made  up  of  peeces  and  half-peeces,  the  peece 
twenty-four  and  the  half-peece  twelve  dns,  and  that  it  contain  not 
one  eln  more  or  less,  under  pain  of  confiscation  ; and  that  the  Linnen 
be  taken  up  in  folds.” 

The  right  of  fishing  in  Loch  Leven  was  the  subject  of  special 
legislation  to  the  effect,  “ That  none  slay  Pykes,  Pearches,  Trouts,  or 
any  other  fishes  in  the  Waters,  Stripes,  or  Burns  that  fall  into  or  run 
from  Lochleven  within  the  space  of  five  miles  thereto  under  the 
pain  of  Twenty  pounds  ioties  quoties^  declared  to  appertain  to  the 
Earl  of  Mortoun  and  his  son.  Proprietors  of  the  said  Loch  and 
their  Airs  and  Successors.” 

The  establishment  of  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  the  State  is 
thus  declared  : “ The  King,  with  advice  of  Parliament  declares  his 
full  and  firm  resolution  to  maintain  the  true  Protestant  Religion  in 
its  Purity  of  Doctrine  and  Worship,  as  established  in  his  Father  and 
Grandfather’s  time,  and  to  promove  the  power  of  Godliness,  and 
encourage  the  exercise  of  Religion  and  suppress  all  profaneness 
and  to  give  countenance  and  protection  to  the  Ministers  behaving 
as  becomes,  as  also  to  settle  the  government  of  the  Church  as  shall 
best  suit  God’s  word,  Monarchie,  and  the  Kingdom’s  Peace,  and  in 
the  meantime  continues  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and  Synods, 
notwithstanding  the  Act  Rescissorie.” 

In  those  days  rooks  seem  to  have  made  a bad  name  for  them- 
selves, for  it  is  enacted,  “ That  Ruiks  be  not  suffered  to  big  in  trees, 
and  where  it  be  tainted  that  they  big  and  the  birds  flown,  and  the 
nests  found  at  Beltan,  that  the  trees  be  forefaulted  to  the  King  with 
five  shillings  unlaw.” 

Sabbaths  and  “ Holy-dayes  ” are  protected  by  the  following 
enactments.  “ That  there  be  no  Fairs  holden  on  Holy-dayes,  but  the 
morn  after,  and  that  Fairs  be  not  held  in  Kirks  or  kirk-yairds  ; 
That  wilful  remaining  from  Kirk  the  time  of  sermon  or  prayers 
be  punished  by  a fine  of  twenty  shillings,  and  that  if  offenders 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  they  be  put  in  the  Stocks  or  Joggs. 
And  the  King  is  to  appoint  Commissioners  in  every  Paroch  for 
executing  of  this  Act.” 

The  last  statute  to  be  mentioned  here  is  that  providing  for  the 
continuance  in  the  true  faith  of  youths  going  abroad.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  are  as  follows. 

“ That  the  youth  going  out  of  the  kingdom  abide  constant  in 
the  true  Religion.  That  such  as  have  their  sons  abroad  have 
a special  care  that  their  stay  may  be  where  the  true  religion  is  pos- 
sessed, specially  where  they  want  pedagogues,  at  least  where  the 
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Inquisition  is  not.  And  in  case  any  of  these  sons  haunt  the  exercise 
of  contrary  Religion,  those  that  liave  charge  of  them  be  straitened 
to  find  caution  to  furnish  them  with  no  more  money  except  their 
reasonable  expenses  to  bring  them  home.” 

The  reader  of  this  truly  paternal  Act  is  rather  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  any  of  the  youths  so  carefully  provided  for  had  no  more 
money  sent  to  them,  and  were  brought  home  in  terms  of  the 
statute. 


A.  J.  GORDON. 
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A VISIT  TO  BONIFACIO. 


A DILIGENCE  leaves  Sartene,  fifty-three  miles  south  of 
Ajaccio,  at  mid-day,  for  Bonifacio  (thirty-three  miles)  in  the 
extreme  south  of  Corsica. 

The  Corsican  stage-coach  has  not  an  attractive  appearance,  but 
the  coiipe^  or  first-class  compartment,  which  faces  the  front  of  the 
vehicle,  is  fairly  comfortable.  The  team  consists  of  three,  generally 
two  horses  and  a mule,  the  latter  being  placed  in  the  centre  where 
he  cannot  shirk  his  work.  The  endurance  of  those  small,  wiry  Cor- 
sican horses  is  simply  marvellous.  With  the  greatest  ease  they 
accomplish  tasks  which  would  tax  the  powers  of  our  finest  draught- 
horses,  and  behind  them  the  heavy  diligence,  even  when  climbing  a 
steep  hill,  appears  a mere  featherweight. 

The  conductor  of  our  diligence  is  a portly  person,  evidently  fully 
conscious  of  his  own  importance.  As  he  struts  about  preparatory 
to  the  starting  of  the  coach,  one  can  easily  see  that  he  is  held  in 
considerable  awe  and  admiration  by  the  urchins  who  gather  round. 
In  their  staring  eyes  and  open  mouths  is  the  all-engrossing  thought, 
“ What  a grand  thing  to  be  a conductor,  to  go  to  Bonifacio  every 
day,  and  carry  a jingling  bag  of  money.” 

With  a lively  bugle  solo  from  the  conductor  we  start  on  our 
journey,  hrom  Sartene  the  road  descends  rapidly,  and  away  in  the 
distance,  down  a beautiful  valley,  a glimpse  of  the  sea  is  caught- 
At  the  outset,  however,  my  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  fiery 
steeds  in  front  of  me.  I am  now  tasting  my  first  experience  of 
travelling  a la  diligence  Corse.  Here,  assuredly,  one  would  require 
the  nerve  of  a steeple-jack.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  place  Implicit 
trust  in  Providence,  in  the  person  of  the  driver,  not  to  menlion  the 
horses. 

Down  we  dash  at  break-neck  pace,  flashing  past  shrubs  and  rocks, 
and  cutting  corners  with  mathematical  nicety.  If  one  of  the  horses 
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were  to  stumble,  or  the  mule  to  come  to  a sudden  standstill,  then — 
adieu  ! Going  down  a particularly  steep  hill,  I mark  the  time  ; one 
kilometre  in  three  minutes. 

By  and  by  this  speed  relaxes  and  we  settle  down  to  a steady 
trot.  Stopping  at  a lonely  cottage  adjoining  a small  patch  of  vines, 
the  conductor  lays  in  a huge  store  of  grapes  for  the  driver  and  him- 
self. The  honour  of  serving  the  great  man  is  ample  reward  to  the 
humble  peasants,  who  also  press  me  to  accept  a few  bunches. 

After  a drive  of  two  hours  the  team  is  changed  and  we  proceed 
with  accelerated  speed.  The  sea  is  now  reached,  and  we  follow  the 
rugged  coast  for  some  distance,  obtaining  superb  views.  Presently 
we  leave  the  coast  and  pass  through  a barren  and  uninteresting 
region,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of  Pianotolli,  where  we  again 
change  horses.  Nearly  all  the  men  here  carry  double-barrelled 
guns  and  have  a brigandish  air.  A mile  beyond  this  point  the 
scenery  becomes  more  pleasant,  and  on  the  right  are  seen  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Figari. 

The  approach  to  Bonifacio  is  exceedingly  striking.  Descending 
between  towering  rocks,  the  town  is  seen  perched  on  its  precipitous 
white  cliffs,  and  in  the  distance  appears  the  filmy  blue  outline  of 
Sardinia.  A long,  straight,  level  road  is  entered,  and  as  we  fly  along, 
I observe  a considerable  number  of  small  black  wooden  crosses, 
which,  as  I am  afterwards  informed,  are  memorials  of  the  vendetta. 
Judging  from  their  frequency,  it  must  have  been  extremely  prevalent 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Numerous  diminutive  donkeys  are  met,  bearing  huge  panniers,  or 
men  whose  feet  almost  reach  the  ground.  We  now  race  down  a 
steep,  winding  road  intersecting  fine  olive-woods  ; the  guard  blows  his 
horn,  and  ascending  the  cliffs,  we  pass  under  the  vaulted  archway 
which  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  town,  and  our  journey  is  at  an  end. 
It  has  occupied  a little  under  six  hours. 

At  first  glance  Bonifacio  appears  to  consist  of  one  steep  street 
with  tall,  sombre  houses  ; but  radiating  from  this  are  several  narrow, 
tortuous  passages  paved  with  rough  flags.  These  stretch  down  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  cliffs,  whereon,  overlooking  the  harbour,  stand 
numerous  houses. 

The  stranger  is  at  once  struck  with  its  cramped  appearance,  for 
the  town  has  been  crowded  into  a ridiculously  inadequate  area. 
Every  inch  of  the  small  plateau  has  been  utilised  for  building  pur- 
poses, with  the  result  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  street  and 
the  esplanade  belonging  to  the  barracks,  there  is  not  room  for  two 
vehicles  to  pass  abreast. 
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The  Italian  character  of  the  place  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  smells, 
numerous  fruit-stalls,  and  names  over  the  shop  doors.  The  last- 
mentioned  are  purely  Italian,  thus  proving  that  the  old  Genoese  tra- 
ditions still  cling  to  Bonifacio,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  belonged 
to  the  Republic  of  Genoa.  Space  will  not  permit  of  my  dealing  with 
the  history  of  the  town,  its  strange  vicissitudes,  the  numerous  sieges 
which  it  successfully  withstood,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  its  defenders. 
To  recount  these  were  to  write  a volume. 

One  of  the  features  of  Bonifacio  is  the  extraordinary  number  of 
donkeys  congregated  within  its  narrow  limits.  At  first  I am  some- 
what puzzled  on  the  subject  of  stabling  ; but  the  mystery  is  soon 
explained  when  I observe  several  of  the  pretty  little  animals  to  dis- 
appear within  the  dark  doorways  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  lower 
quarters.  Like  the  Irish  pig,  the  Bonifacian  donkey  is  “ one  of  the 
family.” 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  a donkey  can  be  purchased 
here  for  17  fr.,  a mule  for  100  fr.,  and  a good  pony  for  200  fr. 

It  is  said  of  some  dogs,  also  of  many  persons,  that  “ their  bark  is 
worse  than  their  bite.”  Of  the  Bonifacian  donkey  it  may  be  re- 
marked with  perfect  veracity  that  his  bray  is  worse  than  all  his  other 
faults  combined.  I have  a painful  experience  of  this  on  the  evening 
of  my  arrival.  Feeling  a little  fatigued,  I retire  to  rest  at  a com- 
paratively early  hour  ; but  I have  no  sooner  laid  my  head  on  the 
pillow  than  I am  startled  by  a most  unearthly  sound  in  the  street 
below.  It  is  a weird,  mournful  note,  something  between  a Scotch 
bagpipe  and  a double-bass.  By  and  by  a chorus  of  similar  sounds 
awakens  the  echoes,  and  sleep  being  now  banished,  I spring  up,  and 
proceed  to  investigate  matters.  Immediately  below  my  window  an 
asinine  orchestra  has  taken  up  its  stand,  discoursing  sweet  music  to 
the  twinkling  stars.  The  gray  dawn  creeps  over  the  top  of  the  lofty 
houses  opposite — my  horizon  is  somewhat  circumscribed — and  still 
that  ear-splitting  performance  continues.  At  length,  with  the  advent 
of  daylight,  I drop  into  a troubled  slumber. 

My  advice  to  a stranger  in  Bonifacio  desiring  a good  night’s  rest 
is — take  a sleeping-draught. 

One  of  my  first  acts  on  arriving  is  to  present  to  a gentleman 
resident  in  the  town  a cordially-worded  letter  of  introduction  which 
I have  obtained  in  Ajaccio,  and  to  my  newly-found  friend  I am  deeply 
indebted  for  my  very  pleasant  visit. 

The  “ lions  ” of  Bonifacio  are  few,  the  principal  being  the  exten- 
sive grottos  which  penetrate  the  cliffs.  These  are  situated  beyond 
the  harbour,  and  can  only  be  entered  with  safety  when  the  sea  is 
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calm.  The  harbour  is  a natural  one — a deep,  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
about  mile  long,  with  high  chalk  cliffs  on  either  side.  As  our 
small  boat,  rowed  by  a couple  of  swarthy,  sinewy  fellows,  glides 
through  the  water  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  I am  lost  in  wonderment 
at  the  enterprise  and  skill  displayed  by  those  old  Bonifacians.  Now 
I can  readily  understand  how  it  was  that  they  triumphantly  beat  back 
all  invaders,  for,  viewed  from  the  harbour,  the  town  appears  im- 
pregnable. In  a few  minutes  we  reach  the  open  sea,  which  we  find 
comparatively  calm ; but,  as  we  advance,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
sultry  and  black ; threatening  clouds  gather  overhead.  In  a few 
moments  a vivid  flash  of  lightning  darts  across  the  murky  sky,  fol- 
lowed by  an  ominous  growl  of  thunder.  We  have  now  arrived 
opposite  the  arched  mouth  of  one  of  the  caverns,  and  a council  of 
war  is  held.  To  put  back  were  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  fury  of 
the  rapidly  rising  waves ; on  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  grotto  were  to  run  the  risk  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  jagged  rocks  which  guard  the  entrance.  The  question  is  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  boatmen,  who  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter  course. 
The  storm,  they  declare,  will  soon  blow  over. 

With  a few  swift,  sure  strokes  we  reach  our  haven,  and  not  an 
instant  too  soon.  Down  comes  the  rain,  a perfect  deluge,  and  the 
waves  lash  themselves  into  fury  against  the  rocks.  Flash  upon  flash 
of  lightning  illumines  the  cavern,  disclosing  a scene  of  marvellous 
beauty.  We  are  in  a stalactite  chapel,  with  dazzling  Gothic  columns 
and  richly  sculptured  ceiling,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are 
similar  wonderful  formations. 

Our  boatmen  are  quite  correct  in  their  prognostications. 
Gradually  the  thunder  becomes  more  distant,  the  lightning  less  vivid, 
and  in  the  space  of  half-an-hour  the  storm  has  subsided.  Never- 
theless, our  exit  is  attended  by  considerable  danger,  but,  watching 
their  opportunity,  our  trusty  guides  dart  forth,  and  we  breathe  freely 
once  more. 

The  afternoon  is  now  so  fine  that  we  determine  to  explore  yet 
another  grotto.  This  takes  the  form  of  a beautiful  temple  with 
dome-shaped  roof,  a fissure  in  which  admits  the  light  of  day.  A 
singular  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  rent  in  the  rocks  is  its 
strong  resemblance  to  the  outline  of  Corsica,  the  capes  and  bays  being 
chiselled  out  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a cunning  sculptor. 

On  our  return  to  the  harbour  we  visit  the  oyster-beds  which  lie 
opposite  the  landing-stage,  and  lay  in  a store  of  bivalves  for  dinner. 
These  I find  excellent. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I am  introduced  to  a personage 
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of  some  consequence  in  the  town,  being  none  other  than  Monsieur 
N , father  of  the  famous  bandit  N- , a young  man  who  ex- 

piated his  crimes — or,  in  deference  to  his  worthy  parents,  let  us 
say  offences — at  the  hands  of  the  gendarmes  about  four  years 
ago. 

The  old  gentleman  has  two  charming  daughters,  who  hail  the 
advent  of  a stranger  with  evident  pleasure.  These  young  ladies 
are  not,  like  the  generality  of  Corsican  maidens,  coy  and  reserved. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  quite  at  ease  in  my  presence,  and 
ask  all  sorts  of  unconventional  questions.  Pretty  Mademoiselle 
Lena,  for  example,  is  anxious  to  learn  whether  I am  married  ; 
and  vivacious  Josephine,  not  to  be  outdone,  wishes  to  know  if 
I have  any  objections  to  marrying  /ler. 

My  friend  Monsieur  C explains  to  me  afterwards  that  this 

leap-year  proposal  is  not  such  a joke  as  it  appears  on  the  surface. 
The  Corsican  paterfamilias  finds  it  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  get 
his  daughters  safely  off  his  hands,  for  your  Corsican  youth  is  not  of 
the  marrying  kind.  Marriage,  in  fact,  is  almost  at  a discount  in  the 
island — bachelor  readers,  please  take  note.  After  supper  Monsieur 

N , by  special  request,  commences  a recital  of  the  thrilling  events 

which  culminated  in  the  death  of  Cammello,  his  younger  son.  The 
scene  is  a striking  one,  and  lends  dramatic  interest  to  the  story. 
The  dim  lamplight  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  large  oak-panelled 
apartment  in  shadow.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair  is  the  picturesque  form 
of  our  ancient  host,  while  gathered  round  are  his  wife  and  daughters 
in  attitudes  of  rapt  attention.  Looking  down  on  the  group  is  a 

portrait  of  the  younger  N , who  was  at  the  time  of  his  tragic  end 

a fine,  manly  young  fellow  of  nineteen.  As  the  narrator  proceeds, 
bosoms  heave  and  eyes  flash,  but  not  a tear  falls  ; for  they  glory  in  the 
tragedy  which  has  left  them  sonless  and  brotherless.  The  story  of 
the  N- — — vendetta  is  so  extraordinary  that  I cannot  forbear  relating 
it  briefly.  ^ 

About  nine  years  ago,  the  N family  being  then  in  humble 

circumstances  at  Porto  Vecchio,  some  thirty  miles  north-east  of 

Bonifacio,  Andreas  N , the  elder  son,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 

in  love  with  a girl  considerably  his  superior  in  station.  From  the 
first  her  father  set  his  face  against  the  match  ; but  Paola,  his 
daughter,  did  not  share  his  animosity  to  the  good-looking  young 
N— . They  met  clandestinely,  not  once,  but  many  times;  then 
Andreas  made  one  last  appeal  to  the  “powers  that  were,”  only  to  meet 
with  an  angry  refusal,  accompanied  by  such  insulting  epithets  as  set 
his  hot  Corsican  nature  aflame.  Realising  that  it  was  worse  than 
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useless  to  expostulate  with  the  irate  parent,  Andreas  at  length  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  one  fine  morning  the  quiet  town 
was  startled  by  a report  that  he  had  carried  the  girl  off,  none  knew 
whither. 

It  was  true,  with  the  reservation  that  Paola  had  gone  of  her  own 
free  will. 

In  a few  days  the  young  couple  reached  Bastia,  whence  they 
intended  taking  steamer  to  Leghorn ; but  this  port  they  were  never 
destined  to  see. 

Filippo  G , eldest  brother  of  Paola,  who  had  once  professed 

the  warmest  attachment  for  Andreas,  got  scent  of  their  hiding-place, 
and,  under  cover  of  his  pretended  friendship,  lulled  them  into  a 
sense  of  false  security.  The  Leghorn  steamer  sailed  without  them, 
Filippo  having  assured  them  that  they  were  perfectly  safe  in  Bastia. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  despatched  a letter  to  his  father  at  Porto  Vecchio, 
and  in  due  course  a couple  of  gendarmes  arrived  from  that  town, 
and  the  unsuspecting  Andreas  was  taken  into  custody ; for  such  is 
the  law. 

The  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Porto  Vecchio,  where  he  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  a term  of  imprisonment.  Popular  sympathy  was 
on  his  side,  however,  and  from  comparative  obscurity  he  was  elevated 
to  the  proud  rank  of  a hero. 

Needless  to  dwell  on  the  weary  days  of  solitary  confinement. 
One  terrible  thought  kept  him  brooding  for  hours  at  a stretch — 
revenge;  Once  at  liberty,  let  Filippo  beware. 

On  the  day  of  his  liberation,  and  for  several  days  thereafter,  the 
traitor  was  invisible.  He  knew  what  must  inevitably  happen,  and 
kept  out  of  harm’s  way.  But  Andreas  bided  his  time,  and  ere  long 
an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  wiping  ofi'  old  scores.  Accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  a mere  youth,  Filippo  one  day  very  indiscreetly 
ventured  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  town  ; but  before  he  had  pro- 
ceeded many  yards  a shot  was  heard,  and  the  boy  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  The  bullet  had,  of  course,  been  intended  for  Filippo. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  Andreas,  or  the  bandit  N , as  we 

must  call  him,  who  now  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  jnacchie^  the 
dense  thicket  which  clothes  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  was  hunted 
by  the  gendarmes  from  bush  to  bush  and  crag  to  crag.  But  he 
seemed  to  bear  a charmed  life.  One  day,  however,  Filippo  and  a 
large  party  were  on  a hunting  expedition  in  a wild,  mountainous  tract 
some  miles  from  Bonifacio,  when  a shot  fired  from  behind  a rock 
grazed  Filippo’s  cheek.  Instantly  the  whole  band  rushed  to  the  spot, 
but  the  bandit  was  too  quick  for  them.  Presently  he  was  observed 
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lurking  among  the  rocks,  and  a volley  was  fired,  which  Andreas 
returned  with  interest,  picking  off  several  of  his  opponents.  At 
length  one  of  the  party,  creeping  up  behind  the  bushes,  shot  him 
through  the  right  arm,  and  in  a few  moments  the  bandit  was  a 
prisoner. 

An  hour  later,  Cammello  N , who  kept  up  communication 

between  his  brother  and  his  family,  was  nearing  the  place,  when  he 
observed  a dense  volume  of  smoke  issuing  from  the  macchie  over- 
head. Cautibusly  approaching,  he  beheld  a sight  that  froze  him 
with  horror.  Within  a few  yards  of  him  was  Andreas,  bound  to  a 
tree,  and  encircled  by  a wall  of  blazing  fagots.  Merrily  the  resinous 
wood  hissed  and  crackled,  and  every  moment  the  hungry  flames 
leapt  higher  and  higher,  till  they  licked  the  bandit’s  face. 

Uttering  a terrible  cry,  Cammello  rushed  forward  and  scattered 
the  burning  pile ; then  raising  the  scorched  and  inanimate  form  in 
his  arms — no  easy  task,  for  Andreas  was  a powerfully-built,  heavy 
man — he  bore  him  to  a small  cavern  close  by,  which  the  bandit  made 
his  lair. 

Andreas  was  to  all  appearance  dead,  and  for  some  moments 
Cammello  abandoned  himself  to  a wild  paroxysm  of  grief  and  rage. 
Presently,  to  his  intense  joy,  his  brother  opened  his  eyes  and  essayed 
to  speak,  but  all  that  could  be  heard  was  an  inarticulate  murmur.  A 
little  wine  from  Cammello’s  gourd  partially  revived  him  ; but  it  was 
evident  from  his  laboured  breathing  and  glazing  eyes  that  the  end 
was  approaching.  A gleam  of  recognition  lit  up  his  face  for  an 
instant  as  he  saw  Cammello,  and  his  lips  moved.  Bending  down, 
the  youth  caught  the  whispered  words.  “ They  tied  me  up  and  left 
me  to  roast  like  a pig.  Drink  of  my  blood,  Cammello,  and  swear  by 
the  Holy  Virgin  that  you  will  avenge  me.” 

“ What  fiend’s  work  is  this  ? ” cried  Cammello. 

“ Filippo ” murmured  the  dying  man  ; but  before  he  could 

complete  the  sentence  he  fell  back  with  a groan,  and  expired. 

For  the  next  few  days  Cammello,  cat-like,  lay  in  wait  for  Filippo ; 
but  the  traitor  was  on  the  alert,  never  venturing  beyond  his  own 

threshold  unless  in  broad  daylight.  Meanwhile  the  N family 

migrated  to  Bonifacio.  A month  passed,  and  Andreas  was  still 
unavenged. 

One  day  Cammello  was  resting  with  gun  in  hand  by  the  side  of  a 
lonely  mountain  road,  when  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  an 
approaching  vehicle  driven  at  a furious  rate.  Next  instant  a carriage 
appeared,  and  he  at  once  saw  that  the  driver  had  lost  control  of  his 
horse.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  succeeded  in  arresting  its  mad  flight. 
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The  solitary  occupant,  curiously  enough  an  English  lady  of  rank,  was 
profuse  in  her  gratitude.  Another  moment,  and  she  would  probably 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces ; for  on  one  side  of  the  road  was  a sheer 
precipice.  Entering  into  conversation  with  the  youth,  she  presently 
learned  his  sad  story,  and  so  favourably  impressed  was  she  by  his  fine, 
manly  bearing,  that  she  there  and  then  offered  to  take  him  to  England 
and  set  him  up  in  some  suitable  business.  Cammello  would  gladly 
have  quitted  his  native  island  for  ever ; but  the  spirit  of  his  murdered 
brother  cried  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  until  that  solemn  duty  was 
accomplished  there  could  be  no  peace  for  either  it  or  him. 

The  matter  was  compromised,  however,  by  the  lady  agreeing  to 
return  for  him  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 

Weeks  passed,  and  Cammello  chafed  at  the  delay.  Would  his 
chance  never  come  ? At  length  he  resolved  on  a desperate  step. 
Disguising  himself  as  an  aged  shepherd,  he  one  evening  entered 
Porto  Vecchio,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  beheld  his  enemy  on  the 
point  of  entering  a cafe  in  the  company  of  a couple  of  gendarmes. 

Two  shots  were  fired  in  rapid  succession,  and  Filippo  G fell 

dead  at  his  companions’  feet.  Immediately  all  was  excitement  and 
confusion,  in  the  midst  of  which  Cammello  escaped. 

For  months  the  gendarmes  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  him, 
but  without  obtaining  the  slightest  clue  to  his  hiding-place.  Spring 
came  round,  and,  true  to  her  promise,  his  warm-hearted  but  some- 
what eccentric  patroness  .landed  from  her  yacht  at  Ajaccio,  and 
waited  Cammello’s  coming. 

On  the  very  afternoon  of  her  arrival  the  youthful  bandit  was  shot 
dead  by  the  gendarmes  near  Sartene. 

The  next  few  days  are  devoted  to  excursions  into  the  surround- 
ing country.  One  delightful  picnic  we  have  on  the  coast  some  miles 

up  the  straits.  When  we  are  favoured  with  the  presence  of  the  N 

girls.  Here  we  have  excellent  fishing,  fish  of  various  kinds  being 
abundant.  And  never  shall  I forget  our  al fresco  repast,  set  down  by 
those  bright  and  amiable  young  ladies.  Bouillabaisse^  superior  to  any 
I have  ever  tasted  at  Marseilles  or  elsewhere,  and  fish  boiled  and  fried, 
in  addition  to  oysters,  cold  meats,  fruits,  and  the  capital  wines  of  the 
country. 

From  where  we  sit  we  command  a beautiful  view  of  the  straits. 
The  atmosphere  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  we  can  easily  make  out  the 
houses  on  the  Sardinian  coast,  with  the  islands  of  Maddalena,  Caprara, 
and  many  others.  Numerous  lateen-sailed  fishing-boats  skim  swiftly 
past,  and  now  and  then  a merchant  vessel  glides  majestically  along. 
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We  reach  home  as  the  shades  are  falling.  It  is  my  last  evening 
in  Bonifacio.  I would  fain  linger  in  the  quaint  old  town,  but  I have 
still  the  centre  and  north  of  Corsica  to  explore,  and  my  holiday  is 
limited.  I have  decided  to  return  by  diligence  to  Sartene.  A 
steamer  plies  between  Bonifacio  and  Propriano,  a small  seaport  some 
six  miles  from  Sartene,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  sail  for  another 
week. 

The  coach  starts  from  my  hotel  door  at  the  unearthly  hour  of 
midnight,  and  I spend  the  intervening  time  along  with  my  friend 

C at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  N s.  The  hours  pass 

only  too  rapidly,  and  a glance  at  the  clock  reveals  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  the  time  of  departure  is  close  at  hand.  There  is  much 
hand-shaking  and  tearful  embracing,  and  a profusion  of  good  wishes. 

I am  cordially  invited  to  return  to  Bonifacio,  which  I solemnly 
promise  to  do ; and,  D.V.,  I will,  at  no  distant  date.  Punctual  to  the 
minute,  our  Jehu  gathers  up  the  ribbons  ; my  old  friend,  the  portly 
conductor,  startles  the  slumbering  inhabitants  with  a stentorian 
bugle  blast  ; and  we  rumble  down  the  steep  street,  sending  belated 
donkeys  scurrying  in  all  directions. 

If  diligence  travelling  by  day  has  its  risks,  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  a midnight  journey  with  all  its  hideous  possibilities  ? The  driver, 
for  instance,  may  doze  off  and  leave  the  team  to  its  own  sweet  will, 
or,  perchance,  you  may  be  unceremoniously  bundled  out  in  the 
“ still  small  hours  ” by  brigands.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  the 
traveller — go  to  sleep  and  trust  to  luck,  or  keep  awake  and  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  I have  a fellow-passenger,  whose  appearance  is 
far  from  reassuring.  This  gentleman  carries  a double-barrelled  gun, 
which  he  coolly  deposits  under  the  cushion  of  the  seat.  I reflect 
that,  so  long  as  it  is  there,  it  is  quite  harmless.  Still,  I am  not  a little 
uneasy,  and  determine  to  keep  awake.  Presently  I am  relieved  by 
the  sound  of  snores  issuing  from  my  companion’s  corner,  but  it  is 
long  ere  I fall  into  a fitful  slumber. 

There  is  something  awesome  in  those  dark  melancholy  mountains 
by  starlight,  and  the  feeling  is  intensified  by  snatches  of  weird  melody 
which  proceed  from  the  driver’s  seat. 

At  8 A.M.  we  clatter  into  Sartene. 

I may  mention  that  among  my  souvenirs  of  Bonifacio  is  a 
genuine  old  siiletto,  which  has  played  a prominent  part  in  more  than 
one  bloody  vendetta. 


J.  N.  USHER. 
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SINCE  Dryden  expressed  his  opinion  that 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 


the  connection  between  genius  and  insanity  has  been  an  unfailing 
and  fascinating  subject  for  the  inquirer.  If  Genius  itself  is  abnormal, 
it  follows  that  its  possession  will  involve  or  produce  abnormal 
qualities  ; but  whether,  in  obedience  to  a recent  writer,  we  are  to 
regard  the  gift  of  genius  as  a mental  deformity  and  the  possessor  as 
a splendid  “ freak  ” or  not,  we  are  at  least  sure  of  this,  that  the 
power  enables  its  gifted  recipient  to  view  all  things  in  a different 
light  and  from  a higher  stand-point  than  his  less  brilliant  neigh- 
bours. 

Genius  is  always  self-conscious.  In  whatever  rank  or  position 
the  man  may  be  to  whom  is  granted  this  divine  faculty,  there  comes 
to  him  a sense  of  power,  a feeling  that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are, 
and  with  it  a feeling  of  responsibility  and  often  of  consecration.  A 
mute  inglorious  Milton  ” is  an  impossibility,  a mere  poetic  figment. 
Nature  does  not  waste,  and  she  does  not  create  the  great  singing 
capability  of  a Milton  in  order  to  repress  and  stultify  it.  As  well 
might  we  imagine  Burns  stubbornly  silent  because  his  fate  forced 
him  to  follow  the  plough,  or  Keats  refusing  to  sing  because  circum- 
stances had  made  him  an  “ apothecary’s  boy.”  What  was  it  that 
drove  Carlyle  from  his  mathematics  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  Goethe  from 
his  law-books  ? It  was  the  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  this 
magic  force,  vaguely  defined,  perhaps,  but  still  potent  and  restlessly 
active. 

Then  genius,  by  raising  a man  above  his  fellows,  enlarges  his 
field  of  vision  and  enables  him  to  understand  the  true  proportion 
between  himself  and  the  universe,  and  between  himself  and  his 
brother  men.  Nature  is  invested  with  greater  beauty  and  impres- 
siveness, but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a tendency  towards  an  arrogant 
depreciation  of  others  and  a disregard  for  the  old  question,  “ What 
hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  ? ” Of  course,  we  do  not  mean 
that  every  man  of  genius  is  necessarily  arrogant,  either  in  the  world 
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of  letters  or  in  any  other  ; but  it  is  still  a fact  that  he  has  often  a 
more  or  less  obtrusive  egotism  which,  but  for  the  genius  which  pro- 
duces and  palliates  it,  would  be  quite  intolerable.  We  do  not 
grumble  that  it  is  so.  To  a genius  we  are  willing  to  concede  much  : 
certainly  more  than  this. 

The  head  master  of  one  of  our  large  schools  recently  expostulated 
with  a pupil  for  having  defaced  his  desk  with  his  full  name  cut  deep 
into  the  wood.  The  offender  pleaded  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  had  committed  the  same  offence,  and  whose  name  thus  cut  was 
one  of  the  glories  of  the  school.  “Yes,”  replied  the  master,  “ that  is 
all  very  well.  I have  no  objection  to  your  cutting  your  name  all  over 
the  school  provided  that  you  are  quite  satisfied  in  your  own  mind 
that  you  will  be  as  great  a man  as  Sir  Walter.”  Whether  the  boy 
was  able  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  on  the  point  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  story  illustrates  the  concessions  we  are  glad  to  make  to  genius. 
So  to  any  aspirants  we  say,  “ Be  as  arrogant  as  you  will,  only  make 
sure  first  of  the  other  condition.  Start  with  genius,  and  let  egotism 
come,  and  we  shall  be  disposed  to  condone  it.’’’  The  operation 
has  unfortunately  been  sometimes  reversed,  and  many  have  begun 
with  the  arrogance,  trusting  that  the  genius  would  arrive  later. 
Unhappily  they  have  seldom  got  beyond  the  first  step. 

Of  this  class  was  the  conceited  scribbler  who  remarked,  dispa- 
ragingly, to  Euripides,  that  in  the  time  Euripides  had  taken  to  write 
only  three  lines,  he  himself  had  written  three  hundred.  He  deserved 
the  reply  the  great  dramatist  gave  : “Your  three  hundred  lines  will 
only  last  three  days,  my  three  lines  will  endure  for  three  ages.” 
Euripides  was  quite  content  to  write  for  posterity,  and  had  no  doubt 
at  all  of  his  own  power. 

Among  English  writers,  Ben  Jonson  had  as  good  a conceit  of 
himself  as  most,  and  he  was  not  afraid  of  uttering  his  conviction  of 
his  own  superiority.  His  egotism  was  almost  fierce  in  its  intensity. 
For  example,  he  left  his  “ Cynthia’s  Revels  ” to  the  judgment  of  his 
audience,  with  the  assurance  that  the  play  was  good,  and  that  they 
might  like  it  if  they  pleased  ; and  in  the  last  line  of  the  Court 
Epilogue  to  “ Every  man  out  of  his  Humour,”  he  proclaims  in  Latin 
that  he  “ hunts  not  for  the  suffrages  of  the  windy  multitude.”  But 
in  determining  to  maintain  a high  poetic  standard  Jonson  over- 
acted his  part,  and  laid  himself  open  to  the  ridicule  and  sarcasm  of 
lesser  men.  As  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  said,  “ He  identified 
the  sacred  bard  with  his  own  person,  posed  before  the  world  as 
Apollo’s  High  Priest,  and  presumed  upon  his  erudition  to  affect  the 
lordly  airs  of  an  authentic  Aristarchus.”  And  yet  when  the  victims 
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of  his  satire  dared  to  put  in  a good  word  for  themselves,  and  to 
accuse  their  tormentor  of  “self-love,  arrogancy,  impudence,  and 
railing,”  Jonson  blazed  out  in  righteous  indignation  at  their  amazing 
conceit  ! — 

If  they  should  confidently  praise  their  works, 

In  them  it  would  appear  inflation  ; 

Which  in  a full  and  well-digested  man 
Cannot  receive  that  foul,  abusive  name. 

His  contemporary,  Webster,  had  an  equally  high  conception  of 
his  power  as  a dramatist,  and  of  the  dignity  of  poetry,  but  was  far 
more  temperate  in  expressing  it.  His  dedication  of  the  “ Duchess 
of  Malfi  ” to  Lord  Berkeley  errs  neither  on  the  side  of  flattery  nor 
on  that  of  conceit,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dignified  to  be  met  with 
in  Elizabethan  literature  : — 

“ I do  not  altogether  look  up  to  your  title  ; the  ancientest  nobility 
being  but  a relic  of  time  past,  and  the  truest  honour  indeed  being 
for  a man  to  confer  honour  on  himself.  ...  I am  confident  this 
work  is  not  unworthy  your  honour’s  perusal  ; for  by  such  poems  as 
this  poets  have  kissed  the  hands  of  great  princes,  and  drawn  their 
gentle  eyes  to  look  down  upon  their  sheets  of  paper  when  the  poets 
themselves  were  bound  up  in  their  winding-sheets.” 

These  men  had  a noble  idea  of  the  poet’s  art,  and  were  full  of 
the  proud  consciousness  that  genius  alone  can  give.  They  refused 
to  bow  to  popular  caprice.  Jonson,  indeed,  went  too  far.  and  trampled 
ruthlessly  on  popular  taste,  but  both  offer  a striking  contrast  to 
Dryden,  whose  dictum  that  those  who  live  to  please  must  please  to 
live,  would  have  exposed  him  to  a terrible  outburst  of  Ben’s  fury. 
Coleridge, 

To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear, 

similarly  refused  to  debase  his  gifts  for  popularity,  or  to  write  down 
to  the  level  of  his  readers.  He  says,  in  words  that  many  a poet 
would  have  done  well  to  lay  to  heart,  “ if  any  man  expect  from  my 
poems  the  same  easiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a drinking 
song,  for  him  I have  not  written.  Intelligibilia,  non  intellectum 
adfero.” 

Wordsworth  exhibited,  even  more  than  his  friend,  the  serene 
self-trust  “ which  in  the  man  of  genius  is  sublime,  and  in  the  man 
of  talent  insufferable.”  The  year  1798  found  him  listening  with 
Coleridge  to  the  dropping  fire  of  unfavourable  criticism  poured  upon 
their  unlucky  “ Lyrical  Ballads  ” ; but  Wordsworth  knew  that  his 
theory  was  right,  and  that  time  would  bring  his  critics  round  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  Without  a doubt  as  to  the  appreciation  which  he 
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knew  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  future,  he  set  himself  more  diligently 
than  ever  to  the  composition  of  fresh  lyrics,  and  began  a poem  on 
the  growth  of  his  own  mind  at  a time  when — as  Lowell  says — 
“ there  were  only  two  men  in  the  world  (himself  and  Coleridge)  who 
were  aware  that  he  had  one.”  His  recognition  did  not  come  yet, 
but  he  was  as  sure  of  his  final  success  as  if  he  already  felt  the  laurel 
round  his  temples,  and  lost  no  occasion  for  telling  people  so.  In 
1807  he  wrote  to  Lady  Beaumont  about  his  poems:  “Trouble  not 
yourself  upon  their  present  reception  ; of  what  moment  is  that  com- 
pared with  what,  I trust,  is  their  destiny  ! . . . My  ears  are  stone- 
dead  to  this  idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron  to  these 
petty  stings.  I doubt  not  that  you  will  share  with  me  an  invincible 
confidence  that  my  writings  (and  amongst  them  these  little  poems) 
will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human  nature  and 
society  wherever  found  ; and  that  they  will  in  their  degree  be 
efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Wordsworth  actually  regarded  himself  as 
consecrated  to  his  special  work.  He  sings  in  “ The  Prelude  ” : — 

I made  no  vows, 

But  vows  were  then  made  for  me  : bond  to  me 
Was  given  that  I should  be,  else  sinning  greatly, 

A dedicated  spirit  ; 

and  a dedicated  spirit  he  became  and  remained  throughout  his  life. 

Haydon,  the  painter,  tells  us  that  Wordsworth  and  Keats  were 
the  only  two  persons  he  had  ever  seen  who  looked  conscious  of  a 
mission.  Poor  Keats,  less  gifted  in  body  than  the  older  poet,  had 
the  same  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  inspiration.  Assailed  even 
more  fiercely  by  the  critics,  he  knew  equally  well  that  he  understood 
himself  far  better  than  his  reviewers.  Within  six  months  of  the 
savage  attack  made  upon  his  “ Endymion,”  he  could  write  to  his 
brother  in  words  that  are  very  manly  but  very  pathetic  : “ I think  I 
shall  be  among  the  English  poets  after  my  death.  . . . The  only 
thing  that  can  ever  affect  me  personally  for  more  than  one  short 
passing  day  is  any  doubt  about  my  powers  for  poetry.  I seldom 
have  any,  and  I look  with  hope  to  the  nighing  time  when  I shall 
have  none.” 

It  was  this  same  spirit  that  animated  Milton,  that  fed  the  flame 
of  his  poetry  during  the  stern  times  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
subordinated  his  higher  aspirations  to  his  present  duty  as  the 
champion  of  Liberty  and  Truth.  As  fully  conscious  of  his  poetic 
gifts  as  ever  Wordsworth  was,  he  never  during  the  heat  of  his 
fiercest  conflict  gave  up  his  determination  to  write  a great  poem. 
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one  that  should  last  for  ever.  The  words  that  Browning  uses  of 
his  own  mental  growth  might  have  been  put  into  Milton’s  mouth  : — 

So  as  I grew  I rudely  shaped  my  life 
To  my  immediate  wants,  yet  strong  beneath 
Was  a vague  sense  of  powers  folded  up — 

A sense  that  though  those  shadowy  times  were  past 
Their  spirit  dwelt  in  me,  and  I should  rule. 

It  was  not  to  be  done  “ in  these  noises  ” ; but  Milton  knew  he  was 
a poet,  and  resolved  to  be  a great  one.  In  an  eloquent  passage  from 
one  of  his  pamphlets  he  states  his  creed,  and  lets  the  world  know 
that  he  intended  to  compose  a work  “ not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat 
of  youth  or  the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from 
the  pen  of  some  vulgar  amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a 
rhyming  parasite,  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame 
Memory  and  her  Syren  daughters  ; but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and 
sends  His  Seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  His  altar  to  touch  and 
purify  the  lips  of  whom  He  pleases.” 

Milton  is  in  many  respects  like  Dante,  and  haughty  self-respect 
and  self-assertion  are  common  to  both.  Each  had  a fierce  contempt 
for  his  enemies  (and  of  them  there  was  no  lack),  and  each  con- 
sidered himself  a man  set  apart  for  a particular  purpose — dedicated 
from  the  beginning  even  as  Wordsworth  was  Milton’s  well-known 
sonnet,  “When  the  assault  was  intended  to  the  City,”  written  in 
1642,  shows  that  he  does  not  under-estimate  his  powers.  In  case 
the  Royalist  party  should  succeed  in  capturing  London,  the  poet 
asks  that  his  house  and  person  may  be  spared  by  the  conquering 
soldiery  ; and  adds  : — 

He  can  requite  thee  ; for  he  knows  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these, 

And  he  can  spread  thy  name  o’er  land  and  seas 
Whatever  clime  the  sun’s  bright  circle  warms. 

Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses’  bower. 

He  then  quotes  as  a^precedent  the  tradition  that  Alexander  the  Great 
spared  the  house  of  Pindar  when  the  rest  of  his  city  was  destroyed  ; 
and  adds  that  when  Lysander  took  Athens  and  intended  to  destroy 
it,  the  ruin  was  averted  by  someone  quoting  some  lines  from  Euri- 
pides : — 

And  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Electra’s  poet  had  the  power 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 

A poet  who  will  venture  to  compare  himself  within  the  compass  of 
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one  sonnet  to  Pindar  and  to  Euripides  can  hardly  be  suspected  of 
undue  self-depreciation. 

One  of  the  most  modest  of  bards  was  Gray,  made  famous  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  dragged  into  publicity  and  immortality  by  the 
united  power  of  his  friends.  There  is  no  one  in  our  literature  who 
has  attained  to  such  a high  position  by  virtue  of  so  little  work,  and 
no  one  who  had  less  desire  for  the  praise  of  the  world.  His  first  pub- 
lication— the  “ Ode  on  a Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  ” — though 
written  several  years  before,  did  not  see  the  light  until  1747,  when 
the  author  was  thirty-one  years  old,  and  even  then  it  was  produced 
anonymously.  His  second  attempt  was  also  without  his  name,  and 
when  in  1751  he  allowed  his  “ Elegy  ” to  be  published,  it  was  only  to 
anticipate  a piratical  edition  which  was  about  to  be  issued.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  price  of  this  precious  first  edition  was  the 
modest  one  of  sixpence. 

When  Ben  Jonson  and  Inigo  Jones  collaborated  in  the  production 
of  the  “Court  Pageants”  for  Charles  the  First,  it  was  a cause  of  much 
contention  whether  the  firm  should  be  Jones  and  Jonson  or  Jonson 
and  Jones.  Earlier  poets,  George  Chapman  and  Daniel,  for  example 
had  given  way  to  the  imperious  architect,  and  had  been  content  with 
the  second  place,  but  this  was  not  a course  to  commend  itself  to 
Jonson.  He  inverted  the  order  of  the  names  on  the  title-page  of 
“ Chloridia,”  and  replied  to  the  anger  of  the  outraged  “ Surveyor  of 
His  Majesty’s  Works  ” by  some  very  venomous  satires,  which  may 
still  be  read  by  anyone  with  a taste  for  such  things.  They  were 
passed  about  at  Court,  came  to  the  notice  of  the  king,  and  provoked 
his  hostility.  So  that  when  Jonson,  a few  years  afterward,  carica- 
tured his  old  foe  as  Vitruvius  Hoop  in  “The  Tale  of  a Tub,”  the 
part  was  almost  wholly  struck  out  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the 
office  of  providing  the  Court  Masques  was  taken  away  from  him  and 
bestowed  on  Aurelian  Townsend,  a poet  with  less  aggressive 
views. 

When,  however,  Gray  published  six  of  his  poems  in  1753,  instead 
of  calling  them  “Poems  by  Mr.  Gray,  with  Designs  by  Mr.  R.  Bentley,” 
he  deliberately  altered  the  title  to  “ Designs  by  Mr.  R.  Bentley  for 
six  Poems  by  Mr.  T.  Gray.”  Gray’s  was  altogether  a curious 
character.  He  was  a mixture  of  indolence  and  industry,  composing 
syllabuses  for  lectures  which  were  never  delivered,  planning  a 
History  of  English  Poetry  which  he  never  had  sufficient  persistence 
to  finish,  and  yet  reading  and  studying  with  extraordinary  avidity 
almost  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  spending  laborious  months 
in  copying  out  manuscripts  of  Gawin  Douglas,  and  Lydgate,  and 
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Wyatt  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  But  his  sensitiveness  is  his 
most  remarkable  characteristic,  and  was  carried  to  great  lengths. 
He  sent  his  splendid  ode,  “ The  Progress  of  Poesy,”  to  Dr.  Warton 
in  manuscript,  requiring  him  “ by  no  means  to  suffer  it  to  be  copied, 
nor  even  to  show  it  unless  to  very  few  ” ; and  the  motto  from  Pindar 
which  he  prefixed  to  the  same  ode  when  published  in  the  company 
of  “ The  Bard,”  shows  the  reservation  and  the  pride  which  distin- 
guish him:  “Vocal  to  the  intelligent,  for  the  many  they  need 
interpreters.” 

Forty  years  after  Gray  had  made  his  quotation  from  Pindar,  a 
young  and  enthusiastic  poet  was  also  studying  that  author,  but  the 
result  of  his  reading  was  expressed  in  a different  fashion  from  that  of 
Gray.  Listen  to  what  Walter  Savage  Landor  says  ! “ When  I began 
to  write  ‘Gebir,’  I had  just  read  ‘Pindar’  a second  time.  What  I 
admired  was  what  nobody  else  had  ever  noticed — his  proud  com- 
placency and  scornful  strength  ! If  I could  resemble  him  in  no- 
thing else,  I resolved  to  be  as  compendious  and  exclusive.”  We  shall 
find  no  unnecessary  hesitation  about  Landor.  His  soul  was  as  fiery 
and  impatient  of  control  as  that  of  Jonson  himself.  He  was  com- 
pact of  energy,  energy  which  sometimes  found  expression  in  strange 
modes.  A practical  joke  put  an  end  to  his  career  at  Oxford,  and 
much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a perpetual  whirl  of  litigation  and 
quarrels,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is  in  almost  all  he  wrote  an 
element  of  classic  repose  and  quiet,  or  the  gentle  flowing  motion 
that  tells  of  the  depth  of  the  stream. 

That  he  certainly  was  aware  of  his  powers  we  may  see  from  this. 
The  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  the  manuscript 
of  the  “ Imaginary  Conversations  ” and  its  publication  was  so  long 
as  to  make  him  think  that  it  had  either  been  lost  or  refused  ; and 
speaking  of  his  work  as  something  which  was  lost  and  past,  he  says, 

“ I may  speak  of  myself  as  a dead  man.  I will  say,  then,  that  these 
‘ Conversations  ’ contained  as  forcible  writing  as  exists  on  earth.” 
The  same  spirit  of  calm  complacency  and  consciousness  of  achieve- 
ment breathes  through  the  lines  he  prefixed  to  some  late  poems  in 

1853 

I strove  with  none,  for  none  were  worth  my  strife. 

Nature  I loved,  and  next  to  Nature  Art ; 

I warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life ; 

It  sinks,  and  I am  ready  to  depart. 

And  the  second  part  of  the  verses  addressed  to  his  girl-friend  lanthe 
(afterwards  the  Countess  de  Molande)  are  very  remarkable  for 
the  statement  of  belief  in  the  endurance  of  his  work. 
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Well  I remember  how  you  smiled 
To  see  me  write  your  name  upon 
The  soft  sea  sand — “ Oh  ! what  a child  I 
You  think  you’re  writing  upon  stone.” 

I have  since  written  what  no  tide 
Shall  ever  wash  away,  what  men 
Unborn  shall  read  o’er  ocean  wide, 

And  find  lanthe’s  name  again. 

It  is  curious  that  the  thought  contained  in  these  verses  is  also 
the  theme  of  one  of  the  sonnets  of  Spenser,  a poet  for  whom 
Landor  had  but  little  appreciation.  Whether  or  not  Landor  was 
aware  of  the  debt  we  cannot  say  ; perhaps  it  is  an  instance  of  that 
unconscious  plagiarism  which  it  is  sometimes  so  interesting  to  trace. 
This  is  Spenser’s  sonnet,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a very  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  poems,  not  only  in  the  act  described 
(which  is  a very  natural  one),  but  also  in  the  conviction  in  each  case 
that  the  immortal  nature  of  the  verse  would  suffice  to  carry  down  to 
after  ages  the  name  and  praise  of  the  lady  so  commemorated  : — 

One  day  I wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand  ; 

But  came  the  waves  and  washed  it  away  : 

Agayne,  I wrote  it  with  a second  hand  ; 

But  came  the  tyde,  and  made  my  paynes  his  pray. 

Vayne  man,  sayd  she,  that  doest  in  vain  assay 
A mortal  thing  so  to  immortalize  ; 

For  I my  selve  shall  lyke  to  this  decay, 

And  eek  my  name  be  wyped  out  lykewize. 

Not  so,  quod  I ; let  baser  things  devize 
To  dy  in  dust,  but  you  shall  live  by  fame  : 

IMy  verse  your  vertues  rare  shall  eternize. 

And  in  the  hevens  wryte  your  glorious  name. 

Where,  whenas  death  shall  all  the  world  subdew. 

Our  love  shall  live,  and  later  life  renew. 

Spenser’s  claim  to  immortality  was  abundantly  acknowledged 
during  his  lifetime,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  dying  “ for 
want  of  bread”  according  to  Jonson,  or  “inops”  according  to  the 
account  of  Camden.  Nor  did  Chatterton’s  invocation, 

Let  this  my  song  bold  as  thy  courage  be, 

As  everlasting  to  posterity, 

preserve  him  from  his  desperate  end. 

Herrick’s  lines  “Upon  Himself”  might  also  be  quoted  in  this 
connection  : — 

Thou  shalt  not  all  die  ; for  while  Love’s  fire  shines 
Upon  his  altar  men  shall  read  thy  lines. 

This  is  but  an  expansion  of  Horace’s  “ Non  omnis  moriar,”  a thought 
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that  is  very  prevalent  with  Herrick.  It  occurs  also  in  his  last  request 
to  Julia,  lines  which  show  his  solicitude  for  his  book  : — 

That  done,  my  Julia,  dearest  Julia,  come 
And  go  with  me  to  choose  my  burial  room. 

My  fates  are  ended  ; when  thy  Herrick  dies 
Clasp  thou  his  book—^^Vi  close  thou  up  his  eyes. 

Victor  Hugo  is  as  self- impressed  as  most  of  the  moderns,  but 
there  was  a tinge  of  theatricality  and  exaggeration  in  the  man  that 
somewhat  mars  the  effect  of  his  belief  It  appears  in  the  Preface 
which  he  wrote  for  the  collected  edition  of  his  writings  : “ Of  the 
value  of  the  sum  of  work  here  presented  time  alone  can  decide.  But 
this  at  least  is  already  certain  and  satisfies  the  author,  that  in  our  own 
day,  in  the  present  tumult  of  opinions,  . , . there  is  no  reader,  be  he 
who  he  may,  who,  if  he  is  himself  worthy  of  respect,  will  lay  down  the 
book  without  respecting  the  author.” 

There  is  one  instance  in  which  a question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
a poet  were  fully  conscious  of  his  genius  or  not.  In  the  case  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Keats,  of  Hugo,  of  Browning,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all.  We  can  put  our  finger  on  their  own  words  to  prove  the  state- 
ment. But  it  is  not  so  evident  upon  the  surface  with  Shakespeare. 
The  careless  profusion  wuth  which  his  gifts  were  lavished,  his 
apparent  negligence  as  to  the  fate  of  his  work,  the  strange  omission 
to  collect  or  edit  his  plays,  have  made  some  wonder  whether  after 
all  Shakespeare  was  inspired  without  knowing  it.  They  have  taken 
literally  his  thirty-second  sonnet,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  “ poor  rude 
lines  ” and  begs  his  friend 

Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 

Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 

But  how  is  this  view  swept  away  by  the  proud  declaration  with  which 
the  fifty-fifth  opens : 

Not  marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme  j 

and  by  the  eighty-first  : 

Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o’erread. 

But  the  grandest  proof  of  all  is  the  theory — if  it  is  not  more  than 
a theory — that  identifies  the  poet  with  his  own  creation,  Prospero, 
and  makes  the  words  of  the  great  magician  the  true  utterance  of 
Shakespeare  himself.  And  there  is  something  very  fit  in  the  leave- 
taking  when  the  poet,  whose  fingers  have  run  over  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  music  of  human  life,  bids  farewell  to  the  creatures  of  his 
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brain,  dismisses  Caliban  his  strength  and  Ariel  his  fancy,  and  drowns 
his  book  of  magic 

Deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound. 

It  is  difficult  to  take  another  view.  It  would  be  to  make 
Shakespeare  a monster,  an  intellectual  deformity,  incomprehensible 
and  unreal.  We  cannot  fall  in  with  any  conception  of  him  that 
would  regard  him  as  “ vox  et  prseterea  nihil,”  a mere  mouthpiece  for 
an  irresponsible  indwelling  genius.  We  feel  that  the  greatest  of  the 
world’s  poets  was  as  fully  cognisant  of  marvellous  power  as  Shelley 
or  as  Milton,  and  that  of  himself  and  of  no  mere  visionary  wizard  was 
he  thinking  when  he  wrote  : — 

I have  be-dimmed 

The  noon-tide  sun,  called  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

And  ’twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur’d  vault 
Set  roaring  war.  . . . 

....  the  strong-based  promontory 
Have  I made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar  ; graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  sleepers,  oped,  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art. 
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A RED-CROSS  KNIGHT. 

The  crimson  glow  of  sunlight  falls 
Along  the  monumental  walls, 

Where  still  in  faded  pomp  are  read 
The  name  and  virtues  of  the  dead. 

Yet  from  yon  effigy  of  knight 

The  graven  name  has  vanished  quite  : 

No  word  remains  ; but  stories  tell 
That  he  who  sleeps  fought  true  and  well ; 

In  kindness  swift,  in  vengeance  slow — 

A constant  friend,  a courteous  foe  ; 

Who  partly  fought  for  love  of  fight, 

But  chiefly  for  the  love  of  right. 

To  Holy  Land  he  rode  away  : 

Seek  thou  a holy  land  to-day. 

With  sword  and  battle-axe  he  strove  : 

Seek  thou  the  armoury  of  love. 

He  won  on  earth  a poor  renown  : 

Win  thou  on  earth  Love’s  fadeless  crown. 


ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 
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The  “ Belgian  Shakespeare.” 

I HAVE  made  recent  acquaintance  with  the  works  ofM.  Maurice 
Maeterlinck,  and  even  had  the  pleasure,  during  his  recent  visit 
to  London,  of  acquiring  some  personal  knowledge  of  their  author. 
M.  Maeterlinck  has  suffered  somewhat  from  the  indiscretion  of  his 
friends,  who  have  claimed  for  him  the  name  of  the  Belgian  Shake- 
speare. Such  resemblance  as  he  bears  to  his  great  predecessor  is  due 
to  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious,  and  is  accordingly  not  to  be 
numbered  among  his  claims  upon  consideration.  Take,  for  instance, 
“ La  Princesse  Maleine,”  that  of  jM.  INIaeterlinck’s  longer  dramas 
which  first  attracted  to  him  general  attention.  The  opening  of  the 
play  suggests  “ Hamlet  in  its  progress  it  has  much  in  common  with 
“ Macbeth,”  and  more  in  common  with  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  In 
other  works  we  are  reminded  of  “ The  Tempest.”  Imitation  is,  how- 
ever, a quite  different  thing  from  rivalry,  and  the  fact  that  the  new- 
comer has  reminded  us  of  Shakespeare,  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and 
of  Racine,  shov;s  that  in  some  respects  he  is  an  echo  rather  than  a 
voice.  The  points  at  which  he  goes  farthest  away  from  past  models 
are  those  precisely  in  which  he  wins  our  admiration. 

First  Impressions  conveyed  by  M.  Maeterlinck’s  Plays. 

I HOPE  some  day  to  examine  closely  into  the  method  of  M. 

Maeterlinck,  and  show  in  what  respects  his  work  is  convincing 
and  admirable.  For  the  moment,  however,  I content  myself  with 
showing  the  respect  in  which  he  stands  apart  from  all  previous  writers. 
His  specialty  is  to  thrill  us  with  a vague  terror  of  some  incident  or 
action  that  is  done  out  of  sight,  and  concerning  the  nature  and  motives 
of  which  we  are  in  the  dark.  Now,  in  “ The  Death  of  Tintagiles,” 
it  is  a sister  who  hears  behind  a door  the  murder  of  her  child-brother 
by  the  queen,  his  grandmother  ; in  “The  Interior,”  those  outside 
the  windows  of  a chateau  contemplate  a family  group,  slowly  acquiring 
the  knowledge  that  the  corpse  of  a child  of  the  house,  who  has 
committed  an  Ophelia-like  end,  is  being  brought  to  the  door  ; and 
yet  once  more  in  “Pelleas  and  Melisande,”  it  is  a young  fairy  damsel 
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who,  in  the  very  embrace  of  her  lover,  knows,  though  she  cannot  see, 
that  the  red  death  stands  at  the  end  of  their  interlaced  shadows. 
All  is  sad,  sombre,  tragic,  funereal,  a new  “ danse  Macabre.”  It  is, 
however,  imaginative,  thrilling,  and,  at  many  points,  exquisite  in 
workmanship.  Our  ancestors  were  thrilled  with  stories  of  the 
commonplace  terrors  which,  in  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  were 
hidden  in  feudal  castles  and  caves  supposedly  haunted.  Another 
class  of  terrors  awaits  the  reader  in  the  works  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  who 
uses  the  same  form  of  machinery  but  with  indescribably  finer  effect. 

The  6,264TH  French  Periodical  Publication. 

I HAVE  before  me  the  first  number  of  a new  illustrated  French 
magazine  which  began  with  the  present  year,  Le  Monde 
Aloderne.  This,  according  to  the  information  supplied,  should  be 
about  the  6,264th  periodical  issued  in  France.  There  are  few  special 
features  in  the  work,  the  earliest  issue  of  which  seems  to  aim  rather 
at  being  comprehensive  or  all-embracing  than  exceptionally  novel. 
A romance  by  M.  Claretie  and  one  or  two  other  contributions  of 
permanent  interest  are  supplied.  The  principal  articles  consist  of 
matters  of  immediate,  or,  as  the  French  say,  actual  importance. 
“ LTnquietude  ” is  thus  one  of  the  earliest  titles,  and  refers  to  the 
political. mistrust,  since  largely  augmented,  which  is  felt  in  France 
and  thence  extends  to  other  countries.  “ Le  Vote  des  Lois  ” shows 
the  manner  in  which  speaking  and  voting  are  conducted  in  the 
Parisian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  supplies  from  unpublished 
sources  specimens  of  a variety  of  written  communications  between 
the  Government  and  its  supporters,  or  between  different  members  of 
the  Chamber.  “ The  Effects  of  Infantry  Fire  ” explains  itself,  and 
shows  how  fearful  methods  of  destruction  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
infantry  in  the  next  European  war.  After  the  Army  comes  the  Navy, 
the  question  being  asked,  Why  have  we  a marine  ? This  is  followed 
by  a paper  on  the  production  and  sale  of  wheat,  and  one  on  future 
locomotion,  dealing  with  fanciful  applications  of  electricity  and  other 
powers.  The  remaining  subjects  include  sport,  the  drama  typified  in 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  music  as  exemplified  in  the  Falstaff  and 
Othello  of  Verdi,  architectural  notes,  fashions,  cookery,  review  of 
inventions,  and  bibliography.  A sufficiently  extensive  variety  of 
contents  is  here  indicated,  leaving  out,  as  I have  done,  the  more 
imaginative  portion  of  the  opening  number.  The  only  difficulty 
seems  that  to  obtain  a constant  supply  of  the  above  will  be  difficult. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  whole  may  hold  up  its  head  in 
front  of  most  English  and  American  magazines. 
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Estimated  Cost  of  a French  Illustrated  Periodical. 

WHAT,  however,  has  directed  my  attention  specially  to  the 
publication  consists  in  the  figures  it  supplies  with  regard 
to  the  estimated  cost  of  production  in  France  of  a work  of  the  class. 
I can  make  no  personal  or  practical  use  of  these,  but  there  are  those 
to  whom  they  are  likely  to  be  of  high  interest.  I do  not  even  know 
whether  the  prices  mentioned  will  be  regarded  as  heavy  or  light, 
though  I am  disposed  to  think  them  extravagant.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  francs,  or,  roughly  speaking,  ten  thousand  pounds,  is 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  year’s  production,  which  represents  some- 
thing over  eight  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  a number.  The  chief 
item  is  the  illustrations,  which  are  estimated  to  reach  eighty  thousand 
francs  per  year.  The  editorial  or  literary  portion  is  put  at  sixty 
thousand  ; rent  and  general  expenses  of  publication,  including 
correspondence,  forty  thousand  ; the  cost  of  printing,  forty  thousand. 
This  leaves  a balance  of  thirty  thousand  francs  for  specially  paid 
articles  or  designs.  No  charge  is  made,  it  will  be  observed,  for 
interest  on  capital,  nor  for  outgoing  advertisement.  These,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  met  by  the  advertisements  received.  In  England, 
I fancy,  something  more  than  this  would  be  anticipated  from  such 
a source.  To  meet  this  expense,  it  is  necessary,  according  to 
the  statistics  supplied,  to  obtain  five  thousand  subscribers  of  sixty 
francs  a year,  or  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  at  thirty  francs. 
Here  is  the  problem  which,  with  somewhat  ingenuous  candour, 
the  publishers  of  the  new  review  supply  at  the  threshold.  The 
lower  of  these  charges  seems  high  to  an  Englishman  accustomed 
to  see  the  “ English  Illustrated  ” and  the  “ Idler  ” at  sixpence  per 
month,  the  Pall  Mall”  and  “Scribner’s”  at  one  shilling,  and  the 
“ Century  ” at  one-and-four.  The  price  absolutely  charged  for  the 
twelve  months’  subscription  is,  however,  less,  being  eighteen  francs 
in  France,  and  twenty-one  francs  in  other  countries  included  in  the 
postal  union.  This  proves,  of  course,  supposing  the  figures  given  to 
be  correct,  that  a circulation  is  anticipated  of  more  than  double  the 
highest  mentioned.  I have  no  lesson  to  draw  from  these  curious 
revelations,  which  those  interested  in  the  production  of  English 
magazines  and  reviews  may  find  edifying.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  put  down  for  contributions,  I may  say  that  I have  written 
occasionally  in  Parisian  reviews,  and  have  not  found  the  remunera- 
tion err  in  the  direction  of  extravagance. 
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^^ALL  I COULD  NEVER  BEL 

By  Mary  BrabfordAVhiting. 

Chapter  I. 

“'"T^HERE  may  be  much  unknown  talent  at  our  very  doors,”  said 

X the  mayor. 

The  mayor  was  a stout  and  pompous  man,  who,  in  his  self- 
sufficiency,  did  not  look  like  a discoverer  of  latent  genius,  but  his 
remark  was  received  with  much  deference  by  the  town  council. 

A desperate  attempt  was  about  to  be  made  to  restore  popularity 
to  the  decaying  town  of  Stoneham.  The  proverbial  grass  that  grew 
in  its  streets  was  to  be  rooted  up  and  its  stagnation  was  to  be  shaken 
by  a mighty  effort.  Eastwick  was  but  a mushroom  place  in  com- 
parison, yet  its  popularity  increased,  while  that  of  Stoneham  declined. 
The  speculative  builder  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  an  influence 
altogether  greater  than  that  of  a mayor  and  corporation,  and 
advertisements  and  judicious  newspaper  puffs  outweighed  civic  rights 
and  ancient  dignities. 

But  now  a golden  opportunity  had  arrived,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  slip.  The  son  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  whose 
place  was  but  a few  miles  distant,  w’as  about  to  be  married,  and 
pushing  as  the  inhabitants  of  Eastwick  might  be,  they  could  not 
prevent  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Stoneham  from  presenting  the 
address  of  congratulation.  The  knowledge  of  this  incontestable 
right  breathed  new  life  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town,  and  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  seemed  to  wake  up  in  their  midst. 

From  which  head  first  sprang  the  great  idea  was  never  fully 
known,  for  every  councillor  proudly  laid  claim  to  the  honour ; but  all 
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were  agreed  that  such  a brilliant  conception  had  never  before  entered 
the  mind  of  man.  The  whole  neighbourhood  were  to  enjoy  a 
general  holiday  fete,  but  Stoneham  was  to  be  distinguished  by  some- 
thing far  more  uncommon.  It  was  proposed  by  the  mayor,  and 
unanimously  passed  by  the  council,  that  certain  prizes  should  be 
offered  from  the  town  funds  for  the  best  compositions  in  literature, 
art,  and  music  ; competent  judges  should  be  appointed  to  make  the 
awards,  and  Lord  Harefield  should  be  asked  to  give  away  the  prizes. 
It  was  a delicious  idea  ; all  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  pre- 
sumptuous town  of  Eastwick,  would  be  eager  to  compete,  and  it  was 
most  gratifying  to  feel  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  send  in  their 
works  to  the  town  hall  of  their  rival,  there  humbly  to  await  criticism. 

“There’s  only  one  drawback  that  I can  see,”  said  a gloomy- 
minded  town  councillor,  on  the  day  after  the  scheme  had  been 
made  public;  “we  shall  be  in  a nice  position  if  these  conceited 
Eastwickians  take  off  all  the  prizes  over  the  heads  of  our  people  ! ” 

A dead  silence  followed  his  words  ; this  view  of  the  case  had 
struck  no  one  before,  and  it  was  decidedly  unpleasant.  The  honour 
and  glory  brought  to  Stoneham  would  be  sadly  overcast  if  at  the 
same  time  it  was  proved  to  be  inferior  to  its  neighbour  in  literature, 
art,  and  music  ! 

But  the  mayor  was  not  easily  daunted.  “There  may  be  much 
unknown  talent  at  our  very  doors,”  he  said,  and  the  more  his  remark 
was  considered  the  more  truth  there  seemed  in  it. 

At  the  very  moment  that  his  words  were  uttered,  a young  man, 
thin  and  shabbily  dressed,  was  reading  over  the  printed  paper  issued 
by  the  town  council.  The  room  in  which  he  stood  was  little  better 
than  a garret  ; the  sloping  roof  prevented  him  from  standing  upright 
except  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  the  unpapered  walls  exhibited 
many  a crack  between  the  boards.  It  was  nothing  but  the  attic  of 
a small  cottage,  but  it  possessed  two  distinct  advantages  ; its  rent 
was  cheap,  and  its  one  little  window  commanded  a view  over  the 
wide  stretch  of  land  that  lay  beyond  the  town.  There  the  pageant 
of  Nature  could  be  ceaselessly  enjoyed  without  money  and  without 
price  ; and  there  many  a time,  when  food  was  scarce  and  work  was 
wanting,  Martin  Bromley  had  forgotten  all  his  woes  as  he  watched 
the  sun  sinking  slowly  to  the  level  of  the  horizon. 

The  furniture  in  the  room  was  poor  and  scanty,  but  evidence 
of  the  tastes  of  its  owner  was  given  by  the  piano  that  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  the  sheets  of  music  that  lay  scattered  over  every  available 
space.  Martin’s  father  had  died  young,  and  after  a few  years’ 
schooling  his  mother  had  apprenticed  him  to  a shoemaker.  He 
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hated  the  trade  with  all  his  might,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  his 
time  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  his  mother’s  warnings,  and  threw  it  up. 

Mrs.  Bromley  was  not  the  only  prophet  of  her  son’s  speedy  ruin, 
and  when  she  died  and  left  him  alone  in  the  world  there  were  plenty 
of  kind  and  candid  friends  to  impress  upon  him  their  dismal  prog- 
nostications. But  Martin  paid  no  heed  to  anyone  ; his  mind  was 
fully  made  up,  and  it  was  impossible  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose. 
A spark  of  musical  genius  burned  in  his  breast ; whence  it  came  or 
how  it  had  been  lit  were  problems  to  all  who  had  known  those 
respectable  dullards  his  parents  ; but  its  existence  was  undeniable, 
and  it  made  his  whole  life  restless.  Music,  and  music  alone,  could 
satisfy  him,  and  music  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  his  reach. 
But  by  dint  of  tireless  labour  he  taught  himself  to  read  his  notes, 
and  with  part  of  a little  hoard  of  money  that  he  found  laid  by  after 
his  mother’s  death,  he  bought  a piano. 

Hour  after  hour  he  practised  in  his  miserable  attic,  and  managed 
to  get  a few  pupils  by  whose  means  he  was  enabled  to  keep  from 
starvation.  But  the  struggle  was  a hard  one,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a sudden  stroke  of  fortune  he  must  have  gone  under.  One  of 
the  dissenting  chapels  in  the  town  was  in  want  of  an  organist,  and 
on  applying  for  the  post,  Martin  Bromley  was  immediately  appointed. 

The  chief  reason  of  his  success  was  the  fact  that  he  was  willing 
to  take  five  pounds  a year  less  than  the  only  other  candidate  ; but 
Martin  did  not  know  this,  and  walked  the  earth  triumphant,  feeling 
that  he  had  got  his  first  step  at  last  on  the  ladder  of  fame.  The 
salary  was  but  twenty  pounds  a year,  but  it  was  enough  to  relieve  him 
from  the- wearing  strain  of  anxiety.  His  powers  seemed  to  increase 
tenfold  now  that  they  were  not  wasted  by  hopeless  struggle ; his 
music  grew  under  his  fingers  instead  of  being  ground  out  with  pain 
and  labour,  and  crowding  fancies  swept  over  his  brain  that  found 
their  natural  expression  on  the  keyboard  of  his  piano. 

There  was  another  cause  as  well  for  this  sudden  development. 
Mr.  Barrett,  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  had  a beautiful  daughter, 
and  from  her  eyes  Martin  Bromley  drew  the  light  of  inspiration. 

Caleb  Barrett  had  only  lately  come  to  Stoneham,  but  since  his 
arrival  he  had  met  with  much  acceptance  from  his  congregation. 
He  was  an  upright  man,  stern  and  strict  in  his  own  conduct,  and 
unsparing  in  condemnation  of  the  smallest  failings  in  others  ; his 
system  of  doctrine  was  a kind  of  Procrustean  bed,  and  sad  was  the 
fate  of  any  member  of  his  flock  who  did  not  reach  to  its  standard,  or 
who  exceeded  it  by  a hairsbreadth  ! 

He  loved  his  daughter  Una,  but  he  looked  upon  her  sadly,  as  an 
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embodiment  of  that  frailty  which  is  inseparable  from  womanhood. 
Her  very  name  was  a confession  of  weakness.  His  wife  had  been 
some  years  younger  than  himself,  of  a sweet  and  yielding  nature 
that  had  commended  itself  to  him,  because  it  seemed  so  pliable  to 
his  will ; but  in  the  process  of  moulding  her  she  died,  and  the  child 
whom  she  had  named  with  her  dying  breath  was  all  that  was  left  to 
him  of  thdt  brief  episode  in  his  career. 

Una  feared  her  father  more  than  she  loved  him,  but  she  was  made 
of  stronger  stuff  than  her  mother;  she  survived  the  blasts  of  his 
coldness  and  the  weight  of  his  oppression,  and  grew  up  to  a girlhood 
of  such  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace  as  must  have  melted  any  heart 
less  stern  than  that  of  Caleb  Barrett.  Many  admiring  looks  had  been 
levelled  at  her  since  she  came  to  Stoneham,  but  Una  walked  serene 
among  them  all,  like  her  fair  namesake  of  old  amid  the  perils  of  her 
path,  wrapped  in  her  own  pure  thoughts. 

But  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  appointed  Red  Cross  knight 
should  appear,  and  to  the  minister’s  daughter  he  came  in  the  guise 
of  a slight  pale  youth,  poorly  clad  and  ill  fed,  but  distinguished  from 
those  she  was  accustomed  to  meet  by  the  fire  of  genius  that  burned  in 
his  eyes.  She  felt  that  he  loved  her,  and  though  as  yet  they  had 
said  little  to  one  another,  she  knew  that  he  understood  her  as  no 
human  being  had  ever  done.  He  talked  of  things  that  seemed  to 
lift  her  out  of  everyday  life  altogether,  and  opened  a wide  new  world 
to  her  of  which  she  had  never  even  dreamed.  She  began  to  hail  his 
weekly  visit  to  her  father,  then  to  look  eagerly  for  any  chance  occasion 
that  might  bring  him  to  the  house,  and  at  last  to  count  those  days  as 
lost  on  which  she  did  not  see  him. 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  their  little  parlour  at  the  same  time  that 
Martin  in  his  garret  was  reading  the  mayor’s  paper.  Her  father  had 
gone  to  attend  a meeting  at  Eastwick,  and  he  would  not  return  till 
long  after  their  usual  hour  for  tea.  The  time  seemed  long,  and  when 
she  heard  a knock  at  the  street-door  she  looked  out  into  the  passage 
hoping  that  it  might  be  some  friend  come  to  cheer  her  in  her  solitude. 
But  the  voice  that  asked  for  her  father  was  Martin  Bromley’s,  and 
she  softly  closed  the  door  and  went  back  to  her  seat.  Much  as  she 
wished  to  see  him,  she  would  rather  have  missed  him  altogether  than 
that  he  should  guess  her  anxiety.  But  this  time  her  wishes  were 
destined  to  be  realised.  The  door  opened  a little  way  and  the  head 
of  Sally,  their  old  servant,  appeared  in  the  crack,  while  she  said 
mysteriously  : “ Here’s  that  young  man  Bromley  wanting  to  see  you.” 

“Ask  him  to  come  in,”  said  Una;  and  in  another  moment 
Martin  stood  before  her. 
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Other  people  might  have  noticed  the  shabbiness  of  his  clothes  or 
the  pallor  of  his  face,  but  Una  saw  nothing  but  the  expression  in  his 
eyes  as  he  looked  towards  her.  They  could  not  have  told  why,  but 
a deep  content  was  filling  both  their  souls. 

“My  father  is  out,”  said  Una,  after  a short  silence,  which  seemed 
more  eloquent  than  any  speech. 

“I  know,”  said  Martin,  “but  I ventured  to  come  in  because  I 
wished  to  leave  a message  for  him.  How  sweet  your  flowers  are  ! ” 
he  added,  breaking  off  his  sentence  to  go  to  the  window  and  look  out. 

It  was  only  a small  town  garden,  walled  in  and  overlooked  by 
adjoining  houses,  but  Una  loved  it  and  tended  it  carefully,  and 
flowers  were  blooming  gaily  in  all  the  borders. 

“ Will  you  come  out  and  see  the  roses  ? ” she  said,  shyly ; and 
Martin  followed  her,  too  happy  to  wonder  whether  he  ought  to  stay. 

The  evening  shadows  were  just  beginning  to  fall  and  the  twilight 
scent  of  the  flowers  came  to  greet  them  as  they  went  down  into  the 
garden.  Una  said  little,  and  Martin  walked  by  her  side  feeling  as  if 
he  were  on  enchanted  ground. 

“ Will  you  give  me  a rose  ?”  he  said  at  last.  “ I have  no  flowers.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a sweet  pity  in  her  eyes,  then  breaking 
off  a number  of  the  fragrant  buds  she  sat  down  on  the  garden  bench 
to  arrange  them. 

Martin  stood  looking  on,  a strange  sense  of  unreality  creeping 
over  him  as  he  w^atched  the  small  white  fingers  so  busy  among  the 
flowers.  But  when  she  had  finished  her  task  and  held  them  out  to 
him,  he  came  back  to  himself  with  a start  and  recalled  the  errand 
on  which  he  had  come. 

“ May  I show  you  this  ? ” he  said,  drawing  the  paper  from  his 
pocket.  “ I wanted  to  speak  to  your  father  about  it,  but  I should 
like  to  tell  you.” 

“ Oh  ! are  you  going  to  try  for  the  prize  ? ” exclaimed  Una,  her 
eyes  kindling.  “ I am  so  glad  ! ” . 

She  stopped  as  though  fearing  she  had  said  too  much,  and  bent 
her  head  so  that  Martin  could  not  see  her  face. 

“ I would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  please  you,”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

A faint  blush  flitted  over  Una’s  cheek,  but  she  did  not  speak, 
and  Martin  went  on  earnestly,  “ I can  tell  you  what  I cannot  tell 
anyone  else.  People  laugh  at  me  because  I am  poor,  or  reproach 
me  for  laziness  ; but  I would  rather  give  my  life  to  music  with  only 
a crust  in  return  than  be  the  richest  tradesman  in  the  town.  But  I 
will  succeed  ! Other  men  have  done  it  before,  and  why  should  pot 
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I ? As  soon  as  I can  save  enough  I will  go  to  London,  and  there 
I will  find  a way  to  fame,  or  make  it  ! ” 

The  words  were  commonplace  enough.  They  have  been  uttered 
by  every  young  man  of  talent  who  feels  that  he  has  a career  before 
him.  But  Una  was  no  wise  and  worldly  critic,  she  was  only  a 
loving,  impressionable  girl,  and  the  words  were  poured  out  in 
burning  accents  for  her  ears  and  hers  alone.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  she  believed  them  implicitly. 

“ I know  that  you  will  succeed  ! ” she  said,  softly. 

“ It  is  you  who  will  give  me  success  ! ” cried  Martin.  “ Since  I 
have  known  you  I have  worked  only  for  you.  Whatever  honours  I 
may  win  I shall  lay  at  your  feet.” 

A cool  wind  rustled  the  branches  of  the  trees  above  them  and 
touched  Martin’s  forehead  with  a warning  finger.  Nothing  had  been 
further  from  his  thought  when  he  first  came  into  the  garden  than  a 
declaration  of  love.  He  knew  that  he  had  no  right  to  speak  of  such 
a thing  while  he  had  neither  money  nor  position  of  his  own,  but 
the  magic  of  the  hour,  the  sympathy  of  heart  and  mind,  had  hurried 
him  on  in  spite  of  himself. 

“ I must  not  stay  longer,”  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his.  “ I have 
a flood  of  thoughts  in  my  brain,  and  I must  write  them  down  at  once 
while  your  inspiration  is  still  upon  me.” 

They  walked  silently  back  to  the  house,  but  they  had  hardly 
re-entered  the  parlour  before  the  sound  of  an  opening  door  was 
heard,  and  a step  and  voice  that  both  of  them  recognised. 

“There  is  my  father,”  said  Una,  and  as  she  uttered  the  words  he 
came  into  the  room. 

Caleb  Barrett  was  a tall,  spare  man,  with  an  iron-bound  face, 
who  seemed  to  be  always  weighing  his  fellow-men  in  the  balance  and 
finding  them  wanting.  He  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  whom 
Martin  wished  to  see  at  that  moment,  but  there  was  no  escape. 

“You  are  earlier  than  I thought  you  would  be,”  said  Una,  in  the 
timid  tone  in  which  she  always  addressed  him. 

“ I am,”  said  Caleb,  in  a sternly  decided  voice,  as  though  she 
had  questioned  the  fact  instead  of  asserting  it.  “ I intended  to  wait 
for  the  train,  but  brother  Bush  drove  me  over  in  his  conveyance. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  the  town,  but  I invited  him  to 
take  supper  with  us  before  he  returns.” 

A kind  of  mingled  pain  and  anger  ran  through  Martin’s  veins  as 
he  spoke.  He  knew  brother  Bush,  and  he  knew  what  attraction  it 
was  that  brought  him  so  often  to  Stoneham.  With  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  jealousy,  he  did  not  reflect  that  Una  was  powerless  to  pre- 
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vent  her  father  from  inviting  him,  and  having  stated  his  errand  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  he  said  good-night  coldly,  and  took  his 
departure. 

Una  watched  him  go  with  a heavy  heart,  but  she  had  no  time  to 
indulge  her  feelings.  She  knew  that  she  must  help  Sally  in  her  pre- 
parations for  supper  or  the  meal  would  never  be  on  the  table  in  time, 
and  even  with  their  combined  exertions  they  had  not  finished  when 
they  heard  brother  Bush’s  knock. 

The  Rev.  Barnabas  Bush  was  a complete  contrast  to  his  fellow 
minister  in  every  particular.  He  had  a vivacious  expression,  quick- 
glancing  shallow  eyes,  and  a mass  of  curly  hair.  It  was  a source  of 
wonder  to  many  that  he  should  be  received  as  a friend  by  Caleb 
Barrett,  for  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  many  less  unsparing 
critics  than  the  minister  of  Stoneham.  But  even  the  sternest  and 
most  impartial  of  men  is  but  mortal  after  all,  and  Caleb  w'as  not  more 
impervious  to  flattery  than  any  other  human  being.  Mr.  Bush  had 
an  object  in  view,  and  he  treated  his  friend  with  a deference  that 
was  altogether  irresistible.  The  daring  speculations,  the  soaring 
flights  of  imagination,  were  kept  out  of  sight;  and  Mr.  Barrett  had 
often  been  heard  to  remark  that  he  had  seldom  met  with  a more 
teachable  young  man  than  brother  Bush. 

Una,  for  her  part,  had  a totally  different  opinion  of  him.  She 
respected  her  father  in  spite  of  all  his  limitations,  because  she  felt 
that  he  was  sincere ; but  Barnabas  Bush,  with  his  pretensions,  his 
simulations,  and  his  attempts  to  pose  as  a latter-day  prophet,  was  the 
recipient  of  nothing  but  her  dislike. 

She  could  hardly  summon  up  patience  to  meet  him  with  ordinary 
civility  to-night ; his  shiny  broadcloth,  his  rings  and  chains,  were 
repulsive  in  her  eyes,  and  his  elaborate  mannerisms  seemed  despicable 
when  compared  with  Martin’s  straightforward  earnestness. 

“ I trust  I do  not  inconvenience  you,”  he  exclaimed,  as  she 
appeared  in  the  doorway  to  tell  her  father  that  supper  was  ready. 

Una  made  no  reply  beyond  a murmured  word  or  two,  and  turned 
to  lead  the  way,  that  she  might  avoid  his  outstretched  hand. 

Her  father  did  not  notice  her  manner.  It  seemed  to  him  be- 
coming that  women  should  be  silent,  not  only  in  the  church  but  in 
the  house,  and  he  would  have  been  displeased,  as  well  as  surprised, 
if  she  had  attempted  to  join  in  the  conversation.  But  Barnabas  did 
his  best  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  her,  asking  her  opinion  on 
the  points  discussed,  and  thinking  of  new  subjects  that  would  be 
likely  to  interest  a lady. 

“ I suppose  you  have  heard  about  the  proposed  competition  ? ” he 
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said.  “ A prize  is  offered  for  the  best  poem,  the  best  picture,  and 
the  best  piece  of  pianoforte  music.  I should  be  inclined  to  try  for 
the  poem  myself,  but  it  seems  scarcely  fair  upon  others  : I have 
written  and  published  so  much.” 

“ My  organist  intends  to  write  a piece  of  music,”  said  Caleb,  in 
his  measured  tones.  “ I hope  for  the  honour  of  our  community  that 
he  may  be  successful.” 

Una’s  eyes  brightened  at  her  father’s  words,  and  Mr.  Bush  was 
not  slow  to  remark  it.  “ He  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a man  of 
much  ability,”  he  said,  with  a sneer  ; “ people  of  low  origin  seldom 
excel  in  the  fine  arts.” 

The  falsity  of  this  speech  was  only  equalled  by  its  bad  taste,  and 
Una  would  have  done  better  not  to  reply  to  it,  but  her  indignation 
was  too  strong  for  her.  “ Mr.  Bromley  is  a man  of  genius,”  she  said, 
in  a tone  that  ought  to  have  annihilated  the  young  minister,  but 
Barnabas  Bush  was  not  easily  repressed. 

“Beauty  is  ever  the  best  judge  of  genius,”  he’said,  accompanying 
the  remark  with  a look  of  admiration  that  plunged  Una  into  a deter- 
mined silence. 

Martin,  meanwhile,  staring  moodily  from  his  garret  window,  was 
^picturing  to  himself  the  enjoyment  in  which  Una  was  passing  her 
evening  ! The  sweet  thoughts  and  delicate  fancies  that  had  filled  his 
mind  so  short  a time  before  had  all  deserted  him,  and  he  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a dull  vacuity  of  heart  and  brain.  Again  and 
again  he  tried  to  rouse  himself  from  his  painful  meditations  and  begin 
to  compose,  but  each  time  he  gave  up  in  despair.  It  was  hopeless, 
and  abandoning  the  attempt  at  last  he  went  out  to  roam  about  the 
fields  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  it  was  the  same.  A cold  wind  of 
suspicion  had  blasted  his  paradise,  and  with  the  fading  of  his  hopes 
his  powers  seemed  to  have  withered  too  ; the  more  he  laboured  the 
less  result  he  was  able  to  produce  ! 

The  eventful  day  drew  near,  and  still  not  a note  of  the  competi- 
tion was  written.  He  was  sitting  at  his  piano  vaguely  playing  a few 
bars,  when  an  air  suddenly  came  into  his  mind  that  had  taken  his 
fancy  when  he  first  tried  it.  It  was  in  an  old  music  book  that  he 
had  once  picked  up  at  a second-hand  bookstall,  and  fetching  it  now 
he  turned  over  the  leaves  and  began  to  play. 

The  name  at  the  head  of  the  page  was  an  unknown  one  to  him, 
but  there  was  a spirit  and  swing  about  the  music  that  filled  him  with 
delight,  and  as  he  played  he  wished  that  some  similar  conception 
would  inspire  his  own  brain,  But  still  his  mind  was  blank,  and  when 
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he  tried  to  force  out  a few  ideas  the  only  result  was  a sense  of  painful 
confusion. 

Then  a temptation  crept  into  his  soul,  coming  he  knew  not 
whence,  but  with  a force  he  could  not  resist.  Why  should  he  not 
copy  out  the  work  of  the  man  so  long  dead  and  forgotten  and  send 
it  in  as  his  own  ? It  could  do  no  harm  now  to  the  composer,  while 
it  might  win  for  him  success  and  triumph  and  even  love  itself  ! He 
knew  who  the  judge  was  to  be — an  organist  from  the  cathedral  town 
of  Bexland,  a man  whose  reputation  was  great  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  of  whose  knowledge  Martin  thought  little.  The  chances  of 
detection  were  small,  his  difficulty  was  to  reconcile  the  lie  to  his  own 
conscience  ; it  was  the  inward  judge  that  he  feared  and  before  whom 
he  trembled. 

Again  and  again  the  temptation  swept  over  him,  and  each  time 
with  increasing  power.  It  was  not  for  his  own  sake  that  he  cared  so 
much  to  succeed,  but  the  thought  of  being  crowned  victor  in  Una’s  eyes 
filled  him  with  an  intoxication  that  drowned  his  better  judgment. 
His  struggles  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  last  they  ceased 
altogether.  As  he  found  pen  and  paper  and  lifted  the  old  music  book 
on  to  the  table,  he  knew  that  the  battle  was  lost. 


Chapter  II. 

The  Rev.  Barnabas  Bush  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  himself  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  anyone  whom  he  chose  to  fascinate  could 
resist  him  ; but  something  in  Una’s  manner  when  Martin  Bromley 
was  mentioned  had  made  him  vaguely  uneasy,  and  he  resolved  to 
get  him  out  of  his  path.  He  had  a friend  at  a distance  wffio  was  in 
need  of  an  organist  for  his  chapel  ; the  salary  was  thirty  pounds  a year, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  extra  ten  pounds  would  tempt  such  a 
poverty-stricken  creature  as  Bromley.  So  with  the  letter  in  his  pocket 
he  drove  over  to  Stoneham  in  all  haste. 

Martin’s  landlady  was  highly  impressed  with  Mr.  Bush’s  manner 
and  appearance  when  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  her  cottage,  and 
would  have  received  him  with  all  honour  ; but  it  was  her  washing-day 
and  her  arms  were  buried  in  soapsuds,  while  three  crying  children 
were  clinging  to  her  skirts. 

“ Never  mind,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Bush,  with  his  usual  urbanity. 
“ I’ll  find  my  way  up.  The  top  attic,  I think  you  said  ? ” And  leav- 
ing his  horse  in  the  care  of  a willing  urchin  he  began  to  climb  the 
steep  stairs. 

It  was  still  quite  light  out-of-doors,  but  the  higher  he  went  the 
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darker  it  grew,  and  when  at  last  the  attic  door  came  in  sight  he  was 
not  surprised  to  see  the  gleam  of  a candle  through  its  chinks. 
Barnabas  was  something  like  the  man  who,  while  scorning  to  be 
called  an  eavesdropper,  liked  to  hear  what  people  said,  and  stepping 
softly  up  the  last  few  stairs  he  pushed  the  unlatched  door  gently  open 
and  looked  in. 

A solitary  tallow  dip  was  flaring  on  the  table,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  looked  round  the  bare  and  comfortless  room.  But 
it  was  the  figure  in  the  broken  cane  chair  that  engaged  his  real 
interest,  the  figure  clad  in  well-worn  garments  with  its  head  sunk 
upon  its  arms  as  though  buried  in  slumber. 

Mr.  Bush  came  quietly  forward  and  looked  over  Martin’s 
shoulder.  A sheet  of  music  paper  lay  before  him,  and  by  its  side  a 
stained  and  worm-eaten  folio.  The  pen  was  still  clasped  between 
his  fingers,  but,  wearied  out  with  the  mental  struggle  he  had  passed 
through,  he  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  task. 

At  first  the  silent  watcher  did  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he 
saw,  and  he  was  about  to  lay  his  hand  on  Martin’s  shoulder  and 
wake  him  from  his  slumbers  ; but  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the 
mayor’s  paper,  which  was  half-hidden  under  the  old  music-book,  and 
a strange  look  came  over  his  face.  In  a moment  he  recognised  that 
he  had  his  rival  in  his  power,  and,  drawing  back  a step,  he  stood 
wrapped  in  profound  thought.  Should  he  wake  Martin  and  charge 
him  with  attempted  cheating  ? No,  the  evidence  was  not  yet  clear 
enough  ; after  all,  he  might  not  intend  to  send  in  the  plagiarised 
composition.  He  must  be  allowed  actually  to  offer  it  to  the  judge, 
or  there  would  be  no  opportunity  of  unmasking  him  ; so,  having 
noted  in  his  pocket-book  the  name  of  the  composer  and  the  first  few 
bars  of  the  music,  the  young  minister  stole  quietly  from  the  room. 

The  next  few  days  passed  over  uneventfully.  Barnabas  Bush 
was  absent  in  London,  and  Martin  was  far  too  restless  and  unhappy 
to  trust  himself  in  Una’s  presence  ; he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
for  the  misery  that  had  taken  possession  of  him  since  he  sent  in  his 
manuscript  never  left  him  by  night  or  day. 

The  prize  awards  were  not  to  be  made  known  till  the  ceremony 
took  place ; and  when  the  day  at  last  arrived,  the  whole  town  was 
in  a state  of  excitement.  Never  within  the  memory  of  man  had 
the  quiet  old  place  looked  so  gay.  In  response  to  the  urgent  appeal 
of  the  mayor,  the  townspeople  had  decorated  their  houses  with  flags 
and  inscriptions,  a triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  in  the  principal 
street,  and  the  town  hall  was  a perfect  blaze  of  bunting.  Lord 
Harefield,  with  his  son  and  future  daughter-in-law,  were  to  be  met 
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on  the  steps  with  an  address  of  congratulation,  and  then  to  be  con- 
ducted to  their  places  on  the  dais  of  honour. 

It  was  a grand  scheme,  and  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  to  be 
accomplished  without  a hitch.  The  noble  party  arrived  amid  the 
cheers  of  the  populace  ; the  mayor  in  robes  and  chain  of  office 
received  them  with  the  most  splendid  pomposity,  and  Lord  Hare- 
field  replied  to  the  address  in  a strain  of  courteous  compliment  that 
was  felt  to  be  altogether  appropriate. 

Una  and  her  father  were  among  the  first  to  enter  the  town  hall, 
for  one  of  their  chapel  elders  was  a member  of  the  corporation, 
and  had  secured  them  a good  seat.  She  looked  round,  hoping  to 
discover  Martin’s  face  among  the  crowd,  but  without  success.  She 
was  not  surprised  that  he  had  kept  away  from  her,  for  she  had 
pictured  him  employing  every  moment  over  his  composition. 

The  music  prize  was  the  first  to  be  bestowed,  and  after  an  ex- 
planatory speech  from  the  mayor.  Lord  Harefield  rose  from  his  seat. 
The  whole  audience  were  deeply  interested,  but  no  heart  beat  so  fast 
as  Una’s  while  she  waited  for  his  announcement. 

“ I have  much  pleasure,”  he  began,  “ in  declaring  the  name  of 
the  first  prizewinner.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the  town  of  Stoneham, 
which  originated  this  scheme,  should  supply  the  successful  com- 
petitor. I will  ask  Mr.  Martin  Bromley  to  step  forward.” 

The  applause  that  followed  his  words  was  silenced  as  Martin  sat 
down  to  the  piano.  He  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips  were  firmly  set 
together,  but  he  did  not  pause  or  falter,  and  played  the  prize  compe- 
tition with  a brilliancy  and  fervour  that  carried  his  audience  with  him. 

Loud  cheers  broke  out  as  he  finished,  and  as  he  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  his  eyes  met  Una’s  for  a moment,  and  in  spite  of 
all  a thrill  of  exultation  ran  through  his  veins.  The  cheering  ceased, 
and  silence  fell  over  the  assembly  as  Lord  Harefield  rose  to  speak. 
But  suddenly  a voice  broke  upon  the  stillness,  and  all  faces  were  turned 
towards  Barnabas  Bush,  who  stood  up  in  his  place  with  a large  book 
in  his  hand. 

“ My  lord,  Mr.  Ma37or,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began  in  his 
most  deferential  tones  ; “ I am  exceedingly  sorry  to  interrupt  the 
ceremony,  but  truth  and  justice  demand  my  interference.  I have 
evidence  to  show  that  the  composition  just  about  to  receive  the  prize 
is  not  the  original  production  of  Mr.  Bromley,  but  was  copied  by 
him  from  a printed  and  published  work.” 

A silence  of  consternation  followed  his  words,  and  before  the 
excitement  of  the  audience  had  time  to  break  out,  Lord  Harefield 
stepped  forward. 
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“ This  is  a very  serious  accusation,”  he  said,  “ and  I must  say 
that  it  should  have  been  made  in  private  and  not  kept  back  for  this 
occasion.  The  musical  critic  who  acted  as  judge  awards  the  prize 
to  Mr.  Bromley,  and  we  must  abide  by  his  decision.” 

The  mayor,  however,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied.  “ For  the  honour 
of  the  town  this  accusation  must  be  disproved,”  he  said.  “ With  your 
permission,  my  lord,  I will  call  on  Mr.  Bush  to  tell  us  what  proof  he 
can  show  that  his  words  are  correct.” 

Nothing  loth,  Barnabas  Bush  stepped  forth  from  his  place,  and,  book 
in  hand,  mounted  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  platform.  “ Here  is  my 
proof,”  he  said,  going  up  to  the  table  and  laying  the  open  book  upon  it. 

The  musician  from  Bexland  came  forward  at  the  mayor’s  sum- 
mons with  the  manuscript  in  his  hand.  It  Weas  decidedly  to  his  own 
disadvantage  should  IMr.  Bush’s  words  prove  true,  but  he  could  not 
deny  the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes. 

“ I am  afraid  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,”  he  said  at  last,  as  he 
looked  pitifully  at  Martin,  who  stood  silent  and  still  in  his  place  on 
the  platform. 

“Can  you  say  nothing  to  clear  yourself  ? ” he  whispered,  turning 
towards  him.  “ Unconscious  imitation  ? Any  plea  of  that  sort  ? ” 
a Martin  did  not  answer  for  a moment,  then  he  took  a step  for- 
ward and  unclosed  his  white  lips  to  speak.  “ I have  nothing  to  urge 
in  defence,”  he  said,  “ for  I will  not  add  to  my  guilt  by  a lie.  My 
ideas  forsook  me  when  I began  to  write,  and  I yielded  to  temptation 
and  copied  my  manuscript  from  a book  that  I had  in  my  possession.” 

He  faltered  for  an  instant,  as  though  he  would  have  added  some- 
thing, but  no  opportunity  was  given  him  ; hardly  had  he  ended  before 
a storm  of  hisses  and  groans  rose  from  the  audience.  The  people 
of  Eastwick  were  virtuously  indignant  and  the  people  of  Stoneham 
were  mortified  and  angry  to  the  last  degree. 

“ Cowards  ! ” exclaimed  Lord  Harefield  ; “ it’s  shameful  to  hit  a 
man  when  he’s  down.” 

But  the  tempest  ran  too  high  to  be  appeased  by  any  remon- 
strances, and,  seeing  that  his  words  had  no  effect.  Lord  Harefield 
turned  towards  Martin  and  held  out  his  hand. 

“ I honour  a man  who  can  make  such  a brave  confession,”  he 
said. 

iSIartin  hardly  touched  the  kind  hand  held  out  to  him  ; his  heart 
was  too  full  ; the  hisses  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  waves  of  an 
angry  sea,  and,  having  swept  the  room  in  one  sad  glance,  he  turned 
and  escaped  through  the  side  door,  followed  by  a parting  groan  from 
the  people, 
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No  words  can  describe  the  rage  that  filled  the  souls  of  the  mayor 
and  corporation.  All  their  elaborate  plans  and  their  successful 
preparations  were  dashed  to  the  ground  in  a moment  by  this  cata- 
strophe. Stoneham  would  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  the  people  of  Eastwick  would  be  more  triumphant 
than  ever.  The  rest  of  the  ceremony  seemed  flat  and  wearisome  to 
everybody,  and  no  sooner  had  the  guests  departed  and  the  audience 
dispersed,  than  Caleb  Barrett  was  summoned  to  the  council  chamber 
and  asked  to  dismiss  his  organist  with  contumely. 

Una  waited  long  and  sadly  for  her  father’s  return  that  evening. 
Her  mind  was  in  a tumult  of  feeling,  and  she  could  scarcely  control 
her  agitation.  She  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been  able  to 
stand  by  Martin  in  th^t  terrible  moment,  but  she  was  only  a woman, 
and  must  sit  silent  while  the  man  she  loved  was  left  alone  in  his 
misery. 

It  seemed  hours  to  her  before  her  father  came  in,  but  it  was  still 
quite  early  in  the  evening  when  she  heard  him  at  the  door.  She 
would  have  flown  out  to  ask  his  tidings,  but  her  heart  stood  still  as 
she  recognised  Barnabas  Bush’s  voice. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  he  was  saying  ; ‘‘it  is  exactly  what 
he  deserves.” 

Una  could  not  speak,  but  she  looked  anxiously  at  her  father,  and 
he  answered  her  mute  appeal. 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  he  said,  “ I have  acquiesced  in  the  desire  of  the 
mayor.  Bromley  is  to  be  dismissed  at  once,  and  the  story  of  his 
crime  is  to  be  entered  upon  the  town  records.  I shudder  to  think 
that  we  have  cherished  such  a serpent  in  our  midst.” 

“ I am  very  glad  to  have  been  the  means  of  unmasking  him,” 
said  Barnabas  Bush  in  his  self-satisfied  tones. 

Una  turned  upon  him  in  a sudden  blaze  of  indignation.  “ I 
wonder  how  you  can  dare  to  speak  of  it  ! ” she  cried  ; “ you  must 
have  known  it  all  beforehand,  or  you  would  not  have  brought  that 
copy  of  the  book  to-day,  and  yet,  instead  of  trying  to  prevent  him 
from  doing  it,  you  waited  till  you  could  strike  him  down  cruelly. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  you,  in  my  eyes.”  Her  anger  melted 
suddenly  into  tears,  and  she  rushed  from  the  room. 

Barnabas  felt  a little  uncomfortable.  Lord  Harefield  had  said 
almost  the  same  thing  before  he  left  the  hall,  and  it  had  disgusted 
him  exceedingly.  It  had  never  struck  him  that  anyone  could  object 
to  his  proceedings  ; the  dramatic  instinct  was  strong  in  him,  and  it 
had  pleased  him  beyond  measure  to  think  of  figuring  as  hero  in  such 
a scene.  He  was  highly  annoyed  at  Lord  Harewood’s  rebuke,  for 
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he  liked  to  be  in  good  odour  with  all  men  \ but  Una’s  words  took 
less  effect  upon  him  ; it  was  only  the  result  of  her  feminine  excitability. 
Let  her  alone  for  a little  while,  and  it  would  all  pass  off ! 

This  was  the  advice  that  he  gave  her  father,  who  was  almost 
speechless  with  indignation  at  her  behaviour,  and  who,  in  the  stress 
of  his  feeling,  was  only  too  ready  to  assent  to  the  young  minister’s 
hint  that  in  his  keeping  alone  Una  would  find  safety. 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  meanwhile  crying  her  heart 
out  in  her  bedroom.  She  lamented  Martin’s  deed  far  more  than 
anyone  else,  but,  like  Lord  Harefield,  she  honoured  the  man  who 
was  not  ashamed  to  confess  what  he  had  done  amiss.  Such  a spirit 
seemed  far  more  worthy  in  her  eyes  than  the  cruelty  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  his  accuser.  The  more  she  thought  of  Martin  the 
more  eagerly  she  longed  to  comfort  him,  but  she  knew  that  her  father 
would  never  allow  her  to  speak  to- him  again. 

The  room  was  growing  darker  while  she  sat,  and  as  the  clock 
struck  nine  she  started  to  her  feet.  She  would  go  to  him  now  ; it 
might  be  her  last  chance  ! 

Without  pausing  to  think  she  went  out,  and  locking  her  door  on 
the  other  side,  put  the  key  into  her  pocket,  and  went  down  into  the 
street.  She  knew  the  cottage  where  Martin  lodged,  and,  hastening 
hrough  the  more  unfrequented  streets,  she  reached  the  little  lane  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There  was  no  one  in  sight,  for  almost  the 
whole  population  had  gone  to  view  the  torchlight  fete  which  was 
taking  place  in  the  mayor’s  grounds,  and  which  the  authorities  were 
all  the  more  anxious  to  make  successful,  because  of  the  afternoon’s 
misfortunes. 

But  though  the  cottage  door  stood  open  and  no  one  was  near, 
Una  felt  suddenly  that  she  could  not  enter.  An  unseen  but  effectual 
barrier  prevented  her,  and  instead  of  opening  the  garden  gate  she 
leant  against  it  with  a sensation  of  despair. 

But  as  she  stood  there  in  the  gathering  darkness  a sound  came 
floating  down  from  Martin’s  open  window — a sound  as  sweet  and 
full  as  an  angelic  song — and  she  hardly  drew  her  breath  as  she 
listened.  In  this  hour  of  distress  all  the  creations  of  his  fancy  had 
returned  to  console  him,  and  now  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  avail 
the  harmonies  came  pouring  from  his  fingers,  and  the  old  piano 
seemed  transformed  as  he  played.  It  was  the  story  of  his  own 
heart  that  he  put  into  music  ; his  love,  his  ambition,  his  longing,  and 
his  despair  ; and  Una  understood  every  note  as  though  it  had  been 
a spoken  word. 

How  long  she  stood  there  she  never  knew,  but  at  last  the  music 
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ceased  with  a broken  minor  chord,  and  looking  up  she  saw  Martin’s 
white  face  at  the  window.  Instinctively  she  shrank  a little  further 
back,  but  though  his  gaze  fell  full  upon  her  he  gave  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition. She  did  not  know  that  as  she  stood  there  with  the  moon- 
light falling  upon  her,  she  seemed  to  him  only  the  bright  vision  of 
his  dreams  sent  to  assure  him  of  her  love  and  forgiveness. 

The  night  wind  came  shivering  up  through  the  trees,  a cloud 
went  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  Martin  turned  away  from  the 
window  as  his  vision  faded. 

Una  stood  still  for  a moment  after  he  had  gone,  but  the 
numbing  sensation  that  had  crept  over  her  was  suddenly  broken  by 
the  sound  of  a footstep  coming  nearer  and  nearer  up  the  narrow 
lane.  She  knew  that  a passer-by  could  not  fail  to  see  her,  and, 
keeping  on  the  grass  that  edged  the  road,  she  walked  on  a step  or 
two,  hoping  that  the  shadow  of  the  hedge  would  prevent  her  from 
being  recognised. 

But  in  another  moment  a well-known  voice  sent  the  blood 
rushing  through  her  veins  with  sickening  force.  “Miss  Barrett, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ? ” exclaimed  Barnabas  Bush. 

That  he  should  know  her  secret  would  at  another  time  have 
filled  her  with  horror,  but  she  was  past  any  feeling  of  that  kind  now. 

“ I came  here  that  I might  tell  Mr.  Bromley  that  I am  unchanged 
towards  him  by  what  has  happened,”  she  said  proudly,  “ but  I have 
not  spoken  to  him,  and  after  all  it  does  not  matter,  for  he  knows  it 
without  words.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  there  is  an  engagement  between  you  ? ” 
cried  Barnabas,  fear  for  his  own  prospects  outweighing  every  other 
idea. 

“ There  is  no  actual  engagement,  but  we  love  one  another  more 
than  all  the  world  beside.” 

Barnabas  stared  at  her  in  undisguised  astonishment.  She  had 
always  seemed  to  him  so  timid  and  so  reserved  that  he  could  not 
understand  this  sudden  change  in  her  demeanour,  but  he  tried  to 
conceal  his  feelings  under  an  extra  boldness  of  manner. 

“ I little  thought  what  I should  find  when  I offered  to  bring  your 
father’s  message  of  dismissal,”  he  said  ; “ it  was  a good  thing  for 
you  that  he  did  not  come  himself.” 

“ I do  not  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Una,  coldly. 

“You  would  soon  find  out  if  I were  to  tell  him  ! ” said  Barnabas. 
“ But  you  need  not  be  afraid  ; I love  you  too  much  to  get  you  into 
trouble,  and  if  only  you  will  love  me  in  return  I will  betray  you  to 
no  mortal  ear,” 
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He  had  calculated  on  her  dread  of  blame  or  ridicule,  but  he 
little  knew  the  pure  courage  of  the  nature  with  which  he  had  to 
deal. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a moment  with  scorn  flashing  from  her 
grey  eyes,  then  answered  him  in  clear,  unfaltering  tones,  “ I have 
done  nothing  of  which  I am  ashamed  ; I shall  tell  my  father  all  as 
soon  as  I see  him.  Though  he  may  be  hard,  he  is  a just  man  ; he  is 
not  cruel,  like  you,  who  love  not  only  to  make  people  suffer  but  to 
watch  their  sufferings.  Even  if  there  were  no  one  else  in  the  world 
I would  never  speak  to  you  again.” 

There  was  no  passion  in  her  voice,  only  a cold  and  calm  decision 
that  made  it  sound  strangely  like  her  father’s.  Neither  tears  nor 
anger  would  have  moved  Barnabas  in  the  least  ; he  would  merely 
have  waved  them  aside  as  a necessary  and  harmless  agitation  ; but 
there  was  something  in  this  self-possession  that  cowed  him  ; he  was 
proof  against  reproaches,  but  contempt  had  still  power  to  pierce 
between  the  joints  of  his  harness.  The  whole  look  of  the  man  was 
altered  as  he  heard  her,  and  when  she  hastened  her  steps  to  escape 
from  him,  he  made  no  attempt  to  follow  her. 

Caleb  Barrett  looked  up  from  his  book  in  amazement  when  the 
daughter,  whom  he  believed  to  be  safely  asleep  after  the  day’s  excite- 
ment, came  in  and  stood  before  him.  She  waited  for  no  questions, 
but  told  her  story  in  a few  brief  words  that,  quiet  as ' they  were, 
carried  conviction  to  his  unwilling  heart.  With  more  kindness  than 
she  had  ever  seen  in  him,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  her 
hand  in  his. 

“ My  dear  child,”  he  said,  “ the  young  man  is  quite  unworthy  of 
you.  After  the  sin  that  he  has  committed,  I can  never  allow  your 
union.  I grieve  for  your  sorrow,  but  I have  known  sorrow  myself,  and 
believe  me  it  is  a transient  feeling.” 

Una  looked  at  him  with  a strange  directness  that  would  at 
another  time  have  been  impossible  to  her.  “ You  may  have  known 
sorrow,”  she  said,  “ but  have  you  ever  known  love  ? ” 

Caleb  made  no  answer.  Her  words  had  gone  through  all  the 
defences  that  he  had  erected  round  his  heart,  through  the  dulling 
influences  of  time  itself,  and  had  struck  upon  a wound  that  lay 
hidden  beneath  the  calm  griefs  of  his  manhood.  Una  did  not 
understand  the  sudden  pallor  of  his  face,  nor  the  trembling  hand  that 
held  her  own,  but  still  less  did  she  understand  the  impulse  that  made 
him  fold  her  to  his  breast  as  he  had  never  done  in  all  his  life  before. 

Long  after  she  had  left  him  he  sat  in  his  study,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands  and  every  nerve  quivering  with  a pain  that  he  had  thought 
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long  dead.  “ God  forbid  that  she  should  suffer  so,”  he  said  to  him- 
self at  last,  “ and  yet,  how  can  I condone  such  a crime  as  his  ? The 
problem  is  too  hard  for  me  to  solve.” 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat  there  trying  to  steel  his  heart  to  her  pain, 
then  vainly  trying  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  what  he  believed 
would  be  her  gain,  till  at  length  he  gave  it  up  as  a knot  too  difficult 
for  him  to  unravel. 

And  all  the  while  the  knot  had  been  cut  by  another  hand  than 
his,  for  when  morning  dawned  in  Martin’s  garret,  he  lay  cold  and 
silent,  with  a smile  upon  his  lips  as  of  one  who  had  fought  his  last 
battle  and  won. 

Barnabas  Bush  was  never  seen  in  Stoneham  again.  He  soon 
received  a “ call  ” to  another  part  of  the  country  which  he  found  it 
convenient  to  accept,  and  any  regrets  at  his  departure  were  quickly 
forgotten.  But  the  elder  minister  still  labours  on,  greyer  and  feebler, 
but  more  kindly  than  of  yore,  and  by  his  side  may  yet  be  seen  his 
beautiful  daughter,  with  a far-away  look  in  her  eyes  as  of  one  who 
listens  for  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still. 
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DURHAM  AND  THE  BISHOPS 
PALATINE. 


For  every  lover  of  the  historic  and  antique,  for  those  who 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  ancient  memorials,  there  are 
few  more  pleasurable  experiences  than  the  perambulation  of  an  old 
cathedral  city.  The  venerable  pile  itself,  sprung  from  the  majestic 
past,  those  colossal  times  which  are  departing  almost  daily,  with 
lingering  steps,  from  the  heart  of  the  land,  and  furling  the  mighty 
shadows  that  they  cast,  is  a sign  and  symbol  of  the  faith  of  w'hich  it 
is  the  offspring.  ]Men’s  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  times  when 
its  foundations  were  laid,  and  dwell  upon  its  associations  which 
hitherto,  perhaps,  have  been  only  names  in  the  pages  of  history  or 
romance.  Recollections  and  hopes  crowd  upon  the  mind  together. 
The  past  and  the  future  join  hands  ; and  bygone  greatness,  it  is  felt, 
is  the  ^egis  and  the  screen  beneath  which  high  hearts  have  caught 
true  inspiration  for  the  work  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  later 
days  to  recognise  and  to  know.  Durham  is  a case  in  point.  A 
walk  through  the  grey,  venerable,  time-worn  city,  redolent  of  ancient 
glories,  brings  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  intelligent  and  imagina- 
tive pilgrim  the  early  period  of  British  history,  the  very  beginnings 
of  the  history  of  that  country  which  \ve  now  know  as  England. 
Here,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he  realises  the  missions  of  Cuthbert 
and  Columba,  and  the  pathetic  struggles  of  Christianity  with 
Paganism.  Here  too,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  he  realises  the 
spirit  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  successive  shiftings  of  the 
political  fortunes  of  the  land  which,  by  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  had  reduced  that  strange  remnant  of  the  Norman  sway,  the 
Bishop  Palatine,  to  a shadow  of  his  former  glory.  The  city  is,  in 
short,  an  index  to  the  national  history.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest,  most 
intelligible,  records  of  its  life,  the  reflection  of  its  thoughts  and 
emotions,  its  progress  and  retrogression  alike  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 

When  the  rude  Dane  burn’d  their  pile, 

The  monks  fled  forth  from  Holy  Isle  : 
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O’er  northern  mountain,  marsh,  and  moor. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 

Seven  years  Saint  Cuthbert’s  corpse  they  bore. 

k • • • t • 

Chester-le-Street  and  Ripon  saw 
His  holy  corpse,  ere  Wardilaw 
Hail’d  him  with  joy  and  fear  ; 

And  after  many  wanderings  past 
He  chose  his  lordly  seat  at  last. 

Where  his  cathedral  huge  and  vast. 

Looks  down  upon  the  Wear  ; 

There,  deep  in  Durham’s  Gothic  shade, 

His  relics  are  in  secret  laid. 

The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  the  source  of  the  foregoing  lines. 
They  form  part  of  the  second  canto  of  “Marmion.”  Poetical 
though  they  be,  they  have  the  merit  of  expressing,  with  a fair 
approximation  to  exactitude,  the  rise  of  Durham  cathedral,  one  of 
the  fairest  glories  of  all  Northumbria. 

For  the  origin  of  this  stately  foundation  we  must  go  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  fane  itself.  Off  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
and  within  sight  of  land,  there  is  a group  of  islands  known  as  Fame 
Islands.  One  of  them,  Lindisfarne,  or  Holy  Island  as  it  is  often 
called,  in  the  seventh  century  was  the  seat  of  a Scottish  monk 
named  Aidan,  and  his  brethren.  Holy  Island  was  a retreat  well 
adapted  for  religious  meditation,  and  was  rendered  solemn  by  the 
presence  of  the  fretting  and  chafing  German  Ocean,  the  restless  tide 
of  which  daily  excluded  the  residents  from  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
mainland.  Here,  in  course  of  time,  Aidan  died,  and  the  sixth  of  his 
successors  was  Cuthbert.  Much  uncertainty  wraps  the  life  of  this 
holy  man.  Probably  the  personality  of  no  other  Northumbrian 
saint  has  been  so  obscured  by  the  monkish  chroniclers  with  the 
gaudy  pigments  of  wonder  and  of  mystery.  Some  musty  records  of 
monastic  existence  aver  that  he  was  of  regal  extraction.  Others 
maintain  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  a shepherd,  and  became  a 
Churchman  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  vision.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  a Churchman  he  certainly  became,  and,  being  canonised 
after  his  death,  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  become  the  patron  saint 
of  the  diocese. 

The  eighth  century  was  one  of  turmoil  in  England,  and  by  the 
close  of  it  Northumbria  was  overrun  by  the  Danes.  Monastic 
establishments  had  no  peace,  and  the  good  brethren  of  Lindisfarne 
were  fain  to  abandon  their  quiet  sea-girt  home,  and  to  go  forth,  like 
one  of  old,  not  knowing  whither  they  went.  St.  Cuthbert  had 
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directed  that  when  he  died  his  body  should  be  buried  in  a stone 
coffin,  in  the  oratory  of  his  hermitage  at  Fame,  a dreary  island 
whither  he  had  retreated  to  lead  a more  austere  life  than  that  which 
was  led  by  his  more  luxurious  brethren.  Nor  was  that  all.  The 
saint  had  ordered  that  if  the  island  should  ever  be  invaded  by  Pagan 
Danes,  whose  incursions  were  so  disquieting  to  the  peaceful  Chris- 
tians who  dwelt  on  the  mainland,  his  brethren  should  flee,  bearing 
his  bones  with  them.  In  the  year  687  the  holy  man  departed  this 
transitory  life,  and  his  body  was  solemnly  enshrined,  contrary  to  his 
express  wishes,  on  the  right  side  of  the  high  altar.  Local  tradition 
still  loves  to  assert  that  St.  Cuthbert  yet  retains  an  affection  for  the 
residence  at  Lindisfarne  which  he  occupied  while  in  the  flesh,  that 
he  often  revisits  it  in  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  and  on  one  of  the 
rocks,  which  he  uses  as  an  anvil,  forges  what  are  popularly  called  his 
beads.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  thinking  of  this  quaint  tradition  when 
composing  his  “ Marmion,”  and  some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
how,  in  the  second  canto  of  that  beautiful  poem,  he  represents  the 
nuns  of  St.  Hilda’s  Abbey,  on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  as  sending  to 
their  sisters  of  Lindisfarne  in  order  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of 
that  marvellous  legend,  the  truth  of  which,  however,  on  a.  priori 
grounds,  they  were  affecting  to  reject  : 

But  fair  St.  Hilda’s  nuns  would  learn 
If,  on  a rock  by  Lindisfarne, 

St.  Cuthbert  sits  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-borne  beads  that  bear  his  name  : 

Such  tales  had  ^Yhitby’s  fishers  told, 

And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 

A deaden’d  clang— a huge  dim  form 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering  storm 
And  night  were  closing  round. 

But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 

The  nuns  of  Lindisfarne  disclaim. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  hour  dreaded  so  many  times  came 
in  real  earnest.  Before,  however,  the  barbarians  swooped  down 
upon  Lindisfarne  their  prey  had  fled.  Bishop  Eardulph  and  his 
numerous  colony  of  monks  had  received  the  alarm,  and  had  departed, 
bearing  with  them  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  other  precious 
relics  in  one  shrine.  From  place  to  place  the  brethren  wandered, 
vainly  seeking,  like  the  patriarch’s  dove,  repose  for  the  soles  of  their 
feet.  At  length,  in  882,  Eardulph  established  his  see  at  Chester-le- 
Street.  Here,  in  this  retreat,  calm  religion  sweetened  the  hours  of 
those  retired  from  the  world  and  its  vain  allurements,  and  here  the 
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poor,  the  sick,  the  fatherless,  the  widow,  and  the  weary  traveller 
found  at  all  times  a comfortable  asylum.  For  113  years  Chesterde- 
Street  was  untroubled  by  the  presence  of  the  Danes  ; but  they  came 
at  last.  The  good  monks  were  again  compelled  to  fly  with  their 
burden  to  Ripon  in  Yorkshire,  and  when  the  road  was  clear  and 
the  land  had  rest  they  quitted  Ripon,  intending  to  return  to  their 
forsaken  cathedral  on  Holy  Isle.  On  the  road,  however,  they  came 
to  a spot  called  Wrdelau,  an  eminence  which  commands  a flne 
prospect  of  the  Vale  of  the  Wear.  Here  the  ark  containing  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  became  suddenly  fixed  and  immovable.  Hard 
as  the  monks  tried,  it  resisted  all  their  efforts  to  remove  it.  It  was 
a sign,  said  some,  from  Heaven,  that  the  saint  had  no  desire  to  return 
to  his  former  earthly  abode.  For  three  days  the  monks  continued  in 
prayer  and  fasting.  At  length  the  saint  appeared  to  one  of  the  monks  in 
a dream,  and  bade  them  direct  their  steps  to  Dunhelm.  Immediately 
they  obeyed,  and  their  wanderings  ceased.  On  the  summit  of  a 
peninsula  which  was  formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river  Wear,  a 
temporary  receptacle  for  St.  Cuthbert’s  body  was  erected.  Soon  a 
small  city  was  formed  in  the  vicinity,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  St.  Cuthbert’s  body  was  borne  with  honour  to  a church 
of  stone  which  Aldhun,  the  bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  Uhtred, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  all  the  population  between  the  Coquet 
and  the  Tees,  had  reared  in  his  honour.  Yet  a little  while,  and  this 
church,  solid  and  durable  as  it  was,  passed  away  to  make  room  for 
a nobler  and  statelier  fane.  It  is  this  magnificent  structure  which 
still  meets  the  eye  of  the  visitor  to  Durham,  and  presents  in  its 
massive  strength  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Normans  which  Western  Christendom  can  boast. 

We  must  warn  our  readers  at  this  point  that  our  aim  is  now 
strictly  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  paper,  and  that  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  trace  the  history  of  Durham  in  itself,  or  to  attempt  any 
archseological  discussion  either  of  the  city  or  of  the  cathedral, 

Whose  massive  arches  broad  and  round, 

That  rise  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns  short  and  low, 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known  ; 

By  pointed  aisle  and  shafted  stalk 
The  arcades  of  an  alley’d  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 

What  we  shall  attempt  is  simply  to  discuss,  within  brief  limits,  the 
rise,  growth,  progress,  and  fall  of  that  order  of  prelates  whom  Durham 
sheltered  for  seven  centuries,  and  to  indicate  their  position  in  the 
political  history  of  the  realm. 
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Dire  as  was  the  havoc  which  the  Danish  invaders  and  the  Scottish 
marauders  wrought  upon  Durham  and  its  vicinity,  direr  still  were  the 
ravages  which  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  satellites  wrought  by 
fire  and  sword  at  a subsequent  period.  The  North  of  England 
obstinately  resisted  the  Norman  Duke.  It  was  useless  merely  to  vow 
vengeance  against  the  provinces.  By  sheer  force  of  arms  alone  could 
the  inhabitants  be  subjugated.  To  this  end  the  Conqueror  sent  one 
of  his  nobles,  Robert  Comyn  by  name,  to  enforce  his  sovereignty.  At 
the  head  of  700  men  the  haughty  and  imperious  Comyn  marched 
into  Durham.  Egelwin  the  bishop,  who  had  wisely  acknowledged 
the  Norman  Duke  as  his  sovereign  liege,  besought  the  new-comer  to 
be  merciful  towards  the  citizens  ; but  it  was  useless  to  prefer  such  a 
petition.  Disdaining  all  entreaties  the  intrepid  Comyn  passed  on. 
On  the  following  morning  the  townsfolk  of  Durham  found  the  foe  at 
their  gates.  The  soldiers  who  had  been  dispersed  within  the  city 
they  soon  vanquished,  the  house  in  which  Comyn  took  refuge  they 
set  on  fire,  and  in  the  flames  the  rash  warrior  perished.  Awful  was 
the  retribution  which  William  the  Conqueror  exacted  when  he 
received  these  tidings.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  he 
marched  to  Durham  to  avenge  the  death  of  Comyn.  His  march 
was  traced  in  characters  of  blood.  Every  village  for  a distance  of 
sixty  miles  between  York  and  Durham  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  Even  the  sanctity  of  the  monastic 
cloister  failed  to  afford  any  protection  from  the  sword  of  the  relent- 
less avenger.  When  the  horrible  work  of  carnage  was  over,  but  not 
till  then,  the  miserable  people  submitted  to  the  Norman  yoke. 
Powerless  to  offer  further  resistance,  the  people  remained  quiet.  On 
the  death  of  Egelwin,  William  offered  the  see  of  Durham  to  one  of  his 
creatures,  Walcher,  a native  of  Lorraine.  Walcher  accepted  the  see, 
and  not  long  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Waltheof,  was  created 
Earl  of  Northumberland  by  the  king. 

In  these  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  in  the  union  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  elements  in  the  see  of  Durham — 
originated  those  palatine  privileges  and  that  temporal  jurisdiction 
which  form  so  peculiar  a feature  in  its  after  history.  At  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  see  of  Durham  was  one  of  the  richest  in  all 
England.  Its  territorial  possessions  had  been  increased  by  successive 
benefactors  until  the  riches  of  the  succession  of  the  apostolic  fathers 
contrasted  singularly  with  the  poverty  and  lowliness  of  Him  who, 
when  on  earth,  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
poverty  which  was  so  cheerfully  endured  by  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  in  order  that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarene. 
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Lest  any  misconception  should  arise  concerning  the  term 
“ palatine,”  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  it  originated  in  the 
palace  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  and  signified,  in  its  simple  and 
restricted  sense,  nothing  more  than  an  inhabitant  of  the  palace.  Sub- 
sequently the  term  came  to  denote  an  officer  of  the  household,  a 
governor  of  a province  with  extensive  delegated  powers.  Finally,  when 
those  potentates  grew  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  themselves  feared 
by  their  masters,  a “ palatine  ” came  to  mean  a feudal  prince  who  owed 
little  more  than  a nominal  subjection  to  the  paramount  sovereign.^ 
The  testimonies  of  a long  line  of  great  authorities,  beginning  with 
Camden  and  ending  with  Surtees,  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  palatine  franchise  of  Durham  began  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. From  the  time  of  Walcher,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  of 
Durham  previously  to  1082,  the  successive  prelates  of  the  see  were  half- 
warrior, half-ecclesiastic.  For  four  hundred  years,  within  the  limits 
of  the  county  palatipate,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  owned  no  earthly 
superior,  and  exercised  every  right  which  belonged  to  a distinct  and 
independent  sovereignty. 

At  this  juncture  the  question  arises  why  was  it  that  the  Conqueror 
initiated  this  royal  franchise?  To  answer  this  question  we  need 
little  information  beyond  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
furnished  and  extensive  work  of  Surtees. 

Scotland  lay  in  close  proximity  to  Durham.  It  was  in  Scotland 
that  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Saxon  heir  of  England,  was  sheltered  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion.  It  was  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  moreover,  who  was  the  wife  of  Malcolm,  the  Scottish 
king.  The  Norman  duke  knew  full  well  that  there  was  every  likeli- 
hood of  Scotland  being  at  all  times  both  an  active  and  a vigilant 
enemy.  Nor  was  William  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the  northern 
province  would  always  be  restless  under  his  severe  and  galling  yoke, 
and  that  in  consequence  it  would  always  be  insecure.  Thus,  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  capital,  it  was  imperative  that  a power  should  be 
placed  capable  of  acting  in  cases  of  emergency  with  promptitude  and 
vigour.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  motives  of  prudence  should  have 
actuated  the  Conqueror  to  delegate  such  an  important  trust  to  a wise 
and  loyal  Churchman,  who  was  not  only  a nominee  of  the  Crown, 
but  a vassal  of  the  Crown,  in  preference  to  an  hereditary  nobleman, 
who  was  less  easily  conciliated,  and  already  possessing  an  amount  of 
local  influence  not  lightly  to  be  despised. 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  motives  which  influenced  the  king  to 
invest  the  Bishops  of  Durham  with  secular  powers.  We  have  next 
' Surtees,  History  of  Durham^  c.  ii. 
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to  consider  the  making  of  those  powers.  Plere,  again,  the  aid  of 
Surtees  must  necessarily  be  invoked.  To  hold  paramount  seignorial 
property  in  all  lands — to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  escheat,  forfeiture, 
and  wardship — to  possess  mines,  wastes,  forests,  and  chases — to 
exercise  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  military,  alike  along 
the  coast  and  in  navigable  and  other  waters — and  to  hold  the  royal 
privilege  of  the  Mint — these  were  all  included  in  the  extensive 
franchise  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  the  various  branches  being 
either  generally  or  individually  ratified  by  express  confirmation  or 
exception  in  various  successive  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  limits  of  this  remarkable  franchise  were  at  all  times 
co-extensive  with  the  boundaries  of  the  palatinate,  which,  at  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqueror,  included  the  chief  part  of  the 
district  that  lay  between  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  the  districts  of 
Bedlington,  Norham,  Holy  Island,  and  Craike,  besides  Hexhamshire, 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  and  a district  in  Teviotdale.  The  jealousy  of 
Henry  HI.,  it  is  true,  deprived  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  at  a late 
period,  of  the  three  last-mentioned  districts,  but  the  accessions  of 
other  property  in  subsequent  ages  amply  compensated  them  for  such 
losses. 

Seeing  now  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  and  posses- 
sions of  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Durham,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  rolls 
of  the  successors  in  the  see.  These  rolls  begin  with  Walcher,  who  was 
a favourite  with  the  first  Norman  king,  though  he  did  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  honours  which  his  royal  master  heaped  upon  him. 
Walcher  was  by  birth  a nobleman,  a native  of  Lorraine,  and  distin- 
guished alike  by  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  his  extensive  learning. 
But  he  failed  to  exercise  his  palatine  powers  with  either  moderation 
or  discretion,  nor  were  those  to  whom  he  delegated  his  powers  in 
the  least  worthy  of  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them.  The  Arch- 
deacon, Leofwin,  and  Gilbert,  Watcher’s  kinsman,  were  both  charged 
with  malversation  in  their  respective  offices.  The  first  plundered 
the  treasures  or  the  Church  ; the  second  tyrannised  over  the  people. 
Liulph,  a Saxon  noble,  having  informed  Walcher  of  the  misconduct 
of  his  satellites,  became  the  victim  of  a midnight  assassination.  The 
populace,  disgusted  at  the  escape  of  his  murderers,  denounced 
Walcher  as  an  accessory  to  his  death.  Walcher,  in  self-defence,  con- 
vened a council  at  Gateshead,  and  appeared  in  person  with  a few 
attendants.  Here  the  cry  of  “ Slay  the  Bishop  ! ” was  the  signal  for 
a violent  attack  upon  his  person.  His  bodyguard  was  soon  vanquished 
by  the  infuriated  rabble,  and  Walcher,  as  a last  resource,  took  sanc- 
tuary within  the  church.  Determining  not  to  be  foiled  in  their  prey. 
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his  pursuers  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  fane,  and  Walcher,  in  endea- 
vouring to  escape,  was  cut  down  by  the  sword  of -an  unknown 
assailant.  His  mangled  corpse  was  subsequently  picked  up  by  tlie 
monks  of  Jarrow,  who  conveyed  it  to  Durham,  and  reverently  interred  it 
in  secret  within  the  cathedral.  The  murder  of  Walcher  aroused  the 
vengeance  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Conqueror,  once  again.  A 
large  army,  commanded  by  Odo,  the  military  bishop  of  Baycaux, 
once  more  ravaged  the  unfortunate  province,  and  tlie  guilty  and  imio- 
cent  perished  alike  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  But,  cruel  as  William  the 
Conqueror  was,  he  was  also  innately  superstitious.  Fearing  that  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  would  overtake  him  for  his  relentless  cruelty, 
he  salved  his  conscience  by  making  rich  offerings  to  the  church  of 
Durham.  He  restored  a golden  crucifix  studded  with  gems,  the  t)onti- 
fical  robes,  and  other  accessories  of  divine  worship,  and  made  some 
additions  to  the  monastic  lands,  and,  after  keeping  the  see  vacant 
for  half  a year,  he  eventually  filled  it  by  the  appointment  of 
William  de  Karilepho,  who  continued  to  retain  it  until  the  acces- 
sion of  William  Rufus.  Participating  in  an  insurrection  on  behalf  of 
the  claim  of  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  the  bishop  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  country  and  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy. 
Subsequently  he  was  restored  to  the  see  by  the  good  favour  of  Rufus, 
and  employed  part  of  its  ample  revenues  in  the  work  of  erecting  a 
new  cathedral  on  plans  which  he  had  executed  in  France.  At  the 
same  time  a large  collection  of  books  and  ornaments  which  he  had 
amassed  during  his  exile  was  presented  by  him  to  the  church.  The 
bishop  lived  to  see  only  a portion  of  his  projected  cathedral  rise 
beneath  the  cunning  hard  of  the  builder.  Incurring  the  displeasure 
of  the  king  for  the  second  time  he  was  forced  to  c|uit  his  northern 
residence  and  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Windsor  Castle  in  the 
winter  of  1095.  But  illness  overtook  him  on  the  road,  and  within  a 
very  short  time  after  his  arrival  William  dc  Karilepho  had  expired.  By 
his  express  wish  he  was  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapter-house 
at  Durham,  a spot  which  continued  to  be  the  place  of  sepulchre  of 
his  successors  for  several  generations.  Praise  and  blame  in  equal 
proportions  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  prelate,  who, 
with  many  virtues,  was  not  destitute  of  faults  which  are  incidental  to 
human  nature.  From  the  days  of  William  the  Red  to  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  rivalled  that  of  the  monarchy.  But  there  was  something 
essentially  different  in  the  character  of  each  successive  occupant  of  the 
palatinate  throne.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  Bishop  Karilepho’s 
immediate  successors  was  Hugh  Pudsey,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester 
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and  Treasurer  of  York,  who  was  elected  to  the  see  in  1153,  when  he 
was  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  His  noble  birth  and  personal 
accomplishments  rendered  him  very  popular  both  among  clergy  and 
laity,  and  in  1188  King  Henry  the  First  commissioned  him  to  levy  a 
tax  throughout  Scotland  for  his  proposed  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  Subsequently,  however,  Pudsey  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Richard  the  First,  and  died  at  Howden,  near 
Durham,  in  1195.  His  works  of  public  munificence  were  both 
numerous  and  substantial.  It  was  he  who  added  the  Galilee  or  West 
Chapel  to  the  cathedral,  who  erected  a sumptuous  shrine  for  the 
relics  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  added  a golden  cross  and  chalice 
to  the  ornaments  of  the  cathedral.  To  him  the  citizens  of  Durham 
owed  the  restoration  of  the  borough  of  Elvet,  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  usurpation  of  Comyn,  the  construction  of 
Elvet  bridge,  and  the  completion  of  the  city  wall  along  the  bank  of 
the  Wear  from  the  north  gate  of  the  Bailey  to  the  Watergate  on  the 
south.  By  him  also  the  castle  of  Northallerton  was  repaired  and 
strengthened  and  the  keep  or  dungeon-tower  added  to  the  fortress 
of  Norham.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who  founded 
and  liberally  endowed  the  hospitals  of  Sherburn  and  of  St.  James, 
near  Northallerton,  who  restored  or  augmented  the  foundation  of 
the  collegiate  church  of  Darlington,  and  repaired  all  the  manorial 
residences  of  the  see. 

Not  a few  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  palatine  franchise 
occurred  under  Pudsey’s  episcopate.  From  him  the  citizens  of 
Durham  received  their  first  charter.  From  him,  too,  the  boroughs 
of  Gateshead  and  Sunderland  received  their  charters  of  incorporation. 
He  not  only  confirmed  to  the  nuns  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Newcastle 
the  lands  which  had  been  given  to  them  by  his  vassals  within  the 
borough  of  Durham,  but  ratified  the  possessions  of  the  Priory  of 
Finchale,  which  had  been  founded  by  his  son,  Henry  Pudsey.  Ot 
his  grants  or  confirmations  to  his  lay  vassals  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  of  his  successors. 

“ Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,”  says  the  late  Laureate,  and 
his  words  are  as  true  of  bishops  palatine  as  they  are  of  other  and 
less  august  personages.  Between  the  episcopate  of  Pudsey,  which 
terminated  in  1195,  and  that  of  Anthony  Bek,  which  began  in  1283, 
none  of  the  palatine  bishops  rose  above  the  level  of  mediocrity. 
Anthony  Bek,  however,  was  a remarkable  man  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Flis  life  was  spent  both  in  the  Court  and  in  the  camp,  and  in 
the  important  transactions  which  marked  the  reign  of  Edward  he 
bore  no  insignificant  part.  We  hear  of  him  being  employed  in  the 
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affairs  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany.  We  read  of  him  distinguishing 
himself  by  his  eloquence  and  address  in  a conference  with  two 
cardinals  whom  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  despatched  to  England  in  1295 
for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  King  of  England  and  the  King  of 
France  to  each  other.  Great,  however,  as  were  the  services  which 
Bishop  Bek  rendered  to  his  master,  his  extended  wealth  and  power 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  that  master,  ever  eager  to  restrain  and  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  his  nobles.  The  King,  seizing  a favourable 
opportunity,  laid  hold  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Palatinate.  Cited 
to  appear  in  the  Papal  Courts  at  Rome  before  the  Pope,  Bek 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  journeyed  thither  with  a splendid  train. 
The  result  was  a triumph  over  all  his  enemies.  A second  time  his 
temporalities  were  seized,  and  a second  time  he  was  victorious. 
Finally  he  was  granted  the  regal  dignity  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was 
created  titular  Roman  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  munificence 
of  his  public  works,  Bek  rivalled  the  most  illustrious  of  his  prede- 
cessors. During  his  sway  the  colleges  of  Chester  and  Lanchester 
were  erected.  Then  rose  the  stately  towers . of  Gainsford  and 
Coniscliff,  Alvingham  Priory  and  Somerton  Castle  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  Eltham  manor  house  in  Kent.  The  palatine  power  reached 
its  zenith  under  the  episcopate  of  Bek,  and  at  his  death  he  was  the 
first  of  all  the  Bishops  of  Durham  to  find  a last  resting  place  within 
the  walls  of  his  cathedral.  A reverential  awe  had  precluded  all 
previous  occupants  of  the  see  from  mingling  their  dust  with  that  of 
St.  Cuthbert.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  haughty  Anthony  Bek,  the 
corpse  was  not  allowed  to  enter  by  the  doors,  and  to  appease  the 
fears  of  the  superstitious  a passage  was  effected  through  the  wall  of  the 
cathedral  for  the  reception  of  the  body  near  the  place  of  its  interment. 

The  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  found  the  See  of 
Durham  in  the  possession  of  a prelate  whose  name  is  never  lightly 
pronounced  by  any  lover  of  literature  and  learning.  We  refer  to 
Richard  de  Bury.  Of  high  descent,  this  remarkable  man  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  became  at  a subsequent  date  a monk  in 
the  convent  of  Durham,  and  thence  was  translated  to  direct  the 
studies  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III.  The 
fidelity  and  marked  ability  with  which  Richard  de  Bury  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  office  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  eminence. 
In  1325  he  became  treasurer  of  Guienne,  and  in  that  capacity  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  when  driven  into  exile  by  the 
Despensers.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  his  merits  were  duly 
recognised.  He  rose  rapidly  through  the  grades  of  Officer  of  the 
Wardrobe,  Archdeacon  of  Northampton,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
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and  Dean  of  Wells,  to  the  See  of  Durham.  He  was  installed  in  his 
cathedral  in  1333,  and  the  imposing  ceremony  was  attended  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  the  King  of  Scotland,  two  archbishops, 
seven  bishops,  five  earls,  and  all  the  northern  nobility.  A year  later 
he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  1336  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  enjoying  both  these  offices  until  his  death. 

But  while  engrossed  with  the  cares  both  of  Church  and  State,  in 
his  dual  capacity  of  statesman  and  ecclesiastic,  Richard  de  Bury 
never  forgot  those  studies  which  had  been  his  delight  while  as  yet, 
like  Prospero,  he  had  been  only  the  master  of  a full  poor  cell.  In  his 
eyes  learning  was  the  handmaid  of  religion,  the  ally  of  faith,  and  he 
loved  it  with  a love  that  many  waters  could  not  quench.  From 
him  the  world  heard  little  about  “working  clergy,”  and  that  detest- 
able cant  of  which  we  hear  so  much  nowadays,  that  learning  is  out 
of  place  in  the  Church.  Far  from  it.  His  palace  was  an  asylum 
^of  learning.  Within  its  walls  the  good  bishop  maintained,  at  his 
own  expense,  all  the  splendid  and  extensive  apparatus  of  early 
English  literature,  besides  numerous  illuminators,  binders,  and  sub- 
scribers. The  most  promising  students  of  the  age  were  welcomed  as 
his  chaplains.  His  agents  were  despatched  in  all  directions  — to  the 
bounds  of  the  farthest  east,  to  the  bounds  of  the  farthest  west — to 
purchase  or  to  copy  precious  manuscripts.  To  diffuse  the  history 
of  the  Cross,  to  make  it  speak  to  the  hearts  of  all  through  the 
medium  of  the  universally  intelligible  tongue  of  the  eye,  to  aid 
in  the  extension  of  that  religion  which  founded  colleges,  endowed 
churches,  generated  pilgrimages,  dictated  crusades,  and  compelled 
Christendom  submissively  to  bend  before  the  throne  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter — such  was  the  aim  of  Richard  de  Bury,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  early  bibliomaniacs.  So  great  were 
his  collections  of  manuscripts  that  he  was  able  to  convert  them 
into  the  library  of  the  handsome  foundation  called  Durham  College, 
which  he  erected  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  For  the  regulation  of 
this  noble  library  the  good  bishop  drew  up  in  Latin  a series  of  rules. 
This  work,  which  he  entitled  the  “ Philobiblion,”  is  curious  in  the 
extreme,  and  ranks  among  the  earliest  treatises  on  library  classifica- 
tion and  management.  During  the  last  four  centuries  several  editions 
of  this  quaint  work  have  been  published  under  the  care  of  successive 
editors,  the  last  being  the  sumptuous  edition  of  the  late  Mr.  Ernest 
Thomas,  barrister-at-law,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  published  in  1888.  We  are 
told  that  it  was  the  custom  for  this  worthy  prelate  to  depute  one  of 
his  chaplains  to  read  to  him  when  at  meals,  and  that  he  subsequently 
conversed  with  his  clerks  or  domestics  upon  literary  and  theological 
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topics.  Setting  no  bounds  to  his  generosity,  Richard  de  Bury  opened 
the  gates  of  his  palace  each  day  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  the  result 
was  that  after  his  lamented  death,  at  Auckland  Castle,  in  April  1345, 
his  coffers  were  found  to  contain  nothing  but  his  linen  and  episcopal 
robes.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  he  had  regarded  his  emoluments  only 
as  a trust  for  others,  and  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  himself  In 
him  learning  lost  a noble  patron,  and  to  him  may  fittingly  be  applied 
what  Shakespeare  says  of  Brutus— 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements  so  mixed  in  him 

That  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world, 

This  was  a man  ! 

De  Bury  was  succeeded  by  the  venerable  Thomas  Hatfield,  who 
ruled  the  Church  and  the  Palatinate  during  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
six  years.  The  cathedral  secured  some  of  its  finest  ornaments  during 
Hatfield’s  episcopate,  and  these  still  bespeak  his  virtue.  Dying  in 
1381,  his  body  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  in  a tomb  which  he  had 
prepared  in  his  lifetime.  The  fifteenth  century  closed  with  the 
Palatinate  of  Richard  Fox,  whose  most  noteworthy  immediate  suc- 
cessor was  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  however,  held  the  see  for 
only  six  years,  and  made  way  for  the  mild  and  amiable  Cuthbert 
Tunstall,  who  was  translated  from  the  See  of  London  in  1530. 
Tunstall’s  episcopate  fell  on  evil  days.  The  Reformation  was  in 
progress.  England,  like  other  countries,  soon  felt  the  coming  storm. 
The  rulers  of  the  Church  saw  with  dismay  Henry’s  final  breach  with 
the  Vatican.  At  last  the  crash  came.  A compromise  was  effected 
between  Rome  and  Geneva,  and  the  occupants  of  the  English  sees 
were  called  upon  by  their  royal  master  to  choose  whom  they  would 
serve.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  common  with  ethers,  long  halted 
between  the  Reformer  and  the  Pope.  The  arguments  of  the  Re- 
formers, he  could  not  but  see,  were  sound  ; the  logical  conclusion 
of  an  acceptance  of  those  arguments,  he  could  not  but  see,  was  schism. 
No  wonder  the  Prelate  betrayed  weakness  and  indecision.  Finally, 
however,  he  decided  for  the  milk-white  hind,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
conservative  arms  of  Rome.  Then  the  violence  of  the  king  broke 
forth.  At  one  blow  he  severed  the  rich  temporalities  from  the 
possessors.  Bowing  to  the  storm  in  silence,  Tunstall’s  person  was 
allowed  to  remain  inviolate,  and  the  king  troubled  him  no  more. 
Edward  VI.,  however,  formally  deprived  him  of  his  see  in  1552,  but 
Mary  reinstated  him  in  the  same  year.  Persecution  now  marched 
up  and  down  the  land,  and  all  good  Protestants  found  themselves 
menaced  by  the  fires  of  Smithfield  in  right  real  earnest.  Yet  it 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  Tunstall  that,  during  the  height  of  the 
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Marian  persecution  not  a single  victim  perished  within  the  Palatinate 
of  Durham.  When  the  persecutors  brought  to  Auckland  a poor 
reformed  preacher  named  Russell,  charged  with  heresy,  Tunstall 
forbore  to  condemn  him.  “ Hitherto,”  said  he,  “ we  have  had  a 
good  report  among  our  neighbours  ; I pray  you  bring  not  this  man’s 
blood  upon  my  head.”  The  trembling  preacher  departed  without 
being  examined.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  it  was  hoped 
that  Tunstall  would  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This,  however,  he 
declined  to  do,  and  deprivation  followed.  He  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Archishop  Parker  at  Lambeth  Palace,  where  he  breathed  his 
last  in  November  1559. 

The  first  Protestant  among  the  palatine  bishops  was  James 
Pilkington,  who  ruled  fifteen  years,  a period  marked  by  much 
dissension  in  the  diocese,  as  the  people  were  sincerely  attached  to  the 
old  religion,  and  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  reception  of  the 
reformed  doctrines.  Pilkington,  on  his  death,  in  1575,  was  succeeded 
by  Richard  Barnes,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Matthew  Hutton. 
The  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  episcopate  of  the  learned 
Toby  Mathew,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  age. 
Mathew  died  in  1606,  and  at  a distance  of  less  than  forty  years  from 
that  date  England,  and  especially  the  North  of  England,  was  plunged 
into  the  throes  of  civil  dissension.  At  this  time  the  see  of  Durham 
was  held  by  Thomas  Morton,  who  had  been  translated  from 
Lichfield  in  1632.  His  character  as  a bishop  was  unimpeachable. 
His  greatness  of  mind  was  displayed  both  in  his  exercise  of  the 
palatine  prerogative  and  in  his  execution  of  the  episcopal  office.  The 
Reformation  had  made  insufficient  progress  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  the  Papal  rites  and  ceremonies  still  retained  their  hold  on  a large 
section  of  the  population.  In  1641  Morton  was  impeached,  along 
with  eleven  others  of  his  right  reverend  brethren,  for  high  treason, 
before  the  Commons,  but  was  acquitted.  Six  years  later  he  was 
deprived  of  his  see.  The  good  bishop,  in  common  with  all  his 
right  reverend  brethren,  was  forced  to  turn  his  b-i  L upon  Durham. 
And  we  can  fain  believe  that  “some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but 
wiped  them  soon.  The  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose 
his  place  of  rest  and  Providence  his  guide.”  The  Puritans  having 
gained  the  ascendency,  a total  subversion  of  all  order  and  decorum 
in  the  Church  of  England  took  place  : her  revenues  were  seized,  her 
ministers  were  either  committed  to  gaol  or  driven  into  exile.  The 
sacred  monuments  of  the  dead  were  demolished.  Religious  services 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  were  entirely  abolished. 
To  complete  all,  after  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  by 
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Cromwell  at  Dunbar  in  1650,  the  soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Durham  by  the  command  of  Cromwell,  and  lodgings 
were  assigned  to  them  within  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral.  Once 
in,  this  lawless  band  abstained  from  no  act  of  wanton  destruction. 
They  demolished  the  beautiful  paintings  with  which  Hugh  Pudsey, 
the  eleventh  of  the  palatine  bishops,  had  embellished  the  windows  of 
the  cathedral,  they  despoiled  the  internal  structure  of  the  stately 
church,  and  to  protect  themselves  from  the  winter’s  cold  they  tore 
from  their  foundations  the  screens,  the  stalls,  and  everything  com- 
posed of  wood,  and  used  them  as  fuel.^ 

The  Restoration,  and  the  triumph  of  national  joy  which  accom- 
panied it,  re-established  episcopacy.  Durham  enjoyed  once  more  the 
presence  of  a Bishop  Palatine  in  the  presence  of  John  Cosin,  Dean 
of  Peterborough.  As  a divine  Cosin  was  in  sympathy  with  that  section 
of  the  Church  of  England  which  lies  nearest  to  Rome  and  furthest 
from  Geneva.  The  people  of  the  diocese  received  the  new  bishop 
with  open  arms.  Among  his  first  acts  were  the  rebuilding  of 
Auckland  Castle,  the  palace  of  his  predecessors,  the  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  enforcement  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the  parochial 
clergy.  At  a subsequent  date  he  restored  the  cathedral  services  at 
Durham  to  their  original  beauty  and  splendour  of  ritual,  removed  the 
numerous  irregularities  which  had  been  allowed  to  creep  into  the 
church  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  urged  on  the  repair  of  the 
fabric  which  the  “ Saints  ” had  so  wantonly  mutilated.  Worn  out 
with  age  and  disease.  Cosin  died  in  London  in  1671.  His  body  was 
conveyed  with  great  funeral  pomp  to  Durham,  and,  unlike  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  interred  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace 
at  Bishop  Auckland. 

A period  of  nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  a successor  to 
Cosin  was  found.  The  new-comer  was  Nathaniel  Crewe,  who  was 
translated  from  Oxford  in  1674.  The  character  of  Crewe  was  that 
of  a turncoat  and  a turnover.  When  James  H.  endeavoured  to 
Romanise  the  Church  of  England,  Crewe  did  nothing  to  mark  his 
sense  of  wrong  at  the  king’s  conduct,  but  silently  acquiesced  in  the 
movement.  In  1688  he  supported  the  king’s  famous  “Declaration,” 
and  suspended  thirty  of  his  clergy  who  resolutely  declined  to  read  it 
in  their  churches.  When,  however,  James  was  forced  to  abdicate, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  invited  to  England,  Crewe  coolly 
turned  his  back  upon  his  former  conduct  and  made  overtures  to  the 
new  monarch.  But  though  he  joined  in  the  vote  of  abdication,  he 
was  excepted  by  name  out  of  the  general  pardon  at  the  Revolution, 

* Zouch’s  Life  of  Dean  Sudbury,  pp.  4-5. 
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and  fled  for  safety  to  Holland.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  con- 
trived to  make  terms  with  the  new  king,  and,  returning  to  England, 
solemnly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  his  Queen. 
He  had  been  deprived  during  his  absence  of  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Durham,  and  tradition  asserts  that  he  was  forced  to  place  all  his 
preferments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown.  But  Crewe  survived  all 
these  humiliations,  and  although  he  had  incurred  the  frowns  of 
royalty,  it  was  noticeable  that  ‘‘  his  private  fortunes  prospered  in  the 
shade.”  He  succeeded  to  a barony  at  the  death  of  his  last  surviving 
brother,  and  to  the  family  seat  and  estate  at  Stene.  Attention  to  the 
episcopal  office,  it  seems,  did  not  prevent  this  turncoat  from  paying 
court  to  the  fair  sex.  His  first  love  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Forster,  the  owner  of  Bamborough  Castle.  The  lady  was,  however, 
in  her  father’s  opinion,  not  sufficiently  old  to  be  a desirable  help- 
meet for  even  a Bishop  Palatine  of  Durham  and  he  was  rejected. 
But  the  bishop’s  uxorious  propensities  would  brook  no  refusal.  He 
married  a widow,  and  in  eight  years  was  a widower.  The  lady  whom 
he  had  first  courted  was  by  this  time  more  eligible,  and  to  him  she 
gave  her  hand  and  her  heart  after  a widowhood  of  only  four  months. 
Lady  Crewe  was  greatly  beloved  by  her  husband  during  a union  of 
sixteen  years,  and  at  her  death  she  was  buried  in  Stene  Chapel, 
adjoining  the  family  seat ; where  in  1712,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
the  bishop  himself  was  laid  to  rest  by  her  side. 

Space  would  quite  fail  us  were  we  to  speak  at  length  of  Crewe’s 
successors  : Talbot,  who  drew  down  upon  himself  the  popular  odium 
by  advising  the  chapter  of  Durham  to  impose  fines  on  the  renewal 
of  leasehold  tenures,  and  set  the  example  himself,  whose  debts 
were  twice  paid  by  his  amiable  son  ; Chandler,  who  defended  the 
menaced  citadel  of  the  Church  and  successfully  vindicated  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  attacks  of  the  deistical  Collins  ; Butler, 
who  did  more  than  any  other  prelate  of  his  time  to  animate  personal 
zeal  and  piety,  and  to  place  revelation  upon  the  imperishable  founda- 
tions of  sound  philosophy  ; Trevor,  who  left  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a sincere  friend,  a generous  patron,  and  a munificent 
prelate  ; Egerton,  who  exercised  his  palatinate  prerogative  with 
exemplary  discretion  ; Barrington,  who  sought  to  encourage  self-help 
among  the  poor,  and  disposed  his  immense  riches  in  unostentatious 
bounty  ; and  William  van  Mildert,  who  was  translated  to  the  see  from 
Llandaff  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Shute  Barrington  in  1826.  Van 
Mildert  was  the  last  of  the  palatine  bishops.  His  episcopate  was 
cast  in  a trying  time  for  both  ecclesiastical  and  political  institutions. 
The  great  democratic  movement  which  culminated  in  the  triumph  of 
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the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  was  in  progress.  From  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  1829  onwards,  the  English  bishops 
were  the  butt  of  the  popular  odium.  They  were  insulted,  mocked, 
derided,  and  told  in  plain  and  unvarnished  language  to  put  their 
houses  in  order,  for  the  days  of  the  Church,  as  an  establishment, 
were  numbered.  Van  Mildert’s  attitude  at  this  trying  time  was  one 
of  complete  neutrality.  He  survived  the  shocks  of  Reform  until 
1836,  when  the  dread  summons  came.  On  March  i in  that  year 
his  body  was  interred  with  regal  pomp  before  the  altar  of  his  cathedral. 
Many  aged  persons  in  Durham  and  its  vicinity  can  still  remember 
that  memorable  day.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  at  the  death  of 
the  prelate  had  severed  all  temporal  jurisdiction  and  privileges  for  ever 
from  the  see.  Hence  the  desire  was  great  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  last  palatine  bishop.  Business  was  entirely  suspended. 
Crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese  assembled  in  the  city.  The 
Dean,  canons,  prebendaries,  and  parochial  clergy,  in  long  lines, 
threaded  the  nave.  Muffled  peals  broke  the  silence  from  time  to 
time.  Frederick  William  Faber,  afterwards  expressed  the  feelings 
of  many  on  that  solemn  occasion,  in  a chaste  effusion  of  his  graceful 
muse  : — 

Hark  ! the  knell  ! 

Durham,  the  uncrowned  city,  in  meet  grief 
Prepares  to  celebrate  within  the  shrine 
The  obsequies  of  her  last  Palatine  ; 

And  nature’s  gloom  is  felt  as  a relief. 


The  blameless  prelate  in  the  antique  gloom 
Of  the  low  western  Galilee  is  laid, 

In  the  dark  pageantry  of  death  arrayed, 
Nigh  to  the  Venerable  Bede’s  tomb  ; 

And  in  the  distant  east,  beside  the  shrine. 
There  is  a grave,  a little  earth  up-cast 
Wherein  to-day  a rich  and  solemn  Past 
Must  be  entombed  with  this  old  Palatine. 

See  how  with  drooping  pall  and  nodding  plume 
In  many  a line  along  the  misty  nave 
The  sombre  garments  of  the  clergy  wave. 
Bearing  the  last  Prince-Bishop  to  his  tomb  ! 
And,  as  the  burden  swayeth  to  and  fro, 

See  a glorious  relic,  most  sublime, 

A dread  bequest  from  out  the  olden  time, 
Borne  from  the  earth  with  ceremonial  show. 


The  chord  of  music  hushed  still  loads  the  air  ; 

The  herald  breaks  the  wand,  while  he  proclaims 
VOL,  CCLXXIX.  NO.  1 977. 
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The  sainted  Palatine’s  puissant  names, 

Yon  kingless  throne  is  now  for  ever  bare  ! 

• * • « » i 

At  night  upon  the  Tvlinster  I looked  down  : 

In  all  tbe  streets  through  dismal  mist  and  rain 
The  lights  were  twinkling  ; and  the  mighty  fane 
Seemed  o’er  its  seven  subject  hills  to  frown. 

This  thought  a light  o’er  my  old  age  will  shine  : 

A grandeur,  now  no  more  on  earth,  touched  me 
With  its  last  outskirts,  for  on  bended  knee 
I oft  was  blessed  by  that  last  Palatine  ! 

WILLIAM  CONNOR  SYDNEY. 


A SUMMER  RIDE  IN  EUBCEA. 


HE  night  gloom  is  fleeing  fast  before  the  rising  sun,  whose 


X bright  rays  flash  with  the  rapidity  of  thought  over  the  green 
forest,  to  be  checked  in  their  onward  progress  by  the  grey  towering 
mass  of  Mount  Kandili.  They  suffuse  it  with  a faint  rosy  mistiness 
that  seems  to  glow  as  from  an  internal  heat,  which  has  at  present 
insufficient  strength  to  pierce  the  black  shadows  of  the  gorges,  where 
the  great  dark  pines  are  still  at  play  with  the  night  breezes  that  come 
rushing  to  the  revel  from  the  blue  yEgean.  A cock  crows,  and  his 
defiant  challenge  has  scarce  had  time  to  die  away  ere  his  feathered 
comrades  remove  their  heads  from  their  wings  and  reply  in  an 
irregular  chorus  that  becomes  a natural  and  melodious  music  in  the 
crisp,  fragrant  air,  whose  solitary  quietude  is  thus  amorously  dis- 
turbed, and,  so  to  say,  called  into  being  by  the  very  presence  of  the 
fugitive  bird  calls,  in  the  otherwise  stilly  atmosphere  that  enwraps  hill 
and  dale,  mountain  and  valley.  The  sun  mounts  yet  higher  into  a 
heaven  the  varied  hues  of  which  are  imperceptibly  broadening  into 
one  intense  blue,  which  swallows  up  and  effaces  the  lingering  pre- 
sentment of  Selene  ; and  as  his  rays  gather  strength  their  kindly 
warmth  summons  into  renewed  life  the  insect  world  that,  with  myriad 
buzz,  creeps  out  in  search  of  food.  Light,  more  light — it  is  broad  day- 
light, and  the  music  of  the  flock  bells  comes  surging  up  the  valleys 
with  its  suggestion  of  active  animal  life,  and  the  pleasures  and  duties 
that  another  day  is  unfolding  to  all  but  the  sluggard. 

It  was  on  such  an  August  morning  that  we  took  the  road  from 
Achmetega  to  Chalcis,  with  many  a kindly  uttered  “pleasant  journey” 
to  speed  us  on  our  way  ; but  ere  again  setting  out,  this  time  in 
imagination,  to  traverse  the  well-remembered  scenes,  let  us  glance 
for  a moment  at  the  familiar  face  of  forest-girt  Achmetega — the  home 
of  Mr.  Frank  Noel,  an  Englishman,  who,  in  transacting  the  numerous 
duties  connected  with  his  large  estate,  seems  ever  to  have  a happy 
recollection  of  his  family  motto,  “ Pensez  a bien,”  and  as  a logical 
result  to  enjoy  a popularity  among  its  peasants  that  is  so  evident  in 
its  demonstration  that  it  becomes  our  pleasant  task  to  add  our 
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testimony  to  that  of  previous  writers  on  this  part  of  Greece,  and  to 
record  it  as  a marked  feature  in  the  society  of  this  portion  of  Euboea. 

The  village  of  Achmetega  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  a low 
rocky  spur  of  Mount  Kandili,  with  a broad  and  fruitful  valley,  down 
the  level  course  of  which  runs  the  road  from  the  north  of  the  island 
to  the  town  of  Chalcis,  and  is  so  placed  as  to  include  within  its 
scope  of  observation  not  only  the  rich  agricultural  products  of  this 
smiling  dale,  whose  fertilising  torrent,  shaded  by  giant  plane  trees, 
wanders  hither  and  thither,  but  also  that  wide  stretch  of  forest  that 
surges  over  hill  and  mountain  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Pixarea  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  yEgean  Sea  on  the  other.  Its  rough  stone 
cottages,  with  their  pink,  white,  or  blue  walls  and  red  tiled  roofs, 
cling  to  the  rocky  soil  wherever  it  offers  or  is  to  be  coaxed  into  offer- 
ing a level  support,  and  their  bright  colours  appeal  to  the  eye  in  a 
pleasant  homely  fashion  that,  far  from  outraging  the  wealth  of  natural 
scenery  around  them,  merely  serve  by  contrast  to  intensify  its  glowing 
beauties,  and  to  somewhat  relieve  of  their  harshness  the  savage  pine- 
fringed  clefts  of  Kandili  frowning  in  the  background. 

Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  one  storey,  but  here  and  there  one  has 
arrived  at  greater  stature  than  the  rest,  and  carries  a rough  wooden 
balcony  that  projects  in  quaint  fashion  over  the  uneven  roadway 
beneath.  All  are  attended  by  a small  beehive-shaped  oven,  in  which 
the  peasants  bake  a bread  that  does  great  honour  to  the  primitive 
little  furnace  that  warmed  it  into  a ripe  maturity.  Nestling  close 
to  the  main  village,  and  at  the  entrance  to  a grassy  valley,  there  is 
a cluster  of  dun-coloured  huts,  with  wattled  walls  and  thatched  roofs, 
where  the  cattle  fodder  and  other  crops  are  housed ; it  is  not  so  very 
long  since  these  primitive  edifices  might  have  been  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative type  of  the  Euboean  village  home,  but  now,  like  our  own 
thatched  cottages,  they  are  fast  disappearing  as  human  habitations. 

One  more  peep  at  an  Achmetega  landscape,  and  then  to  horse. 

Let  us  enter  one  of  Mr.  Noel’s  stables — warm,  filled  with  a 
mellow  light,  snug.  Let  us  throw  open  one  of  the  wooden-shuttered 
windows,  step  back  a pace  or  two,  and  admire — what  ? A picture 
by  Nature  hung  on  the  line  ? A vineyard  study?  No,  not  exactly  ; 
for  in  spite  of  the  assertive  foreground  the  feeling  of  the  picture  tends 
to  the  distant  opalescent-hued  mountain,  and  even  beyond— -into  the 
blue  vague — into  the  realms  of  imagination.  See  how  the  lines  of 
golden-green  fir  forests  that  clothe  the  low  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
vineyard  direct  the  eye  to  the  distant  horizon  ; not  too  monotonously, 
for  they  form  grand  curves  here  and  there,  that  seem  as  if  to  press 
upon  the  green  vines  that  crowd  the  valley  with  their  wealth  of 
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tendrils,  earth-drawn  by  the  rich  fruit.  Light  and  shade,  reality  and 
harmony.  A sameness  in  the  mass  of  shimmering  vine  leaves  ? No  ! 
The  purple  fig,  the  quince,  the  mulberry,  do  not  break  but  avoid  the 
suggestion  of  a cloying  repetition,  for  they  appear  to  swim,  to  float, 
in  the  verdure  that  laps,  that  ripples  round  them,  that  is  spotted 
here  and  there  with  the  red  fez  and  white  foustajiella  of  the  peasant. 
What  colouring  ! It  is  glorious  ! and  its  varnish  is  a Greek  atmo- 
sphere. 

Halt  ! A two  or  three  hundred  yards’  trot  has  brought  us  to  the 
porch  of  the  village  inn  and  shop,  and  Mr.  Stoinate,  the  landlords 
would  look  upon  us  as  strange  travellers  indeed  if  we  did  not,  accord- 
ing to  Greek  custom,  pull  up  to  indulge  in  a minute’s  chat  with  him, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  boy  with  the  brass  tray  weighty  with 
tumblers  of  mastica,  raki,  and  icy  cold  water  that  pearls  in  sparkling 
dew-drops  on  to  the  surface  of  the  highly  polished  metal.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  hostelrie,  this — half-hidden  by  bushes  of  pink-flowering 
oleander,  or  Bitter  Laurel,  as  they  name  the  shrub  here.  One  por- 
tion of  it  is  devoted  to  the  alcoholic  beverages  and  has  its  ceiling 
made  gay  with  strings  of  scarlet  native  shoes,  bright  coloured  kerchiefs, 
and  all  the  hundred  and  one  articles  that  minister  to  the  simple 
wants  of  the  villagers  ; another  wing,  connected  with  the  first  by  a 
vine-clad  trellis  walk,  is  the  “guest  chamber,”  scrupulously  clean, 
neat,  and  plain  in  its  accommodation,  and  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
the  stables,  where  the  mules  and  horses  enjoy  their  well-earned 
repose.  Opposite  the  inn — and  sufficiently  withdrawn  from  the  road- 
way to  avoid  the  white  powdery  dust,  which  Stomate’s  customers 
tread  into  little  ridges  and  furrows  that  resemble  those  ribbed  sands 
that  the  ebbing  sea  so  often  leaves  behind  it  in  its  track — lies  God’s 
acre,  where  for  three  years  the  wicker  coffins  encircle  their  dead,  at 
the  termination  of  which  period  the  skeleton  remains  of  what  was 
once  Xenophon,  Alexandra,  or  Achillaki  (little  Achilles)  arc  disinterred 
and  relegated  to  the  lifeless  but  growing  heap  in  the  square  mortuary 
chapel,  which  mournfully  stands  sentinel  at  the  entrance  gateway. 
From  our  position  on  horseback  we  can  overlook  the  low  wall  that 
surrounds  the  cemetery  and  can  catch  a glimpse  of  the  grassy 
interior,  that,  falling  into  sudden  depressions,  now  in  one  spot  now  in 
another,  shows  where  the  shallow  graves  have  given  way,  perhaps 
carrying  with  them  in  their  fall  one  of  the  simple  wooden  crosses  that 
incline  earthwards  at  every  angle  that  age  and  decay  can  impart  to 
them. 

“Your  health,  Stomate,  and  good-bye:”  and  so  saying  we  take 
the  road  to  Chalcis  at  a good  round  trot  which  soon  brought  us 
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under  the  shadow  of  enormous  plane  trees,  where  brook  and  road 
were  playing  at  hide-and-seek  amongst  the  great  grey  trunks  which, 
with  their  eccentrically  twisted  branches,  supported  a green  leaf 
world  whose  grey-blue  atmosphere  was  pierced  with  delicate  shafts 
of  descending  sunlight  that,  striking  the  smooth  spotted  surface  of 
the  serpentine  branches,  seemed  to  impart  a quivering,  snaky  motion 
to  the  otherwise  motionless  boughs.  Sometimes  the  hurrying  stream 
in  a paroxysm  of  wintry  fury  had  laid  bare  the  writhing  roots  of 
some  father  of  the  forest,  who,  in  search  of  support,  was  now  leaning 
wearily  against  the  lusty  foliage  of  an  adjacent  scion  ; sometimes 
the  ground,  damp  with  the  secret  spring,  was  carpeted  with  a lovely 
tender-tinted  moss,  on  whose  velvety  surface  a scarlet- waistcoated 
robin  red-breast  was  dancing  with  a partner  or  two  at  a worm  feast. 
Jogging  steadily  and  steadily  on,  past  groups  of  stone-pines  that 
made  the  air  heavy  with  their  resinous  exhalations,  under  great 
vine  cables  that  clambered  up  to  the  thick  growth  above,  with 
never  a jarring  note  to  disturb  the  woodland  silence,  but  an 
occasional  emphatic  “stoop”  as  the  calvacade  came  suddenly 
upon  some  carelessly  hung  telegraph  wire  that,  treacherously 
festooned  across  the  road  from  tree  to  tree,  lay  like  a dew-coated 
spider’s  web  across  our  path  ; in  and  out  of  drifts  of  sunshine, 
scaring  away  tribes  of  little  green  lizards,  hurtling  through  great 
armies  of  ants  seething  in  black  ranks  across  the  roadway,  on  till, 
the  woodland  tunnel  passed,  we  won  the  broad  blaze  of  unimpeded 
daylight,  and  with  it  a scene  of  cold,  black  desolation,  which 
offered  its  profile  to  us  with  terrible  ^distinctness  in  the  truth-com- 
pelling clearness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Ahead  of  us  lay  a rocky  gorge,  trending  gradually  upwards  by 
great  curves  and  sweeps  into  a cloud  region  that  half-veiled,  half- 
revealed,  obtrusive  and  fantastic  peaks.  From  these  the  mists 
were  gently  pouring  in  fleecy  layers  into  the  pass,  to  float  lazily 
along  by  the  side  of  a hanging  pine  wood  that,  sun-ripened,  lay 
glistening  and  golden-green  on  the  lowest  slope  of  the  defile,  which 
was  dwarfed  to  a placid  tameness  by  comparison  with  the  rugged 
heights  across  the  brook.  Here  the  beetling  crags  and  mountain 
side  had  been  blasted  into  a dull  red  aridity,  whose  parched  surface 
was  dotted  with  thousands  of  withered  pines  that  stretched  out 
their  gaunt  arms  above  a burnt  underwood  of  arbutus  and  heather 
bushes,  which,  black,  rigid,  and  with  an  apparent  tremulous  motion 
imparted  to  them  by  the  hot  air  rising  from  the  gleaming  rock, 
appeared  the  unnatural  product  of  an  unnatural  soil.  The  winter 
and  summer  gales,  the  rain  and  snow,  had  gashed  the  blackened 
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trunks  with  white  splints,  had  torn  off  and  mangled  the  branches, 
or  sent  whole  groups  of  lofty  trees  crashing  into  the  red  gulleys 
that  seamed  the  rock  with  hideous  naked  scars.  No  brook  (at 
least  not  to  be  seen) — no  moisture — no  greenery — nothing  from 
base  to  jagged  summit  but  a drear  sapless  vegetation  fixed  in  a 
lifeless  rigidity  that  infected  the  very  heavens  with  the  gloom  of 
its  long  unending  lines  of  black  silhouettes  which  clung  to  the 
mountain  crest  for  miles. 

Broad  and  long  had  been  the  path  of  the  conflagration  that  had 
worked  this  destruction  ; for,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  the 
mountain  trending  away  to  our  right  had  been  stripped  of  its 
verdure.  Whilst  the  fire  was  raging,  the  valley  through  which  we 
had  just  ridden  had  been  well-nigh  impassable  to  man  or  beast  ; 
in  place  of  the  sweet  summer  air  hushed  in  sylvan  silence,  it  had 
been  filled  with  great  clouds  of  suffocating  resinous  smoke,  that 
rushed  and  swirled  to  the  glowing  flames  under  the  pressure  of  the 
gale  created  by  a burning  forest.  During  many  nights  a pall  of 
lurid  smoke  had  hung  sullenly  over  mountain  and  valley,  or  had 
rolled  in  black  surging  billows  that  quenched  the  silvery  light  of 
moon  and  stars,  out  to  the  /Egean  Sea,  till,  gaining  volume  in  their 
course,  they  had  stretched  away  like  a crawling  serpent  into  the 
purple  star-sown  haze  that  brooded  o’er  the  ocean.  Perchance 
swayed  by  the  uncertain  wind,  the  folds  had  writhed  in  a majestic 
contraction,  and  the  fair  moon,  no  longer  hidden,  gleamed  across 
the  edge  of  the  monstrous  shape,  which  assumed  forthwith,  at  the 
touch  of  her  cold  white  light,  an  inkier,  more  unholy,  hue. 

From  those  portions  of  the  valley  accessible  to  a spectator,  the 
scene  presented  by  the  burning  forest  had  been  one  of  awful  gran- 
deur. Again  and  again  the  roaring  wind  had  savagely  attacked — 
through  the  vistas  in  the  belt  of  plane  trees — the  smoke  pall,  and, 
rending  it  open,  disclosed  to  view  the  darting,  leaping  flames  that, 
like  a fiery  mosaic  of  many  colours,  glowed  in  a cunningly  devised 
pattern  on  the  mountain  side ; again  and  again  it  had  driven 
furiously  away  the  shower  of  evanescent  sparks  that  marked  the 
downfall  of  some  firegirt  giant  of  the  forest,  and  left  in  their  place 
an  inky  blackness,  whose  opaque  depths  no  human  eye  could  pierce. 
The  scene  had  resembled  a vast  nightmare,  made  doubly  horrible  by 
strange  weird  sounds,  that  came  rushing  to  the  ear  with  a distinct- 
ness that  was  painful  from  their  gruesome  and  assertive  individuality 
amidst  such  an  uproar  of  wind  and  fire,  and  also  by  contrast  with 
the  teasing  vagueness  of  their  origin  behind  the  clouds  of  ever 
shifting,  ever  rising  smoke. 
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Such  forest  fires  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of 
Greece,  and  may  generally  be  traced  to  one  of  two  causes  : either 
the  carelessness  of  some  charcoal-burner  or  heedless  peasant,  who 
by  accident  sets  fire  to  a portion  of  the  forest,  and  so  gives  birth  to 
a conflagration,  which  in  summer  time  feeds  on  the  resinous  pines 
and  dry  underwood  with  incredible  rapidity;  or  the  intentional  firing 
of  the  forest  by  some  shepherd  or  herd-owning  peasant,  who  looks 
beyond  the  deed  of  arson  to  the  subsequent  fresh  and  tender  under- 
growth that  he  intends  shall  support  in  the  future  his  herds  of  goats 
and  sheep. 

Gradually  we  left  the  scene  of  the  fire  behind  us,  and,  working 
into  the  depths  of  the  gorge,  mounted  to  higher  and  yet  higher 
heights  above  the  foaming  brook  below,  picking  our  way  through 
prostrate  trees  that,  cumbering  the  cunningly  built  road,  lay  where 
they  had  fallen,  save  for  a rough-cut  gap  to  allow  the  mounted 
traveller  to  pass;  up  and  up,  till  a little  wayside  shrine  dedicated  to 
St.  George  was  reached.  Here  a halt  was  called  to  breathe  the 
horses,  and  on  the  part  of  our  attendants  to  mutter  a prayer  to  the 
Saint  and  bestow  a small  votive  offering  upon  the  stone  slab  in  front 
of  the  holy  picture — the  money’s  only  and  sufficient  guard  from  the 
evil  disposed.  It  was  a lonely  spot — no  habitations  within  sight  but 
a few  ruined  outbuildings,  and  a deserted  cottage  where  formerly 
dwelt  a solitary  hermit,  whose  duties  pertaining  to  the  shrine  were 
now  performed  by  a deaf  and  dumb  peasant.  Each  eventide  the 
poor  mute  was  accustomed  to  walk  over  from  a distant  village  to 
trim  the  flame  of  the  primitive  oil  lamp  that  flickered  before  the 
sacred  image  during  the  still  watches  of  the  night — one  gleam  of 
artificial  light  burning  with  cheerful  ray  in  the  solitude  of  the  dark 
and  deserted  buildings  of  the  gorge.  Does  not  the  scene  recall  to 
mind  the  verse  running  : 

Turn,  gentle  Hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
With  hospitable  ray  ? 

Beyond  this  melancholy  yet  singularly  peaceful  spot  the  road 
assumed  a wilder,  sterner  aspect ; the  great  cliffs  on  either  side  of 
the  track  drew  closer  to  each  other  and  appeared  as  if  tottering  to 
some  awful  earth-cataclysm,  similar  to  that  depicted  in  Martin’s 
“ The  Great  Day  of  His  Wrath.”  Stones  and  little  spouts  of  earth, 
disturbed  from  the  lofty  heights  above  by  a rambling  flock  of  goats, 
came  rattling  or  rustling  to  our  feet,  and  drew  our  attention  with 
uneasy  glances  to  where  great  boulders  had  torn  their  way  through 
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the  thick  wall  bounding  the  road,  to  rush  with  a meteor-like  fury 
into  the  plashing  brook  that,  dammed  in  its  swift  course,  had  resented 
the  intrusion  by  carrying  away  a portion  of  the  highway. 

“ Isn’t  the  road  dangerous,  Georgi  ? ” For  answer  an  expressive 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  rapidly  gave  way  to  an  energetic  pulling 
up  of  the  horse,  as  shouts  of  “ Take  care  I Take  care  ! ” came  rolling 
to  us  from  the  height  above,  and  echoed  faintly  and  more  faintly  up 
the  gorge — “ Take  care  ! Take  care  ! ” We  had  hardly  digested  this 
warning  ere  there  was  a sullen  rumbling  from  above,  and  a torrent 
of  rocks,  earth,  and  pink  arbutus  logs,  crashed  on  to  the  path  ahead, 
and  informed  us  by  their  presence  of  the  busy  charcoal-burners 
above,  who  had  hailed  us  in  just  sufficient  time  to  escape  the  danger. 

Having  thus  made  a distant  acquaintance  with  these  men  of  the 
woods — so  far  the  first  human  beings  that  we  had  met  on  our  ride — 
a consistency  of  chance  determined  that  we  should  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  exchange  a “ Good  morning  to  you  with  several 
groups  of  shepherds,  wild,  “ brigandish  ’’dooking  creatures  clothed 
in  voluminous  rough  capotes  of  goat  and  bullock  hair,  with  heads 
surmounted  by  shocks  of  hair — “ dusty  hair,”  to  borrow  a descriptive 
word  combination  of  Tennyson’s — that  wind,  rain,  and  sun  had 
dressed  to  a dull  gloss,  fur-like  in  its  lustre. 

And  then  more  society — two-legged  society — in  the  shape  of  a neck- 
stretching, gobble-gobbling  flock  of  turkeys,  who,  under  the  pretence 
of  being  driven  by  a peasant  to  Chalcis  market,  were  manceuvring 
about  the  road  like  a newly  raised  camel  corps,  under  the  command 
of  an  ancient  cock,  whose  inflamed  comb  and  passionate  expletives 
showed  that  he  was  a bird  of  the  old  school,  and  not  to  be  “ sold.” 
Alas  ! much  be-turkeyed  peasant,  you  are  yet  a long  way  from 
Chalcis  market  ! 

Still  the  road  ascends  and  ascends,  and  to  avoid  the  steep 
gradients  twists  and  turns  to  every  pejint  of  the  compass;  and  as  the 
pass  broadens  out  again,  rules  the  hillside  with  a straight  white  track, 
under  rocks  that  some  ancient  convulsion  of  nature  has  distorted 
and  crumbled  into  gigantic  folds  that,  like  written  and  unknown 
characters,  catch  the  eye  and  urge  it  to  a vain  attempt  at  deciphering. 
And  now  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how  they  “ handle  the 

ribbons  ” in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  here  come  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

driving  down  the  pass  at  a rate  that,  should  a horse  stumble  or  shy, 
would  assuredly  force  them  off  the  curving,  unprotected  road  into 
the  abyss  below,  which  they  come  briskly  trotting  at,  with  a happy 
confidence  of  safely  negotiating  the  curve  that  is,  to  lead  them  out 
of  harm’s  way.  They  make  a bright,  smart  little  cortege^  with  their 
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escort  of  four  or  five  cavalry  soldiers,  who  now  press  close  behind 
the  vehicle,  now  take  advantage  of  some  short  cut  that,  avoiding  a 
detour^  gives  them  a minute’s  pause  before  again  falling  into  position, 
and  adding  the  clattering  of  their  accoutrements  to  the  silver-toned 
harness  bells  that  tinkle  out  a gay  “advance.” 

We  also  quit  the  highway  at  the  point  where  its  sinuous  curves 
are  preparing  to  attack  the  last  slope,  whose  crest  is  the  watershed 
of  the  district  ; and  a very  pleasant  change  for  the  better  it  is  to 
be  quit  of  its  dust  and  ride  through  the  bush  of  myrtle,  arbutus, 
and  gay-flowering  shrubs,  or  to  rest  after  some  unusually  hard  bit  of 
climbing  in  one  of  the  numerous  clearings  that  are  thickly  carpeted 
with  a certain  species  of  blue  thistle  which,  with  a starch-blue  flower, 
stalk,  and  spiky  leaves,  is  constant  to  one,  and  only  one,  colour. 
In  the  intense  heat,  too,  it  is  far  from  disagreeable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  modicum  of  shelter  offered  by  a stone  pine  here  and  there, 
and  whilst  “cooling  down”  to  polish  one’s  glasses  the  better  to  enjoy 
the  superb  view  offered  by  Mount  Pixarea,  which  thrusts  a vast  grey- 
white  peak  into  a heaven  glowing  with  the  rich  gold-shot  blue  of 
the  Labrador  stone.  Distance  blended,  its  rugged  boulders  show 
their  profiles  in  one  jagged  but  unbroken  line  against  the  sky,  and 
losing  their  identity  in  the  mass,  borrow  a transparency  from  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  that  renders  pardonable  the  prosaic  yet 
realistic  remark  of  one  of  us  to  the  effect  that  the  mountain 
resembled  a sheet  of  tissue  paper  that  ojie  coiild  push  ouds  hand 
tiu'ough. 

One,  two,  three  such  rests  in  the  upward  climb,  and  lo  ! we  are 
at  the  head  of  the  pass,  out  of  the  way  of  falling  boulders  and  other 
minor  or  major  dangers,  and  within  ogling  distance  of  a comfortably 
spread-out  dinner. 

Now  this  dinner  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  a master- 
piece of  its  kind.  Its  very  simplicity  told  favourably,  and  produced 
by  a few  bold  strokes  that  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  a more  com- 
plicated, more  minute  style  would  have  gradually  suggested  to  the 
educated,  and,  in  all  probability,  only  the  educated  taste  ; for  certain 
it  is  that  the  peasants  who  shared  the  meal  with  us,  and  who  look 
upon  a cup  of  coffee  as  a high  creation  of  the  culinary  art  to  be 
rarely  made  use  of,  would  have  appreciated  nothing  that  the  “ French 
school  ” could  produce  so  much  as  the  roast  lamb  carved  from  its 
wooden  spit,  which  was  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  homely  fare 
placed  before  us.  And  then,  in  that  comfortable  somnolent  condition 
induced  by  open  air  and  the  indulgence  of  a hearty  appetite,  what 
pleasure  it  was  to  gaze  out  across  the  blue  /Fgean  Sea,  stretched 
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beneath  us  in  languorous  calm,  to  distant  Skopelos  ; and  with  that 
mental  activity  sometimes  born  of  complete  bodily  quietude,  to  note 
every  hue,  every  distance-glorified  rock  that  composed  what  we 
knew  to  be  that  island,  but  which  imagination  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded us  to  be  some  enchanted  isle  within  whose  rosy  mists  lay 
fairer  and  yet  fairer  scenes  bosomed  in  the  full  peace  of  the  azure 
sea.  Or,  wearied  with  the  fugitive  conceits  suggested  by  the  distant 
prospect,  to  turn  and  feast  the  eyes  upon  the  broad  luxuriance  of 
the  wealth  of  foliage  that  fell,  that  rose,  in  heavy  undulations  to  the 
glittering  ocean  strand  beneath,  where  all  was  heat,  glare,  and  foam- 
flecked  yellow  sands.  Ay  ! eai;th,  sea,  firmament,  all  and  each  were 
beautiful,  but  with  a beauty  that,  while  flowing  in  upon  the  human 
soul,  yet  found  that  soul  unabsorbed,  and  by  its  own  power  of 
buoyancy  riding  over  the  tide,  seeking,  under  the  guidance  of  ima- 
gination, scenes  of  more,  even  ethereal,  loveliness.  What  wonder 
that  amidst  such  scenes  the  flight  of  the  great  eagle  above  should 
possess  a more  than  ordinary  interest,  that  his  solemn  (because 
solitary)  trackless  gyrations  on  outstretched  pinions  should  fascinate 
the  eye  and  urge  it  to  follow  him  in  his  subsequent  flight  over 
mountain  and  sea  till,  space-hidden,  from  a black  speck  he  vanishes 
into  thin  air  ? Good-bye  to  you,  noble  bird  ! and  good-bye  to  you, 
ye  mountains,  vales,  and  summer  sea,  for  time  moves  on,  and  we — 
we  too — must  move,  must  cross  the  mountain  crest,  and,  passing 
through  fair  fields  of  maize  and  nodding  grasses,  must  win  the  town 
of  Chalcis  ere  the  sun  has  set. 


NEIL  WYNN  WILLIAMS. 
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AN  ALMOST  FORGOTTEN  MAN. 


N May  17,  1740,  there  died,  in  Chelsea  a man  named  Jean 


Cavalier.  If  an  average  Englishman  were  to  alight  on  the 
entry  of  this  death  in  the  parish  register,  or  stumble  over  the  grave  if 
it  be  still  discernible,  he  would  probably  find  that  the  name  recalled 
only  a hazy  idea  of  the  man.  And  yet  he  was  one  who  acted  well 
his  part  as  leader  of  the  Camisards  ; who,  though  not  a statesman, 
had  an  interview  on  State  affairs  with  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
his  day,  and  who,  though  not  a trained  soldier,  defeated  the  best 
generals  whom  that  monarch  could  send  against  him. 

Before  giving  an  outline  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  survey,  rapidly,  the  condition  of  things 
which  preceded  the  revolt  in  the  Cevennes  and  led  to  that  war  with 
which  the  name  of  Cavalier  will  be  for  ever  linked.  Henry  IV. 
had  ascended  the  throne  with  the  double  claim  of  hereditary  right 
and  victorious  warfare,  and  he  added  Navarre  to  the  possessions  of 
France.  In  the  year  1598,  against  considerable  opposition,  he  pro- 
mulgated the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  although  this  edict  was  rather  a 
political  compromise  than  the  decree  of  a monarch  anxious  for  the 
equal  welfare  of  his  subjects,  it  did  permit  the  Protestants  under 
certain  restrictions  to  worship  God  as  they  liked.  Henry  was  assas- 
sinated on  May  14,  1610,  by  the  madman  or  fanatic  Ravaillac,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  I.ouis  the  Just,  at  that  time  about  nine 
years  of  age.  The  young  King’s  mother,  Maria  de  Medici,  was 
appointed  regent.  Dissensions  and  disturbances,  assassinations,  and 
civil  war  followed  the  accession  of  Louis.  There  was  war  between 
the  Queen  Regent  and  her  son,  and  secessions  among  the 
nobles.  The  Prince  de  Conde  left  the  royal  party  and  joined  the 
Huguenots,  who  were  again  in  open  revolt.  The  King  gave 
Richelieu  full  scope  for  his  talents,  and  Richelieu  knew  how  to  use 
them.  He  died  in  1642,  and  Louis  followed  him  in  1643.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  real  or  reputed,  a child  of  five  years  of  age, 
afterwards  known  as  Louis  the  Great.  With  the  frightful  immorality 
of  his  private  life  ; with  his  foreign  wars,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
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I have  at  present  nothing  to  do.  I am  concerned  with  one  date 
only,  namely,  October  22,  1685,  on  which  day  he  revoked  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  declared  Protestantism  to  be  illegal. 

There  is  a consensus  of  opinion  that  Madame  do  Maintenon  had 
much  to  do  with  this  act  of  folly,  and  with  the  subsequent  persecu- 
tions. There  would  seem  to  have  been  a sort  of  compact  between 
her  and  the  priests.  She  was  to  use  her  influence  with  Louis  to 
obtain  the  revocation,  and  the  priests  were  to  use  theirs  with  Louis  to 
induce  him  to  marry  her.  At  all  events  the  marriage  took  place  ; 
but  whether  shortly  before  October  22,  or  shortly  afterwards,  does 
not  seem  quite  clear. 

The  Abbe  du  Cheyla  was  at  this  time  Archdeacon  of  the  High 
Cevennes.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a missionary  in  Siam,  and  was 
known  as  a man  of  firm  and  resolute  character.  It  was  doubtless 
the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  induced  Louis  to  single  him 
out  for  duty  among  the  Protestants,  and  his  method  of  conducting 
missions  showed  that  his  master’s  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
We  read  that  his  cellars  were  converted  into  prisons,  and  that  the 
prisoners  w’ere  chained  in  a kneeling  position  ; and  that  the  most 
horrible  cruelties  were  practised  on  them.  It  was  these  persecutions 
which  caused  the  war  of  the  Camisards  and  formed  the  justification  for  it. 

The  district  in  which  the  war  was  waged  is  not  a large  one.  The 
River  Rhone  forms  its  boundary  eastward  ; westward  it  would 
include  Mende  ; southward  it  touches  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  while  its 
northward  limit  would  be  nearly  indicated  by  a line  drawn  from  the 
town  of  Mende  to  the  Rhone  at  a right  angle  to  the  river.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  lower  part  of  Languedoc,  and  is,  or  was,  known  as  the 
Cevennes.  The  most  northerly  part,  or  the  High  Cevennes,  is  very 
hilly.  The  soil  was  by  no  means  productive,  and  hard  and  incessant 
toil  were  necessary  to  enable  the  peasants  to  earn  a livelihood.  For 
the  most  part  the  population  seems  to  have  been  industrious,  and 
would  have  been  peaceful  if  treated  with  anything  like  decency  ; but, 
like  many  dwellers  among  the  mountains,  they  had  drawn  in  ideas  of 
freedom  wfith  their  native  air.  According  to  Rudolph  Glaber,  their 
descent  can  be  traced  back  to  a Gothic  tribe. 

Jurien  published  in  1686  his  book  on  Revelations,  and  in  it  he 
predicted  the  fall  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  1689.  Like  so  many 
other  men  who  have  attempted  to  forecast  the  future,  Jurien  did  not 
reckon  the  slow  course  of  time,  nor  the  sluggish  movements  of  large 
masses,  for  t\vo  hundred  years  later  this  fall  has  still  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  to  those  not  gifted  with  prophetic  insight  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  happen  soon.  A book  like  Jurien’s  could  only  have 
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been  written  at  such  a time,  or  if  written  at  any  other  it  would  have 
fallen  still-born  from  the  press  ; but  now  it  was  greedily  read  and 
“from  the  Jura  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  the  people  began  to  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams.”  The  mode  of  conducting  services  among  the 
Cevennois,  although  sincere  and  earnest,  was  not  without  its  repre- 
hensible side,  and  to  prevent  sudden  interruptions  it  was  usual  to  fix 
on  an  elevated  site  from  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be 
seen.  “ A ring  was  formed  around  a prophet  or  prophetess  who  lay 
on  the  ground  screaming  or  sobbing,  shedding  hysterical  tears,  and 
writhing  in  semi-voluntary  convulsions.”  Here  in  Languedoc,  as  in 
other  places  and  in  other  ages,  there  was  a rapid  spread  of  such 
scenes,  until  even  the  children  began  to  prophesy,  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  sounds  of  approaching  wonders  woven  by  the  brains 
of  the  elect.  Tables  of  stone  were  again  to  be  sent  from  heaven  ; 
but  this  time  they  were  to  be  of  marble  and  decorated  with  gold. 
Alas  ! these  visions  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  Far  from  it. 
Dragoons  dispersed  the  meetings  ; men  and  women  were  hanged  ; 
some  were  broken  on  the  wheel. 

It  was  literally  amid  such  scenes  that  Cavalier  grew  up.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  have  been  the  28th  November,  1681, 
so  that  he  was  only  four  years  of  age  when  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked.  He  was  born  at  Ribaute,  near  Anduze,  his  parents  being 
of  the  peasant  class,  and  when  he  grew  up  he  was  sent  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a baker.  After  the  soldiers  had  had  their  way  for  a while 
it  was  usual  to  send  priests  or  missionaries  into  the  district  to  instruct 
the  people.  The  children  were  shut  up  in  convents  and  forced  to 
attend  the  schools  ; the  parents  being  also  forced  to  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  the  education.  Cavalier  and  his  brother  were  com- 
pelled to  attend  one  of  these  schools,  and  the  father  paid  to  have  his 
sons  instructed  in  a religion  of  which  he  disapproved.  For  six  years 
this  went  on  until  the  children  were  well  grounded  in  the  Catholic 
creed.  The  priests,  believing  the  children  were  fast  in  the  faith, 
now  allowed  them  to  visit  their  parents.  Cavalier’s  mother  surrep- 
titiously instilled  the  Protestant  doctrines  into  their  young  minds, 
and  as  a natural  consequence  the  Catholic  ideas  were  driven  out. 
From  his  mother  Cavalier  evidently  derived  not  only  his  religion  but 
his  firmness  of  character  too.  She,  good  soul,  was  wont  to  dispute 
with  the  priests,  and  “ would  often  confound  them.”  This  hitting 
from  the  shoulder  caused  much  persecution,  and  the  husband  had 
to  pay  “ a vast  deal  of  money  ” to  the  priests  to  buy  their  pardon. 
The  elder  Cavalier  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  timorous 
creatures  who  will  go  a long  way  for  a quiet  life  ; indeed  he  went 
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the  length  of  going  to  mass.  The  brothers  continued  to  attend 
school,  and  school  included  the  various  religious  duties.  Young 
Cavalier  had,  however,  now  begun  to  think  for  himself,  and  his 
mother’s  instructions  “ ran  in  his  head  ” so  much  that  he  disliked  the 
mass.  He  specially  mentions  the  ringing  of  the  small  bell,  the  bow- 
ing to  the  Altar,  and  the  miracles  of  the  saints  as  objects  of  his 
particular  dislike. 

It  was  in  these  times  and  under  these  circumstances  that  Jean 
was  profoundly  shocked  by  the  arrest  of  some  Protestants  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these  were  hanged  ; some  sent  to  the 
galleys.  The  women  had  their  heads  shaved,  and  were  shut  up 
in  convents.  These  things  made  a lasting  impression  on  Cavalier, 
and  we  find  him  saying  that  if  he  had  had  the  power  he  would  have 
avenged  those  on  whom  these  cruelties  were  inflicted. 

The  next  few  years  saw  no  abatement  of  Cheyla’s  vigorous  rule 
nor  in  the  behaviour  of  the  troops.  On  October  4,  1699,  Brousson, 
a Protestant  clergyman,  was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Montpellier,  and 
gaols  and  galleys  were  full  ofi  Protestants.  Tens  of  thousands  had 
already  left  their  native  land,  and  the  stream  was  still  flowing  from 
various  parts  of  France,  to  Holland,  and  England,  and  Switzerland. 
Cavalier  and  some  of  his  friends  made  up  their  minds  to  leave 
Languedoc,  and  in  March  1701  they  left  for  Geneva,  at  that  time, 
and  before  and  after,  the  haven  for  the  persecuted.  The  little  band 
composed  of  about  twelve  persons  reached  Geneva  in  safety  ; but 
Cavalier  soon  began  to  feel  homesick,  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
guide  who  had  conducted  him  to  Switzerland  brought,  about  two 
months  later,  another  band  of  refugees.  This  guide  told  Cavalier 
that  his  father  and  mother  had  been  taken  and  condemned  to  per- 
petual exile  from  their  province  ; his  father  being  sent  to  Carcassone 
and  his  mother  to  the  tower  of  Constance.  On  hearing  these  tidings 
Cavalier  shut  himself  in  his  room  to  consider  what  he  should  do. 
His  conclusion  was  remarkable  enough.  He  would  deliver  his  father 
and  mother  from  prison. 

Accompanied  by  his  friend  Bouret,  Cavalier  left  Geneva  on 
June  21,  1701,  filled  with  the  idea  of  setting  his  parents  free.  This 
determination  shows  one  side  of  Cavalier’s  character  to  perfection  ; 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  judgment  of  this  lad  of  nineteen 
marching  single-handed  against  the  enemy  determined  to  reduce 
castles  and  open  the  doors  of  prisons  ? It  was  like  those  knights  of 
fairy  lore  who  went  forth  alone  to  combat  the  defenders  of  enchanted 
castles  to  set  free  the  imprisoned  maidens. 

We  hear  little  of  Cavalier’s  journey  save  that  he  reached  home 
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on  a Sunday  morning,  and  found  his  father  and  mother  preparing  to 
attend  mass.  They  had  been  set  at  liberty  on  condition  that  they 
performed  the  duties  of  the  church.  Alas  ! it  was  not  only  martyrs, 
and  refugees,  and  rebels  that  were  being  manufactured  ; it  was 
hypocrites  also.  Jean  Cavalier’s  temper  seems  to  have  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  he  told  his  parents  they  had  bought  their  liberty  too 
dearly,  and  that  rotting  in  prison  was  preferable.  It  is  ever  thus. 
The  young  enthusiast  sees  the  question  in  a different  light  from  the 
aged  sufferer. 

Soon  after  this  Cavalier  fled  to  the  High  Cevennes.  When  there 
he  heard  a pastor  named  Esprit  tell  his  congregation  that  tortures 
were  being  inflicted  on  some  Protestants  imprisoned  at  Montvert. 
Esprit  asked  for  thirty  volunteers  to  attack  the  prison  and  set  the 
Protestants  free.  Sixty  rose  in  their  places.  Cavalier  among  them, 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  go,  being  a stranger  and  young — two  faults 
always  difficult  to  get  over.  Esprit  and  his  men  marched  to  the 
house  where  the  Protestants  were  and  demanded  their  release.  P'or 
answer  they  got  a discharge  of  firearms  ordered  by  the  Abbot  him- 
self. Two  of  the  storming  party  were  killed  ; but  the  others  forced 
the  guard,  broke  open  the  prison,  and  found  the  prisoners,  who 
could  not  stir  as  the  bones  of  their  legs  had  been  smashed.  The 
Abbot  was  caught  getting  out  of  a window.  He  was  given  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  ask  pardon  of  God  for  his  crimes  and  was  then  shot. 
The  insurgents  then  went  to  the  castle  of  La  Vedbze,  which  they 
burned.  Baville  w^as  sent  against  Esprit,  surprised  him,  and  took 
ample  vengeance. 

Some  of  Esprit’s  men  fled  to  the  woods,  where  Cavalier  joined 
them.  They  kept  up  a sort  of  Guerilla  warfare,  attacking  Catholic 
houses,  seizing  arms,  and  fleeing  again  into  the  woods  and  wilds. 
The  band  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  sixty  men,  and  Cavalier  was 
made  lieutenant.  Ill  luck  befell  the  insurgents  on  the  first  occasion 
of  meeting  the  King’s  troops.  Some  were  killed  in  the  fight,  others 
afterwards  hanged,  and  the  remainder,  as  Cavalier  expresses  it,  were 
hunted  like  foxes.  But  his  men  ahvays  rallied  after  defeat,  and  w^ere 
often  victorious  by  reason  of  rapid  marches  and  attacking  the  enemy 
in  unexpected  places.  As  successes  multiplied,  so  did  his  soldiers,  and 
Cavalier  was  soon  able  to  divide  them  into  companies  and  drill  and 
discipline  them.  The  baker’s  apprentice  suddenly  developed  into  a 
veritable  general,  and  again  and  again  proved  himself  more  than  a 
match  for  the  best  officers  in  the  royalist  brigades.  No  doubt  he  had 
often  seen  the  troops  manoeuvring  near  his  home  in  Anduze,  and 
during  his  two  months’ stay  in  Geneva  be  had  looked  on  at  the  drill- 
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ihg  of  the  Swiss  train-bands  ; but  of  military  education  he  had 
absolutely  none.  The  hour  had  produced  the  man  and  the  inborn 
military  genius  found  its  exit.  Scouts  were  sent  into  the  mountains 
to  arrange  places  for  magazines  and  arsenals.  Rough  powder  mills 
had  to  be  set  up,  and  every  pewter  vessel  that  could  be  laid  hands 
on  was  converted  into  bullets.  Money,  the  sinews  of  war,  was  often 
scarce,  sometimes  non-existent.  Occasionally  after  a successful 
battle  it  was  more  plentiful,  and  was  used  for  buying  shoes  and  hats 
for  those  who  needed  them. 

The  sick  were  looked  after.  Hospitals  were  provided,  and  we 
are  specially  informed  that  quilts  were  used  for  carrying  the 
wounded. 

The  men  were  sober,  never  drinking  more  than  was  necessary  of 
the  wine  they  took  from  the  cellars  of  the  people,  and  Cavalier  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  the  best  wine  was  always  found  in  the  priests' 
houses. 

Religious  exercises  were  never  forgotten.  The  minister  read  the 
Reformed  liturgy  every  day,  and  preached  twice  on  Sunday.  They 
sang  with  much  fervour  ; and  part  of  the  68th  Psalm  was  their 
battle  cry. 

They  received  the  name  of  “ Camisards,”  a name  which  has  had 
various  derivations  given  to  it,  but  which  Cavalier  himself  explains 
as  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  his  men  had  generally  only  two 
shirts  with  them,  and  the  soiled  shirts  were  left  in  friends’  houses  to 
be  washed,  or  forcibly  exchanged  for  clean  ones  when  they  met 
Catholics  who  had  clean  ones  on. 

The  war  was  pursued  with  varying  results.  Sometimes  we  read 
of  defeat  so  great  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  the  little  army 
could  ever  be  re-organised.  We  read  of  hidings  in  caves,  of  forced 
marches  in  the  snow  ; of  battles  being  sought  ; of  engagements 
being  avoided  ; but  the  tendency  was  always  in  favour  of  Cavalier. 
We  are  struck  with  the  Cromwellian  earnestness  and  depth  of  his 
religious  convictions.  Prayer  always  preceded  action,  and  he  tells 
us  more  than  once  that  the  “ Lord  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  enemies.” 
It  often  happened  that  the  Royalists  were  uncertain  what  to  do.  If 
they  kept  a large  body  of  troops  intact  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
march  as  quickly  as  did  the  Camisards  ; and  if  they  divided  their 
mass  into  smaller  bodies,  these  were  certain  to  be  cut  off.  Again, 
although  many  of  Cavalier’s  marches  were  made  almost  in  sight  of 
garrison  towns,  the  commandant  dare  not  send  his  soldiers  from  the 
town,  fearing  that  the  inhabitants  wouM  revolt  and  declare  for 
Cavalier. 

VOL.  CCLXXIX,  NO.  I977. 
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The  battle  of  Davois  is  said  to  be  Cavalier’s  greatest  victory. 
La  Jonquiere,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  infantry  and  some  com- 
panies of  dragoons,  attacked  Cavalier  when  encamped  behind  a 
ravine.  An  easy  victory  was  expected  by  the  Royalists,  who  marched 
close  to  the  Camisards  and  fired  a volley.  Cavalier  anticipated  the 
order  given  to  the  English  at  the  third  attempt  on  Bunker’s  Hill. 
He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  themselves  on  their  faces,  and  the 
bullets  whistled  harmlessly  over  them.  La  Jonquiere  fell  into  the 
trap  and  advanced  ; Cavalier’s  men  sprang  to  their  feet  and  fired 
volley  after  volley.  Most  of  the  Royalists  were  slain,  and  the 
remnant  refusing  to  surrender  were  cut  to  pieces.  About  the  same 
time  de  Lalande  was  defeated  by  one  of  Cavalier’s  officers  named 
Roland,  and  Montrevil,  who  had  hitherto  directed  the  operations, 
was  recalled,  and  Villars  was  to  take  his  place  ; but  Montrevil 
“ determined  to  show  the  insurgents  how  he  took  leave  of  them.” 
False  reports  were  spread  as  to  the  route  he  intended  taking,  and 
leaving  the  road  he  placed  himself  in  rear  of  Cavalier  with  eighteen 
hundred  troops.  Another  body  under  Grandval  was  in  front ; 
Lalande  with  a large  force  was  at  Alais,  and  Merou  was  westwards. 
Here  was  a girdle  around  Cavalier,  and  beyond  the  first  circle  was 
another,  both  threatening  to  close  their  coils  around  him  as  a gigantic 
serpent  does  its  prey.  Twelve  hundred  men  were  all  Cavalier  could 
muster,  but  this  number  included  three  hundred  and  fifty  cavalry, 
and  a body-guard  of  fifty  acted  as  his  staff.  The  cavalry  under 
Catinat  charged  the  dragoons,  and  the  dragoons  gave  way. 

They  w'ere  pursued  by  Catinat  until  they  re-formed,  and  Catinat 
then  fell  back  on  Cavalier,  followed  by  both  infantry  and  cavalry. 
When  the  king’s  troops  came  in  sight,  Cavalier’s  men  fell  on  their 
knees  and  once  more  the  68th  Psalm  was  heard  rising  in  the  air. 
Cavalier  told  his  men  they  could  see  the  danger  all  were  in,  and  that 
nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to  conquer  or  die.  They  charged  the 
first  body  opposed  to  them  and,  although  the  fight  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  the  King’s  troops  gave  way  before  the  Camisards,  who, 
however,  lost  two  hundred  men  in  the  struggle.  The  bridge  was 
guarded  by  the  regiment  of  Firmarcon  ; again  the  Royalists  wavered 
and  fled,  and  Cavalier’s  men  marched  over  the  bridge  almost  in 
sight  of  thousands  of  troops  sent  to  encompass  them.  Cavalier  tells 
us,  not  without  a touch  of  pride,  that  the  first  to  cross  the  bridge  was 
his  young  brother  of  ten  years,  to  whom  he  had  given  a little  horse 
and  small  pistols.  In  their  retreat  the  rear  guard  was  attacked  and 
defeated ; but  the  main  body  reached  a wood  close  by.  Cavalier 
mourns  the  fact  that  he  lost  more  men  in  this  engagement  than  he 
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ever  did  at  once  before,  and  not  only  trained  men  whom  he  could 
trust,  but  ammunition  and  money.  Misfortunes  fell  thickly  on 
Cavalier  about  this  time.  A large  body  of  the  Royal  troops  attacked 
his  position  in  the  wood,  and  it  had  to  be  abandoned  ; traitors  gave 
information  to  the  enemy  as  to  the  sites  of  his  magazines  of  ammu- 
nition ; his  hospitals  were  discovered  and,  what  he  regretted  most, 
his  powder  mills  were  broken  to  pieces.  The  love  of  his  friends,  he 
pathetically  says,  “ grew  cold  ” ; the  surrounding  country  was  little 
better  than  a desert,  for  homesteads  and  villages  had  been  ruthlessly 
burned  to  the  ground.  Succour,  which  the  English  had  more  than 
once  promised,  failed  to  reach  him.  We  shall  see  how  this  failure 
happened. 

Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet.  He  was  a native  of  Clay,  in  Norfolk,  and  he 
had  begun  life  as  a cabin  boy  in  Sir  John  Narborough’s  ship. 
Having  been  taught  navigation  by  Sir  John’s  orders,  he  passed 
through  various  ranks,  and  ultimately  became  admiral  and  was 
knighted  for  his  brilliant  services  in  Bantry  Bay.  In  the  September 
of  the  year  1704  he  had  sent  two  of  his  vessels,  iht  Pembroke  the 
Tartar^  to  the  relief  of  the  Camisards  with  money,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nition. But  the  Camisards  either  did  not  reach  the  seashore  in  time, 
or  they  misunderstood  the  signals,  and  the  expedition  miscarried  to 
the  great  grief  of  the  admiral,  who,  by  the  way,  was  lost  on  his 
voyage  home  when  off  the  Scilly  Isles.  Worse  than  all,  the  famous 
Marshal  Villars,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Succession 
Wars,  who  had  defeated  Louis  of  Baden,  and  to  whom  greater 
military  honours  were  yet  to  fall,  was  sent  against  him.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  Cavalier’s  band  held  together,  and  each  individual  seems 
to  have  been  imbued  with  the  feeling  that. 

Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 

Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

Marshal  Villars  bore  out  his  high  character  in  this  difficult  under- 
taking of  quelling  the  insurrection.  Cavalier  was  treated  as  a bel- 
ligerent rather  than  as  a rebel  ; and  Lalande  had  a meeting  with 
Cavalier,  at  which  suggestions  for  a peaceful  solution  were  discussed, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  was  named  by  the  Camisard.  Cavalier 
asked  for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  release  of  all  Protestant  pri- 
soners, or,  failing  the  first  of  these  conditions,  passports  were  to 
be  given  to  all  who  wished  to  leave  the  province.  Lalande  said 
he  had  no  power  to  grant  what  Cavalier  wanted,  and  the  interview 
ended  by  the  Marshal  offering  money  to  Cavaliers  men  with  which 
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to  drink  the  King’s  health.  The  money  was,  of  course,  tefused. 
This  interview  was  followed  by  another,  and  more  private  one,  with 
the  apostate  Baron  d’Aigallies.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  that 
Cavalier  was  to  put  down  his  “ demands  ” in  writing,  the  Baron  pro- 
mising to  convey  them  to  Villars.  This  done,  a meeting  was  arranged 
to  take  place  between  the  two  chiefs  in  the  garden  of  the  Franciscan 
Convent  at  Nimes.  Cavalier  insisted  on  a “safe  conduct,”  and 
twelve  of  Villars’  officers  as  hostages.  The  main  body  of  the 
Camisards  was  posted  about  three  miles  off,  and  Cavalier  chose  fifty 
horsemen  to  accompany  him.  One  account  says  Cavalier’s  men 
wore  splendid  uniforms.  If  so,  no  doubt  they  were  taken  from  the 
King’s  troops  killed  in  action.  On  arriving  at  the  Convent,  Cavalier 
found  the  Marshal’s  guard  drawn  up  on  one  side  of  the  gate,  and  he 
ordered  his  men  to  dismount,  and  form  on  the  other  side. 

The  baker’s  apprentice,  now  at  the  head  of  a small  army,  and  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  walked  through  the  gateway,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  one  of  Louis  XIV.’s  greatest  marshals.  The 
Marshal  had  by  his  side  the  Intendant  Basville  and  General  Lalande. 
All  three  advanced  to  meet  him,  Villars  and  Basville  being  surprised 
at  his  youthful  appearance.  It  would  seem  as  if  Villars  would  have 
at  once  granted  what  Cavalier  asked  for  ; but  Basville  was  obstinate, 
and  not  over-courteous.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  conference  was 
Cavalier’s  demands  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  King,  and  that  hos- 
tilities were  to  cease  until  Louis’  answer  would  be  known.  In  the 
meantime  Villars’  acceptance  was  to  be  considered  binding,  and 
Cavalier  was  to  receive  a colonel’s  commission  in  the  Royal  Army,  on 
condition  that  a regiment  of  his  own  men  was  to  take  part  in  the 
Spanish  war.  Roland,  Cavalier’s  second  in  command,  never  fully 
believed  in  Villars,  and  he  refused  to  lay  down  his  arms  until  all  the 
prison  doors  had  opened  for  the  release  of  the  Protestant  captives. 
Villars  and  Cavalier  had  several  meetings,  and  many  letters  passed 
between  them  ; Cavalier  always  insisting  that  the  treaty  should  be 
kept,  or  that  he  could  not  be  answerable  for  the  behaviour  of  his 
men.  Cavalier  was  now  told  that  he  would  have  to  serve  in 
Germany  instead  of  Spain  ; and  d’Aigallies  assured  him  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  that  full  satisfaction  would  be  given  to 
him. 

He  was  to  meet  d’Aigallies  at  Nimes,  and  went  thither  with  a 
guard  of  three  hundred  men.  When  arrived  there,  he  and  his  men 
were  taken  to  an  island  in  the  Rhone,  near  Beaucaire,  and  Cavalier 
soon  found  he  was  a prisoner,  and  his  own  guard  out-numbered. 
He  was  next  conducted  to  Lyons  and  Macon,  and  then  to  Versailles, 
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where  he  had  an  audience  of  the  King.  He  gives  what  purports  to 
have  been  a verbatim  report  of  the  conversation  between  Louis  and 
him.  The  King  was  willing  to  give  him  a Brigadier’s  commission 
and  a pension,  but  Cavalier  asked  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
He  received  fifteen  hundred  livres  from  the  King,  and  then  made 
his  way  back  to  Macon.  He  was  not  free  by  any  means  ; but  was 
closely  watched,  and  filled  with  the  idea  he  was  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  set  out  under  an  escort  for  Dijon 
and  Besangon,  and  soon  escaped  into  Switzerland.  From  Lausanne 
he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  offering  his  services,  which  were 
accepted. 

He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Aosta,  where  the  Savoyards  and 
Swiss  were  defeated  by  the  French.  He  also  took  part  in  the  siege 
of  Verrue,  and  subsequently  we  find  him  travelling  through  Northern 
Italy,  having  been  ordered  to  Switzerland  and  see  what  could  be 
done  to  succour  the  garrison  of  Montmillan.  After  many  delays,  and 
narrowly  escaping  arrest,  he  reached  Berne.  Here  he  learnt  that 
Montmillan  had  been  starved  into  surrender,  and,  therefore,  made 
his  way  to  Holland,  arriving  there  in  December  1705.  Here  he 
raised  a regiment  composed  of  Protestant  refugees,  two-thirds  of  the 
expense  being  paid  by  England,  and  one-third  by  Holland.  He 
came  to  England  in  July  1706,  and  had  an  interview  with  Godolphin, 
then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  He  soon  thereafter  proceeded  to  Spain 
with  his  regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Almanza,  which  was 
fought  on  April  25,  1707,  and  at  which  the  French  and  Spanish, 
under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  totally  defeated  the  English  and  their 
allies.  Cavalier  and  his  regiment  found  themselves  opposite  a 
French  regiment  which  they  had  seen  before  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
both  regiments  recognised  each  other.  Their  behaviour  shows  that 
no  hatred  equals  that  generated  by  differences  of  religious  opinions. 
Neither  the  Catholics  nor  the  Protestants  fired  their  muskets,  but 
rushed  against  each  other  with  their  bayonets.  They  fought  with 
such  fury,  that  it  is  said  barely  three  hundred  of  Cavalier’s  regiment, 
which  was  seven  hundred  strong,  survived,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Catholic  battalion  was  at  least  as  strong.  Quarter  was  neither 
given  nor  asked  for,  and  the  Catholics  were  totally  destroyed.  In 
this  engagement  Cavalier  himself  was  wounded,  and  for  a while  lay 
among  the  slain.  His  lieutenant-colonel,  five  captains,  six  lieutenants, 
and  five  ensigns  were  killed.  At  this  time  Cavalier  was  only  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  would  seem  to  have  re-entered  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  only  for  a short  time,  as  he  was  ip  Holland 
again  during  the  same  year, 
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It  was  probably  during  this  sojourn  at  the  Hague  that  he  sought 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Dunoyer.  The  match  was, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  broken  off,  and  Madame  Dunoyer 
accused  Cavalier  of  not  having  behaved  very  well  to  her  daughter. 
The  young  lady’s  heart  could  not  have  been  very  deeply  touched, 
for  we  find  her,  a few  years  later,  carrying  on  a flirtation  with 
Voltaire,  at  that  time  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  diplomatist,  the 
Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  at  the  Hague,  the  result  being  that  Voltaire 
was  in  hot  haste  sent  back  to  Paris.  Cavalier  next  appears  in 
England,  and  was  granted  a pension  by  the  English  Government. 
In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  is  the  following  entry  : “ March  5, 
1707.  Report  of  James  Brydes,  Esq.,  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer 
on  the  Memorial  of  Colonell  Cavalier,  setting  forth  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1706,  he  raised  a Regiment  of  Foot  in  Holland,  embarked 
with  them  to  Spain  in  J une  following,  and  served  there  until  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  where  most  of  them  were  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soners. Asking  that  ;£’4oo  in  part  of  what  was  due  to  him  might  be 
paid.  Advising  that  that  sum  be  paid  out  of  moneys  intended  for  the 
King  of  Spain  for  the  year  1708.  Dated  5 March,  1707.  Minuted, 
6 March,  1707.  To  be  read  w"  the  D.  of  Marlborough  is  here.” 

Cavalier  settled  at  Portarlington,  in  Ireland,  and  in  1726  he  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  his  “ Memoirs  of  the  War  in  the  Cevennes.”  A 
writer  in  the  “ Biographie  Universelle  ” ascribes  this  work  to  a 
Frenchman  named  Galli ; but  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  it  is 
from  Cavalier’s  own  pen.  When  in  Ireland  he  married  the  daughter 
of  an  aristocratic  refugee  named  de  Ponthieu. 

Either  the  pension  received  from  the  Government  was  too  small 
or  Cavalier’s  ideas  were  too  large,  for  we  find  him  often  in  debt,  and 
indeed  one  object  of  the  publication  of  his  “ Memoirs  ” was  to  raise 
money.  One  of  his  creditors,  a Major  Champagne,  kept  an 
account  of  various  transactions,  and  we  learn  from  this  account  that 
the  major  bought  in  Holland  lace  and  cambric  for  Cavalier’s  wife.. 
He  also  paid  for  grazing  her  mare,  and  advanced  j[^\2  forgetting 
her  gold  watch  out  of  pawn. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  now  interested  himself  in  Cavalier’s 
behalf,  and  Cavalier  appeared  in  London  with  a letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Cavalier  was  afterwards  appointed 
Governor  of  Jersey.  He  was  made  a Brigadier  on  the  27th  of  October 
1735,  Major-General  on  the  2nd  July  1739.  As  already  stated, 
he  died  in  Chelsea,  in  May  1740. 

Cavalier  seems  to  have  risen  from  the  innate  force  of  abilities 
alone.  He  was  unmistakably  bourgeois  in  manner  and  appearance. 
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ov;ing  none  of  his  success  to  personal  charms.  All  accounts  agree 
in  this.  Brown,  the  historian,  writes  : “ There  was  nothing  in  his 
person  to  impress  beholders.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  represented  as 
small  in  stature,  the  head  large  and  sunk  upon  his  shoulders,  with  a 
broad  red  face,  and  light  hair.  His  countenance  did  not  bespeak 
intelligence,  but  his  career  proves  that  he  was  well  endowed.”  Vol- 
taire says,  “ Je  I’ai  vu  depuis  en  Hollande  et  en  Angleterre.  C’etait 
un  petit  homme,  blond,  d’une  physionomie  douce  et  agreable.”  And 
he  adds,  “ J’ai  entendu  souvent  de  la  bouche  du  marechal  Villars, 
qu’il  avait  demande  a ce  jeune  homme  comment  il  pouvait  a son 
age  avoir  eu  tant  d’autorite  sur  des  hommes  si  feroces  et  si  indisci- 
plinables.  II  repondit  que,  quand  on  lui  desobeissait,  sa  prophetesse, 
qu’on  appelait  la  grande  Marie^  etait  sur-le-champ  inspiree,  et 
condamnait  a mort  les  refractoires,  qu’on  tuait  sans  raisonner.  Ayant 
fait  depuis  la  meme  question  a Cavalier,  j’en  eus  la  meme  reponse.” 
On  the  other  hand,  Cavalier  himself  says  there  were  “ no  quarrels, 
enmity,  calumny,  nor  thievery  amongst  us.  All  our  goods  were 
in  common.  We  had  one  heart  and  one  mind  ; all  swearing, 
cursing,  and  obscene  words  were  quite  banished  out  of  our  society.’ 
But  we  must  remember  that  Cavalier  wrote  these  words  many  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  when  there  would  naturally  be  a desire 
on  his  part  to  forget  any  disagreeable  occurrences  among  his  fol- 
low'ers,  and  to  write  nothing  which  would  tarnish  the  glory  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Cevennes. 


RICx4ARD  GREENE. 
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CHINESE  LONDON  AND  ITS 
OPIUM  DENS. 


HE  subject  to  which  I invite  attention  is  that  of  the  Chinese 


X colony  in  the  East  End  of  London.  I shall  make  no  attempt 
at  what  my  Chinese  friends  would  call  handsome  talkee.  My  sole  effort 
will  be  to  explain  in  the  simplest  possible  manner  what  I have  myself 
seen  and  heard,  touched,  tasted,  and  smelt.  At  different  times,  extend- 
ing over  a long  series  of  years,  I have  made  many  “trips  to  Chinatown.” 
But  I have  done  more  than  this — I have  been  animated  from  the 
first  by  a scientific  curiosity  to  understand  the  inner  meaning  of 
everything.  I soon  found  that  my  ignorance  of  the  Cantonese 
dialect  in  which  the  London  Chinese  transact  their  business  among 
themselves,  rendered  it  impossible  to  advance  far  without  help.  On 
one  occasion  I took  an  interpreter  with  me  in  the  person  of  a 
Portuguese  friend  of  mine  from  Macao.  But  as  a general  rule  the 
medium  of  communication  between  myself  and  the  Chinese  was 
Pidgin-English.  Now,  if  any  of  my  readers  have  the  least  acquain- 
tance with  that  truly  astounding  jargon  they  will  readily  admit  that 
it  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  purposes  of  scientific  investigations.  It 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Only  a very  limited  range  of 
ideas  can  be  expressed.  1 think  I could  do  better  with  the  monkey 
language,  or  Volapuk.  One  of  the  Chinamen  who  had  come  from 
Cuba  spoke  Spanish,  and  here  I got  on  better.  But  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  is  that  I found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  higher  authority 
for  the  explanation  of  some  items,  which  the  people  themselves  could 
in  no  way  elucidate.  Our  little  community  here  is  as  a drop  of 
water  to  the  ocean  compared  with  the  vast  Chinese  settlements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States.  But,  like  a drop  of 
water,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  volume,  Chinese  London  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  constituents  as  Chinese  Philadelphia.  I accord- 
ingly put  myself  into  communication  with  Mr.  Stewart  Culin,  an 
American,  who  had  made  much  the  same  study  of  the  Chinese 
element  in  his  own  city  as  I was  trying  to  do  in  mine.  I wish  to 
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place  it  upon  record  that  I received  much  very  courteous  help  by 
letter,  from  this  (if  I may  make  bold  so  to  call  him)  fellow  explore}’, 
I had,  also,  more  than  one  interview  with  Professor  Douglas  of  the 
British  Museum.  He,  in  turn,  referred  me  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  the 
treaty  port  of  Swatow  in  China,  who,  fortunately  for  me,  happened 
to  be  at  that  precise  moment  upon  a visit  to  England.  Altogether 
I think  I may  call  myself  lucky  in  my  helpers,  whom  I here  sever- 
ally thank.  The  results  I have  attained  may,  in  comparison,  seem 
small,  yet  they  form  at  any  rate  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
opium  dens  of  London  which  has  ever  been  made  public.  The 
very  existence  of  such  places  is  unknown  to  many  Londoners.  As 
far  as  I have  examined  them,  none  of  the  hand-books  to  London 
invite  the  tourist  to  do  “ China  before  breakfast.”  Chinatown  is 
marked  upon  no  map.  The  Lady  Guide  Office  never  personally 
conducts  there.  The  popular  novelist,  it  is  true,  is  aware  of  its  value 
as  furnishing  local  colour  for  his  shilling  shockers.  But  judging  from 
what  I have  read  of  these  w’orks  the  writers  never  take  the  trouble  to 
inspect  the  dens  themselves.  They  rely  upon  their  imagination  for 
the  thrilling  pictures  they  draw  of  them.  Occasionally  in  the  silly 
season  a journalist  badly  off  for  copy  sandwiches  a paragraph  about 
the  Chinese  between  the  Great  Sea  Serpent  and  the  Gigantic  Goose- 
berry. But  as  the  reporter  appears  to  consider  it  necessary  to  be 
escorted  in  his  tour  of  inspection  by  either  a policeman  or  the 
Chinese  missionary,  I need  hardly  say  that  he  sees  little  of  the 
genuine  article.  Chinatown  is,  above  all  things,  suspicious  of  the 
chiel  that  goes  among  its  inhabitants  taking  notes.  Even  Charles 
Dickens  attained  a very  slight  degree  of  its  confidence,  judging  by  the 
confused  account  of  the  process  of  opium  smoking  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  last  work,  “ Edwin  Drood.”  A long 
apprenticeship  is  needed  before  the  European  learns  to  smoke  opium  as 
it  should  be  smoked.  In  the  first  place  you  must  always  take 
your  smoke  lying  down,  whether  on  a couch  or  bed,  or  the  more 
orthodox  shelf  in  a cupboard,  or  something  similar  to  the  berth  of 
a ship’s  cabin.  Dickens  is  right  so  far,  when  he  says  of  his  hero  : 
“ he  divests  himself  of  his  shoes,  loosens  his  cravat,  and  lies  across 
the  foot  of  the  squalid  bed  with  his  head  resting  on  his  left  hand.” 
The  opium,  which  has  been  imported  in  slabs  as  hard  as  iron, 
has  been  rendered,  by  a long  course  of  subsequent  cooking,  a 
thick  paste  resembling  treacle.  As  for  the  pipe,  it  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.  The  stem  is  a piece  of  natural  bamboo.  The 
bowl  is  not  open  like  that  of  a tobacco  pipe,  but  closed,  with  the 
exception  of  a tiny  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  This  bowl  is  very 
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securely  fastened  to  the  stem,  because  the  opium  pipe  is,  of 
necessity,  smoked  bowl  downwards.  It  would  be  obviously  annoying 
if  bowl  and  stem  parted  company.  It  might  lead  to  celestial  pro- 
fanity. Other  accessories  to  the  toilet  (generally  placed  all  together 
upon  the  so-called  opium  tray)  are  a lighted  oil  lamp,  and  a long 
needle.  The  smoker  dips  the  end  of  a needle  into  the  opium,  and 
draws  out  a small  pill  about  the  size  of  a pea.  He  hardens  this  into 
shape  by  turning  and  twisting  it  over  the  lamp  flame  at  the  point 
of  the  needle.  The  pipe  is  then  held  so  as  to  bring  the  bowl  over 
the  lamp  while  the  pill,  insinuated  with  the  aid  of  the  needle 
point  into  the  tiny  aperture  of  the  bowl,  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  cooked  in  the  flame,  and  smoked.  One  pill  does  not  last 
long  ; the  Chinaman  sucks  in  such  a pipeful  without  taking 
breath.  When  it  has  disappeared  he  lays  down  the  pipe,  and  then, 
and  then  only,  expels  the  smoke  through  his  nostrils.  He  then  takes 
another  pill,  and  goes  through  the  whole  process  again.  I may  add 
that  only  the  ignoramus  buys  for  smoking  purposes  a nice,  clean, 
new  pipe.  The  aged  and  apparently  done-for  pipes  are  really  the 
most  valuable  ones.  Their  ];rice  (always  high)  varies  according  to 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  smoked,  and  the  resulting  rich- 
ness of  their  colour.  Every  tobacco  smoker  who  has  coloured  a 
meerschaum  for  himself  will  understand  this.  A friend  of  mine  has 
a curiosity  in  the  way  of  pipes.  Some  genius,  unable  to  afford  a real 
pipe,  has  manufactured  one  for  himself  out  of  a brass  door-knob  and 
an  old  flute.  He  has  drilled  a small  hole  in  the  top  of  the  door- 
knob, and  affixed  it  by  way  of  bowl  to  the  flute  (its  holes  stopped  up), 
which  serves  for  stem.  The  result  is  a most  workmanlike  and 
capable  pipe.  It  is,  I think,  as  admirable  an  example  of  Oriental 
ingenuity  as  I have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Not  only  that,  but  coming 
as  it  does  from  the  Dickens  opium  den,  it  must  be  the  very  “broken- 
down  flageolet  ” alluded  to  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  London.’’  It  may 
also  very  well  be  the  pipe  Mr.  Field  saw  when  the  novelist  took  him 
with  him  to  the  same  den.  “In  a miserable  court,  at  night,”  Mr. 
Field  tells  us,  “we  found  a haggard  old  woman  blowing  at  a kind  of 
pipe  made  of  an  old  ink-bottle,  and  the  words  that  Dickens  put 
into  the  mouth  of  this  wretched  creature  in  ‘ Edwin  Drood  ’ we 
heard  her  croon,  as  we  leaned  over  the  tattered  bed  on  which  she 
was  lying.” 

Besides  opium,  tobacco  is  smoked  in  Chinatown.  Their  tobacco 
pipes  are  of  two  kinds,  the  ordinary  and  the  water  pipe — the  ordinary 
differs  from  our  own  chiefly  in  the  excessive  smallness  of  the  bowl, 
which  may  be  of  iron,  brass,  or  silver.  It  only  holds  a thimbleful 
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of  the  fragrant  weed.  A few  whiffs  are  taken,  and  then  it  is  refilled. 
The  water-pipe  is  for  inhaling  the  smoke  of  tobacco  through  water, 
on  the  principle  of  the  hookah  or  hubble-bubble.  But  the  Chinese 
water-pipe  differs  from  these  in  having  no  flexible  tube. 

I was  well  acquainted  with  the  particular  den  described  by  the 
two  Dickenses,  which  was  situated  in  New  Court,  Victoria  Street. 
It  is  now  destroyed  to  make  a schoolboard  playground,  so  that  no 
one  will  ever  see  it  again.  It  was  worth  going  to,  if  only  to  see  a 
Chinaman  and  an  Englishwoman  so  sincerely  attached  to  one 
another  as  were  the  old  couple  who  kept  it.  They  might  without 
impropriety  have  been  called  Darby  and  Joan.  I once  took  a lady 
artist  to  see  this  interesting  pair.  She  was  delighted  with  them,  and 
they  with  her.  The  Chinaman  even  went  the  length  of  allowing  her 
to  sketch  him  in  the  act  of  smoking.  Those  who  know  the  dread 
this  people  have  of  anything  that  suggests  publicity,  will  appreciate 
this  concession  at  its  full  value.  The  lady  never  revisited  them,  but 
they  often  spoke  of  her,  and  always  wished  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  her  when  they  saw  me.  Another  former  visitor  whom  they  were 
never  tired  of  recalling  was  no  less  a person  than  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Upon  his  departure,  it  appears.  His  Royal  Highness  gave  the 
old  man  a sovereign.  He  had  never  forgotten  that  coin,  although, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  it  had  acquired  something  of  a mythological 
halo.  Johnny  was  an  epicure,  eating  very  little,  but  requiring  every- 
thing to  be  of  the  best.  He  was  a literary  man,  and  had  quite  a 
small  library  of  Chinese  books.  He  had  a taste  for  art,  and  dis- 
played conspicuously  upon  his  wall  for  twenty  years  an  amateur 
effort  (the  work  of  a Chinese  sailor),  being  curiously  enough  the 
picture  of  an  Engli.sh  church.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a friend 
of  mine.  It  was  sold,  with  other  effects,  upon  his  eviction  from  his 
old  quarters,  including  his  scales  for  weighing  opium,  his  opium- 
lamp,  his  gambling-cards,  his  dominoes,  two  photographs,  and  read- 
ing books.  The  very  next  place  he  went  to  (Angel  Gardens),  he  had 
no  sooner  settled  in  than  the  street  was  condemned,  and  he  had  to 
turn  out  once  more.  In  fact,  he  never  settled  down  again,  but 
wandered  from  lodging  to  lodging.  I never  lost  sight  of  him  till  the 
day  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  Cornwall  Street,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  and  after  that  I traced  his  widow  from  one  address  to 
another,  until  she  was  taken  in  charge  by  some  charitable  ladies. 
Since  then  I have  heard  nothing  further  of  her,  and  know  not 
whether  she  is  living  or  dead. 

Their  house,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  known  to 
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Dickens,  was  really  outside  the  boundary  of  what  I call  Chinese 
London.  By  this  term  I understand  a single  long  narrow  street  with 
Chinese  boarding  houses  and  shops  on  both  sides  of  the  way.  This 
street  constitutes  the  quarter  of  which  I shall  sketch  the  essential 
features.  It  exists  by  and  for  the  Chinese  firemen,  seamen,  stewards, 
cooks,  and  carpenters  who  serve  on  board  the  steamers  plying  between 
China  and  the  port  of  London.  All  the  while  their  vessels  are  in 
port  these  almond-eyed  birds  of  passage  lodge  on  shore  in  these 
boarding-houses,  and  deal  at  these  shops,  which  also  enjoy  the 
custom  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador  at  the  other  end  of  London. 
These  Chinese  shops  are  the  quaintest  places  imaginable.  Their 
walls  are  decorated  with  red  and  orange  papers,  covered  with 
Chinese  writing  indicating  the  “ chop,”  or  style  of  the  firm,  or  some 
such  announcement.  There  is  also  sure  to  be  a map  of  China,  and 
a hanging  Chinese  almanac.  There  is  another  kind  of  Chinese 
almanac  in  book  form,  published  in  Pekin,  which,  among  other 
useful  information,  tells  which  days  are  lucky  and  which  unlucky. 
It  is  a pity  this  is  no  longer  done  in  the  almanacs  of  Europe.  It  is 
obviously  of  the  utmost  importance  to  anyone  who  contemplates 
getting  born,  or  dying,  or  being  married,  to  know  the  luckiest  days 
for  doing  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  Chinese  shop  is  indescribable. 
The  smell  of  tobacco  I like,  and  the  smell  of  opium  I like,  and  the 
smell  of  joss-sticks  I like,  but  there  are  others  such  as  the  smell 
of  Chinese  cooking.  The  visitor  to  Chinatown  finds  cooking  going 
on  at  all  hours.  This  quite  contradicts  the  common  notion  that  the 
opium  smoker  never  eats.  Besides  the  actual  cooking  all  the  knife 
and  fork  work  is  done  in  the  kitchen.  The  viands,  whether  the  meat 
or  vegetables,  are  served  at  table  cut  up  ready  for  transferring  to  the 
mouth.  The  pair  of  chopsticks  used  in  eating  are  of  wood  or  ivory, 
and  both  are  held  in  the  right  hand.  As  shopkeepers  here  supply 
the  Chinese  Ambassador,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  inquiring 
stranger  to  sample  not  only  the  more  homely  fare,  but  also  the  most 
aristocratic.  To  the  former,  I suppose,  belongs  the  cuttle  fish,  which 
in  China  takes  the  place  the  herring  does  with  us.  To  the  latter 
belongs  first  and  foremost  the  well-known  birds’-nest  shreds,  the 
cost  price  of  which  to  the  merchant  here  is  thirty-eight  shillings 
a pound. 

I give  a receipt  for  making  birds’-nest  soup  which  may  interest 
the  ladies  :-“Take  clean  white  birds’-nest  shreds  (or  birds’  nests) 
and  soak  thoroughly.  Pick  out  all  feathers.  Boil  in  soup  or 
water  till  tender,  and  of  the  colour  of  jade  stone.  Place  pigeons’ 
eggs  below  it,  and  add  some  ham  shreds  on  top.  Boil  again 
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slowly  with  little  fluid.  If  required  sweet,  then  boil  iri  clean  watet 
till  tender,  add  sugar  candy,  and  then  eat,  if  you  are  a Chinaman  j 
but  if  you  are  not,  don!t. 

Sharks’  fins,  at  fourteen  shillings  the  pound,  are  another  dainty 
dish  to  set  before  a king. 

I must  confess  that  I never  had  the  courage  to  attempt  either  of 
these  delicacies.  I have,  however,  partaken  of  the  sea  slug,  or 
hkhe  de  mer.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  esteemed  foods 
of  the  Chinese  are  all  gelatinous,  such  as  the  birds’-nest  soup, 
sharks’-fln  soup,  and  sea- slug  soup,  which  I have  just  mentioned.  I 
have  also  partaken  of  Chinese  tea.  Tea  is,  so  to  speak,  always  on 
tap  in  this  locality,  and  is  offered  to  every  customer  at  every  shop. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  are  very  hospitable  in  every  way,  and  generally 
refused  to  charge  even  for  the  opium  we  consumed.  They  would 
also,  after  they  came  to  know  us,  give  us  a present  at  parting,  such 
as  a cigar  each,  or  some  other  token  of  goodwill.  Ladies  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  tea  cosy  is  not  used  here.  In  place  of 
it  they  keep  the  teapot  warm  in  a wadded  basket.  The  tea,  served 
without  sugar  or  milk,  is  in  appearance  as  clear  as  sherry.  Of  course 
the  tea  the  Chinese  drink  themselves  and  the  tea  they  sell  to  us  are 
two  very  different  things.  There  is  a legend,  I hope  without 
foundation,  that  the  tea  sent  to  Europe  has  already  been  used  in 
China  for  cleaning  carpets.  But  this  cannot  be  true,  because 
carpets  in  China  are  never  cleaned.  Tea  shares  with  the  opium  pipe 
the  proud  characteristic  of  being  one  of  the  most  popular  medicines 
of  the  Chinese.  But  for  ailments  of  an  obstinate  nature  there  are 
a few  Chinese  remedies  to  be  had  in  these  shops.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  practically  no  minerals  are  in  use  for  this  purpose,  but  only 
vegetable  substances.  There  is  a bottle  bearing  upon  the  label  four 
hieroglyphics,  which  being  interpreted,  read  mao  ka7i  kiu  tsiu.  This 
is  a liquor  prepared  from  the  root  of  a kind  of  couch  grass  imported 
from  Canton,  and  used  as  a febrifuge.  Another  favourite  remedy  is 
to  be  had  in  two  forms.  The  bark  of  a kind  of  bittersweet,  from 
the  province  of  Szechuen,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  chuen  kia  pi, 
and  it  is  also  to  be  had  made  up  with  the  addition  of  spirit,  and  sold 
ready  for  taking  in  bottles  bearing  the  mystic  inscription,  u kia  pi 
tsiu. 

Besides  the  teapot  the  counter  of  a Chinese  shop  has  other 
quaint  appendages.  The  hand  balance  for  weighing  opium  consists 
of  a brass  scale  pan  suspended  by  silk  threads  from  one  end  of  an 
ivory  rod.  The  rod  is  marked  with  two  dilTerent  decimally  graduated 
scales,  but  why  two  I do  not  know.  There  is  a moveable  hanging 
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weight  which  slides  along  either  of  the  graduated  scales.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  merchant  posting  his  books.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  uses  a writing  brush  which  he  dips  in  Indian  ink,  and 
holding  it  perpendicularly,  traces  the  spidery  Chinese  characters 
with  great  rapidity  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  page. 
The  ink  is  prepared  by  grinding  on  an  inkstone  with  a well  in  it  to 
hold  water.  For  doing  his  sums  he  uses  the  abacus  swanpan,  or 
counting  board.  This  consists  of  bone  or  ivory  balls,  sliding  upon 
a series  of  wooden  bars.  The  balls  upon  the  first  bar  represent 
tinits^  those  upon  the  second  bar  tenSy  and  so  on.  Up  and  down 
these  bars  the  Chinaman  sends  the  balls  flying  at  lightning  speed 
with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  his  right  hand. 

Our  London  friends  have  often  brought  out  for  our  benefit  their 
Chinese  stringed  instruments,  and  made  Chinese  music  for  us.  Some 
of  these  instruments  are  played  with  and  some  without  a bow.  And 
there  is  a two-stringed  instrument  in  playing  which  the  bow  passes 
between  the  strings.  These  same  strings,  by  the  way,  are  never  of 
catgut,  but  always  of  wire  or  silk.  A Chinese  virtuoso  wrote  down 
for  me  the  nine  characters  which  represent  the  Chinese  scale  of  nine 
notes,  the  last  being  the  octave  of  the  second,  while  the  last  but  one 
is  the  octave  of  the  first.  He  also  obligingly  read  out  the  nine 
syllables  by  which  they  are  designated,  v\z.yjan  kung  che  chang  i sze 
ho  u Hu.  When  he  played  to  us  the  pretty  children  of  the  boarding- 
house keeper,  who  already  learn  to  prattle  Chinese  as  well  as  English, 
joined  their  voices  in  the  words  of  a Chinese  song.  One  day,  while 
the  talk  ran  on  songs  and  music,  the  shopkeeper  took  us  out  into 
his  back  yard  to  see  his  pet  singing-bird.  It  was  a Mongolian  lark 
(no  pun  intended),  a bird  valued  at  ^25,  or  ;^5,  even  in  China,  and 
of  course  worth  more  here.  It  did  not  sing  until  made  to  do  so  by 
a curious  process  of  decoying,  consisting  of  the  owner  making 
motions  with  one  hand  to  imitate  the  presence  of  another  bird  in 
the  air  outside  the  cage.  This  excited  the  poor  shanma,  which,  after 
runnir^g  up  and  down  its  limited  dw^elling  several  times,  burst  into 
melody.  The  Chinaman  informed  me,  so  tame  was  the  bird,  that 
he  was  accustomed  to  take  the  cage  into  Victoria  Park  and  there 
give  its  inmate  liberty  for  a time,  and  he  could  call  it  back  to  its  cage 
whenever  he  pleased. 

On  their  New  Year’s  day  they  write  Chinese  New  Year’s  cards 
for  us.  This  anniversary  falls,  of  course,  on  a different  date  to  ours. 
It  varies  between  January  and  February.  Lamps  are  burnt  before 
the  household  gods  with  a special  kind  of  wick,  and  special  oil  made 
out  of  the  seeds  known  as  cheinay  which  I believe  is  a kind  of  sesame, 
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and  which,  curiously  enough,  are  also  used  for  salad.  But  its  chief 
feature  is  the  letting  off  at  midnight  of  Chinese  fire-crackers  in 
quantities  that  would  delight  the  heart  of  an  anarchist.  These  pyro- 
technic displays  are  not,  however,  confined  to  gay  celebrations. 
They  are  also  used  at  funerals.  There  has  been  but  one  Chinese 
burial  in  London  within  our  limited  experience,  and  our  most  vivid 
impression  of  it  is  that,  as  the  procession  was  starting,  vast  bunches 
of  crackers  were  set  fire  to — filling  the  whole  street  from  end  to  end 
with  noise  and  villainous  saltpetre. 

The  Chinese  religion  may  be  said  to  be  a Chinese  puzzle.  There 
are  three  religions  in  China,  and  everybody  seems  to  belong  to  all 
of  them,  and,  in  fact,  the  worship  of  ancestors  underlies  them  all. 
Here  in  London  a room  is  set  apart  in  every  tenement  for  the  family 
altar.  We  take  off  our  hats  on  entering  it  as  we  should  on  entering 
a Christian  church.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a picture  representing 
the  deity  to  whom  it  is  consecrated,  or  else  a sheet  of  red  or  orange 
paper  bearing  his  name.  To  the  front  of  this  stand  a row  of  vases 
filled  with  sand.  In  some  of  these  vases  artificial  flowers  are  stuck. 
In  others  joss-sticks  are  burning.  I should  explain  that  a joss-stick 
is  simply  a stick  of  incense,  and  diffuses  a similar  perfume  to  that 
used  by  Western  nations.  The  blasphemous  European  uses  it  to 
light  his  pipe  with,  but  the  Chinese  regard  the  joss-stick  as  sacred. 
Should  you  wish  to  extinguish  one  you  must  on  no  account  blow 
upon  it.  That  would  be  to  defile  it.  You  must  put  it  out  by  shaking 
it  to  and  fro.  Besides  the  offering  of  flowers  and  of  incense,  an 
offering. of  food  is  never  absent  from  the  shrine.  In  Chinese  London 
the  food  offered  to  the  joss-house  consists  of  a cup  of  tea  and  plate  of 
grapes,  apples,  mixed  biscuits  and  sweets.  Upon  funerals  and  other 
exceptional  occasions  mock  money  is  burnt.  The  Chinese  are  too 
thrifty  to  make  burnt  offerings  of  real  coin.  Their  mock  money, 
otherwise  known  as  joss  paper,  consists  of  three  varieties.  First  there 
is  a strip  of  plain  paper  pierced  with  holes  ; each  hole  represents  one 
cash,  a cash  being  a Chinese  coin.  Secondly,  there  are  two  qualities 
of  wrappers  decorated  with  tinfoil  to  represent  silver,  and  in  either 
of  which  the  first  sort  must  be  enfolded  when  burnt  in  the  oven. 
The  cheaper  of  these  two  qualities  of  wrappers  is  merely  a single 
sheet,  and  of  these  sheets  five  pairs  is  the  quantity  for  one  sacrifice. 
But  if  you  prefer  to  use  the  more  expensive  variety,  which  is  shaped 
like  a cup,  then  you  need  only  employ  one  pair  instead  of  five.  This 
same  room  which  contains  the  objects  of  worship  is  also  used  because 
of  the  luck  brought  to  it  by  the  presence  of  the  deity,  for  pur- 
poses of  a different  kind.  This  is  the  gambling  saloon  with  its 
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gaming  table  covered  with  Canton  matting  always  packed  with  a 
dense  crowd.  The  game  with  which  the  Chinese  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  identified — the  famous  game  of  Fan  Tan — is  often  seen 
here.  It  makes  no  great  strain  on  the  intellect.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a brass  bowl,  a bamboo  stick,  and  a number  of  those 
Chinese  coins  known  as  cash  with  the  square  holes  in  the  middle 
by  which  they  can  be  slung  upon  a cord  for  porterage.  The  method 
of  play  is  as  follows  : — An  unknown  number  of  cash  taken  at  random 
is  partly  covered  with  a brass  bowl.  The  company  then  proceed  to 
make  their  bets  ; there  are  four  possible  chances.  When  the  bets 
are  made  the  cashier  proceeds  to  count  out  the  coin  into  fours.  To 
avoid  any  possibility  of  foul  play  he  uses  for  this  purpose  the  bam- 
boo rod.  It  is  obvious  that  at  the  finish  there  must  be  a remainder 
of  either  three  or  two  or  one  or  no  cash  at  all.  This  is  the  win- 
ning number,  and  those  who  have  staked  their  money  on  that 
particular  result  win,  while  the  unfortunates  who  betted  on  the 
three  losing  numbers  have  to  pay  up.  Such,  in  its  most  simple 
form,  is  Fan  Tan.  The  Chinese  make  a large  use  of  counters  in 
their  gambling  games  for  the  very  good  reason  that  their  coinage 
consists  almost  entirely  of  small  values.  Therefore,  while  the 
cash  represents  the  smallest  unit,  the  next  grade  higher  is  a 
counter  called  the  white  pearl,  which  again  is  followed  by  the 
black  pearl.  These  two  look  for  all  the  world  like  a white  and 

black  button  respectively.  Then  if  you  want  a still  larger  stake, 

you  may  use  chessmen,  and  lastly,  highest  token  of  all  in  value, 
comes  the  domino.  This  is  usually  wrapped  in  paper  when  used 

as  a counter,  and  its  fictitious  value  written  on  it.  Besides  real 

dominoes  the  Chinese  have  a kind  of  playing  cards  like  dominoes. 
They  are  twenty-one  in  number,  and  in  playing  are  divided  into  two 
suits.  The  eleven  cards  which  constitute  one  of  these  suits  are 
called  civil.,  and  the  ten,  cards  which  remain  for  the  other  suit  are 
called  military.  The  reason  for  the  pack  consisting  of  twenty-one  is 
that,  as  any  mathematician  will  tell  you,  you  can  make  exactly  twenty- 
one  different  throws  with  a pair  of  dice,  neither  more  nor  less.  The 
cards,  therefore,  represent  every  possible  combination.  It  is  a 
curious,  and  to  me  an  inexplicable  fact  that  in  Chinese  dice,  and, 
therefore,  on  these  cards,  the  numbers  one  and  four  are  always  red, 
while  the  two,  three,  five,  and  six  are  alvvays  black.  Another  kind 
of  Chinese  playing  cards  is  called  the  “ Ten  Letter  Cards.”  These 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  generally  used,  in  fact  the  London  Chinese 
assured  me  that  they  are  only  fit  for  children.  But  the  fact  seems 
to  be,  that  in  China  they  are  peculiarly  patronised  by  the  hakka 
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gipsies.  There  are  thirty-eight  cards  in  a pack,  namely,  four  court 
cards, 

the  ace  of  kwon^ 
the  ace  of  sok^ 

two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  of  sjip, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  of  kwon^ 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  of  sok^ 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  of  tshien. 

Which  barbarous  spelling  of  the  Chinese  words  must  be  excused  on 
the  score  of  my  authority  being  a Dutchman,  whose  orthography  I 
did  not  like  to  alter.  The  order  in  which  I have  arranged  the  cards 
is  that  of  their  respective  values,  beginning  with  the  highest.  Four 
persons  generally  play,  and  there  are  several  games  in  each  of  which 
the  number  of  cards  dealt  to  the  players  is  different.  I shall  not  go 
further  into  details  here,  but  proceed  to  another  and  far  more  gene- 
rally patronised  variety  of  Chinese  cards.  This  kind  is  that  most 
likely  to  be  seen  played  in  the  gambling  rooms  of  Chinese  London. 
The  packs  consist  of  only  thirty  different  cards,  but  there  are  four 
of  each  in  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  usually  sold.  Some  authorities, 
therefore,  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  pack  as  consisting  of 
120  cards,  which  I think  is  misleading.  The  thirty  cards  then  are 
divided  into  three  suits,  to  each  of  which  there  are  plain  cards,  and 
a court  card.  The  lowest  suit  is  generally  known  among  Europeans 
as  the  suit  of  strings,  and  its  tenth  card  is  called  the  white  flower. 
The  next  suit  in  order  is  that  of  cakes,  with  its  court  card  the  red 
flower.  Lastly  comes  the  suit  of  myriads,  with  its  court  card  the  old 
thousand.  This  last  suit  is  different  in  every  way  from  the  other  two. 
In  them  the  values  were  expressed  as  in  our  own  cards  by  the  vary- 
ing quantities  they  bore  of  the  object  from  which  they  are  named. 
But  in  the  suit  of  myriads  each  card  bears  a human  figure,  and  its 
order  in  the  sequence  is  indicated  by  a Chinese  number  at  the  top. 
The  human  figures,  if  you  look  at  them  closely,  appear  to  have  no 
legs.  They  are  cut  off  short.  This  is  because  they  are  represented 
standing  in  their  coffins,  fo  I am  told,  but  I do  not  know  the  story, 
which  doubtless  exists  to  explain  this.  The  Chinese  distinguished 
the  principal  cards  by  an  index  in  the  margin  like  our  “squeezers.” 
Our  game  of  Poker  seems  to  me  the  nearest  we  have  to  the  Chinese 
games  (which  aie  various),  played  with  the  cards  we  are  now  discuss- 
ing. But  an  attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  introduce  one  of 
the  actual  games  of  the  Flowery  Land,  under  the  name  of  khanhoo  into 
England.  The  desire  of  each  player  is  to  get  such  cards  into  his 
hand  as  shall  make  a better  combination  than  those  of  his  neigh- 
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hour.  The  combinations  admitted,  and  their  values,  vary  with  each 
game.  The  following  list  of  five  of  them,  arranged  in  their  order, 
will  give  an  idea  of  how  the  thing  is  done. 

To  hold  9 strings,  i cake,  i myriad  counts  lo  marks. 

To  hold  2 strings,  8 cakes,  2 myriads  counts  ii  marks. 

To  hold  8 strings,  white  flower,  9 myriads  counts  12  marks. 

To  hold  123  cakes  counts  13  marks. 

To  hold  9 strings,  red  flower,  old  thousand,  counts  13  marks. 
The  three  cards  which  make  up  this  last  combination  are  marked 
with  red  stamps.  The  game  can  be  played  with  four  players,  or  less, 
or  more,  but  in  the  latter  case  extra  packs  of  cards  have  to  be 
brought  forward.  The  number  of  cards  dealt  varies  with  each 
game. 


JAMES  PLATT. 
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MILITARY  LORE 
IN  AN  OLD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

“ \ T 7 HAT  in  the  world  makes  you  come  to  Cambridge?  ” asked 

V V of  me  a Fellow  of  Trinity,  while  we  were  discussing  the 
good  things  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  College. 

“I  came  from  the  country,  thinking  to  study  things  military  in 
your  University  library,  and  I find  literally  nothing.  This  is  hard, 
considering  that  authors  are  bound  to  send  copies  of  their  works  to 
you.” 

“Yes,  but  we  have  neither  money  nor  space  to  give  a resting 
place  to  what  we  do  not  require.  You  must  remember  that  we  are 
men  of  peace  here.” 

“Well,”  broke  in  another  College  Don,  “if  we  cannot  furnish  you 
with  anything  modern,  I believe  that  in  one  of  the  college  libraries 
there  is  a collection  of  old  military  books — I think  it  is  at  Jesus — 
and  if  you  care  to  see  if  such  is  the  case,  I will  give  you  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Master  of  it.” 

And  so  it  turned  out.  The  library  of  Jesus  is  a long  low  room, 
running  along  the  top  of  the  main  body  of  the  building,  and  divided 
into  a number  of  alcoves,  each  with  a window  having  in  stained  glass 
the  college  arms,  a cock  surmounting  a globe  (being  a play  on  the 
name  of  the  founder.  Bishop  Thomas  Allcock),  each  cock  holding 
in  his  bill  a label  mentioning  in  Latin  the  subject  treated  of  in  the 
particular  alcove. 

In  one  of  those  recesses,  with  “ Sciencia  ” thus  indicated,  were 
lodged,  with  somewhat  grim  irony,  a number  of  volumes  on  military 
tactics  and  on  surgery — the  killing  and  the  healings  arts — as  known 
to  our  fathers  some  three  hundred  years  ago,  being  side  by  side,  now 
alike  thickly  covered  with  dust  and  apparently  considered  useless. 

On  four  shelves,  without  any  order  save  that  the  smallest  are 
ranged  above  and  the  largest  below,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and 
English,  many  in  black  letter,  lay  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
volumes.  Books  of  this  nature  begin  with  the  Greek  ^lian  and 
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Polybius,  and  are  followed  by  the  Roman  Vegetius,  Polysenus,  and 
Frontinus.  Venice  has  led  the  way  in  reproducing  these  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  both  the  Greek  and  Latin.  Spread- 
ing over  Europe,  they  make  their  appearance  in  Paris,  Leyden 
(Lugdunum  Batavorum)  and  Wesel  (Vasalia).  Then  somewhat 
similar  compositions  in  Latin,  chiefly  adaptations  of  classical  authors 
by  various  scholars,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
issued  chiefly  from  the  printing  presses  of  Antwerp,  Amsterdam, 

^ and  the  Hague,  all  situated  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  “ cockpit  of 
Europe”  where  object  lessons  were  continually  furnished  by  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman  being  found  pitted  against  the  Dutch 
and  the  English.  Latin  military  books,  most  of  them  handsomely 
bound  and  gilt,  rapidly  make  way  for  translations  and  original 
compositions  in  the  vernacular,  notably  in  England,  many  of  them 
being  dedicated  to  Henry  VIH.  The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
especially,  is  rich  in  contributions  of  soldiers  of  repute.  In  France, 
although  we  see  a few  books  dedicated  to  Henri  TV.,  the  people 
seem  content  with  the  Latin  works  extant  until  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  when  emulation  is  aroused,  and  England  and  France 
vie  with  each  other  in  military  literature — soldiers  not  only  putting 
forward  their  opinions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  giving  the  world  their  own  experiences,  and  some  very 
interesting  memoirs  have  been  the  result. 

As  for  the  ancient  writers,  while  the  “Tactics  ” of  Hflian  are  pro- 
duced three  times  (in  V enice,  London,  and  Paris),  the  “ De  Re  Militari  ” 
of  Vegetius  appears  ten  times,  and  the  “ Strategemata  ” of  Frontinus 
and  of  Polyainus  nearly  as  often.  These  three  last-mentioned  authors 
were  the  favourites,  up  to  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  and  when 
military  writers  ventured  on  any  suggestions,  they  treated  these 
worthies  with  every  respect,  for  as  long  as  the  w'eapons  were  similar 
to  those  used  by  the  ancients,  the  tactics  and  mode  of  fortification 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  But  when  the  bow  and  a modifi- 
caUon  of  it,  the  harcpiebus  and  the  pike,  gave  way  to  firearms,  exten- 
sive changes  had  to  be  introduced,  modern  ways  of  fighting  in  the 
field  and  the  system  of  defence  behind  symmetrical  works  (brought 
almost  to  perfection  by  Vauban  under  Louis  XIV.)  had  to  be  tried, 
and  a revolution  in  the  military  art  gone  through  that  w^as  not  com- 
pleted till  Marlborough  took  the  field. 

This  later  period,  as  treated  in  the  works  before  us,  commences 
when  the  possession  of  a few  cannon  with  an  army  had  become  a 
necessity,  and  when  the  arming  of  a small  portion  of  a company 
with  matchlocks  w^as  a luxury  not  too  common,  as  we  see  in 
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the  Memoirs  of  Monluc,  a Marshal  of  France  in  the  time  of 
Frangois  I. 

Surely  there  was  some  history  attaching  to  these  military  works 
in  the  Jesus  Library  ? For  there  was  something  very  incongruous 
in  warlike  treatises  finding  a home  in  the  monastic  looking  pile  of 
buildings  which  the  good  Bishop  of  Ely  had  raised  or  adapted  as  a 
college  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  nunnery  of  St.  Radigonde 
had  long  subsisted  there  before  that  time. 

“Oh  yes,  the  books  belonged  to  a certain  Colonel  John  Clarke,” 
was  the  glib  answer  I received.  But  who  he  was,  save  that  he  was 
sometime  Governor  of  Senegambia,  or  why  the  collection  came  to 
the  College,  no  one  knew. 

The  key  of  the  library  was  daily  courteously  furnished  to  me  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Jesus  Fellows  who  might  be  in  residence,  for 
college  libraries  are  naturally  closed  during  vacation  time.  Three 
hours  a day  for  five  months  were  spent  in  the  library,  cold  as  it  was 
in  the  spring,  and  hot  and  redolent  of  old  leather  in  the  summer, 
in  the  examination  of  the  volumes.  I had  no  society  except  that 
afforded  by  the  articulated  skeleton  which  hung  on  wires  in  its  case 
at  my  elbow  where  I was  writing.  With  no  separate  list,  with  the 
general  catalogue  incomplete,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take 
shelf  by  shelf,  commencing  at  one  end,  and  that  done  going  on  to 
the  next,  and  make  a catalogue. 

The  greater  part  had  been  scrutinised  before  any  light  was  thrown 
upon  the  subject.  It  only  came  when  “ The  Military  Institutions 
of  Vegetius,”  translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  Lieutenant 
John  Clarke,  in  1769,  and  dedicated  to  the  King,  had  been 
reached. 

The  Roman  writer  had  been  carefully  studied,  and  had  so  in- 
terested the  young  officer  that  he  had  made  k a labour  of  love  to 
give  to  the  world  an  English  edition  of  his  favourite  author,  with  the 
ideas  it  embodied  developed  and  brought  up  to  a modern  standard. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  collected  and  examined  all  the  classic  and 
modern  military  authorities  he  could  find,  assimilating  what  he  con- 
sidered of  value  for  the  purpose.  What  we  see  before  us  are  the 
books  that  the  lieutenant  worked  with.  Inside  the  copy  of  Clarke’s 
Vegetius  is  an  inscription,  mentioning  that  it  was  presented  to  the 
college  by  Frances  Clarke,  his  sister,  at  his  death. 

Let  us  glean  a little  from  the  harvest  which  the  old  world  writers 
have  yielded  to  our  hero.  Thanks  to  him  we  can  often  see  at  a 
glance  what  we  ourselves  can  only  more  or  less  painfully  discover  by 
examining  the  books  on  the  shelves  of  Jesus  Library — namely,  that 
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the  art  of  war  has  been  slowly  built  up,  each  age  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  those  which  preceded  it. 

The  period  when  mankind  had  to  be  satisfied  with  stone  weapons, 
with  a portion  of  the  force,  perhaps,  fighting  on  horseback,  was  a 
long  one.  When  metal,  first  iron  and  then  bronze,  came  in,  progress 
in  the  perfection  of  warlike  implements  became  rapid  ; flint  arrow- 
heads not  only  gave  place  to  iron  ones,  but  chariots  and  other 
vehicles,  laden  with  men  or  war  material,  were  introduced. 

In  the  time  of  Antiochus  and  Mithridates  some  of  the  chariots 
were  very  elaborate,  their  wheels  being  furnished  with  scythes,  which 
projected  therefrom.  We  learn  that  the  Romans  were  at  first 
terrified  by  such  formidable  contrivances,  but  they  soon  made  a jest 
of  them,  as  they  saw  that  the  least  obstacle  interfered  with  the 
progress  of  these  vehicles. 

We  may  look  upon  the  Egyptians  and  Etruscans  as  the  founders 
of  military  discipline.  We  find  them  posting  their  officers  in  the 
different  corps,  and  the  corps  themselves  in  the  line,  by  seniority. 
The  institution  of  Rounds,  so  that  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
sentinels  might  be  tested,  is  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  the  dis- 
tinguishing between  friend  and  foe  by  the  use  of  special  words,  as 
with  the  Parole  and  Countersign,  we  find  in  ^neas,  who  mentions 
that  the  guards  were  chosen  by  lot  as  a precaution  against  treachery. 
The  Pickets,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  surprise  of  the  main  body  by 
the  enemy,  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  not  being  neglected  at 
the  siege  of  Platsea. 

The  corporal  as  the  lowest  in  order  of  promotion  may  not  know, 
and  probably  does  not  care,  when  on  parade  that  the  ranks  and  files 
were  opened,  the  wheelings  and  many  other  evolutions  were  per- 
formed, in  the  same  way  as  at  the  present  time,  nay,  even  the  words 
of  command  are  similar,  as  we  find  in  the  “ Tactics  ” of  ypflian. 

Virgil,  in  his  “^Eneid,”  introduces  us  to  soldiers  at  funerals 
marching  with  arms  reversed.  The  formation  of  the  hollow  square, 
whether  stationary  or  on  the  march,  as  a defence  figures  in  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  according  to  Xenophon.  Polybius 
tells  us  how,  when  an  encampment  was  formed,  camp  colours  were 
used  for  the  marking  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  various  bodies 
should  have  their  proper  stations,  and  he  gives  us  the  signals  for 
regulating  a decampment. 

From  Caesar  we  find  that,  on  laying  siege  to  a place,  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  of  contravallation  were  drawn  by  the  Romans, 
that  the  approaches  were  made  regularly  and  under  cover  as  much 
as  possible.  Vegetius  shov/s  us  that  the  Romans  were  as  great 
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adepts  at  mining  and  countermining  as  any  of  the  moderns,  and 
when  the  fortifications  became  unserviceable  they  entrenched  them- 
selves within  the  body  of  the  work.  The  fundamental  maxims  in 
fortification  in  the  times  of  the  Romans  hold  good  at  the  present 
day. 

‘‘Their  walls,”  says  Lieutenant  Clarke,  “were  furnished  with 
salient  and  re-entering  angles,  with  towers  at  the  extremities,  so  that 
every  part  might  be  reciprocally  discovered  and  flanked,  and  the 
distance  between  the  towers  was  regulated  by  the  reach  of  their 
arrows,  as  nowadays  by  musket  shot,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
defended  by  them,  as  we  see  in  Vitruvius.” 

The  “ Brown  Bess,”  with  which  our  hero  was  acquainted,  has 
itself  been  superseded,  but  there  are  many  of  us  living  who  have 
seen  it  used  by  many  regiments  in  the  Crimea.  The  present  gene- 
ration has  been  brought  up  on  the  rifle,  improvements  in  which  have 
continually  followed  each  other.  What  would  Lieutenant  Clarke 
have  said  to  the  magazine  rifle? 

Of  the  black  letter  volumes  in  the  College  (fourteen  in  number) 
the  earliest  (1539)  is  “The  Stratigemes,  Slyghtes  and  Policies  of 
Warre,  gathered  together  by  S.  Julius  Frontinus,  and  translated  into 
Englysh  by  Richard  Morysine.”  It  is  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 
“ Perfect  ” someone  has  noted  within  the  cover. 

Another  (1545),  by  the  learned  Roger  Ascham,  the  Preceptor  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  also  dedicated  to  Henry  VHL,  is  “ The  Schole  of 
Shooting  ; the  Bow,  and  how  to  use  it.” 

“ The  Art  of  Warre,  by  Nicholas  Marchiavelli,”  and  translated 
by  Peter  Whitehorne  (1560),  has  added  at  the  end  some  original 
matter  by  the  translator.  Here  is  “ How  to  write  and  cause  the 
same  that  is  written  to  be  read  afar  off  without  sending  any  message  ” : 

“ A captain  besieged  in  any  town  or  fortress  unable  to  communicate 
without  by  letter  may,  by  night,  so  far  as  a light  can  be  seen,  and 
by  day  as  far  as  a burnished  glass  can  cast  the  sun  on  a hut  or  such- 
like, may  be  descried — he  having  arranged  with  his  friends  the  order 
of  signal — one  or  two  lights  being  flashed,  hidden,  or  displayed 
again.”  What  is  this  but  the  heliograph  of  the  present  day  ? 

“The  Pathwaie  of  Martiall  Discipline”  (1581),  by  Thomas 
Styward,  is  full  of  plates  and  abounds  in  quaint  remarks.  Giving  the 
duties  of  a provost-marshal,  we  find : “ He  shall  according  to  the  lawes 
punish  all  offenders  without  regard  or  respect  of  persons,  and  in  the 
market-place  shall  set  up  a pair  of  gallows,  both  for  the  terror  of  the 
wicked  and  for  execution  upon  them  that  offend  the  lawes.  That  he 
shall  set  upon  all  victualls  brought  to  the  market  a reasonable  price, 
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that  the  seller  and  the  buyer  may  reasonably  live  by  it.”  In  the  office 
of  coronel  (or  colonel,  the  two  terms  seem  to  have  been  introduced 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  latter  became  the  favourite),  after  mention- 
ing his  appointing  of  as  many  captains  as  is  needful,  giving  300  men 
to  a company,  “which  is  a convenient  number,”  for  if  the  men  are 
divided  into  smaller  companies  too  much  money  would  be  spent  on 
the  officers.  With  regard  to  the  lieutenant,  he  is  to  be  “ of  great 
experiences,  qualities,  and  behaviour.”  “ The  coronel  shall  also 
examine  the  selections  that  the  captains  have  made  of  all  the  officers 
throughout  their  companies,  and  if  they  be  such  as  ought  to  be,  or 
not  much  worse,  he  may  allow  them,  and  not  otherwise.” 

Before  firearms  drove  out  all  other  weapons,  it  was  an  object  to 
equalise  the  strength  of  the  company,  “ the  shot  ” (as  the  musqueteers 
came  to  be  called)  supplementing  the  pikes.  All  the  combinations 
of  men  for  drilling  which  are  given  by  various  authors  illustrate  this  : 
thus  for  the  defence  from  horsemen,  “ place  the  ranks  of  pikes  every 
way,  your  shot  next  unto  them,  your  bills  (or  halberds)  and  ensign 
in  the  midst,  the  pikes  ends  couched  down  the  better  to  resist  the 
enemy.” 

All  kinds  of  dodges  are  taught ; thus  : “ If  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
which  is  superior  in  numbers,  the  front  rank  of  pikes  shall  spread  out 
so  as  to  admit  the  men  of  the  second  rank  in  the  open  spaces.  But 
if  the  enemy  manifest  a real  intention  of  attacking,  and  there  be  no 
place  of  refuge  near,  the  second  rank  shall  return  to  their  places, 
and  all  shall  serrie  close  together.  The  shot  shall  be  placed  in 
the  voward  and  rearward  so  that  they  may  skirmish  and  retire  as 
occasion  serveth.” 

We  see  by  the  foregoing  that  the  pikes  are  dropping  out  of  use 
as  not  being  able  to  compete  with  firearms.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
became  more  numerous,  the  pikes  with  the  bills  (which  had  been 
retained  as  a mark  of  dignity)  disappeared. 

In  “ A Pathwaie  to  Military  Practise”  (1507),  dedicated  “to 
The  Most  High  and  Mighty  Phoenix,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  by  Barnabe  Riche,  servant  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Sir  Christopher  Hatton,”  there  is  “ a martial  conference 
between  two  soldiers,  the  one.  Captain  Skill,  trained  up  in  the  French 
and  I.ow  Country  services,  and  the  other.  Captain  Pill,  being  only 
practised  in  Finsburie  Fields.”  The  discussion  is  opened  by  the 
soldier  who  has  fought  in  the  wars,  showing  the  other  that  he  who 
has  bought  his  charge,  who  commands  before  he  has  learnt  to  obey, 
that  has  come  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  never  seen  an  enemy, 
cannot  maintain  discipline,  and  will  have  no  influence  with  his  men  i 
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and  that  to  know  how  to  curse  and  swear  is  not  enough  to  gain 
their  respect,  however  much  the  reading  of  books  on  the  military  art 
is  undertaken.  “ I will  confess,”  says  he,  “ that  when  skill  is  holpen 
by  learning,  then  experience  is  far  more  excellent  and  more  frequent 
with  policie  and  more  ready,  for  without  art  who  can  conceive  the 
ordering  and  disposing  of  men  into  the  several  forms  of  battails,  and 
suddenly  to  alter  them  into  new  proportions  ? ” On  the  bow  being 
discussed,  and  Captain  Pill  advocating  its  use,  because  in  a certain 
time  more  airows  can  be  sent  flying  through  the  air  than  bullets, 
Captain  Skill  contends  that  if  they  are  to  be  shot  with  any  purpose 
to  annoy  those  that  shall  serve  against  them  the  bullets  will  go  just 
as  fast.  “ There  is  no  such  necessity  of  hasty  charging  as  unskilful 
men  will  dream  of,  but  that  shot  may  take  convenient  time,  and 
the  more  they  may  be  in  number  the  more  may  be  their  leisure.” 

In  “ Instructions  for  the  Warres  ” (1589),  by  De  Bellay,  translated 
by  Paul  Ivie,  we  find  : “To  all  gentlemen  soldiers  and  others  the 
readers  of  this  booke — 

A lawefull  use  of  armes  there  is, 

A time  of  wreckfull  warre, 

When  countries’  cause  doth  crave  defence 
From  force  of  foreine  jarre  ; 

Els  should  we  not  our  lives,  our  wives, 

Our  babes  ne  goods  enjoye. 

From  rampaunt  clawe  of  greedie  Gaull 
That  thirsts  for  our  annoye.  ” 

In  “ The  Art  of  Warre,”  “ drawn  out  of  late  and  foreign  services, 
by  William  Garrard,  gentleman,  who  served  the  King  of  Spayne  in 
his  warres  fourteen  years,  and  died  Anno  Domini  1587,  corrected 
and  finished  by  Captain  Hichcock,  Anno  1591,”  B.L.,  we  have  the 
duties  of  all  ranks  intelligently  gone  into.  “ In  the  choice  of 
weapons,  the  pike,  the  halberd,  and  the  harquebuze,  respect  ought  to 
be  had  to  the  proportions  of  his  person,  and  to  take  such  arm  as 
doth  best  agree  with  the  same — to  a tall  man  a pike,  to  a mean 
stature  a halberd,  to  a little  person  a piece.”  “ He  should  practise 
his  armes  so  as  to  handle  his  piece  with  dexterity,  and  his  pike  with 
agility.”  Archers  are  no  longer  employed  among  foreign  nations. 
“ The  halberd  will  only  serve  in  the  sack  of  a towne,  in  a sallie,  or 
camisado,  to  enter  a house,  or  in  the  throng  of  a stroken  battaile  to 
execute  slaughter.  The  archer  serves  to  small  purpose  but  when 
he  is  shadowed  with  some  trench  or  bulwark,  free  from  harque- 
buze or  musket  shot,  or  that  lining  a band  of  harquebuzeers,  he  doth 
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second  them  in  any  invading  onset,  and  then  a whole  flight  of 
arrows,  so  that  they  be  light  and  able  and  above  twelve  score, 
will  necessarily  gaull  and  maime  a battaile  of  footmen  or  squadron 
of  horse.”  “ He  that  will  love  the  safetie  of  his  own  person  and 
delights  in  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  his  piece,  let  him  always 
make  choyce  of  one  that  is  double-breeched,  and  if  it  be  possible  a 
Myllan  one,  for  these  be  of  a tough  and  perfect  temper,  right  square 
and  big  of  breech,  strong  where  the  powder  doth  lye  and  where 
the  violent  force  of  the  fire  doth  consist,  and  notwithstanding  thin 
at  the  end.” 

In  the  reading  of  old  military  literature  one  comes  upon  a number 
of  terms  now  obsolete,  not  always  easy  to  understand,  and  also  upon 
the  explanation  of  many  which  are  still  in  force.  We  are  indebted 
to  Robert  Barrett,  in  his  “ Theoricke  and  Practicke  of  Modern 
Warres  ” (1598),  for  a key  to  many  of  these.  Most  of  them  have 
been  coined  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Take  the  corporal, 
caporale  in  Italian  and  French,  but  in  Spanish  caho  di  sqiiadra^  a 
man  at  the  head  of  a small  squadron  (squad)  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
soldiers. 

Camai-ada  (comrade),  Spanish.  A small  number  of  soldiers, 
half  a squadron,  united  in  lodging,  diet,  and  friendship. 

Bisogno  (Italian).  A raw  soldier,  a man  driven  by  poverty  to 
enlist. 

Camisado  (Spanish).  The  putting  of  a shirt  over  the  soldier’s 
apparel  or  armour — used  in  the  night,  when  any  sudden  exploit  has 
to  be  put  in  practice  \ the  assailants  may  thus  be  able  to  recognise 
each  other. 

Spo7itoo?i  (Italian).  A small,  long  instrument  of  iron,  sharp  at 
the  end,  to  thrust  through  hay,  straw,  and  such-like,  to  prove  if  any 
soldier  has  hidden  within  the  same. 

Robert  Barrett’s  book  is  very  interesting.  So  impressed  by  the 
value  of  the  sergeant  is  he,  that  “ more  tolerable  it  were  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  company  (yea,  were  it  the  captain  himself)  to  be  raw 
men  and  Bisognos,  with  little  experience  and  skill,  and  the  sergeant 
not  so,  who  by  necessitie  ought  to  be  an  excellent  soldier,  and 
of  great  spirit  and  diligence.”  “ He  shall  always  be  gallantly  armed 
with  a faire  Myllan  corslet  and  burgonet,  and  his  weapon  a hal- 
berd or  partizan,  but  of  reason  of  his  continual  motion  not  over 
heavie.  His  halberd  borne  after  him  unto  his  lodging,  thereby  to  be 
better  respected  and  known. 

“ The  ensign  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  ensign-bearer  by  the 
captain  with  his  own  hand  with  great  solemnity,  and  oath  to  be  true 
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to  his  Prince  and  captain  ; and  after  any  great  piece  of  service,  either 
at  breach  battery,  encounter  or  battaile,  wherein  he  hath  gallantly 
fought,  it  is  due  as  an  honourable  gift  from  the  captain.”  “ The 
captain  is  never  to  gain  his  position  by  favor,  but  by  skill  and 
valour.  He  should  have  passed  through  the  offices  of  corporal,  ser- 
geant, ensign,  and  lieutenant,  so  by  this  order  should  the  companies 
be  perfect  and  well  disciplined.”  “ The  captain,  being  in  command 
of  the  whole,  hath  a squadron  for  himself,  that  any  gentleman  may 
serve  as  a common  soldier  without  blemish.  They  should  be  advan- 
taged in  pay,  being  respected  and  treated  by  the  captain  as  his  own 
person,  he  counselling  and  consulting  with  them,  and  in  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  service  when  he  may  have  occasion  to  use  part  of  his 
company  he  chooseth  such  as  he  shall  think  good,  and  encom- 
mendeth  the  action  to  them,  and  giveth  breathing  unto  men  of  less 

account,  they  shall  show  a great  example Men  of  such  sort 

are  a great  beauty  to  the  band,  being  commonly  better  armed  than 
the  rest.”  “ As  the  armed  pike  is  the  strength  of  the  battel,  so 
without  a question  is  the  shot  the  furie  of  the  field  ; but  one  without 
the  other  is  weakened  the  better  half  of  their  strength,  therefore  they 
should  be  coupled,  that  the  advantage  of  the  one  may  help  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  other.” 

Some  glimpses  of  the  struggles  between  the  States-General  and 
the  Spaniards  for  the  mastery  in  the  Low  Countries  we  have  in  two 
works,  “ The  Commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  ” and  the  “ Triumphs 
of  Nassau,”  translated  from  the  French  by  W.  Shute.  Everyone  who 
has  visited  Westminster  Abbey  must  have  noticed  the  marble  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  with  the  four  kneeling  knights  at  the 
corners,  supporting  a table  on  which  rest  his  armour  and  weapons, 
while  the  warrior  reclines  underneath.  The  “ Nassau  ” mentioned  is 
Prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of  Orange,  who,  when  his  father 
was  murdered,  was  made  Governor  by  the  States-General  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  having  Prince  Hohenlohe  given  him  as  lieutenant. 
He  proved  himself  a clever  and  successful  general. 

Sir  Francis  Vere,  going  through  the  Low  Countries  reducing  the 
forts  and  towers  to  obedience  to  the  Dutch,  has  to  take  Zutphen.  A 
party  of  soldiers  having  concealed  themselves  close  to  the  gate  of  the 
fort,  another  band  of  ten  disguised  as  boors  and  country-women 
bearing  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  in  baskets,  are  found  at  daybreak  in 
groups  of  two  and  three  on  the  banks  of  the  Yssel,  near  the  ferry 
which  connects  the  fort  with  the  town,  the  whole  party  having  pistols, 
short  swords,  and  daggers  concealed  under  their  garments.  As  the 
gate  of  the  fort  was  opened,  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  had  been 
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on  watch  all  night,  came  out  and  crossed  the  water  to  the  town. 
The  counterfeit  boors  stood  leaning  on  their  staves,  and  those  dressed 
as  women  sat  on  the  ground  offering  their  wares  to  the  men  of  the 
new  guard,  who  suspected  nothing,  till  one  of  the  women  drew  a 
pistol  and  shot  one  of  the  soldiers  ; the  others  threw  off  their  disguises, 
assailed  the  enemy  and  seized  the  gate,  while  the  force  in  hiding 
rushed  up,  forced  the  garrison,  and  took  the  place. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  battle  of  Newport.  Sir 
Francis  Vere  is  anxious  to  secure  the  position  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  before  the  Spaniards  can  come  up,  it  having  some  sandhills 
useful  for  protecting  one  flank.  They  have  to  cross  the  stream  when 
the  tide  lets  them,  and  Sir  Francis  with  the  van  leads  the  wa5\  The 
men  would  have  stripped,  but  Sir  Francis  said  there  was  no  time  for 
this.  He  desired  them  to  keep  on  their  clothes  and  not  care  for  the 
wetting  of  them,  for  they  would  soon  either  need  none  or  they  would 
have  drier  and  better  clothes  to  sleep  in  that  night.  We  have  in  the 
battle  which  followed  a good  instance  of  English  endurance  and  pluck. 
Sir  Francis  had  been  shot  twice  through  the  same  leg,  but  would  not 
quit  the  field.  The  enemy’s  cavalry  was  advancing,  and  the  general’s 
horse  being  killed,  fell  and  rolled  upon  his  rider.  Sir  Robert  Drury 
and  some  of  his  friends  came  up,  were  able  to  extricate  their  leader 
just  in  time,  and  lifted  him  up  behind  one  of  the  party.  Sir  Francis 
had  strength  to  order  a general  discharge,  and  then  a general  advance. 
The  enemy,  despite  their  superior  numbers,  were  taken  aback;  they 
wavered  and  turned.  Sir  Francis  had  succumbed,  but  Prince  Maurice 
pressed  forward  and  gave  the  enemy  no  time  for  rallying,  and  victory 
was  secured,  120  ensigns  being  captured,  besides  much  booty. 

When  Sir  Francis  had  recovered  from  his  wounds,  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  States-Gcneral  with  the  defence  of  Ostend.  In- 
cluding the  men  he  had  taken  in  with  him,  he  had  not  3,000 
to  withstand  the  12,000  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  to  divide 
their  forces  between  the  east  and  west  attacks,  the  place  being 
bounded  by  the  sea  on  the  north  and  by  marshes  on  the  south.  The 
Archduke  Albert  brought  his  works  nearer  and  nearer.  Vere  would 
not  abandon  the  place  where  he  had  made  his  lodging,  though  it  was 
riddled  with  shot.  So  many  houses  were  knocked  down  that  the 
English  had  to  burrow  and  live  underground.  On  being  wounded 
in  the  head.  Sir  Francis  had  to  give  up  the  command  to  another 
officer.  Taking  advantage  of  this  catastrophe,  the  Archduke  shot 
into  the  town  arrows  bearing  letters  in  order  to  persuade  the  garrison 
to  give  in.  He  rained  his  shot  into  the  place  so  that  in  one  spot, 
the  sandhill  bulwark,  “ instead  of  beating  it  down,  the  enemy  made 
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it  more  strong,”  averred  the  officer  who  took  notes  about  the  siege 
while  Sir  Francis  was  ill ; “ for  it  became  so  closely  packed  with 
bullets  that  there  was  hardly  room  to  drive  in  pallisades,  though  they 
were  shod  with  iron!”  Then,  an  Englishman,  acting  as  a captain 
in  the  enemy’s  service,  going  round  by  England,  and  thence  into  the 
town  with  English  reliefs,  managed  to  enter  Sir  Francis  Vere’s  own 
company,  and  arranged  a correspondence  with  the  enemy,  leaving 
his  letters  in  a broken  boat  lying  between  the  town  and  the  enemy, 
they  being  fetched  in  the  night.  He  now  attempted  bribing  the 
soldiers,  and  coming  across  a sergeant  who  seemed  discontented  with 
his  lot,  tried  to  win  him  over,  giving  him  written  assurances  of  reward. 
These  the  sergeant  hastened  to  reveal  to  his  officer.  The  spy,  then 
being  seized  and  placed  on  the  rack,  confessed  his  misdeeds. 

The  enemy  were  pressing  nearer,  and  the  garrison  had  too  large 
a space  to  defend.  Had  tliere  been  time,  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  give  up  some  of  the  ground  and  make  defences  behind  it.  But 
the  Archduke,  certain  of  tlie  result,  gave  the  besieged  no  respite. 
Vere  was  not  to  be  beaten,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He 
solicited  a parley,  and  sent  Captain  Ogle,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  brewing,  and  another  officer  to  the  Archduke’s  camp,  requesting 
for  two  of  the  Spanish  captains  to  be  sent  to  him.  As  it  was  expected 
that  the  place  would  be  given  up,  they  were  sent,  and  hostilities  were 
suspended.  The  Archduke’s  commissioners  returned  the  next  day 
dissatisfied  ; they  had  not  been  able  to  see  Sir  Francis  Vere.  Ogle, 
on  being  reproached,  declared  he  could  throw  no  light  on  the  mishap, 
and  he  requested  that  the  captains  might  be  sent  back  in  state  to  the 
Governor  ; there  must  be  some  mistake.  After  some  trouble,  he 
and  his  companions  were  permitted  to  return.  On  the  Envoys 
appearing  again,  they  were  received  by  Sir  Francis  Vere,  and  much 
feted,  but  the  English  commander  now  declared  that  he  would  not 
think  of  giving  up  the  place  as  succour  had  arrived. 

Sir  Francis  had  obtained  his  time,  and  done  what  he  wanted,  for 
by  the  time  he  had  received  the  visitors  he  had  strengthened  his 
defences  equal  to  the  gain  of  i,6oo  men.  The  wily  commander  had 
arranged  that  when  the  commissioners  first  appeared  an  alarm  should 
be  raised  ; he  declared  there  was  treachery,  he  would  not  see  them, 
but  he  had  them  conducted  to  the  west  side  of  the  town,  and  there 
turned  out.  They  could  not  return  to  the  east  camp  on  account  of 
the  water  having  risen,  and  there  were  no  boats  till  a night  and  part 
of  a day  had  passed,  and  meanwhile  Vere’s  men  were  working  hard. 
The  Archduke  was  furious  at  having  been  deluded.  He  would 
assault  at  once,  and  he  swore  that  not  a man,  woman  or  child  should 
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escape.  There  was  a general  attack  and  a general  repulse,  not  a 
man  could  enter.  Then,  when  the  enemy  on  the  west  was  retiring, 
the  sluices  on  that  side  were  raised,  and  a large  number  of  men  were 
drowned  by  the  advancing  water.  On  the  east  they  were  not  much 
better  off.  A large  body  of  men  had  gone  to  attack  the  “half 
moon,”  and  one  of  Vere’s  soldiers  had  given  himself  up  to  them  and 
persuaded  them  that,  though  the  tide  was  flowing  in,  the  place  could 
be  taken  and  easily  kept.  They  stayed,  and  being  cut  off  from  their 
support,  were  fallen  upon  by  the  garrison  and  destroyed. 

The  Archduke  tried  no  more  assaults.  In  the  spring.  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  with  his  brother.  Sir  Horatio,  having  resigned  the  command, 
and  put  everything  in  good  order  of  defence,  embarked  their  horses 
and  baggage  for  England.  On  September  20,  after  a period  of  three 
years  and  eighty  days,  the  siege  having  served  its  turn  in  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  while  the  States-General  had  secured 
a good  footing  in  Flanders,  the  place  was  given  up  to  Ambrogio 
Spinola,  who  had  succeeded  the  Archduke,  the  Governor  being 
allowed  to  retire  with  banners  flying  and  drums  beating,  match  in 
cock  and  bullet  in  the  mouth,  four  pieces  of  ordnance  figuring  in 
the  procession.  It  was,  indeed,  a memorable  siege,  if  we  are  to 
consider  its  duration,  the  fury  of  the  besiegers,  the  constancy  and 
enterprise  of  the  besieged,  with  the  facility  with  which  arms  and  pro- 
visions could  be  thrown  into  the  place.  The  States-General  were 
able  to  change  the  garrison  every  five  or  six  months,  as  the  sea  was 
open  to  them. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  “ Triumphs  of  Nassau.”  Some  boats  laden 
with  stores  from  Zealand  for  Ostend  had  been  attacked  by  some 
Spanish  galleys,  these  in  their  turn  being  driven  off  by  the  Dutch 
Admiral.  A certain  Turk,  a slave  on  one  of  the  galleys,  having  his 
chain  broken  by  a cannon  shot,  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the 
Zealand  ships,  showing  his  chain.  He  was  presented  to  Prince 
Maurice,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  serve  on  their  side.  He 
answered,  not  unless  they  would  give  him  a galley  to  fight  the 
Spaniards;  but  the  Netherlanders,  not  being  used  to  employ  infidels, 
w’ould  not  begin  now : so  they  sent  him  away,  and  he  returned  to 
Constantinople. 

The  States-General,  perceiving  what  losses  they  sustained  from 
the  Genoese  galleys,  commanded  by  Federigo  Spinola,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  taken  in  their  pay,  determined  to  build  galleys  of  their 
own.  “ The  galleys  of  Sluys  went  not  abroad  as  they  wanted  slaves 
to  row,  for  the  Zealand  ships  had  slain  most  of  them,  many  had  died 
from  the  cold,  and  the  prisoners  whom  tJie  Spaniards  had  made  Jrom 
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the  United  Provinces  could  not  sudde7ily  be  brought  to  handle  the  oar. 
The  Spaniards  had  sent  into  Hungary  to  buy  Turkish  prisoners, 
but  they  could  not  manage  to  transport  them  into  the  Low 
Countries.” 

A great  galley  was  therefore  made  at  Dort.  It  was  eight  and 
forty  paces  in  length,  it  had  fifteen  brass  pieces,  many  bases  (the 
smallest  cannon  at  that  time)  throwing  shot  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  diameter,  and  was  manned  with  rowers  and  soldiers,  the  former 
being  shrouded  by  musket-proof  defences.  The  vessel  was  called 
the  “ Black  Galley  of  Dort.”  On  September  9,  1600,  it,  in  company 
with  certain  shallops,  went  to  Antwerp,  passing  the  Ordam  Fort,  its 
garrison  taking  them  to  be  some  boats  to  victual  Halst.  At  midnight 
they  came  up  to  the  city,  where  they  found  the  Admiral’s  ship  much 
bigger  than  any  of  the  Hollanders  : it  had  seventeen  or  eighteen 
brass  pieces,  besides  others  of  iron,  and  bases  in  three  tiers  of 
ordnance.  The  Admiral  was  away.  The  “ Black  Galley  ” stemmed 
the  ship  with  her  iron  beak  so  forcibly  that  the  assailants  were 
obliged  to  saw  it  off.  The  soldiers  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
ship,  those  of  the  enemy’s  crew  who  were  not  slain  escaping  by 
swimming,  and  two  of  the  ship’s  boys  who  were  saved  were  made  to 
tell  where  the  sails  and  tackling  were.  The  party  and  their  prize 
then  all  dropped  down  the  river  with  the  tide.  Also  two  new  ships 
laden  with  provisions,  and  carrying  five  brass  guns  each,  besides  iron 
ones,  were  captured,  as  well  as  five  other  vessels  which  they  found 
the  same  night;  all  the  Hollanders  escaped,  having  secured  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon  and  much  booty.  They  did  not  leave  Antwerp 
before  a trumpeter  had  landed  and  woke  up  the  inhabitants  by 
sounding  the  well-known  fanfare  of  William  of  Orange. 

There  are  four  other  Memoirs,  all  in  French,  in  the  library,  two  of 
which  (of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  and  of  Blaise  de  Monluc)  have 
been  treated  elsewhere  ; the  third,  of  Marshal  Saxe,  is  very  dry 
reading,  and  the  fourth,  relating  to  Montecuculli,  is  well  worth 
studying.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  do  otherwise  than  give 
a short  notice  of  the  famous  Austrian  general.  He  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Montecuculli,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  a 
hill  in  the  Modenese  territory  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  from 
which,  as  we  remember  it,  the  eye  in  the  summer  gazes  on  a wide 
sea  of  chestnut  leaves,  only  diversified  by  a stream  near  and  the 
mountains  beyond.  It  then  presented  a gladdening  and  peaceful 
spectacle,  and  far  from  war’s  alarms  ; but  in  contrast  there  broke 
continually  on  our  ear  a certain  familiar  rumbling  in  the  distance, 
for  it  was  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Custozza  (1866),  when  the  Italians 
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and  the  Austrians  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  Custozza  itself 
was  more  than  sixty  miles  off  as  the  crow  flies,  and  though  sound 
may  not  be  supposed  to  travel  so  far,  what  we  were  hearing  were 
cannon,  and  could  not  be  very  far  off  from  there. 

Montecuculli  came  into  notice  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Swedes  under  General  Bauer,  and,  though  successful  in  driving 
them  out  of  Silesia  at  first,  he  was  defeated  in  1639  at  Hofkirch, 
and  being  taken  prisoner,  very  wisely  utilised  his  two  years  of 
captivity  in  studying  the  theory  of  the  art  of  war.  On  his  return  to 
Modena  later  to  visit  his  people  he  had  the  misfortune,  in  a tourney 
or  carousal,  to  kill  his  friend,  Count  Manzani,  with  his  lance.  He 
it  was  who,  with  but  a comparatively  small  force,  by  superior  dis- 
cipline and  manoeuvring,  rolled  back  the  horde  of  Turks  which 
overran  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  and  was  proceeding  westward, 
by  a brilliant  victory  at  St.  (iottard  on  the  Raab,  in  1664.  Not  only 
had  Montecuculli  to  fight  against  great  odds,  but  he  was  hampered 
by  the  negligence  and  supineness  of  the  Imperial  authorities.  The 
army  was  devastated  by  disease  and  want  of  food,  while  around, 
though  fields  were  full  of  grain,  no  mills  had  been  supplied  for  grind- 
ing the  corn,  nor  ovens  for  baking  the  bread  ; and  even  if  the  bread 
had  been  made,  there  were  no  carts  for  transporting  it.  Then  the 
people  of  the  invaded  countries  presented  extraordinary  apathy. 
Although  they  had  suffered  cruelly  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  furnish  anything  like  their  quota  of  troops, 
nor  maintain  the  garrisons  within  their  towns. 

Such  instances  of  scandalous  mismanagement  have  been  equalled 
by  us  in  our  last  great  war  with  a European  power.  Woe  be  to  us 
if,  in  the  next  great  war,  it  be  found  that  by  the  apathy  of  our  people 
in  not  paying  the  necessary  premium  for  the  insurance  of  the 
country’s  wealth  and  honour,  and  the  negligence  of  our  rulers,  we 
are  found  unprepared  and  meet  reverses.  There  will  be  no  time  for 
us  to  recover.  We  shall  receive  short  shrift  ! 

In  1672,  war  having  broken  out  with  France,  we  find  Montecu- 
culli on  the  Rhine  pitted  against  Turenne,  and  later,  against  the 
great  Conde.  “ He  may  be  esteemed  to  have  covered  himself  with 
glory,  in  that,  if  he  was  not  their  conqueror,  he  was  never  conquered 
by  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  time.” 

Montecuculli  has  been  reproached  with  not  having  enough  dash. 
He  has  retorted  that  he  preferred  to  take  Fabius  as  his  model,  to 
fight  his  enemy  carefully,  and  to  lose  as  few  men  as  possible.  He 
always  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a commander-in-chief  having  full 
powers  given  him;  and  he  went  through  a campaign  without  having 
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even  read  the  injunctions  of  the  Council  of  War.  On  restoring  the 
document  to  the  Emperor  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  being 
asked  why  he  had  neglected  the  orders  which  had  been  given  to 
him,  he  replied,  “ Sire,  I had  put  them  carefully  away  among  my 
baggage,  and  I now  restore  them  to  your  Majesty.” 

Let  us  devote  the  remaining  space  available  to  noticing  briefly 
some  more  of  the  volumes  we  have  before  us. 

In  “ L’Essercito  de  la  Cavalleria,  per  Capitano  Flaminio  della 
Croce,”  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1629,  we  find  certain  favourable  days 
mentioned  for  bleeding  a horse.  “ The  first  and  second  of  the  moon 
are  good,  the  third  is  bad,  the  fourth  till  three  o’clock  is  good,  the 
fifth  is  all  good,  the  sixth  is  all  bad.”  Of  the  rest,  half  are  good  in 
part,  and  the  rest  are  bad  ! 

To  show  that  Captain  della  Croce  does  not  always  write  nonsense, 
we  may  mention  a sword,  which  he  describes  as  useful  for  the 
artillery,  it  being  notched  at  the  back,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
saw.  Such  a sword  is  still  in  use. 

Monsieur  de  Lament,  in  his  “Fonctions  des  Officiers  de 
ITnfanterie”  (1675),  when  he  comes  to  the  captain,  says,  “ II  doit 
choisir  un  lieutenant  expert,  un  enseigne  courageux,  deux  sergens 
diligens,  des  caporaux  soupQonneux,  un  secretaire  fidble,  un  fourrier 
soigneux,  un  barbier  hardi  et  un  aumonier  pieux.”  Happy  is  the 
captain  who  can  secure  all  these  treasures. 

In  his  “Art  of  Warre,”  Sir  James  Turner  (1683),  alluding  to  the 
rapid  changes  in  weapons  then  going  on,  cites  Marshal  Monluc, 
whom  he  looks  upon  as  “ an  unquestionable  author,”  he  mentioning 
in  his  Commentaries  that  while  most  of  the  light-armed  French  foot 
were  cross-bowmen,  or  arbalists,  in  a company  at  the  beginning  of 
Francis  L,  two-thirds  of  them  were  arquebusiers  before  its  close. 
The  arquebus,  in  its  turn,  gave  way  to  the  musket,  an  improvement 
upon  it.  This  latter  weapon,  so  called  from  the  Italian  “ Moschetto,” 
a small  falcon,  required  no  rest,  and  the  match  used  for  it  in  a very 
short  time  was  discarded  for  the  lock.  “ In  medleys,”  says  Sir  James, 
“ knives  whose  blades  are  a foot  long,  and  made  for  both  cutting  and 
thrusting,  having  the  haft  made  so  as  to  be  able  to  fill  the  bore  of 
the  musket,  will  _do  more  execution  than  sword  or  butt  of  musket.” 
Here  we  have  the  bayonet,  but  it  was  a very  awkward  weapon  till,  in- 
stead of  being  screwed  into  the  barrel  of  the  musket,  and  thus  impeding 
the  firing  of  the  piece,  it  was  found  that  it  was  possible  to  attach  the 
bayonet  outside  the  barrel  by  means  of  a ring  and  a spring,  leaving 
the  piece  free  to  be  discharged  at  any  time. 

We  see  in  the  British  Army  Regulations  for  1685,  in  the  exercise 
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for  Grenadiers  : “ Draw  your  dagger,  screw  it  into  the  muzzle  of  your 
firelock,  recover  your  arms,  charge  ! ” 

The  English  are  said  to  have  thought  it  not  quite  fair  in  the  first 
action  when  the  improved  bayonets  were  used  against  them.  There 
seemed  something  uncanny  in  their  adversaries,  the  French,  having 
fixed  bayonets,  and,  without  stopping  to  unscrew  these,  delivering 
their  fire  I 

Many  of  us  have  heard  the  word  “sodgers”  and  have  thought 
it  slang.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his  Memoirs,  continually  calls  his 
soldiers  “ sojors”  in  all  gravity. 

One  of  the  most  complete  of  military  works  is  “ Les  Travaux 
de  Mars,”  by  A.  M.  Malet,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  and  dedicated  to 
Louis  XIV.  The  illustrations  are  very  clever  and  quaint.  On  the 
upper  halves  of  many  pages  there  are  diagrams  of  fortifications,  and 
on  the  lower  ones  are  landscapes  or  martial  scenes.  Thus,  in  one 
of  the  pages,  two  men  are  seen  fighting  with  swords  in  the  right 
hand  and  daggers  in  the  left,  a mode  of  fencing  still  taught  in  Italy, 
and  good  for  parrying  and  for  close  quarters.  Each  combatant  has 
run  the  other  through  the  body  ; you  can  see  the  point  of  a blade 
sticking  out  of  the  back  of  one — another  moment  and  they  must 
both  fall.  A representation  is  given  of  a cannon  loaded  at  the 
breech,  the  box  containing  the  powder  and  projectile  being  inserted 
at  the  side,  and  held  firm  by  a bolt.  A number  of  other  boxes  are 
at  hand,  ready  for  exchanging  : “ on  tirera  cinq  fois  plus  de  coups 
qu’avec  d’autres  pieces . sans  qu’il  s’echauffe  si  facilement  que  les 
autres  pieces  d’artillerie,  a cause  qu’il  a de  Fair  par  les  deux  bouts.” 

We  must  pass  by  Captain  John  Cruso,  an  accomplished  soldier, 
who,  besides  printing  some  original  compositions,  has  “ Englished  ” 
some  of  the  works  of  French  military  writers.  Nor  have  we  space 
to  notice  Lieut.-Colonel  Bariffe,  Colonel  Elton,  and  others,  not  ex- 
cepting Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  who,  writing  in  1677,  gravely  tells  us, 
he  being  almost  the  last  of  a batch  of  experienced  and  learned 
writers,  that  he  is  unaware  of  any  complete  treatise  of  the  art  of 
war.  He  therefore  writes  one,  and  gives  us  nothing  new. 

In  closing  this  article,  we  would  say  that  he  who  is  curious  in 
military  matters  should  visit  Cambridge.  He  will,  if  we  mistake  not, 
derive  both  profit  and  amusement  from  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
the  volumes  which  form  a strange  guest  in  an  old  college  library. 

L.  S.  A.  HERFORD. 
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BULWER. 


HE  solitary  word — Bulwer — hardly  seems  sufficient  to  indicate 


i the  individuality  of  one  who,  if  really  given  the  names  he 
was  entitled  to,  would  have  figured,  at  least  ultimately,  as  Edward 
George  Earle  Warburton  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton.  And  this — not  to 
mention  the  distinctions  he  won — and  the  title  he  most  affected,  as 
binding  together  his  earlier  and  his  later  days — Edward  Bulwer, 
Lord  Lytton. 

But  plain  Bulwer  was  the  symbol  by  which  the  novelist  first 
became  known  to  English  readers,  and  it  is  the  one  also  which 
carried  him  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where  he  was,  and 
indeed  in  some  measure  still  is,  regarded  as  a writer  of  acknow- 
ledged sentimentality. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  we  feel  quite  a special  and 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  author  who  first  awoke  in  us  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  ideal.  The  definition  of  these  early  sensations  is  not 
easy : they  certainly  include  a dissatisfied  condition ; a beating 
against  the  bars  ; a mad  desire  to  expand  and  to  rise. 

Faust  thiis  delivers  himself — 


For  through  some  instinct  born  with  us,  we  sigh 
And  yearn — aloft  our  airy  course  to  wing  ; 
Where,  lost  in  blue  abysses  of  the  sky, 

We  hear  the  lark  his  quivering  carol  sing.* 


And  more  of  like  import. 

All  do  not  experience  these  feelings  ; the  famulus,  Wagner,  imme- 
diately after  this  outburst  of  his  master,  remarks,  “ I have  often  had 
my  whimsical  moments,  but  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  wish  to  fly.” 

The  unimpressionable,  however,  must  take  the  mood  for  granted 
— on  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  more  easily  excited. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  author  should  remain  a favourite 
with  us  through  life  ; or  that  the  maturer  judgment  should  not  be 
able  to  detect  serious  faults  or  strongly-marked  deficiencies.  Still,  a 
peculiar  tie  draws  the  illumined  intellect  towards  that  mind  which 
first  engendered  the  electric  spark  ; the  Prometheus  who  brought 
* From  the  excellent  translation  by  the  late  Rev,  W,  D.  Scoones. 
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the  sacred  fire,  albeit,  perhaps,  in  a hollow  reed  of  the  common 
marsh. 

George  Eliot  has  recorded  the  great  influence  Rousseau  had  on 
her  opening  faculties ; though  her  subsequent  tastes  lay  in  a very 
different  direction.  And  Cardinal  Newman  has  used  these  emphatic 
words  about  his  obligations  to  the  well-known  evangelical  clergyman, 
Thomas  Scott.  He  calls  him  “ the  writer  who  made  a deeper  im- 
pression upon  my  mind  than  any  other,  and  to  whom  (humanly 
speaking)  I almost  owe  my  soul.’' 

The  first  whisper  that  came  to  the  deponent  of  Bulwer  at  all,  was 
communicated  by  a very  romantic  schoolfellow,  whom  I looked  upon 
as  possessing  a ready  talent,  for,  though  only  thirteen,  he  had  already 
contributed  an  article  on  Inn  Signs  to  a mysterious  magazine  printed 
in  the  Strand  and  called  the  Mirror.  This  youth,  who  may  pass 
as  James,  which  was  part  of  his  name,  admitted  to  me,  in  a 
moment  of  friendship,  that  he  had  read  “Pelham.”  Perhaps, 
on  account  of  “ Falkland,”  Bulwer  was  rather  suspected  by  the  pre- 
ceptorial mind,  and  our  literature  generally  being  subject  to  a 
friendly  censure,  we  conceived  that  the  “ Adventures  of  a Gentle- 
man ” would  be  placed  on  the  Index. 

James,  therefore,  hinted  that  anything  he  confided  to  me,  gathered 
from  Bulwer  researches,  was  to  be  held  a profound  secret. 

He  then  related — with  some  exaggerations,  for  his  mind  was 
imaginative —the  scene  where  Pelham  gets  into  a thieves’  crib,  and 
where  the  bell  is  suddenly  rung,  which  simultaneously  arouses  all  the 
inmates.  This  account  served  to  inflame  my  curiosity  so  much,  that 
I privately  determined  to  set  up  novel-reader  for  myself.  The  fate 
in  life  of  James  has  not  been  ascertained  ; but  he  certainly  had  the 
makings  of  a writer  of  “penny  dreadfuls,”  his  fancy  ran  in  the  groove 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  he  dealt  freely  and  lightly  with  poison,  and 
daggers,  and  blood.  Occasionally,  in  railway  literature,  so  wild  a 
plot  has  been  met  with  as  to  indicate  his  hand,  and  the  exclamation 
has  escaped — 

Aut  diabolus  aut  ncster  infelix  Jacobus. 

The  personal  pursuit  of  fiction  commenced  with  a borrowed  copy 
of  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Spy,  which  the  censor  passed  without  remon- 
strance. I have  never  dared  to  look  at  the  book  since  ; for  I knew 
it  could  never  prove  what  it  seemed  to  me  then.  It  lay  in  its  plain 
cover  on  the  table,  and  was  associated  with  one  of  those  unlikely- 
looking  brass  rings  in  the  Eastern  desert,  met  wuth  in  the  “Arabian 
Nights.” 

Pull  it  up  with  Its  slab  attached,  and  behold  steps  lead  down 
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into  wonderland  : strange  palaces,  and  gardens,  and  fountains,  and 
distant  music,  and  men,  and  animals  living  under  marvellous  con- 
ditions. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  American  story  that  I heard  for 
the  first  time  of  one  of  the  greatest  books  of  this  century.  Our 
tutor  was  curate  of  a village,  and  when  its  aged  non-resident  rector 
died,  a young  man  got  the  living,  and  intending  to  undertake  the 
duties  himself,  built  a new  house.  In  time  he  arrived  and  brought 
a sister,  and  we  boys  went  to  call.  The  lady  was  a lively,  amusing 
person,  and,  in  inquiring  after  tastes,  asked  amongst  other  things  if 
I liked  fiction. 

I answered,  with  some  pride,  that  I was  devoted  to  it. 

“ What  have  you  read  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! — the  ‘Spy.’  ” 

A slight  smile  came  over  the  clever  face,  and  rather  abashed  me. 

“Ah  well,”  she  replied,  “the  ‘Spy,’  yes.  But  have  you  not  heard 
of  the  new  rage  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Not  the  little  green  pamphlets  that  come  out  monthly?” 

“ Alas  ! no.  By  whom  are  they  ? ” 

“ That  is  not  known.  But  as  soon  as  you  get  home,  sound  your 
master  about  the  ‘ Pickwick  Papers.’  If  he  does  not  object,  I will 
lend  you  my  numbers.  You  must  promise  me,  however,  never  again 
to  fall  so  behind  in  your  literature.” 

And  thus  I was  introduced  to  Charles  Dickens,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  read  more  than  one  of  his  works  before,  as  emancipation 
gradually  reached  me,  I could  open  “ Pelham  ” without  permission. 

Bulwer,  who  was  fond  of  looking  back  at  his  own  performances, 
believed  that  “ Pelham  ” had  had  considerable  influence  in  dispelling 
the  Byronic  affectations  ; and,  indeed,  as  he  declares,  was  written 
with  that  object.  He  had  himself  been  brought  up  in  the  Byronic 
traditions,  and  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a change.  Instead  of 
posing  as  blighted  beings,  with  unutterable  thoughts  passing  over  our 
foreheads,  and  emotions  swelling  our  throats  too  much  for  neckcloths, 
we  were  to  be  clever,  witty  fribbles,  discussing  dress  and  cookery 
with  a solemnity  suitable  for  ethics  ; and  combing  our  curls  out  to 
disappoint  the  beauties  of  a provincial  ball-room.  But  immensely 
able,  whenever  we  wished  to  be  so. 

Bulwer  in  the  thirties  was  in  full  productive  power,  though  some 
of  the  novels  rapidly  following  his  first  success,  if  entertaining,  were 
not  of  the  same  excellence ; always  excepting  “ Paul  Clifford,”  which 
must  be  held  a remarkable  book. 
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But  “ Ernest  Maltravers  ” displayed  new  power,  and  coming  to 
readers  in  their  early  manhood  was  calculated,  perhaps,  to  upset  and 
unsettle  them.  For  the  extremely  superior,  petulant,  and  scornful 
person  who  played  the  role  of  hero,  fell  back  again,  for  his  effects,  on 
the  Byronic  melodrama. 

The  critics  were  never  very  fond  of  Bulwer  when  he  was  alive. 
He  had  his  flatterers  and  parasites,  but  the  general  current  of  edu- 
cated opinion  was  tepid  in  appreciation.  And  perhaps  since  his 
death  he  has  scarcely  met  with  justice.  His  books  sell  well,  and 
cheap  editions  are  common  ; but  in  most  retrospects  of  the  literature 
of  the  century  their  author  is  represented  as  artificial  ; his  style 
spoken  of  as  inflated  and  mannered  ; many  of  his  characters  declared 
to  be  drawn  from  his  moral  consciousness  rather  than  from  observa- 
tion ; the  sentiments  suggested  more  by  the  head  than  the  heart. 
His  talent  is  admitted,  his  genius  denied.  The  employment  of  these 
words  is,  however,  a good  deal  abused ; there  is  sometimes  little 
difference  between  the  two.  It  turns,  in  instances,  on  the  degree  of 
spontaneity.  A little  more  spontaneity  and  talent  would  glow  to 
genius,  a little  less  and  genius  would  subside  into  talent.  Of  course, 
the  critics  have  a good  deal  of  truth  on  their  side.  Bulwer  does 
create,  on  occasion,  from  his  inner  consciousness.  His  style  is  not 
always  free  from  brocade  ; his  humour  not  always  easy  and  natural. 
Often  his  observation  is  not  so  much  at  fault  as  not  employed  at  all. 
He  knew  gipsies,  and  is  good  about  them.  But  the  scene  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  thieves’  crib,  I should  think,  was  not  the 
least  like  the  life.  And  generally,  perhaps,  Bulwer’s  lower  orders 
are  conventional,  and  speak  a language  not  known  in  any  locality. 

Dickens,  however,  is  also  inaccurate  but  in  another  way.  Bulwer 
did  not  notice  much,  but  his  imagination  was  very  ready.  Dickens  had 
an  eye  like  a lens,  and  his  ear  was  as  alert  as  that  of  a stag  ; but  he 
threw  his  own  sunny  nature  into  his  low  scenes  until  they  became 
unreal  from  the  light  in  which  they  were  viewed.  In  “Oliver  Twist” 
the  externals  of  his  criminals  are  wonderful,  but  he  has  infused  his 
own  geniality  into  their  lives,  till  resemblance  is  weakened. 

Zola  comes  and  gives  us  the  lower  world  as  it  really  is,  with  its 
bad  smell  and  foul  language  ; its  drunkenness,  its  lust,  its  cruelty. 
And  we  are  disgusted,  and  find  that  a fac-simile  is  bad  art.  So  that 
Bulwer’s  method  of  describing  cads,  criminals,  chawbacons,  and  so 
on,  is  one  way  of  artistically  dealing  with  them,  and  that  of  Dickens 
another,  though  the  second  may  be  far  the  preferable.  But  no 
imaginative  writer,  however  strictly  he  may  keep  his  eye  on  the 
object — be  he  Balzac  or  be  he  Dickens,  and  both  had  poets’  minds, 
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though  no  gift  of  metre — can  successfully  exclude  the  ideal  from 
their  creations. 

To  impress,  art  must  emphasise.  Complete  achievement  consists 
in  doing  this  with  the  least  disloyalty  to  nature. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  remark  that  Bulwer’s  men  are  better 
than  his  women  ; that  he  is  stronger  in  society  sketches  than  in 
those  of  the  middle  classes ; and  that  his  incidental  touches  of 
humour  or  sentiment  are  more  effective  than  the  passages  in  which 
either  have  been  deliberately  aimed  at. 

Undoubtedly  the  coldness  of  the  critics  towards  Bulwer  was 
partly  caused  by  his  versatility.  There  is,  perhaps,  a natural  ten- 
dency to  resist  the  claims  of  Crichtons  and  Mirandolas,  and  we 
gladly  echo  the  popular  saying,  “Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  of 
none.”  But  the  adage  is  sometimes  untrue.  Sir  Frederic  Leighton 
is  linguist,  musician,  and  orator,  and,  as  Mr.  Whistler  has  told  us, 
“paints  too.” 

And  Bulwer  was  a successful  novelist,  dramatist,  and  political 
speaker,  though  the  last  gift  was  held  under  the  condition  of  being 
able  to  prepare.  But  this  was  the  case  with  Macaulay  also. 
“Richelieu,”  “Money,”  and  “The  Lady  of  Lyons”  still  keep  the 
stage,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  test  of  recognised  achieve- 
ment can  be  disregarded.  Bulwer’s  poetry  shall  not  be  insisted 
upon,  but  it  would  be  mere  prejudice  to  deny  that  some  of  it  is 
remarkable.  His  ear  was  bad,  he  never  got  a mastery  over  his  con- 
sonants, and  the  want  of  flow  was  often  discouraging.  Still,  the 
subject  matter,  in  many  instances,  was  striking  and  pregnant. 

However,  to  dwell  on  his  novels,  they  are  unequal — but  then 
they  are  very  varied.  Some  of  the  earlier  ones  after  “ Pelham”  may 
be  considered  commonplace  ; but  when  the  writer  took  an  historical 
framework  he  filled  in  the  picture  with  great  skill.  The  late  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  “ Harold,”  and  that 
scholar,  though  an  excellent  judge  of  the  period,  was  by  no  means 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  fiction.  “ Rienzi  ” and  the  “ Last  Days  of 
Pompeii  ” have  taken  their  place  in  the  repertoire  of  Europe  quite  as 
firmly  as  the  “ Bride  of  Lammermoor  ” or  “ Quentin  Durward.” 
Amongst  the  unclassed  stories,  too,  what  diversity  between  “Zanoni” 
and  “ Godolphin  ” ! Lastly  came  the  Caxton  series,  with  their 
chastened  humour,  rich  information,  and,  at  times,  great  felicity 
in  characterisation.  “ Riccabocca  ” alone  would  have  made  a 
reputation. 

Bulwer  was  always  very  careful  about  his  plots  ; they  were 
ingeniously  planned,  and  executed  in  a workmanlike  fashion.  And  a 
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qualification  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked  is,  that  as  a rule  the 
Knebworth  novels  were  readable.  The  hasty  might  exclaim,  “ Of 
course  they  were  readable,  or  else  how  could  they  have  succeeded  at 
all  ? ” But  this  observation  would  not  be,  universally,  a valuable 
one.  For  the  truth  is,  a book  may  be  too  good  to  die,  and  yet 
not  secure  very  willing  readers.  Richardson  is  one  of  the  immortals  ; 
but  who  now,  in  England  at  least,  turns  his  pages  ? “ Vel  duo,  vel 

nemo.”  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  back.  A little  mis- 
management at  the  beginning  often  slackens  curiosity.  Near  our 
own  times,  both  Scott  and  Balzac  have  discouraged  perseverance 
by  the  tediousness  of  their  introductions  ; and  some  who  were 
hungering  for  their  stories  have  been  sent  empty  away.  This  was 
a fault  Bulwer  always  avoided.  And  then,  though  he  did  introduce 
discussion  and  criticism,  and  even  learning,  he  managed  not  to  overdo 
the  digressions. 

With  regard  to  Bulwer,  as  a man,  it  is  not  clear  at  present  that 
the  public  will  have  a proper  presentation  of  him.  His  son  com- 
menced a life,  and  the  autobiographical  part  remains  very  interesting  ; 
but  the  scale  of  the  work  was  too  extensive — too  prodigious,  indeed. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  properly  concluded  under  six  large  octavo 
volumes. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  the  publication  of  the  first  two 
volumes,  the  “ Memoirs  of  Rosina,  Lady  Lytton,”  came  out,  and  the 
disclosures  contained  in  that  book  created  so  unpleasant  an  impres- 
sion that  the  second  Lord  Lytton  laid  his  task  aside,  and  never 
resumed  it  again. 

There  is  no  wish  to  revive  a painful  subject,  but  it  may  be  just 
mentioned  how  matters  seem  to  stand. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  the  accusations  of  personal  violence  to  his  wife 
against  Bulwer  are  considered  proved,  the  character  of  chivalrous 
gentleman,  which  he  was  always  anxious  to  claim,  cannot  be 
conceded. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  excitability  of  the 
lady,  plainly  shown  by  admitted  facts,  was  such  as  to  tremble  occa- 
sionally on  the  verge  of  actual  insanity  ; and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
receive  her  statements  with  the  same  confidence  which  would  natu- 
rally be  extended  to  those  of  a reasonable  and  self-controlled  person. 

Nor  can  the  circumstance  be  left  out  of  sight,  that  though  Bulwer 
neglected  his  son  Robert,  and  to  that  extent  wronged  him,  the  latter 
evidently  considered  that  nothing  dishonourable  was  brought  home 
to  his  father,  whom  he  loved  in  life,  supported  in  death,  and  whose 
memory  he  delighted  to  exalt. 
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But  whatever  decision  may  be  arrived  at  about  domestic  dissen- 
sions, surely  we  ought  soon  to  have  suitable  selections  from  the 
literary  and  political  correspondence  of  a man  whose  abilities  placed 
him  in  so  prominent  a situation.  It  is  understood  that  the  mass  of 
papers  left  by  the  novelist  was  very  large,  but  that  this  had  been,  to 
a certain  extent,  arranged  by  the  second  lord. 

If  the  critics  were  not  very  warm  af  )Out  Bulwer,  as  he  fought  his 
way  up  to  eminence,  his  reputation  probably  assisted  him  in  gaining 
notoriety.  He  was  reported  to  be  a man  of  fashion,  of  dress,  of 
bonnes  fortunes^  and  the  rest ; one  of  the  seekers  of  pleasure  who, 
perversely  enough,  sometimes  turn  out  to  be  finders  of  pain.  In 
those  days,  these  whispers  increased  the  interest  in  such  a man’s 
productions.  It  was  a fine  time  for  swells.  Mrs.  Gore’s  opera  box 
and  her  guardsman  husband  helped  her  novels  greatly.  An  author 
lost  nothing  by  being  thought  a person  of  quality.  Perhaps  now,  if 
it  was  known  that  the  writer  of  a book  was  a millionaire,  there  might 
be  a run  after  the  production  at  the  libraries.  Formerly,  however,  a 
man  about  town  had  the  pull. 

There  was  much  therefore  to  attract  a youthful  mind  in  the 
personality  of  Bulwer.  First,  of  course,  that  he  was  the  creator  of 
those  volumes  which  had  proved  so  magnetic  to  the  awakening 
intellect ; next,  that  he  was  a member  of  the  fashionable  world  ; and, 
last,  that  a certain  mystery  was  supposed  to  enshroud  the  circum- 
stances of  his  private  life. 

His  wife’s  story  of  “ Cheveley  ” had  appeared,  and  was  supposed 
partially  to  raise  the  veil  ; to  give  broad  hints  of  strained  relations, 
and  scenes,  which,  if  damaging,  were  at  least  dramatic.  It  is,  how- 
ever, simple  truth  that  public  opinion,  influenced  by  John  Forster 
and  others,  was  mostly  on  the  husband’s  side,  and  the  denunciations 
were  put  down  to  the  score  of  temper  and  hysteria. 

In  early  manhood,  I happened  to  have  to  live  at  a College  near 
Hertford,  and  not  so  far  from  Knebworth  but  that  I had  visited  that 
romantic  spot  beloved  and  described  by  its  owner.  Bulwer  was  at 
that  time  member  for  the  county,  and  it  was  a real  delight  to  notice 
on  the  walls  of  the  little  capital  that  the  novelist  was,  on  a certain 
night,  to  take  the  chair  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  in  the  Town-hall. 
A ticket  was  at  once  procured,  and  when  the  evening  duly  arrived  a 
position  taken  up  in  a large  vestibule,  where  the  country  gentlemen 
and  farmers  were  assembled  to  receive  their  president.  And  now, 
a rustle  in  the  crowd,  a partial  hush  of  conversation,  and  eyes  turned 
towards  the  door,  indicated  that  he  who  was  expected  had  come, 
and,  into  the  midst  of  us,  entered  the  author  of  “ Pelham.” 
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He  was  a man  of  ordinary  size,  though,  perhaps,  the  length  of  his 
limbs  in  comparison  with  his  body  made  him  look  taller  than  he 
was.  His  wife,  very  unpolitely,  depicted  him  as  having  “ the  frame 
of  a grasshopper  and  the  head  of  a goat.”  But  this  was  calumny. 
A good  deal  of  light  hair,  dreaming  eyes  of  pale  blue,  rather  exag- 
gerated features  ; prominent  nose,  and  full-lipped  mouth.  This 
was  the  aspect  of  the  hero  of  the  evening.  He  was  dressed  to 
beguile  the  bucolic  fancy  : a large  drab  topcoat  with  horn  buttons, 
a broad-brimmed  low-crowned  hat,  and  his  cobalt  bird’s-eye  scarf 
secured,  as  the  mode  was,  by  two  gold  pins  connected  through  a 
little  chain. 

He  seemed  anxious  to  omit  no  one  that  he  knew,  and  looked 
round  with  the  object  of  bowing.  And  so  dinner  came  on,  and  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  the  toasts.  Bulwer  spoke  with  sufficient 
fluency,  but  rather  slowly.  Some  of  his  consonants  were  not  properly 
pronounced,  and  there  was  a foreign  rolling  of  his  “r’s.”  He  did 
not  disdain  all  the  little  arts  the  brilliant  men  in  his  books  con- 
descended to  employ  to  startle  or  stupefy  the  rural  intelligence. 
Even  the  airy  jokes  were  there.  He  said,  amongst  other  things,  that 
he  thought  the  English  farmer  rather  liked  his  landlord  to  have  had 
a grandfather  ; but  still  a man  must  emulate  his  ancestors  by  deeds 
of  his  own.  It  would  never  do  for  one  who  aspired  to  eminence  only 
to  be  able  to  claim  the  commendation  of  a potato,  that  the  best  part 
of  him  was  underground.  In  due  course,  a Mr.  Baker,  of  Bayford- 
bury,  proposed,  at  some  length,  the  Chairman’s  health.  The  speaker 
possessed  some  interest  for  me,  for  I knew  that  he  owned  the  cele- 
brated Kit-cat  portraits,  and  that  they  hung  in  his  country-house. 
The  oration  brought  in  a list  up  to  date  of  the  Knebworth  novels, 
and  I was  greatly  in  hopes  the  Chairman,  in  his  reply,  would  be 
obliged  to  say  something  about  his  own  writings.  But  no  ; he  soon 
pushed  aside  the  literary  question,  and  launched  into  bullocks  and 
grain  and  manure,  and  all  those  topics  dear  to  agriculturists,  and 
productive,  if  skilfully  handled,  of  votes.  He  was  very  affable,  took 
his  wine  well,  laughed  at  the  comic  songs,  and  being  a great  smoker, 
seemed  quite  in  his  element  when  lighting-up  began. 

As  the  evening  drew  to  its  close,  I crept  round  to  the  front  door 
of  the  Town  Hall.  The  scene  was  just  like  one  he  had  often 
described.  A light  open  carriage,  with  the  hood  up,  and  drawn  by 
four  horses  with  postillions,  stood  in  the  roadway.  The  lamps  were 
lighted,  and  a tall  young  servant  in  livery,  well  packed  np  against  the 
night  wind,  was  watching  the  staircase  for  his  coming  master. 

It  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Maltravers.  He  had  pleased  and 
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dazzled,  and  perhaps,  as  he  thought,  convinced  all ; and  descended 
amidst  the  still  ringing  plaudits  of  the  hall,  to  fling  himself  into  his 
phaeton,  and  be  swiftly  wafted  through  the  darkened  lanes  to  the 
mansion  of  his  fathers. 

To  muse  there,  possibly,  in  the  silence  of  night,  on  the  re- 
flection that  success,  too,  is  only  a part  of  our  dream,  and,  like  all 
the  phenomena  of  earth,  destined  to  pa^s  away. 

J.  W.  SHERER 
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SHOULD  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 
BE  ABOLISHED? 

WHAT  are  other  nations  doing  in  this  matter,  or  what  have 
they  already  done  ? 

France. — A large  number  of  condemnations,  and  but  few 
executions. 

Russia. — Capital  punishment  has  for  more  than  a century  been 
abolished  for  ordinary  murder,  though  employed  in  treason  felonies 
and  political  crimes. 

Finland. — No  execution  for  many  years  and  no  increase  of 
murder. 

Germany  and  Austria. — A very  small  percentage  of  execu- 
tions. In  Austria  about  4 cent.  ; in  Prussia  less  than  8 per 
cent. 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. — For  every  twenty  death- 
sentences  about  one  execution. 

Switzerland. — In  1874  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  but 
replaced  in  1879.  executions  seem  to  have  taken  place  of 

late. 

PIolland. — Abolished  by  law,  murders  on  the  decrease. 
Belgium. — Capital  punishment  has  fallen  into  disuse,  though 
not  legally  abolished. 

Italy.— Abolished  bylaw  in  1889. 

Portugal.— Ceased  de  jure  since  1867,  with  a decrease  of 
murder. 

The  United  States. — Abolished  in  some  States,  but  not  in 
others. 

We  see,  then,  how  various  are  the  opinions  rife  upon  this  most 
important  question,  a momentous  one,  for  the  sentence,  if  carried 
out,  is  irrevocable. 

Now,  as  to  England  and  Wales,  let  us  consider  the  execution 
chart  of  past  years,  commencing  with  the  year  1880  and  pausing  at 
1892. 
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Year 

Committed  for 

Wilful  Murder 

Convicted 

Executed 

1880 

61 

28 

13 

1881 

61 

23 

II 

1882 

59 

22 

12 

1883 

53 

23 

13 

1884 

79 

38 

15 

188  ■; 

65 

25 

12 

1886 

72 

35 

19 

1887 

72 

35 

21 

1888 

90 

36 

22 

1880 

51 

20 

I I 

1890 

69 

24 

15 

1891 

54 

19 

12 

1892 

SO 

22 

18 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  number  of  persons  hanged 
was  22,  in  1888,  and  the  minimum  ii,  in  1881  and  1889.  Now,  we 
must  not  pause  here  but  proceed  to  summarise  the  arguments  for 
and  against  capital  punishment. 

Ai'gujnents  in  Favour  of  the  Death  Penalty, 

The  deprivation  of  life  is  considered  by  many  persons  to  be  the 
severest  penalty  known  to  man.  Connected  therewith  is  a certain 
terror  of  dissolution  which  adds  to  the  culprit’s  agony  of  mind.  P'or 
some  days  after  sentence  the  gallows  continue  to  overshadow  him, 
rendering  the  situation  most  painful,  even  to  the  last  hour.  In 
France  the  prisoner  knows  not  the  dreaded  day,  but  we  do  not 
practise  this  somewhat  unjustifiable  course  of  secrecy.  Further 
arguments  are,  that  the  prisoner  is  watched  night  and  day  by  two 
officials,  who  never  leave  him,  thus  concentrating  the  gloom  of 
despair  and  preventing  suicide.  The  chaplain,  again,  by  reason  of 
his  ministrations,  adds  much  to  the  reality  of  the  last  few  days.  The 
prisoner  is  practically  a dying  man,  and  each  day  hints  at  the  next 

to  come,  and  then  a few  more,  and  then ? The  prolonged 

torture  undergone  by  the  convict  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  days  are 
few  and  the  time  is  short,  and  the  reprieve  never  comes,  though 
looked  for  day  by  day,  and  is  soon  forgotten  in  most  cases.  Further 
arguments  may  be  adduced,  as  follows : 

The  disgrace  attendaiit  upon  hatiging.  To  be  pinioned  fast  and 
led  cut  of  the  condemned  cell,  to  be  forcibly  placed  on  the  drop 
with  a rope  round  the  neck,  like  one  of  the  lower  animals,  is  there 
no  disgrace  here?  To  be  unceremoniously  blinded  by  a white  cap, 
and  then  to  be  jerked  down  to  the  grave,  is  there  nothing  shameful 
in  these  things?  To  be  left  hanging  for  one  hour,  and  then  to  be 
cut  down  and  viewed  by  a jury,  and  finally  to  rest  in  a felon’s  grave 
shrouded  in  quicklime,  with  a few  mean  marks  to  indicate  the  last 
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resting  place,  are  these  proud  obsequies  ? Then  there  is  the  disgrace 
brought  upon  the  culprit’s  relatives.  The  higher  the  class  the 
greater  the  shame,  and  those  of  the  criminal  name  endeavour  to 
conceal  their  identities.  These  last  factors  tell,  of  course,  in  all 
cases  of  felony,  more  or  less,  but  the  shame  seems  to  fall  unfairly 
upon  the  survivors,  though  the  convict  must  keenly  appreciate 
the  sorrow  he  has  brought  to  others.  The  bitter,  sad  farewells, 
the  parting  from  parents  perhaps,  but  more  commonly  the  last 
adieu  to  wife  and  children,  are  not  these  heartbreaking  ? A man  may 
serve  twenty-five  years  in  penal  servitude,  and  in  this  slavery 
expiate  his  crime,  but  what  is  this  compared  to  the  final  expiation, 
the  forcible  separation  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  agony  of  mind 
engendered  by  the  contemplation  thereof?  A life  for  a life  ; and  this 
is  the  punishment  which  the  zealots  of  the  capital  penalty  uphold, 
and  in  doing  this  they  preach  its  deterrent  efficacy. 

Arguments  against  Capital  Punishment.  (They  are  many, 
and  must  be  tabulated.) 

(1)  The  forcible  snapping  of  life’s  cord  is  considered  by  many 
persons  an  unjustifiable  act 

(2)  If  it  were  justifiable,  the  advantages  connected  therewith  are 
overweighted  by  the  concomitant  disadvantages. 

(3)  The  irrevocability  of  the  act  is  the  chief  disadvantage.  Cases 
have  occurred  in  past  years  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  several 
innocent  men  have  been  hanged.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
Wiggins,  hanged  in  London  in  1867  ; Hayes  and  Stone,  of  Durham, 
in  1873  ; two  men  hanged  at  Leicester  in  1877  ; and  one  or  two  more 
doubtful  cases.  A man  named  Habron,  of  Manchester,  narrowly 
escaped  death,  his  innocence  having  been  established  almost  con- 
clusively later  on. 

(4)  The  natural  and  humane  hesitation  of  juries  to  convict  when 
the  death  of  a fellow  creature  awaits  their  verdict.  Of  course  it  is 
possible  in  some  cases  to  return  a verdict  of  manslaughter,  and  in 
this  way  evade  the  death  penalty,  but  often  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  do  so.  “ Gentlemen,  consider  the  terrible  responsibilities  of  your 
verdict  ” is  the  pathetic  cry  of  the  defence,  and  this  may  lead  to  a 
verdict  of  “ not  guilty,”  in  sheer  dread  of  a wrongful  conviction  and 
its  appalling  results. 

(5)  The  potentiality  of  the  death  penalty  as  a deterrent  is  denied 
in  some  quarters.  A very  experienced  judge  said,  some  years  ago, 
“ My  own  feeling  is  that  the  law  of  capital  punishment  as  it  exists 
does  not  operate  at  all ; and  that  if  you  take  the  various  classes  of 
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murderers  there  is  more,  on  the  whole,  done  by  capital  punishment 
to  induce  murders  than  to  prevent  them.”  Mr.  William  Tallack,  a 
veteran  in  penology,  says  : “ I would  also  submit  that  there  is  another 
class  of  crime  which  altogether  precludes  the  idea  of  any  efficacious 
deterrence  at  all.  I allude  to  the  large  proportion  of  homicidal 
crime  which  is  committed  under  the  influence  of  overmastering 
passion,  drunkenness,  rage,  or  jealousy ; there  the  argument  of 
deterrence,  which  I admit  in  certain  other  cases,  cannot  apply  at  all.” 
General  Curtis,  of  America,  uttered  the  following  words  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  March  26,  1890  : “The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty 
will  give  greater  security  to  human  life  ; for  when  the  State  declares 
the  inviolable  sacredness  of  life,  she  provides  for  the  best  protection 
to  life  and  the  good  order  of  society.  Are  we  bound  to  maintain  the 
death  penalty  for  murder,  in  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  not 
equally  bound  to  maintain  it  for  those  who  commit  any  one  of  the 
numerous  offences  forbidden  by  the  Ceremonial  Law?  . . . That 
punishment  will  prove  the  most  effectual  in  deterring  from  crime 
which  is  most  certain  of  execution.” 

(6)  The  extreme  difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the  degrees 
of  responsibility  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
murder.  This  is  a point  which,  to  our  mind,  is,  as  a rule,  inade- 
quately considered,  and  usually  hastily  dismissed.  As  an  argument 
against  the  death  penalty  it  presents  formidable  dimensions,  and  we 
now  proceed  to  explain  the  whole  question. 

Difficulties  m the  Determmation  of  Me7iial  and  Moral  Responsibility 

in  Murderers. 

Case  I. 

A,  in  a fit  of  passion,  cuts  B’s  throat.  A and  B have  been 
quarrelling  all  day  about  a sum  of  money  which  B,  the  wife,  states  is 
owing  to  herself  for  housekeeping.  A gives  himself  up  to  the  police 
and  is  ultimately  hanged.  Should  he  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum 
instead  ? 

Previous  history. — Liable  to  drinking  bouts,  and  in  these  behaves 
like  a madman,  but  when  sober  is  gentle  and  kind.  Had  been 
drinking  a few  days  before  the  murder,  but  quite  sober  at  that  date. 
Repeatedly  signed  the  pledge,  but  all  to  no  effect.  Brother  died  in 
asylum  from  chronic  mania.  Let  us  assume  that  A,  instead  of  cutting 
his  wife’s  throat,  had  cut  his  own  and  so  died.  What  would  have 
followed  ? A coroner’s  inquest  and  a verdict  of  suicide  while 
temporarily  insane.  Why  should  the  one  act  be  considered  more 
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insane  than  the  other  ? The  act  of  wilful  murder  is  but  a form  of 
suicide  after  all,  for  death  is  almost  certain  to  follow  the  crime.  The 
absence  of  premeditation  is  an  important  factor  in  the  present  case 
and  should  be  noted. 

Case  II. 

C,  a publican,  in  a fit  of  jealousy,  shoots  his  wife  dead,  and  then 
commits  suicide. 

Previous  history. — -Has  been  given  to  alcoholism  at  times,  and  is 
of  a passionate  nature.  No  family  history  of  insanity. 

The  verdict  is  one  of  wilful  murder  and  suicide  while  temporarily 
insane.  If  this  man  had  not  killed  himself,  what  would  have 
happened  to  him  ? 

Case  III. 

D,  a shoemaker,  cuts  his  wife’s  throat,  the  motive  being  jealousy. 
He  attempts  suicide,  but  is  frustrated,  and  is  ultimately  hanged. 
This  suicide  would  have  been  carried  out  had  matters  been  allowed 
to  take  their  course,  and  the  verdict  might  have  been  one  of  insanity. 
Is  this  man  logically  sane  because  he  is  prevented  from  killing  him- 
self? Why,  then,  is  he  executed  ? 

Case  IV. 

E,  a labourer,  comes  home  in  a semi-drunken  condition  and 
throws  his  baby  out  of  bed  against  a wall,  thus  killing  it.  He  is 
convicted  and  hanged. 

Previous  history. — Always  been  an  ignorant  man,  addicted  to 
beer.  No  insanity  in  family. 

This  man  was  recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury.  Now,  is  E 
responsible  for  this  brutal  freak  committed  in  a semi-conscious  state 
of  mind? 

Case  V. 

F,  an  artisan,  poisons  his  child,  and  gets  some  insurance  money. 
F states  that  he  hears  voices  commanding  the  crime,  and  is  sent  to 
an  asylum. 

Previous  history.  — history  of  insanity  in  family,  his  father 
being  eccentric  and  liable  to  periodic  detentions  in  an  asylum. 

F states  that  he  hears  the  voices,  &c.  Did  he  really  hear  them, 
or  did  he  gain  experience  from  his  father’s  condition,  and  thus  evade 
the  law  ? Had  this  man  been  sent  to  penal  servitude,  his  case  could 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  ; so  the  jury  preferred  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  a doubt  by  a favourable  verdict. 
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Case  VI. 

G,  an  old  soldier,  kills  a bailiff  by  shooting  him  as  he  enters  the 
house. 

Previous  history. — Has  been  much  addicted  to  drink  of  late. 
No  family  history  of  insanity. 

is  acquitted  on  the  capital  account,  but  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, and  sentenced  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude.  After  serving 
two  years  he  develops  distinct  mania,  and  is  sent  to  Broadmoor. 
What  if  G had  been  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder  and  hanged  ? 

Case  VII. 

H,  a young  man,  clerk  in  a firm  of  merchants,  shoots  a young 
woman  to  whom  he  is  engaged,  and  attempts  suicide  by  firing  into 
his  mouth.  The  slug  passed  through  the  cheek  however,  and  H was 
found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  after  some  days  is  reprieved  with 
a life  sentence. 

Previous  history. — Always  very  excitable,  and  occasionally  given 
to  drink.  Sister  an  epileptic. 

--  If  H was  really  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  why  was  he  not  hanged 
according  to  law?  If  only  guilty  of  manslaughter,  why  did  the  jury 
convict  on  the  capital  count  ? There  evidently  is  in  existence  an 
unwritten  law  which  sometimes  spares  and  sometimes  kills,  in 
spite  of  a judge  and  jury.  However  this  may  be,  we  are  quite 
sure  of  one  fact,  and  it  is  the  terrible  consequences  of  our  existing 
laws  in  thus  allowing  so  much  latitude  in  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  whether  a fellow  creature  is  to  live  or  die,  even  though 
recommended  to  mercy  by  the  jury.  Thus  the  actual  uncer- 
tainty attendant  upon  the  capital  sentence  weakens  the  deterrent 
effects.  Quoting  Mr.  Tallack,  of  the  Howard  Association,  we 
find  him  writing  thus  : “ If  the  punishment  of  death  could  be 
inflicted  with  as  much  certainty  as  prolonged  imprisonment,  then  it 
might  be  more  deterrent  than  the  latter.  But,  as  a matter  of  simple 
fact  and  experience  the  world  over,  a number  of  circumstances, 
special  to  this  particular  penalty^  conspire  to  render  its  infliction  un- 
certain in  a most  extraordinary  degree.  Even  in  Great  Britain, 
where,  perhaps,  the  law  is  carried  out  with  less  uncertainty  than  else- 
where, only  about  25  per  cent,  of  convictions  result  from  committals 
for  trial  in  capital  cases  ; and  then,  further,  nearly  half  of  these  con- 
victions are  finally  followed  by  commutations.  In  other  countries, 
generally,  a still  smaller  proportion  of  executions  result.  The  official 
statistics  of  the  various  nations  prove  this  clearly  and  strikingly.”  Now, 
can  any  part  of  this  be  denied  or  explained  away  ? We  think  not. 
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Case  VIIL 

I.  A labouring  man  enters  a sanatorium  for  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism,  and,  on  leaving,  writes  a threatening  letter  to  the  medical 
superintendent  accusing  him  of  malpraxis  in  the  administration  of 
certain  medicines.  His  sense  of  injury  grows  upon  him,  and  he  is 
ultimately  captured  in  the  grounds  with  a gun,  apparently  lying  in 
wait  for  the  medical  officer.  He  is  sentenced  to  a few  months’ 
imprisonment  only.  Now,  had  this  man  committed  murder,  would 
he  have  been  hanged  ? The  sentence  of  imprisonment  would  tend 
to  prove  that  a further  extension  of  the  man’s  actions  would  lead  to 
a verdict  of  wilful  murder.  If  sane,  why  was  he  imprisoned?  If  he  had 
used  his  weapon  fatally,  would  he  not  have  been  just  as  much  sane 
as  when  he  hid  in  the  grounds  of  the  sanatorium  ? The  solution  of 
the  problem  lies  in  the  determination  of  this  man’s  sanity,  and  as  this 
is  always  attended  with  many  difficulties  (excepting  in  very  marked 
cases),  the  verdict  of  wilful  murder  could  but  be  followed  by  the 
death  sentence.  Does  not  all  this  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
penalty  of  death  is  a very  dangerous  one,  and  liable  to  abuse,  gross 
injustice,  and  provocative  of  contempt  for  the  judgment  or  decision 
of  mankind?  Is  the  life  of  a fellow  creature  to  rest  upon  the 
tentative  decisions,  as  to  sanity  or  otherwise,  when  these  decisions 
are  in  many  cases  attended  by  great  difficulties,  numerous  doubts 
and  misgivings,  even  in  the  hands  of  specialists?  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  execution  of  the  culprit  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration for  the  human  mind.  The  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  nation  must  also  be  well  weighed  when  we  place  the 
rope  round  the  neck  of  a possible  monomaniac.  One  unjust 
execution  will  bring  the  law  into  contempt,  and  when  a man  cuts  his 
throat,  and  is  found  to  be  insane  by  the  coroner’s  jury,  the  fact  that 
he  has  previously  cut  some  other  throat  with  the  same  knife  would, 
in  our  estimation,  make  his  insanity  still  more  certain.  If  he  dies, 
then  the  verdict  is  likely  to  be  one  of  temporary  insanity,  rather  than 
one  of  felo  de  se.  If  he  lives,  then  in  all  probability  he  will  be 
hanged  ! It  will  be  said  that  we  are  here  offering  inducements  to 
would-be  murderers  to  kill  someone,  and  then  to  escape  justice 
by  a pretence  at  suicide.  Now,  we  understand  that  a man  under 
sentence  of  death  rarely  seeks  suicide.  Why  is  this  ? Because  the 
red-hot  passion  is  vanished,  and  he  is  now  cool  and  calm.  Suicides 
frequently  repent  their  rashness,  especially  in  cases  of  drowning, 
clearly  evincing  the  temporary  insanity  which  mastered  them,  only 
to  vanish  when  stern  reality  is  fulfilled,  and  so  it  may  be  with  the 
murderer-suicide.  Besides  this,  the  fearful  act  so  recently  copqmitted 
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goads  them  on  to  a state  of  acute  mania,  if  not  previously  maniacal. 
We  contend  that  the  red-hot  passion  which  leads  to  murder  is  but  a 
part  of  a maniacal  condition,  culminating  in  suicide,  and  the  latter 
is  just  as  fearful  to  face  as  the  former.  As  we  have  previously  hinted, 
all  wilful  murderers  are  pseudo-suicides,  for  the  scaffold  awaits  them, 
unless  insanity  be  proved.  In  this  part  of  our  discussion  we  care- 
fully exclude  all  premeditated  murders,  such  as  carefully-planned 
poisoning,  the  prolonged  lying-in -wait  for  the  victim,  and  so  on. 
The  argument  that  murderers  attempt  to  escape  is  a false  one,  for 
such  is  not  found  to  be  the  case  in  actual  practice,  although  it  may 
occasionally  happen  that  the  felon  conceals  himself  for  a time. 
Hence  the  act  of  wilful  murder  approximates  very  closely  to  suicide, 
escapes  from  justice  being  rare,  especially  in  the  cases  of  un- 
premeditated murders  committed  in  great  passion,  and  the  culprit  is 
almost  certain  to  be  hanged,  or  at  all  events  sentenced  to  death. 

What,  then,  do  we  offer  as  a substitute  for  capital  punishment  ? 

(1)  There  are  certain  disadvantages  connected  with  death 
penalties,  irrevocability  being  the  principal  one.  There  are  no  such 
disadvantages  to  be  met  with  in  the  duly  carrying  out  of  long  terms 
of  penal  servitude,  for  such  are  revocable. 

(2)  We  would  abolish  death  sentences  once  and  for  all. 

(3)  We  would  establish  two  degrees  of  guilt  in  all  murder  cases 
(not  manslaughter). 

(a)  All  premeditated  murders  to  be  designated  “murders  in 
the  first  degree.” 

Punishment. — Twenty  years’  penal  servitude  as  a minimum,  and 
a life  sentence  as  a maximum,  the  latter  rigidly  extending  over  the 
whole  of  the  prisoner’s  natural  life,  and  not  reducible  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  as  is  the  present  custom. 

(/3)  All  unpremeditated  murders,  and  murders  committed  in 
red-hot  passion,  to  be  designated  “ murders  of  the  second  degree.” 

Punishment. — Three  years’  penal  servitude  as  the  minimum,  and 
twenty  years  as  a maximum. 

(4)  In  the  sentence  of  twenty  years’  penal  servitude  as  a 
minimum  is  understood  the  power  of  administering  the  same  from 
twenty  years  to  forty  years,  marks  being  earned  throughout  the 
sentence,  so  that  one-fourth  remission  of  forty  years  is,  speaking 
theoretically,  ten  years,  though,  of  course,  no  convict  could  earn 
full  marks  in  the  serving  of  so  long  a period.  A thirty-year  man 
would  thus,  theoretically,  have  to  serve  about  twenty-three  years. 
The  actual  working  of  the  mark  system  is  a very  important  item 
in  convict  management,  and  cannot  well  be  dispensed  with. 
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Besides,  it  offers  strong  inducement  towards  good  behaviour  and 
orderly  action,  and  insensibly,  but  surely,  weeds  out  from  the 
prisoner’s  character  all  the  passionate  elements  which  have,  perhaps, 
brought  him  here.  The  discipline  of  penal  servitude  is  but  martial 
discipline,  and  very  good  results  seem  to  accrue  from  a few  years’ 
army  training,  the  loafing  thief  in  many  cases  reforming  ; and  so  it 
is  in  the  convict  system.  If  the  man  is  not  radically  changed,  yet 
he  is  certainly  bent  into  a better  shape  than  when  at  liberty,  and 
is  now  taught  how  to  control  temper  in  the  presence  of  fellow- 
prisoners,  for  any  outbreak  of  personal  violence  may  culminate  in 
the  lash. 

This,  then,  is  our  Criminal  Reform  Bill,  which,  after  all,  is  very 
easy  to  work.  The  question  as  to  separate  confinement  must  now 
be  noticed.  This  is  not  met  with  in  our  system  of  penal  servitude, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  nine  months  of  the  sentence.  Now, 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  this  detail.  Personally,  from 
long-continued  observation,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
separate  confinement  is  not  desirable,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

(a)  Habits  of  unhealthy  self-brooding  generally  grow  apace  in 
solitude,  and  the  man’s  mind  may  become  gradually  weakened  to 
permanent  decay. 

(/?)  Many  murders  have  been  committed  through  lack  of  self- 
control.  Here,  in  association,  prisoners  are  taught  to  restrain 
themselves.  In  the  cell  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  brooding 
over  revenge  to  the  pitch  of  insanity. 

(y)  By  keeping  a man  shut  up  in  a cell,  no  really  useful  labour 
of  a healthy  kind  can  be  done.  It  is  in  association,  in  outdoor 
labour,  that  the  nervous  energy  of  the  prisoner  may  best  be 
exercised,  not  in  lonely  contemplation.  Excitable  persons  require 
active  exercise  to  adequately  ventilate  their  energies.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  the  manufacture  of  watches,  mats,  baskets,  printing  or 
engraving,  (Sic. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  actual  state  of  the  prisoner’s  mind 
shortly  before  execution.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  calmness  of  mind  presented  by  the  man  under 
sentence  of  death  is  real,  not  assumed.  Breakfast  is  calmly  eaten, 
and  this  under  conditions  of  extraordinary  pressure,  which,  if  the 
man  were  at  liberty,  might  be  non-existent  from  comparatively  trivial 
causes,  such  as  some  pleasure-seeking  expedition.  Our  readers 
who  have  read  up  these  matters  must  often  have  been  astounded  at 
the  sang  froid  exhibited  by  condemned  criminals.  The  real  causes  of 
this  condition  we  cannot  now  discuss,  but  the  idea  is  forced  upon 
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us  that  the  capital  penalty  may,  after  all,  not  be  so  terrible  as  is 
supposed  to  the  person  subjected  thereto.  By  the  substitution  of 
long  terms  of  penal  servitude  for  the  rope,  we  cannot  be  much  in 
error  so  far  as  the  deterrent  effects  are  concerned.  The  one  offers 
a brief  and  tragical  ending  to  a life’s  history,  the  other  opens  out 
no  avenues  of  joy,  but  rather  those  of  monotonous  gloom  and  toil- 
some reparation.  The  one  is  summary  and  quickly  over,  the  other 
clings  to  the  prisoner  for  many  a long  year,  even  to  the  close  of  life 
in  the  prison  infirmary. 
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FROM  THE  PERSIAN 

OF  SA^DI  SHIRAZL 

w HO’S  full  of  words,  instructed  well  by  age, 
Wastes  not  his  breath  by  idle  verbiage. 

First  deeply  ponder — see  thy  thoughts  are  good  : 

No  harm  slow  utterance,  if  with  sense  endued. 

Within  thy  mind’s  deep  womb  thy  thoughts  mature  ; 
Say  but  enough,  or  thou  must  e’en  endure 
Thy  hearer’s  stern  “ Enough.”  Speak  thou  aright, 
Or  worse  than  speechless  beast  will  be  thy  plight. 


J.  HERBERT  PARSONS. 
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Sympathy  of  Nature  with  Human  Suffering. 

IN  a recent  contribution  to  periodical  literature  by  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  I come  upon  an  assertion  so  startling  and  so  opposed 
to  my  convictions  as  to  rouse  me  to  protest  against  what  seems 
to  me  a new  heresy.  Dealing  with  what  he  calls  the  “ pathetic 
fallacy  ” of  supposed  sympathy  in  inanimate  nature  with  human 
suffering  or  aspiration,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a device  of  inferior  poets. 

Now,  confining  myself  to  British  poetry,  I will  admit  that  my 
memory  supplies  me  with  no  case  in  which  this  kind  of  sympathy  is 
exhibited  by  Shakespeare  or  by  Burns,  two  of  the  most  plenarily 
inspired  and  happily  endowed  of  poets.  In  Shakespeare’s  time, 
indeed,  the  worship  of  inanimate  nature  which  future  days  was  to 
witness  had  scarcely  begun.  It  was  impossible  for  Shakespeare  to 
address  the  sea  as  it  is  addressed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  the 

great  sweet  mother, 

Mother  and  lover  of  men. 

When  he  speaks  about  it  at  all  it  is,  as  a rule,  in  language  expressive 
of  dread.  It  is  “the  fierce  sea,”  “the  raging  sea,”  “the  wayward 
sea,”  “the  deep-mouthed  sea,”  “the  ruthless  sea;”  once  only  is  an 
adjective  suggestive  of  something  approaching  to  admiration  em- 
ployed when  he  speaks  of  England  as  “ The  precious  isle  set  in  the 
silver  sea.”  Similarly,  the  residents  in  Arden  are  under  “ melancholy 
boughs,”  still  haunted,  it  might  almost  be  supposed,  by  the  wood 
deity.  Stars,  even  though  their  beauty  at  times  impresses,  are  “ ma- 
lignant and  ill-boding,”  the  sky  itself  is  “bitter,”  and  we  suffer 
from  its  persecution,  and  the  moon  is  “cold  and  fruitless.”  I do 
not  say  that  some  Of  these  passages  may  not  be  paralleled  or  opposed 
by  others  different  in  spirit.  ' It  will,  however,  be  conceded  that  the 
passages^  in  which  Shakespeare  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  beauties 
of  inanimate  nature  are  few.  Those  in  which  he  shows  it  as  sym- 
pathising with  ordinary  human  aspiration  are  still  fewer. 
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Milton.  ON  the  Sympathy  of  Nature  with  Human  Grief, 

SOME  approach  to  sympathy  may  be  held  to  be  shown  in  the 
“ lamentings  heard  in  the  air,  strange  screams  of  death,”  and 
other  manifestations  attending  the  murder  of  Duncan,  and  kindred 
passages  might  be  quoted  from  “Julius  Caesar,”  and  possibly  from 
“ King  Lear.”  These  things  are,  however,  different,  resembling  rather 
the  darkness  that  fell  upon  the  earth  after  the  accomplished  Sacrifice 
in  Palestine.  In  Burns,  again,  no  expectation  of  sympathy  is  shown. 
The  bird,  by  its  song,  may  mind  him  of  departed  joys  ; the  fugitive 
field-mouse,  or  the  uprooted  daisy,  may  fill  his  mind  with  sorrow 
and  sympathy,  but  he  seeks  and  anticipates  no  return.  Other 
instances  of  poets,  no  less  reticent  in  these  respects,  might  be  advanced- 
The  two  I have  given,  which  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  would  probably 
himself  have  chosen,  will,  however,  suffice.  Against  them  I oppose 
poets  whom  I challenge  him  to  classify  as  inferior.  First  comes 
Milton.  “ Lycidas,”  which  lovers  of  poetry  have  regarded  as  a test 
poem,  admiration  for  it  being  the  gauge  whether  love  for  poetry  is 
genuine,  is  but  one  continuous  attempt  to  show  the  sympathy  of 
nature  with  human  loss. 

Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods,  and  desert  caves. 

With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  o’ergrown, 

And  all  their  echoes,  mourn  ; 

The  willows,  and  the  hazel  copses  green. 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen. 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  thy  soft  lays. 

Later  on  in  the  poem  the  waves  and  “ felon  winds,”  and 

Every  gust  of  rugged  wings. 

That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory, 

disclaim  and  repudiate  all  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Lycidas.  I could  quote  other  instances  from  Milton,  who, 
sometimes  in  “ Paradise  Lost,”  even,  employs  this  form  of  illustra- 
tion with  marvellous  effect. 

Tennyson  on  the  same  subject. 

A SECOND  poet  by  whom  the  response  of  inanimate  nature 
to  human  passion  is  used  with  marvellous  effect  is  Tenny- 
son. Who  is  there  that  cannot  supply  sentences  from  “Maud,” 
where  the  very  birds  sing,  “Where  is  Maud,  Maud,  Maud?”  and 
where — 

The  red  rose  cries,  “She  is  near,  she  is  near,” 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  “ She  is  late,” 
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The  larkspur  listens,  “ I hear,  I hear  ” ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  “ I wait  ” ? 

Take,  again,  “ The  Talking  Oak,”  which  Tennyson  found 

garrulously  given, 

A babbler  in  the  land. 

The  entire  poem  consists  of  a supposedly  spoken  response  to  the 
queries  and  raptures  of  the  lover.  How  exquisitely  does  not  Mr. 
Swinburne  use  the  figure  when  he  makes  the  sun-dew  share  with 
himself  his  glad  secret ! 


The  name  that  is  love’s  name  to  me, 
Thou  knowest ; and  the  face  of  her 
Who  is  my  festival  to  see. 


Does  not  Waller  bid  the  rose  depart  as  his  messenger  to  his  mis- 
tress ; does  not  Herrick  invite  the  daffodils  to  wait,  and  after  having 
prayed  with  him  go  with  him  along  ? I will  ask,  moreover,  if  we 
could  bear  to  lose  the  idea  in  the  nursery  song  that  the  pious  red- 
breast covered  the  bodies  of  the  children  with  leaves.  So  far  at  dis- 
accord am  I with  Sir  Herbert  that  I think  the  poet’s  mission  is  never 
better  accomplished  than  when  he  extorts  from  inanimate  nature 
sympathy  with  his  joys  and  hopes,  and  chooses  birds  or  flowers  as 
the  confidantes  or  messengers  of  his  love.  I have,  indeed,  in  the 
end  discovered  one  instance  of  this  rhapsody  in  Shakespeare,  who 
makes  lachimo,  in  the  chamber  of  Imogen,  say — 


’Tis  her  breathing  that 


Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  : the  flame  o’  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her  and  would  under-peep  her  lids. 


Let  it  be  granted  that  this  is  rhapsody.  It  is  at  least,  to  some  extent, 
in  point. 

The  Accelerating  Pace  of  Existence. 

0 us  the  times  in  which  we  live  seem  to  progress  at  galloping 


_l  speed.  It  is  possible,  though  not,  perhaps,  very  probable, 
that  we  are  but  at  the  birth  of  discovery,  and  that  our  successors  may 
laugh  amusedly  at  our  pretences  to  “go-aheadness,”  should  they 
ever  come  upon  them,  just  as  we  in  London  now  laugh  at  those 
who,  in  the  days  of  the  last  Henry,  found  portentous  and  alarming 
the  development  of  London,  which  ended  in  fields  at  Westminster 
and  the  Tower.  P'ast,  compared  with  the  past,  I know  the  pace 
to  be.  I have  said  before,  and  I now  repeat,  that  the  sixty  years 
or  thereabouts  of  my  own  existence  have  witnessed  a change 
greater  than  took  place  in  the  three  previous  centuries.  The 
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change  in  question  is  moral,  physical,  social,  intellectual — what 
you  will.  Upon  the  material  progress  that  has  been  made,  the 
introduction  of  railways,  electricity,  and  the  like,  I do  not  need  to 
insist.  Signs  of  its  influence  are  everywhere  apparent.  The 
moral  changes  are,  however,  even  greater.  Education  has  come 
within  reach  of  everyone,  and  the  last  traces  of  feudalism,  once 
the  strongest  influence  in  our  daily  life,  have  disappeared.  Super- 
stition still  lingers  in  country  districts.  Have  we  not  had  within 
the  year  a batch  of  peasants  brought  to  trial  for  killing  their  own 
relative  as  a witch,  and  this  with  no  barbarous  intent,  but  with  the 
wish  to  expel  from  her  the  fiend  with  which  she  was  afflicted  and 
possessed  ? In  no  respect  seems  existence  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  world  into  which  I was  ushered.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me 
as  if  humanity  itself  were  hardly  the  same- 

What  Progress  Two  Average  Lives  may  Cover. 

IT  does  one  good  sometimes  to  look  back,  and  an  average  life- 
time covers  more  space  than  we  easily  realise.  I will  not  take, 
as  at  first  I was  tempted,  my  own  life  as  the  starting  point.  Who 
or  what  am  I that  I should  do  this  ? Let  me,  however,  take  the 
lifetime  of  the  Queen,  whose  appearance  preceded  mine  by  a 
decade.  Born  in  1819,  her  Majesty  has,  of  course,  passed  the 
period  allowed  by  the  Psalmist  as  the  average  for  earthly  enjoy- 
ments and  sorrows.  The  world  into  which  she  was  born  was 
troublous  : memories  of  Waterloo  were  still  fresh  ; Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  still  alive,  and  a prisoner  ; capital  punishment  was  awarded 
for  almost  any  offence;  the  wager  of  battle  was  still  unrepealed;  riots 
prevailed  all  over  the  country  ; Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  under 
attainder;  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  was  indicted  in  Chester;  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  was  committed  to  Newgate  by  Speaker’s  warrant  for  a 
pamphlet  disparaging  the  House  of  Commons  ; the  Earl  of  Fitz- 
william  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  the  West 
Riding  ; booksellers  were  imprisoned  for  selling  Paine’s  “ Age  of 
Reason;”  the  country  was  ringing  wilh  the  news  of  the  Peterloo 
massacre,  when  the  yeomanry  fired  upon  the  mob,  and  Henry  Hunt, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  coming  up  to  London  for  his  trial, 
received  an  ovation.  Such  was  the  stormy  political  world  into 
which  the  royal  infant  came.  It  is  edifying,  though  purposeless, 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  to-day.  The  task  of  so  doing  can  be 
accomplished  by  anybody,  apd  shall  not,  at  least,  be  attempted  by 
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From  1819  to  1743. 

I PREFER,  for  a moment,  to  go  back  for  a period  corresponding 
to  that  during  which  the  Queen  has  lived,  and  see  where  we 
arrive.  This  process  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  showing  us  how 
great  changes  a period  of  two,  scarcely  more  than  two,  average  lives 
can  cover.  Starting  back  from  1819,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  year  1743 
We  have  overleapt,  of  course,  such  matters  as,  say,  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  innumerable  things  beside,  and  we  are  in  the  London  over 
which  Dr.  Johnson  was  shortly  to  preside.  The  opportunity  had  just 
been  afforded  the  doctor,  by  the  death  of  Savage,  to  write  his  life,  and 
so  make  a step  far  forward  in  that  literary  career  which  was  hence- 
forth to  be  his.  Garrick  had  quitted  for  a couple  of  years  the  occu- 
pation of  wine  merchant  in  theAdelphi — ^justified,  as  Foote  said,  by  the 
presence  in  his  cellar  of  three  quarts  of  vinegar — and  had  taken  the 
town  by  storm.  George  II.  was  fighting  in  Germany,  and  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  was  joining  in  France  the  expedition  against  England, 
and  was  preparing  that  descent  of  the  Highlanders  in  1745  to  Derby, 
which  fluttered  the  Londoners  more  than  any  event  of  which  they 
knew  or  had  heard  since,  another  lifetime  earlier,  the  Dutch  fleet 
had  swept  up  the  Thames  and  the  Medway.  It  is  useless  to  carry 
further  the  comparison,  which,  in  other  shapes,  has  been  made 
before.  Such  things,  however,  enable  us  to  realise  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  this  London  and  England  of  ours  in  a period 
really  short,  and  show  us  how  hopeless  is  the  task  of  conjecture  con- 
cerning what  another  hundred  years  may  produce. 


The  Growth  of  Antiquity. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  reflection  that  comes  to  a sexa- 
genarian is  that  he  has  lived  to  see  the  things  once  in  familiar 
use  develop  into  antiquities.  I doubt  whether  some  of  the  things 
most  constantly  in  use  in  my  youth  have  now  any  existence  at  all.  The 
youth  of  to-day,  finding  matches  cheap  and  abundant,  hears  with  in- 
credulity of  the  labour  that  attended,  within  my  recollection,  the  task  of 
obtaining  a light.  I perfectly  recall  the  difficulty  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, with  half-frozen  fingers  it  might  be,  to  coax  a light  out  of  a 
tinder-box.  Does  any  of  my  readers  know  where  a tinder-box  can 
be  seen,  or  has  one  of  them  any  idea  what  it  is  like?  Fortunately,  I 
came  upon  a description  of  it  in  the  recently  published  account  of 
the  lifetime  of  John  Hollingshead.^  “The  tinder-box  was  the  toy 
’ Sampson  Low,  Marston  & Co. 
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of  my  childhood.”  It  was  certainly  not  a “ toy  ” in  my  time,  it  was 
very  much  the  reverse,  an  absolute  necessity.  I will  allow,  however, 
Mr.  Hollingshead  still  to  speak.  “ Without  it  there  would  have  been 
no  light  or  fire — with  it  there  was  (after  a time)  light  and  fire,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  safety.  No  child  could  burn  down  a house  or 
burn  itself  to  a cinder  with  a tinder-box.”  (It  was,  in  fact,  a task 
beyond  the  reach  of  most  children  to  strike  a light.)  First  of  all,  the 
rags  had  to  be  got  and  burnt  into  tinder.  “ This  tinder  was  put  into 
a large  round  tin  box,  big  enough  for  a pie-dish.  Then  a piece  of 
jagged  flint  had  to  be  got,  and  a thing  called  ‘ a steel,’  which  might 
have  been  the  remains  of  an  old  horse-shoe,  had  to  be  purchased  ; 
the  flint,  struck  edgeway  on  the  steel,  sent  sparks  into  the  tinder, 
which  smouldered  and  prepared  itself  for  the  matches.  The  matches 
were  a formidable  bundle  of  thin  strips  of  wood,  diamond-pointed  at 
the  ends,  and  dipped  in  brimstone.  They  suggested  Guido  Fawkes 
and  the  cellars  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  ‘ Guys  ’ in 
the  streets,  carried  in  chairs  by  boys,  who  represented  a proper  Pro- 
testant horror  of  all  Roman  Catholics.”  It  is  now  half-a-century 
since  I have  seen  such  a thing.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  country  it 
still  exists;  with  the  penurious  character  of  the  French  peasant  and 
the  heavy  tax  in  France  on  matches,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
might  there  be  found.  In  London  it  is  now  an  antiquity.  Refe- 
rences to  the  flint  in  this  respect  arc  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  the 
best  known  being  that  in  “Julius  Caesar,”  wherein  Brutus  tells 
Cassius  that  he 

Carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 

Which,  much  enforced,  shows  a hasty  spark, 

And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Other  things,  such  as  horn  lanthorns,  are,  at  least,  uncommon. 
Snuffers  were  at  one  time  in  constant  use,  and  may  be  so  now,  for 
aught  I know,  in  certain  quarters.  One  thing,  at  least,  I know — a 
friend  of  mine  has  taken  to  collecting  them  as  curios. 
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THE  PROFESSORS  LETTER. 

By  Mary  Hargrave. 

IN  a certain  long  narrow  street  in  Paris,  in  a not  very  fashionable 
quarter,  there  is  a high  stone  wall  running  for  about  the  length 
of  three  ordinary  blocks  of  houses,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  wall  an 
immense  and  very  gloomy  gate,  which  opens  silently  and  gravely 
in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  motive  power  from  within.  Inside 
you  find  a garden  of  very  fair  dimensions — for  Paris — and  the  motive 
power  of  the  gate  is  discovered  to  be  a spring  in  the  little  lodge  of 
the  concierge  at  the  entrance.  The  garden  surrounds  a large  white 
house,  the  “ Institut  pour  Demoiselles,”  under  the  guidance  of 
Madame  Prunelle. 

Now,  on  a certain  July  day  some  years  ago  a storm  was  raging 
within  these  hallowed  precincts.  There  was  a sharp  banging  of 
doors,  a rustle  of  garments  in  hasty  progress  along  the  corridors, 
the  clatter  of  footsteps,  and  then  the  shrill  tones  of  high-pitched 
reproof  in  a woman’s  voice. 

Presently  there  issued  from  the  private  study  of  Madame  Prunelle 
two  girls  whose  streaming  eyes  betokened  penitence  and  distress  of 
heart  ; after  them  bustled  a sharp-eyed  teacher,  who  sent  them  off 
to  their  schoolrooms  with  many  admonitions  and  expressions  of 
disgust  at  their  evil  doings.  But  still,  inside  the  study,  the  voice  of 
Madame  Prunelle  scolded  monotonously  on,  petulant  and  irritating 
as  the  voice  of  the  mosquito.  She  was  throned  on  her  business 
chair  at  her  bureau,  a little,  dark,  thin  woman  in  black,  whose 
piercing  eyes  and  piercing  voice  were  her  two  chief  characteristics. 
In  front  of  her  stood  a young  lady  with  a pretty  figure  and  blond 
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hair,  who  let  Madame’s  storm  of  words  flow  over  her  with  a sort  of 
patient  indifference.  This  was  the  junior  English  teacher. 

“ I have  said  it  once,  and  I say  it  a thousand  times,”  scolded 
Madame.  “ Unless  I have  eyes  in  all  places  at  once  something  goes 
wrong.  The  e7inui  of  it  will  kill  me.  Here  are  Lucille  and 
Angelique  who  commission  the  concierge  to  buy  for  them  cakes  and 
confitures  ! It  is  unheard-of ! It  is  outrageous  ! It  is  enough  to 
drive  one  mad  ! And  out  of  all  my  teachers  not  one  has  eyes  to 
see  it,  and  I myself  am  the  first  to  discover  the  affair.  All  the  rest — 
the  pupils  may  laugh  at  them  under  their  very  noses — they  perceive 
nothing.  As  for  me ” 

The  young  teacher  shifted  her  balance  from  the  right  foot  to 
the  left  and  listened  with  undiminished  calm,  glancing  furtively  at 
the  clock. 

“ I will  give  her  another  ten  minutes,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ and 
then  I must  go.” 

Madame  Prunelle  resented  the  attitude  before  her.  When  she 
worked  herself  into  a rage  she  liked  to  produce  some  effect.  Here 
there  was  none.  She  grew  personal. 

“ As  for  you,  Mees  Brown,”  she  began,  “ you,  who  sleep  in  the 
dortoir  with  Lucille  and  Angelique,  how  is  it  that  you  never  sus- 
pected this  practice?  Did  you  perceive  nothing?  Such  a thing 
could  not  have  occurred  with  vie.  Impossible  ! I never  let  myself 
be  deceived.  But  there  is  an  indifference,  a want  of  energy,  of  will, 
of  firmness,  of  intuition,  of  the  faculty  of  discernment — enfin  of  all 
those  points  which  make  the  born  teacher.  I perceive  in  the 
younger  generation  a lamentable  want  of  all  these  qualities.” 

Good  ! Madame  was  beginning  to  be  diffuse  and  abstract,  a 
sign  that  her  anger  was  nearly  spent.  Miss  Brown  glanced  again  at 
the  timepiece. 

“ May  I go  ? ” she  said  presently. 

“ And  wherefore  ? ” jerked  out  Madame  Prunelle,  testily. 

“ It  is  the  day  of  my  lesson  with  Monsieur  Bre.” 

“ Naturally,”  began  Madame  again,  “ when  one  has  the  head 
full  of  music  and  other  extraneous  matters  one  cannot  possibly  take 
note  of  other  things  going  on  under  one’s  eyes.  The  devotion  to 
art  unfits  for  practical  life — I may  say  incapacitates  as  a teacher. 
In  fact.  Mademoiselle,  were  our  engagement  next  term  to  continue 
as  a permanent  one,  I should  insist  that  your  music  lessons  should 
cease.” 

“You  would  claim  all  my  time?”  asked  Miss  Brown. 

“ Perfectly. 
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“ Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  suitable  for  me,”  said  Miss 
Brown,  calmly,  “ but  I will  return  later  to  discuss  the  matter.” 

And  she  fled,  for  the  dread  of  Madame’s  wrath  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  fear  of  being  late  for  her  lesson.  Madame’s 
parting  shot  pursued  her.  “ These  English  with  their  detestable 
independence  and  want  of  manners  ! ” 

But  Miss  Brown  had  grown  perfectly  inured  to  such  remarks, 
and,  for  protection,  had  incased  herself  in  a little  thin  shell  of 
indifference.  She  now  merely  chuckled  to  herself  as  she  hurried 
through  the  hall  and  down  the  garden  with  her  roll  of  music,  and 
breathed  freely  as  the  heavy  gate  swung  back  behind  her. 

“ Give  up  my  music  lessons,  indeed  ? the  one  thing  that  makes 
life  bearable  ! ” she  said  to  herself.  “ I would  rather  live  in  a garret — 
but  then  I have  not  even  money  to  pay  for  a garret.” 

She  looked  wistfully  at  the  large  omnibuses  as  they  rambled  on, 
for  Madame’s  eloquence  had  only  left  her  ten  minutes  for  a mile’s 
walk  across  Paris  ; but  thirty  centimes  make  a large  hole  in  a franc, 
and  Miss  Brown  possessed  an  astonishingly  small  number  of  francs, 
so  she  stepped  out  bravely. 

The  streets  were  crowded,  and  it  was  very  hot,  and  after  all 
Miss  Brown  was  ten  minutes  late  when  she  arrived,  flushed  and 
panting,  at  the  door  of  the  professor’s  dwelling.  The  last  pupil,  a 
prettily-dressed  American  girl,  was  just  coming  down  the  steps  with 
her  smart  music-case  in  her  hand. 

“ Thought  you  weren’t  coming,”  she  said,  as  they  passed  each 
other  ; “ the  professor’s  getting  wild,  just  pacing  up  and  down  like  a 
caged  lion.” 

However,  when  Miss  Brown  entered  the  room  she  found  the 
professor  kneeling,  very  boyishly,  on  a chair  at  the  open  window, 
and  gazing  down  into  the  street.  A very  charming  smile  lighted  up 
his  face  as  he  turned  to  greet  his  pupil,  and  Miss  Brown  smiled 
broadly,  perhaps  thinking  of  the  tameness  of  the  “ caged  lion.” 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  pupils  to  fall  in  love  with  their 
masters — given  a favourable  condition  of  attendant  circumstances. 
Music  lessons  are  exceptionally  favourable,  and  we  may  admit 
frankly  that  all  Monsieur  Paul  Bre’s  pupils  adored  him,  although  he 
was  no  longer  young,  and  his  hair  was  even  tinged  with  silver.  All 
worshipped  him,  from  the  hardworking  conservatoire  girl  with  a 
plait  down  her  back  and  hands  made  large  and  bony  by  incessant 
practising,  who  “ meant  business,”  to  the  dainty  New  York  belle 
whose  father  was  a millionaire,  and  who  could  afford  a private  lesson 
every  day,  or  oftener,  if  she  chose.  What  wonder  that  Miss  Kitty 
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Brown,  the  poor  English  teacher  at  Madame  Prunelle’s,  whose 
weekly  lesson  was  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  a dreary  life,  doubly 
prized  because  it  cost  her  so  dear,  should  also  adore  M.  Paul  Bre  ? 

That  gentleman  went  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  unruffled  by 
the  zephyr  flutterings  around  him.  If,  however,  one  lesson  did  seem 
shorter  to  him  than  another,  it  was  Miss  Brown’s  lesson. 

Without  being  a genius.  Miss  Brown  really  loVed  and  understood 
music ; she  could  play  by  ear  and  transpose  as  none  of  the  other 
pupils  dreamed  of  doing,  and  her  pretty  hands  had  marvellous 
strength  and  agility.  Not  that  she  would  ever  become  a great  pianist — 
too  many  things  were  against  that.  In  the  course  of  a year’s  lessons 
she  and  the  Professor  had  learnt  to  understand  each  other,  Kitty  in  a 
frank,  laughing  way  overthrowing  conventional  barriers.  She  knew 
all  about  the  opera  which  M.  Paul  was  writing,  and  about  his  bothers 
and  worries  at  the  Conservatoire.  Occasionally  she  would  arrange 
the  flowers  in  his  untidy  bachelor’s  room,  receiving  the  best  of  them 
in  payment,  and  the  professor,  for  a bachelor,  was  unusually  well 
supplied  with  chocolate  pralines^  which,  by  a fortunate  coincidence. 
Miss  Kitty  dearly  loved. 

To-day  M.  Bre  noticed  that  Miss  Kitty  was  somewhat  preoccu- 
pied ; her  graceful  head  drooped  rather  sadly,  he  fancied,  or  she  did 
not  smile  so  gaily  as  usual.  Kitty’s  profile  was  very  pretty  in  its 
piquant  irregularity,  but  the  professor  liked  to  see  both  eyes. 

“You are  not  playing  well  to-day;  what  is  the  matter  with  you?” 
he  inquired.  On  this  Kitty  turned  round  and  met  his  gaze,  and  he 
certainly  saw  some  trouble  in  those  soft  orbs.  A graphic  description 
of  Madame  Prunelle’s  harangue  amused  him,  and  then  Kitty  un- 
folded her  plans.- 

“ I love  music  better  than  anything,  and  I have  been  thinking 
for  some  time.  If  I could  only  get  enough  pupils  for  English  or 
music  to  pay  for  living  in  a little  room  ! The  friend  of  our  concierge, 
a laundress,  has  just  such  a room  to  let ; then  I could  go  on  with  my 
music  lessons,  and  in  a few  years,  perhaps,  I could  play  well  enough 
to  give  concerts  or  teach  music  really  well.  But  only,  of  course, 
if  I have  talent  enough — if  you  think  not ” 

M.  Bre  was  looking  down  and  biting  his  moustache,  occa- 
sionally striking  a note  on  the  piano  abstractedly.  He  seemed  to 
rouse  himself  at  this  question,  and  assured  her  she  had  talent 
enough. 

“And  if  I work  hard,”  said  Kitty,  timidly,  “I  shall  have  much 
more  time  to  practise,  you  know.” 

“ Of  that  there  is  no  fear,”  said  the  professor  again. 
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Again  there  was  silence.  Kitty  waited  for  words  of  encourage- 
ment, but  none  came.  The  professor  was  playing  with  a pencil  in 
his  nervous,  absent  way.  Feeling  Kitty’s  anxious  eyes,  he  said  at 
length — 

“The  life  will  be  such  a hard  one.” 

“Oh  ! that  is  nothing,”  answered  Kitty,  with  a toss  of  her  head  ; 
“ it  can’t  be  harder  than  this  odious  school  life.” 

“ No,  perhaps  not.  But  you  are  young  to  live  alone  in  that  way.” 

“I  am  twenty-two,”  replied  Kitty  with  dignity. 

The  professor  rose  abruptly  and  took  a turn  across  the  room 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  “ And  you  forget  I am  English,” 
pursued  Kitty,  with  increased  dignity.  “ And  we  Englishwomen  are 
independent.” 

“ And  will  your  friends  approve  ? ” 

“ My  friends  don’t  trouble  about  me,”  said  Miss  Brown,  rather 
bitterly.  “ I have  only  uncles  and  aunts,  and  they  have  their  own 
families  to  look  after.” 

“ Soit ! ” said  M.  Bre,  sitting  down  again.  “ The  career  of  a 
teacher  of  music,  of  a pianist,  is  not  a brilliant  one.  To  be  a pianist  is 
drudgery  first  and  ruination  of  the  nerves  afterwards.  In  order  to  be 
a successful  pianist,  and  not  suffer  from  it,  one  needs  the  frame  of  a 
blacksmith,  not  a delicate  nervous  organisation.  But  there,  you  will 
not  enter  the  great  arena  with  the  giants.” 

“ Anything,  anything  ! ” cried  Kitty,  enthusiastically.  “ Only  to 
be  a musician,  however  small  ! ” 

Kitty  walked  home  on  air.  The  future  was  so  bright  before  her! 
No  more  scoldings,  and  what  she  termed  “rows,”  such  as  were 
always  occurring  in  the  conflicting,  jarring  elements  of  that  “ Institut 
pour  Demoiselles,”  which  her  soul  loathed  ! Instead,  a life  of  work 
and  independence — her  own  little  room — and  music,  and  the  pro- 
fessor for  a friend,  a real  friend  he  would  become  now  ! Kitty 
thought  no  girl  in  the  world  could  possibly  .be  as  happy  as  she  was. 
She  could  count  already  on  three  pupils — nearly  enough  to  live  on — 
and  M.  Bre  had  insisted  upon  making  what  he  termed  the  usual 
“artiste”  arrangement,  which  meant  that  he  was  not  to  be  paid  for  les- 
sons until  his  pupil  should  have  made  a success.  Kitty  walked  on  in  a 
golden  dream,  and  the  central  figure  in  it  was — not  Kitty  Brown — 
but  the  professor.  So  good,  so  noble,  generous,  so  true,  so 

After  Kitty  had  left  him,  the  professor  sat  idle  for  a long  time. 
He  said  “ Pauvre  enfant  ! ” several  times  with  a sigh.  He  pictured 
her  life  during  the  next  years,  the  small  economies,  the  hard  work, 
anxieties  ; he  did  not  like  women  to  suffer  hardships  and  privations. 
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Perhaps  she  might  marry — but  who  would  be  likely  to  marry  a 
penniless  girl  ? 

“ If  I were  younger ” the  professor  thought.  “ Ah  ! yes  ! ” 

and  a new  picture  presented  itself.  He  looked  at  himself  in  the 
mirror  over  the  chimney-piece,  critically,  without  satisfaction. 

“ So  friendless  ! ” he  went  on  to  himself.  “ I always  thought  she 
had  rich  relations  in  England.  She  is  more  alone  than  I was  when 
I struggled  so  hard  to  make  my  way.  And  here  I am  at  forty, 
nothing  brilliant  and  my  first  opera  not  yet  finished  ! A shabby  old 
bachelor  ! And  yet  I might,  perhaps,  make  her  happy,  as  she  has 
no  one  else.  Why  not  ? ” 

He  saw  Kitty  struggling  along  her  hard  path  in  life,  he  figuring 
as  guide,  friend,  helper — and  then  in  time — would  she  not  turn  to 
him  naturally  ? Did  she  not  already  turn  to  him  ? 

Then  his  thoughts  hurried  on  faster.  Why  go  through  this  farce 
of  waiting  so  many  years.  Life  is  short,  we  must  live  and  love  now. 
Why  let  her  suffer  first,  why  not  take  her  at  once  to  his  heart  if  she 
would  ? Why  not  seize  happiness  at  once  ? How  sweet  to  have  a 
home,  and  a hearth,  and  Kitty  as  a wife  ! It  had  grown  dark,  and 
the  professor  had  not  even  dined  yet.  Adolphe,  his  factotum,  was 
away  on  a holiday.  Lighting  a candle,  the  professor  sat  down  at  his 
writing-table  and  wrote  a letter. 

When  it  was  finished  he  carried  it  himself  to  the  “ Institut  pour 
Demoiselles,”  delivering  it  at  the  solemn  gate  which  opened  to 
receive  it  and  shut  it  in  silently.  The  professor  strolled  home  in  the 
warm  summer  evening,  slowly,  thoughtfully,  happily,  weaving  dreams 
of  the  future,  his  cigar  glowing  like  a soft  red  star  of  hope  through 
the  hot  gas-lit  streets,  past  the  cool  dark  park  from  which  came 
wafted  the  fragrance  of  lime-blossom  and  roses,  on  to  his  lonely 
bachelor  dwelling,  which  somehow  seemed  less  lonely  to-night. 
Adolphe  with  sleepy  joy  beheld  his  master  going  contentedly  up 
stairs,  little  dreaming  what  was  in  that  master’s  heart,  and  what 
revolutions  were  looming  on  the  horizon  of  the  bachelor  menage. 

Meantime,  Kitty,  on  arriving  home,  had  been  summoned  to  the 
parloir^  a gloomy  apartment  with  chairs  ranged  all  round  the  walls 
and  a few  artistic  adornments  in  the  shape  of  diplomas  (received  by 
various  members  of  the  Prunelle  family),  framed  and  glazed,  and 
hung  up  for  inspection. 

Here  on  Sundays,  parents  and  friends  of  pupils  were  wont  to 
congregate,  bringing  offerings  of  chocolate  and  sweets  to  their 
children,  with  whom  they  conversed  in  low  furtive  tones,  each  little 
group  turning  its  back  on  the  next. 
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Much  wondering  who  could  have  come  to  visit  her,  Miss  Brown 
entered  this  resort  and  discovered  three  unmistakably  English  young 
ladies,  stylishly  dressed  in  severely  plain  and  mannish  fashion.  They 
were  Kitty’s  cousins,  the  Bannock  Browns,  and  informed  her  that 
Uncle  Gregory  had  left  her  ;^5oo  a year,  also  that  they  had  come 
to  take  her  home  with  them  until  certain  formalities  were  settled ; 
further,  that  she  must  pack  and  come  with  them  that  very  evening, 
joining  them  and  their  mother  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre  within  the 
space  of  two  hours.  With  this  they  departed,  and  Kitty  flew  wildly 
about,  making  her  preparations. 

After  Miss  Brown’s  departure  school  went  on  monotonously  to 
the  end  of  the  term,  when  the  huge  entrance-gates  opened  wide,  and 
there  was  a universal  exit  of  little  and  big  girls,  teachers,  professors, 
lastly,  of  Madame  Prunelle  herself  and  her  family — all  gone  for  the 
holidays  to  recruit  and  restore  their  exhausted  energy.  August 
reigned  with  its  hot,  dusty  days,  the  streets  were  close  and  fetid. 
Professor  Bre’s  pupils  were  all  away ; he  had  not  gone  for  his  usual 
keenly-enjoyed  holiday  journey.  Adolphe  wondered  greatly  what 
kept  his  master  in  Paris  during  the  dog-days,  and  thought  his  temper 
was  not  improved  by  the  sojourn  in  town,  especially  when  M.  le 
professeur  grew  so  particularly  cross  and  exacting  about  having  his 
letters  taken  up  the  moment  they  arrived. 

But  the  expected  letter  never  arrived ; the  professor  grew  impatient, 
angry,  sad  in  turn,  and  more  in  love  every  day.  At  last,  one  day 
near  the  end  of  August,  he  bent  his  steps  once  more  to  the  long, 
narrow  street,  and  rang  the  bell  of  the  Institut.  The  ponderous  gate 
swung  back  more  gloomily  than  ever,  and  the  concierge  appeared 
without  her  cap,  for  she  was  off  duty.  Everyone  was  away,  and  a 
party  of  her  own  relatives  were  making  merry  in  the  garden. 

“ Mees  Brown  ? ” said  the  good  woman,  rather  blankly.  “ But 
she  is  gone  away.  Her  relations  came — an  English  milord  has  died, 
it  appears,  and  left  her  all  his  money — and  they  have  taken  her 
away,  que  sais-je?  Some  ladies  came — very  distinguished  ♦ladies. 
Ah  ! there  will  be  no  more  teaching  for  Miss  Brown.  She  went 
away  long  ago,  but  some  of  her  things  are  here  still,  I think.” 

“ She  will  return  ? ” 

The  concierge  shrugged  her  shoulders,  turned  down  her  lips,  and 
elevated  her  eyebrows — a frightful  grimace  which  meant,  “ I know 
not.” 

“ And  did — did  Miss  Brown  receive  a letter  before  she  went  ? 
Or  has  one  come  since  for  her?  . . . Can  you  remember?” 

“ A letter  ? ” said  the  concierge,  reflectively.  “ It  is  so  long  ago ; 
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but  yes,  the  night  she  left,  Benjamin  told  me Surely  she  got 

it  . . 

“ Can  you  be  sure  ? ” 

The  concierge  dived  into  her  little  lodge,  rummaged  breathlessly. 

“ Mais  oui  ! Mais  non  ! Mais I remember  the  letter — yes  ! 

Now  I know.  I was  out  for  a little  moment  that  evening,  and  I 
told  Benjamin  to  give  it  to  her.  He  would  take  it  to  her.  Benjamin 
is  my  son  ; he  is  away  with ” 

“ Que  m’importe  Benjamin  ? What  does’  Benjamin  matter  to 
me?”  asked  the  professor  impatiently.  “I  will  give  you  five  francs 
if  you  can  find  the  letter  and  bring  it  to  me — here  is  my  address — 
because  it  was  of  great  importance  and  must  not  be  lost.” 

“ Perfectly — if  Mademoiselle  had  it  not,  then  it  will  be  here. 
In  twenty  years  I have  been  concierge,  and  never  was  anything  lost, 
never.  If  it  should  be  by  chance  an  account.  Monsieur,  rest  assured 
Mademoiselle  is  a very  good  young  lady,  and  will  not ” 

But  the  professor  was  gone. 

“ He  may  well  be  angry,”  quoth  the  concierge,  looking  at  his 
card,  “but  I feel  sure  that  Mademoiselle  will  pay  him.  Five  francs  ! 
now  I must  look  up  that  letter.” 

Time  went  on.  School  began,  and  noises  once  more  filled  the 
place.  Bells  jingled,  pianos  had  the  accustomed  old  strains  knocked 
out  of  them.  Madame  Prunelle  returned  from  the  bains  de  iner  with 
sharper  eyes  and  brisker  tongue  than  ever,  charged  with  energy 
versus  the  girlish  mind  and  character.  One  evening  Miss  Brown 
arrived ; it  was  understood  she  had  come  for  a few  days,  to  fetch  her 
things  and  make  arrangements.  The  concierge  confided  to  her  the 
story  of  the  letter. 

“ Ah,  Mademoiselle,  how  I have  looked  for  that  letter  ! A franc’s 
worth  of  candles  have  I offered  to  good  Saint-Antoine — he  who  finds 
lost  things — but  I find  it  not  ! Was  it  not  possible  that  you  received 
it  before  you  left.  Mademoiselle  ? ” 

No,  Mademoiselle  had  never  received  it. 

“ If  it  were  an  account,”  began  the  concierge.  Miss  Brown  got 
very  red  in  the  face  at  this,  confirming  the  concierge’s  supposition. 

“ Seek  again  ! ” she  said  hurriedly.  “ Do  find  it  ! I will  give 
you  another  five  francs  if  you  find  it.” 

“There  is  one  who  deserves  to  have  money,”  said  the  con- 
cierge. The  letter  w^as  becoming  very  precious,  but  the  good  Saint- 
Antoine  seemed  to  have  lost  his  flaire.,  or  else  to  be  averse  to  its 
reappearance. 

“ Bon  Saint-Antoine  ! ” ejaculated  the  concierge.  “ Bon  petit 
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saint ! pense  done  un  pen,  what  ten  francs  mean  to  a poor  widow 
woman.” 

Either  this  reflection  or  (as  the  concierge  inclined  to  think)  a 
new  offering  of  candles  (pink  ones  of  the  finest  wax),  moved  the 
patron  of  lost  things,  for  one  fine  afternoon  the  letter  was  found, 
Benjamin  having  unwittingly  put  it  away  with  his  pantalons  du 
dimanche.  How  or  why  no  mortal  has  ever  yet  discovered.  Ben- 
jamin had  been  in  the  country  on  a visit  to  a farmer  uncle,  and  had 
not  invested  the  said  pantalons  for  some  time. 

Miss  Brown  was  going  out  that  afternoon  when  the  concierge 
rushed  up  to  her,  wildly,  flourishing  the  letter.  Miss  Brown  was  just 
going  to  see  the  professor  and  make  arrangements  for  studying  with 
him,  for  somehow  the  English  cousins  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  her 
music  lessons.  In  the  sweet  September  air  she  sat  down  in  the 
school  garden  to  read  her  letter,  and,  as  she  read  the  tender  words, 
some  happy  tears  welled  from  her  lonely  little  heart  and  fell  on  the 
eventful  letter. 

The  concierge,  watching  from  afar  through  the  window  of  her  little 
lodge,  changed  her  mind  about  the  supposed  “account,”  and 
pocketed  her  first  five  francs  gleefully. 

Miss  Brown  passed  through  the  gloomy  gate  as  in  a dream. 

“ I must  answer  it,”  she  said  to  herself,  “ I was  going  in  any 
case.  So ” 

This  time  Miss  Brown  could  afford  a cab  without  any  misgivings, 
and  she  arrived  at  her  destination  quite  cool  and  apparently  calm. 
But  here  she  awoke  out  of  her  dream  and  grew  nervous  as  she 
realised  what  she  was  doing.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  and  her  feet 
moved  more  and  more  slowly,  each  step  of  the  stairs  seemed  to  drag 
her  down.  She  had  to  stop  a minute — “ so  bold,  so  contrary  to  Ics 
usages — how  can  I look  him  in  the  face  ? And,  perhaps,  he  no 
longer — perhaps  he  has  even  given  up  thinking  of  me  altogether. 
Men  do  change  in  that  way.  Perhaps  that  was  why  he  wanted  the 
letter  back.  Oh  ! I had  better  write  to  him ” 

And  Miss  Kitty  turned  to  fly  downstairs,  when  Adolphe  suddenly 
appeared  just  above  her  at  the  professor’s  door. 

“ Come  in,  come  in.  Mademoiselle  ! ” he  cried  impatiently. 
“ Monsieur  vous  attend,”  which  was  Adolphe’s  usual  formula  to 
everybody,  whether  his  master  expected  anyone  or  not. 

“ I thought  Monsieur  Bre  was  out,  perhaps,”  faltered  Kitty 

But  Adolphe  was  on  his  way  out  with  plans  of  his  own,  and  had 
no  time  to  notice  the  inconsistency  of  the  visitor’s  remark. 

“ I can  leave  a message,”  Kitty  went  on  helplessly. 
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“ Mais  non,  mais  non,  Mademoiselle  ! M.  le  professeur  vous 
attend,”  and  Adolphe  impatiently  ushered  her  in  and  shut  the  door 
with  scant  ceremony. 

“What  is  it?”  murmured  M.  Bre,  absently,  without  turning 
round.  He  was  sitting  at  his  writing  table,  his  back  to  the  door, 
head  bent,  busily  copying  a score. 

Kitty  fancied  the  droop  of  his  shoulders  looked  disconsolate ; she 
stood  as  still  as  a mouse,  not  daring  to  move,  wishing  the  floor  would 
swallow  her  up.  A dreadful  tremor  came  over  her  at  sight  of  the 
dear  dark  head.  Then  she  looked  down  at  the  floor  and  stood  like 
a pale  drooping  little  ghost.  The  professor  did  not  even  know  any 
one  was  there,  so  quietly  had  she  glided  in  ; he  vaguely  thought  the 
shutting  of  the  door  had  been  Adolphe  going  out.  Thus  five  or  six 
dreadful  eternities  of  minutes  went  by.  At  last  the  professor 
suddenly  turned  round  with  a jerk,  and  beheld  Miss  Kitty  standing 
as  aforesaid,  timid  and  downcast,  at  the  corner  of  the  grand  piano- 
forte, watching  the  point  of  her  parasol  as  if  she  were  being  slowly 
mesmerised. 

“ Ah  ! Miss  Kitty  ! ” shouted  the  professor,  rushing  to  her 

side,  forgetting  everything,  letter  and  all  included,  in  his  joy.  “ C’est 
b1en  ellel he  murmured,  as  Kitty  shyly  raised  her  eyes  to  meet 
his.  “ And  where  have  you  been  all  this  time  ? ” as  they  sat  down 
together  on  the  sofa.  Then  the  letter  rushed  into  both  their  minds 
and  they  looked  guiltily  at  each  other. 

“ By-the-by,  the  letter  I wrote  ? ” inquired  he  at  length. 

“I  came  to  give  the  answer,”  said  Kitty,  in  delicious  embarrass- 
ment. 

The  professor  found  the  answer  satisfactory,  though  it  was  never 
given  in  words. 

So  they  married,  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards. 
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AN  INDIAN  STATION. 

A HUNDRED  years  ago  the  Mahratta  Cavalry  were  scouring  the 
plains  of  Singhpur  and  harassing  the  timid  peasants,  who 
knew  not  whether  to  fear  more  the  exactions  of  the  Peshwa  or  the 
encroachments  of  Tippoo,  seeking  to  make  fresh  conquests  of  the 
fertile  river  lands  north-westwards  of  Mysore.  The  fine  old  fort 
of  Singhpur  was  garrisoned  by  the  Peshwa’s  troops,  however,  and 
with  some  others  dotted  about  this  quiet  corner  of  Western  India 
served  to  remind  the  people  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  and  to 
secure  the  sullen  submission  of  the  local  chiefs.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Peshwa  in  i8i8,  a British  force  came  this  way  and  cannonaded 
the  fort  for  three  weeks,  when  the  garrison  surrendered.  Its  ramparts, 
faced  with  red  stone,  and  its  massy  round  bastions  still  bear  the 
marks  of  the  assault,  while  the  setting  sun  gilds  the  simple  headstones 
of  the  British  officers  and  men  who  fell  and  were  buried  near  the 
western  gate,  and  lights  up  the  inscriptions  which  the  tropic  rains 
each  year  make  more  faint.  The  fort  is  so  large  that  it  will  take  half 
an  hour  to  walk  round  the  margin  of  the  wet  ditch  which  has  been 
dug  deep  in  the  rock  around  it.  As  you  look  upwards  you  will  see 
tufts  of  weeds  and  grass  luxuriating  in  all  the  cracks  and  crannies, 
and  thick  trees  of  peepul  here  and  there  that  have  forced  open  fissures 
in  the  stout  stonework,  while  deep  down  in  the  shade  of  the  moat 
clusters  the  bright-green  maidenhair.  Fair-haired  children  now  play 
upon  the  crenellated  battlements,  and  a British  soldier  is  fishing  in  the 
dark  weed-choked  waters.  Within  are  two  ancient  temples  becoming 
ruinous  by  age  and  neglect,  a few  red-tiled  bungalows  shrouded  with 
creepers  bearing  purple  and  orange  blossoms,  and  a small  barrack 
for  infantry.  Looking  to  the  west  from  the  ramparts  the  native  town 
is  seen  lying  in  a hollow,  the  crowded  roofs  overshadowed  by 
frequent  tamarind  and  mango  trees  ; towards  evening  a blue  haze 
rests  over  all  as  the  wood  fires  are  lighted  to  prepare  supper  ; further 
away  again,  on  rising  ground,  amid  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  numerous 
acacias,  are  barracks,  houses  of  the  English  people,  and  a little 
church.  Beyond  again,  where  the  thick  clouds  and  mists,  blown  up 
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from  the  sea,  bathe  with  grateful  moisture  massy  stumps  and  orchid- 
laden boughs,  the  darkly-forested  spurs  of  the  Syhadree  Mountains 
shut  out  from  view  the  last  red  streaks  of  the  sunset  glow. 

On  an  isolated  hill,  bare  of  other  trees  than  an  avenue  of  funereal 
Casuarinas  leading  to  the  house,  is  the  residence  of  the  judge  of  the 
district,  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  presided  in  the  Singhpur 
Court,  since  the  time  when  that  town  was  only  approachable  by 
cross-country  tracks.  The  twinkling  lights  of  bullock  carriages  and 
the  weird  shouts  of  the  native  drivers  show  that  to-night  there  is  a 
periodical  big  dinner  in  the  lordly  house  that  is  usually  so  quiet  and 
even  desolate.  It  is  a quaint  entertainment  to  a stranger,  although 
dull  to  the  habitual  actors.  Big  dinners  must  be  given  by  big 
officials,  and  everyone  must  be  asked  in  turn,  without  regard  to  the 
compatibility  of  the  guests,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  all  been 
meeting  daily  at  the  club  for  weeks  past,  and  are  for  the  most  part  a 
little  bored  with  each  other.  There  is  a wealth  of  lamps,  of  stephanotis 
and  arum  lilies  on  the  white  cloth,  and  a troop  of  native  attendants 
in  snowy  turbans  and  dresses  flit  about  arranging  the  preliminaries 
for  the  repast,  or  bearing  sherry  and  bitters  to  the  guests.  A tall, 
old  jemadar  of  peons,  with  scarlet  girdle  and  cross-belt,  stands  in  the 
porch  to  open  the  carriage-doors.  As  the  various  comers  alight,  the 
bullock  coaches  crawl  round  to  the  back  of  the  house,  where  the 
animals  lie  down  to  spend  a few  hours  in  a drizzle  of  rain, 
chewing  paddy  straw,  and  the  drivers  congregate  in  the  stables  and 
squat  round  a fire  with  the  solace  of  conversation  and  tobacco.  The 
Judge’s  timid  daughter,  with  the  dark  grey  eyes,  sits  palpitating  in 
the  drawing-room,  striving  to  put  a little  animation  into  the  pro- 
ceedings. Her  responsibilities  at  these  receptions  make  her  shake 
with  apprehension,  and  her  only  comfort  is  the  presence  of  a young 
subaltern,  who  is  her  frequent  companion  and  cher  ami.  There  are 
a few  ladies,  cool  and  at  ease,  in  handsome  evening  dresses,  and 
double  the  number  of  men  fretting  in  dress  clothes.  The  company 
files  in  to  dinner  according  to  official  precedence.  The  Judge  takes 
in  the  Collector’s  wife,  the  Collector  gives  his  arm  to  the  wife  of  the 
Chaplain,  the  latter  takes  the  Judge’s  daughter,  and  the  colonel  of 
infantry  the  young  lady  of  the  Collector’s  family,  while  a senior 
major,  a policeman,  an  engineer,  the  doctor,  the  Assistant  Collector, 
and  the  Forest  officer  follow  promiscuously.  A varied  dinner  com- 
pounded largely  of  tinned  delicacies,  called  in  native  parlance 
“ Europe  Stores,”  with  a roast  ” of  Goa  turkey  served  with  York 
ham,  and  a course  of  amazingly  hot  curries  and  chutneys,  is  par- 
taken of  with  languid  appetite,  stimulated  with  good  champagne. 
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Conversation  runs  a risk  of  being  dull,  but  the  presence  of  the  few 
ladies  brings  a never-failing  charm  to  redeem  it  from  mere  common- 
place. The  men  are  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  enough 
liquor  to  be  cheerful,  and  the  fair  ones  allow  themselves  two  glasses, 
and  perhaps  a thimbleful  of  Chartreuse  with  the  excellent  ice 
pudding  upon  which  the  Judge  prides  himself,  and  which  is  certainly 
the  best  in  Western  India.  In  an  hoar  the  ladies  are  sympathetic, 
and  the  men  inclined  to  be  tender  ; eyes  sparkle,  and  faded  colour 
comes  back  with  something  of  its  old  tone.  General  topics  of 
conversation,  such  as  yesterday’s  Battery  sports,  the  tennis  finals, 
and  the  last  London  letters,  are  now  suspended,  for  the  Judge’s  stock 
story  is  brought  forward  and  requires  the  attention  of  the  table.  It 
is  part  of  the  history  of  the  Singhpur  country  which  he  has  made 
his  own,  and  goes  back  some  thirty  years.  It  comes  on  with  dessert, 
and  is  repeated  regularly  at  the  six  dinner  parties  held  by  the  Judge 
during  every  rainy  season. 

There  were  few  English  residents  in  the  Singhpur  districts  in 
those  days,  and  when  the  echoes  of  the  great  Mutiny  reached  this 
remote  part  of  the  country,  some  of  the  local  chiefs  thought  they 
saw  an  opportunity  of  regaining  their  lost  prestige.  Baba  Rowji, 
chief  of  Gurkoond,  secretly  got  his  pikemen  together,  sallied  out 
one  night,  and  having  shot  down  the  British  Resident  as  he  sat  in  his 
verandah  defenceless,  cut  down  most  of  his  escort,  and  retired  with 
his  own  force  to  his  stone  fort  to  await  further  events,  after  sending 
round  invitations  to  neighbouring  sirdars  to  join  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. One  of  the  sowars  of  the  murdered  officer  escaped,  and  rode 
by  night  sixty  miles  into  Singhpur  and  gave  the  alarm.  Our  Judge 
was  at  that  time  the  responsible  Government  official.  He  collected 
all  the  residents  in  the  fort,  barricaded  the  approaches,  and  detached 
almost  all  available  troops  to  proceed  against  Gurkoond,  which  was 
in  due  course  besieged  and  reduced,  and  the  rebellion  thus  nipped 
in  the  bud. 

Before  the  finish  of  the  story  the  Collector,  who  has  heard  it  for 
several  years,  is  dreaming  of  land  settlements  and  road  cesses,  and 
the  Major  has  the  decanters  in  front  of  him  while  he  critically  holds 
his  glass  to  the  light.  At  the  close  the  ladies  gather  their  gloves 
and  fans  and  retire,  an  attendant  places  by  each  gentleman  a round 
coir  mat  to  spit  upon,  and  a tray  of  warmed  Indian  cigars  is  handed 
round  with  coffee.  All  compose  themselves  for  half  an  hour’s  real 
comfort.  Work  and  sport,  as  is  usual  among  Anglo-Indian  men,  go 
to  furnish  the  topics  for  a somewhat  desultory  conversation  ; the 
climate  is  against  long  and  serious  discussions,  and  they  are  rarely 
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attempted.  Tolerance  and  broad  views  prevail  all  round,  especially 
when  the  weeds  are  good  and  there  is  an  iced  drink  at  hand.  The 
Forest  officer  has  just  come  back  from  his  teak  plantations  on  the 
seaward  slopes  of  the  Syhadree  ^Mountains  ; the  undergrowth  was 
burnt  in  the  dry  weather  of  the  spring,  and  the  young  trees  are 
sprouting  nicely.  The  rains  have  set  in  heavily  along  the  coast  line, 
and  the  dead  leaves  have  softened,  and  gave  him  a chance  of  a 
“ stalk  ” after  sambur  and  bison.  He  bagged  a fine  stag,  and 
marked  several  bison  grazing  on  the  young  grass  at  the  Singhpur 
Ghat.  He  and  his  party  were  detained  two  days  at  the  river, 
unable  to  cross  owing  to  floods,  and  eventually  got  over  on  a raft, 
the  bundles  of  tents  being  towed  across  through  the  water.  The 
engineer  knows  the  place  well,  and  says  that  an  estimate  for  a bridge 
has  been  before  Government  for  years,  but  never  seems  to  get  any 
“ forrarder  ” ; all  the  money  seemed  to  be  going  for  State  railways, 
while  imperial  roads  were  being  neglected.  There  was  hardly 
enough  allotted  this  year  to  pay  for  metalling  the  Ghat  sections. 
Ten  lakhs  had  been  simply  thrown  away  by  the  late  Governor  upon 
the  Gotnoend  Road,  which  carts  did  not  travel  upon,  and  where  the 
grass  was  obliterating  the  track.  It  was  now  to  be  classed  as  a 
“ famine  relief”  work.  He  must  confess  that  the  people  in  the  Secre- 
tariat made  a regular  mess  of  affairs.  He  should  like  to  show  them 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were  there  for  a few  days.  The  Judge  agreed 
that  Government  seemed  to  select  men  for  that  establishment  for  mere 
proficiency  in  fine  writing.  He  would  not  go  to  Bombay  upon  any 
terms,  although  he  had  repeatedly  been  asked  to  take  a seat  in  the 
High  Court.  He  was  always  bored  to  death  there  with  the  priggish- 
ness of  headquarter  sets.  He  had  been  thirty  years  at  Singhpur 
and  here  he  meant  to  end  his  service.  The  Collector  thought  that 
Bombay  was  not  to  be  despised  ; you  could  at  least  get  a decent 
dinner  and  a game  of  whist  at  the  club  ; a newspaper  with  your 
“ chota  hazri  ” ; and  a run  with  the  hounds  at  Santa  Cruz.  The 
Judge  only  asked  to  be  left  alone,  and  said  a quiet  evening  in  a suit 
of  flannels,  with  a long  chair  and  a cheroot  was  worth  all  the  con- 
founded receptions  and  parties  at  the  Presidency.  The  horsey  men 
present  thought  Bombay  took  the  cake  of  most  places  ; there  you 
might  see  a likely  quad  or  two,  and  put  in  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
morning  at  the  stables,  while  nothing  ever  came  near  Singhpur  but 
a few  weedy  country-breds.  By  the  way,  Ali  IMahomed  had  brought 
down  a couple  of  Arab  ponies,  and  the  policeman  had  bought  one 
to  enter  for  the  Sky  Races  for  four  hundred  rupees  ; he  thought  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  run  at  Poona.  He  was  being  timed  every 
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morning  at  the  course.  He  would  probably  make  a capital  polo 
pony.  The  doctor  was  run  away  with  yesterday,  and  upset  in  his 
dogcart  by  that  wretched  little  Dekkani  “tat”  he  bought  from  Furdonji, 
the  mail  contractor  ; he  was  going  to  see  what  he  could  pick  up  at 
the  next  sale  of  artillery  “ casters.”  If,  the  Major  said,  he  would  go 
round  with  the  Vet.  to-morrow  morning  he  could  see  the  lot  that  had 
been  marked  ; there  was  a chestnut  “ waler,”  a four-year-old,  not  up 
to  work  with  the  guns,  that  was  worth  picking  up.  Here  a distant 
gong  rang  out  the  hour  of  ten,  the  Chaplain  was  fast  asleep,  all  the 
rest  were  drowsy,  and  it  was  time  to  join  the  ladies.  These  had 
exhausted  the  subject  of  their  English  boxes,  the  pattern  plates  of 
the  last  “ Lady,”  and  the  “ expectations  ” of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  men  comes  as  a relief  to  the  growing  ennui.  The 
piano  is  opened,  and  some  sweet  ballads  suggest  thoughts  of  the  dear 
homeland  made  more  dear  by  distance,  and  more  romantic  by  the 
dreamy  haze  that  the  lapse  of  time  wreathes  round  all  things.  Few 
ladies  can  sing,  and  the  only  sweet  voice  in  Singhpur  was  that  of  the 
Collector’s  wife,  so  she  was  always  of  necessity  at  the  piano,  a petite 
lady  with  brown  eyes  of  velvet  who  refined  all  she  touched.  Even 
the  native  servants,  Mahomed  Bux  the  butler,  Antone  the  Portuguese 
cook,  and  the  jemadar  of  peons,  who  were  skulking  in  the  back 
verandah  waiting  for  to-morrow’s  orders,  came  to  the  Venetians  to 
listen,  and  the  guests  who  had  been  lounging  in  the  front  of  the 
house  were  brought  back  to  the  drawing-room  by  the  melody. 

“ The  light  of  other  days  is  faded  ” almost  brought  a tear  to  the 
eye  of  the  immovable  Mussulman,  and  the  butler  told  the  cook  that 
“ Mem  Sahib  ” was  like  an  angel.  She  was  not  long  for  this  world, 
she  ate  almost  nothing,  always  spoke  gently,  never  made  trouble  with 
the  servants,  and,  since  her  little  child  had  been  laid  under  the  Cyprus 
trees  in  the  burying  ground,  she  had  been  growing  whiter  and 
thinner  month  by  month.  Most  men  can  bawl  a tune  to  a piano 
accompaniment,  so  that  in  India  comic  songs  and  popular  ditties  are 
frequently  heard  at  evening  parties  ; a well-trained  male  voice  is,  of 
course,  a rarity.  So,  after  all  the  men  had  had  a turn,  except  the  old 
ones,  it  was  time  to  summon  the  bullock  coaches.  The  judge  liked 
to  get  to  bed  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  was  fidgety  half  an  hour  before 
that  time.  The  jemadar  had  orders  to  muster  the  conveyances 
behind  the  house  at  this  juncture,  and  the  long  line  slowly  wound 
round  under  the  porch.  Entrance  to  a bullock  coach  is  by  a door 
at  the  back,  across  which  is  a seat,  which  moves  upon  hinges,  which 
must  be  held  up  as  the  traveller  goes  in.  On  two  wEeels,  and  with 
rather  stiff  springs,  progress  at  a walk  or  a trot  is  not  unpleasant, 
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although  the  pace  of  bullocks  is  slow  ; the  up  and  down  motion  on 
the  back  seat  to  those  of  torpid  habit,  as  are  most  English  in  the 
East,  is  agreeable  and  aids  digestion  ; and  if  too  pronounced  may 
be  tempered  with  soft  cushions.  For  a tcte-a-tete  this  carriage  is 
unsurpassed,  as  the  thoughts  of  those  within  are  undistracted  by  the 
attention  which  has  of  necessity  to  be  given  to  a skittish  or  timid 
horse.  The  driver  often  goes  to  sleep,  with  his  head  shrouded  in  a 
coarse  grey  blanket,  and  the  bullocks  never  go  into  danger,  though  if 
left  to  themselves  they  often  turn  into  wrong  houses.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances retiring  young  ladies  have  suddenly  arrived  at  the  door 
of  a bungalow  inhabited  by  larky  subalterns  having  a turn  with  the 
gloves  or  foils  in  light  costume  in  the  verandah,  or  guests  dressed  for 
dinner  have  by  accident  presented  themselves  before  a solitary 
bachelor  finishing  off  his  curry  and  rice  with  a lamp  drawn  close  to 
him,  and  a French  novel  propped  up  against  a bottle  of  Bass,  his 
lower  limbs  clothed  with  silk  pyjamas. 

■ As  at  dinner,  official  precedence  rules  the  order  of  departure,  so 
the  Collector,  wife,  and  daughter  go  off  first,  and  the  other  guests 
fall  into  their  own  places.  Whisky  and  soda  and  cheroots  are  served 
at  the  time  of  going,  a common  practice  in  India  to  send  everyone 
away  in  a good  temper.  Solitary  men  relieve  the  tedium  of  the 
drive  home  with  a smoke.  Even  in  India  ladies  do  not  drive  in  the 
dark  in  bullock  coaches  alone  with  men  other  than  those  of  their 
own  families,  so  that  a journey  en  ga7'con  in  one  of  these  vehicles  in 
the  sleepy  hours  is  apt  to  be  dull.  Should  the  night  be  fine  one  can 
lie  back  and  admire  the  lustre  of  the  tropical  sky ; inhale  the 
voluptuous  scents  of  flowers  ; watch  the  countless  hosts  of  fire 
flies  sparkling  around  the  lantana  bushes,  or  listen  to  the  all  per- 
vading hum  of  the  Cicadae.  All  is  lonely  and  serene,  and  the  soul 
should  be  responsive  to  the  harmony  that  reigns  in  all,  were  it  not 
that  the  very  life  one  has  to  live,  as  one  of  the  ruling  class,  narrows 
the  sympathies  and  does  not  minister  to  the  more  tender  faculties 
of  one’s  nature.  The  glories  of  the  tropic  night  appeal,  as  we  drive 
home,  to  those  whose  senses  are  not  dulled  to  the  inspiration.  But  not 
to  all  is  their  refreshing  influence  lost,  for  at  an  upper  window  of  the 
vast  house  we  have  quitted,  her  evening  costume  thrown  aside,  and 
wrapped  in  a soft  silk  robe,  sits  the  young  girl  whose  life  is  set  in 
such  strange  and  dispiriting  surroundings.  She  looks  across  the 
wide  moonlit  plain  to  where  the  tumbled  sea  of  forest-covered  hills 
has  the  aspect  of  the  distant  ocean,  and  the  surging  of  the  wind 
through  the  feathery  foliage  of  the  trees  that  stand  around  the 
house  makes  a music  grateful  to  her  ears.  With  those  who  are 
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little  understood  by  their  fellow  creatures  communion  with  nature  is 
often  a special  gift,  and  all  the  girl’s  faculties  seem  to  be  in  tune  with 
the  melody  which  the  elements  of  nature  combine  to  make  ; at  this 
hour  and  in  this  scene  the  asperities  of  the  daily  life  are  forgotten, 
and  a veil  is  drawn  over  the  brusquerie  and  indifference  of  an 
unappreciative  parent.  First  love  had  awakened  in  the  young  heart 
such  feelings  as  woman’s  nature  only  knows,  and  the  silence  of  the 
night  of  human  life  seemed  specially  to  bring  them  to  the  surface, 
and  to  let  them  find  expression.  She  had  risen  above  the  super- 
ficiality and  frivolity  which  the  men  about  her  seemed  to  encourage 
and  to  take  pleasure  in,  and  which  are  so  generally  acquired  by  her 
sex  in  India,  where  few  Englishwomen  are  expected  to  do  useful 
work  or  to  set  a lofty  example.  Love  liad  in  her  case  taught  the 
girl  that  life  was  not  only  to  be  for  the  gratification  of  her  own 
passion  and  her  own  whims,  but,  first,  and  in  the  main,  to  be  the 
expression  of  that  self-sacrifice  upon  which  the  harmonious  working 
of  all  terrestrial  things  must  depend.  Not  only  to  those  of  her  own 
family  and  circle  of  intimate  friends,  but  to  the  lowly  among  the 
nations,  was  the  spirit  of  tenderness  and  self-forgetfulness  displayed. 
In  a country  where  fell  diseases  are  often  rampant,  and  where  the 
lower  classes  live  in  deprivation  of  safeguards  against  them,  and 
often  in  surroundings  which  court  their  ravages,  she  had  known  how 
to  detect  the  aching  hearts  beneath  the  impassive  exterior  of  some 
poor  servant  who  waited  upon  her  in  due  season,  punctual,  without 
murmur,  at  his  regular  duties.  Her  sympathy  had  elicited  the  story  of  his 
grief,  and  her  help  and  kindly  presence  amid  the  squalor  and  wretched- 
ness of  the  hovel  which  he  called  his  “ home,”  had  often  cheered 
and  raised  from  the  sick  bed  his  suffering  wife  or  child.  “ Madame,” 
one  said,  “ we  poor  natives  all  admire  English  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
but  if  they  were  all  like  you,  we  should  adore  them.”  Truly  if  that 
spirit  of  sympathy  were  kindled,  England  need  no  longer  hold  India 
by  force  of  arms.  She  sits  to-night  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  happy 
thoughts  which  a life  such  as  hers  can  alone  bring  ; the  more  serene 
and  grateful  that  she  had  made  a new  man  of  that  brave  young 
fellow  sleeping  yonder  in  the  camp,  on  the  grassy  slopes  to  the  west. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  life  to  him  was  irksome  : full  of  duties  that 
were  a nuisance,  and  to  be  got  through  as  quickly,  albeit  perfunc- 
torily, as  possible  ; and  such  leisure  as  he  had  to  be  given  up  to  self- 
indulgence.  But  under  the  influence  of  her  love  everything  had 
assumed  a new  meaning.  Each  thought  and  action  was  to  have  a 
purpose,  and  to  be  brought  into  line  with  a high  principle.  He  had 
never  known  before  what  it  was  to  do  his  best.  He  was  now  to  take 
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his  part  in  the  wide  sphere  of  work  for  humanity.  The  reflection 
that  such  a change  in  a man’s  nature  had  been  wrought  by  her 
influence  was  a grateful  one  to  the  girl,  and  brightened  her  somewhat 
lonely  existence.  It  is  late,  and  she  closes  the  Venetians  of  her 
window,  the  stillness  broken  only  by  the  weird  hoot  of  the  brown 
owl  that  haunted  the  coppice,  the  discordant  notes  of  the  flying  foxes 
making  raids  upon  the  fruit  trees,  and  the  creak  of  cart-wheels  in 
the  distance,  as  the  lumbering  train  of  vehicles  starts  with  loads  of 
country  produce  upon  the  night  journey  towards  the  coast. 

The  dawn  in  India  is  made  noisy  with  the  notes  of  birds,  and  the 
sounds  of  men  and  women  astir.  The  daylight  in  all  the  occupations 
of  the  peasant  is  so  precious  that  not  a moment  of  it  is  wasted. 
Although  some  artisans,  such  as  wood-carvers  and  workers  in  metal, 
labour  in  the  evening  by  the  light  of  dim  lamps,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  farmer  and  the  field  labourer  to  rise  with  the  first  call  of 
the  kingcrow,  as  the  eastern  sky  begins  to  whiten.  The  smoke 
curls  upward  from  every  cottage  while  the  morning  meal  is  pre- 
pared ; the  cattle  are  turned  out  of  the  yards  and  driven  to  the 
pasturage  on  the  hills  by  a few  naked  children  armed  with  sticks  ; 
figures  are  seen  in  the  half-light  like  ghosts,  wrapped  in  white 

sheets,  and  gliding,  the  men  one  way,  and  the  women  another, 

with  brass  pots  in  their  hands,  to  the  scenes  of  their  usual  ablu- 
tions. Some  are  squatting  outside  their  huts  cleaning  out  their 
mouths  with  finger  and  a piece  of  bamboo,  others  smoking,  or 
“ girding  up  their  loins,”  and  twisting  their  turbans  before  starting 
out  to  work.  As  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  gild  the  mango  blossoms  all 
the  men  are  on  their  way,  and  unless  it  be  a day  for  weeding  the 

crops,  or  for  gathering  the  harvest,  when  their  presence  is  required 

in  the  fields,  the  women  begin  their  daily  task  of  cleaning  the  house, 
plastering  the  floor  with  cow-dung,  and  sprinkling  the  threshold  and 
portico  with  wood  ashes  in  symbolic  patterns.  Then  they  start  with 
the  water-vessels  and  the  children  of  the  family,  for  the  tank  or  pool 
where  they  all  wash  both  their  bodies  and  clothes,  and  carry  back 
water  for  the  household  wants.  Some,  if  they  have  leisure  and 
substance,  are  carrying  offerings  of  fruit  and  rice  to  the  temple  of 
Devi  or  Lakshmi,  where  the  bell  is  ringing  out  to  attract  the 
faithful. 

A string  of  carts  has  just  arrived  from  the  coast  bringing 
merchandise  from  Bombay  for  many  of  the  traders  in  Singhpur  ; 
drivers  and  bullocks  who  have  been  travelling  since  nine  o’clock  last 
night  look  lean  and  tired,  and  are  covered  with  ochrous  red  dust. 
There  are  two  bales  of  grey  shirtings  for  ITcinchund,  the  cloth 
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merchant,  six  cases  of  “ best  old  Scotch  ” and  two  of  Geneva  for 
Hormusji,  the  Farsi  shopkeeper,  as  well  as  “ Europe  stores  ” — such  as 
tinned  salmon,  sardines,  jam,  and  biscuits — a cartload  of  bar  and 
hoop  iron  for  Vellappa,  the  ironseller,  a box  for  the  Collector’s 
daughter,  with  a new  hat,  a ball  dress,  ribbons,  artificial  flowers,  and 
some  bargains  in  the  way  of  remnants,  put  up  and  packed  with  the 
aid  of  a friend  at  Whiteley’s  or  Barker’s,  another  for  a young  lady  at 
some  station  aw^ay  in  the  jungle,  with  her  bridal  outfit  complete,  and 
the  cake,  too,  by  the  late  arrival  of  which  her  wedding  has  been  put 
off  for  a fortnight,  a load  of  coarse  grey  blankets  from  one  of  the 
sheep-grazing  districts,  for  sale  in  the  Singhpur  bazaar,  and  a number 
of  other  articles.  The  drivers  are  having  a row  with  the  toll-keepers 
about  payment  of  the  municipal  impost.  Under  English  rule  “ local 
self-government  ” has  been  bestowed  upon  the  people,  so  the  board 
has  to  look  round  for  means  to  pay  for  water  and  drainage  schemes 
and  town  conservancy  ; the  barrier  dues  are  one  of  them,  and  the 
carters,  who  have  just  come  in,  are  as  discontented  as  the  people  of 
the  town,  who  pay,  one  way  and  another,  two  shillings  per  head 
annually  for  local  rates.  “ Four  annas  for  each  cart  entering 
Singhpur,  in  addition  to  four  tolls  on  the  road  from  Panhunder  ! It 
is  monstrous  ! How  will  they  get  food  to-day  for  themselves  and 
their  bullocks  ? ” Here  some  women,  passing  on  their  way  to  the 
tank,  halt  to  listen  to  the  dispute,  and  join  in  the  complaint  that  “ the 
‘ takkus  ’ is  grievous,  the  children’s  food  is  being  taken  away.”  The 
toll  contractor  has  no  concern  with  their  feelings,  and  only  observes 
that  it  is  the  “ hukm  ” or  command  of  the  Government,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  rake  in  his  dues.  The  district  officers  say  that  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people  is  most  discouraging  ; latrines  have  been 
put  up,  the  filth  is  carted  away  daily  to  a distance  from  the 
town,  street  drains  are  cleansed,  stray  dogs  are  destroyed,  oil 
lamps  have  been  erected  in  the  streets,  water  of  good  quality 
distributed  to  stand-pipes  for  public  use,  and  they  have  a local 
board  presided  over  by  the  Taluq  Native  Revenue  officer, 
and  yet  they  are  not  happy.  It  really  is  too  bad.  Some  of  the 
people  will  positively  not  drink  the  water  coming  to  them  in  metal 
pipes,  and  some  still  neglect  to  use  the  public  latrines,  preferring  to 
resort  to  the  open  country  outside  the  town  according  to  old  custom. 
A native  hand-loom  weaver,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  Singhpur, 
told  one  of  the  Collector’s  peons,  who  told  the  head  clerk,  who  told 
his  superior,  that  the  people  were  not  ungrateful,  but  they  were 
all  queer,  and  liked  their  own  ways,  which  the  English  did  not 
understand;  they  did  not  notice  the  odours  which  the  English  called 
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bad  smells  ; they  liked  to  take  their  drinking  water  from  the  village 
well,  or  the  temple  tank,  especially  the  latter,  which  had  been  blessed 
by  the  presence  of  Vishnu  ; and  they  did  not  like  the  dung-carts 
parading  the  streets  and  standing  in  the  market  place.  Least  of  all 
did  they  like  paying  a week’s  earnings  every  year  to  the  local 
board  when  the  cost  of  food  was  increasing  steadily.  They  were 
very  poor  men  ; what  should  they  do  ? 

So  early  as  seven  o’clock  the  Sheristadar,  or  manager  of  the 
Magistrate’s  Court,  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  Collector  on  this  very 
matter  of  the  Municipality,  and  other  affairs  which  that  functionary 
likes  to  dispose  of  with  his  morning  cup  of  tea.  The  Sheristadar  is 
clothed  in  voluminous  folds  of  white  muslin,  and  wears  red  leather 
shoes  turned  up  at  the  toes,  and  without  heels,  and  a Mahratta 
turban  ; at  a respectful  distance  behind  him  walks  one  of  his  clerks, 
and  again,  at  an  equal  interval  in  the  rear,  a peon  or  messenger 
wearing  a belt  and  badge.  When  the  great  man  halts,  the  others 
halt  with  due  regard  to  intervals.  He  is  known  to  have  immense 
power,  and  he  is  courted  and  respected  accordingly.  All  the  clerks  in 
the  district  office  owe  their  appointments  to  him  ; some  of  them  are 
his  sons  and  nephews,  though  not  so  designated  in  official  records.  If 
one  should  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Sheristadar  he  had  better  resign 
his  place,  for  go  he  will  on  some  pretext  before  long.  The  Collector 
is  seated  in  a cane  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  verandah  of  his 
house,  embowered  in  climbing  roses.  He  does  not  feel  well  to-day  ; 
at  7 A.M.  few  people  do  who  have  lived  in  India  for  twenty-five  years  ; 
the  Judge’s  cigars  of  last  night  have  also  contributed  to  a dry  eye 
and  a furred  tongue  ; the  Bombay  Courier  \\:xs]us,t  been  delivered  by 
the  dak  peon,  and  its  columns  have  two  bad  pieces  of  news,  one,  the 
failure  of  the  Asiatic  Bank,  by  which  the  Collector  loses  a thousand 
pounds,  the  savings  of  several  years  ; and  another,  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee  to  one  shilling  and  fourpence  ; he  throws  down  the 
paper  with  a sigh  of  disappointment  ; higher  remittances  must  be 
looked  for  month  by  month  for  the  school  bills  of  his  two  sons  in 
England,  and  his  furlough  must-be  postponed.  “ Never  mind  about 
the  dibs,  father,”  his  daughter  had  said  as  she  hurried  off  to  the  club 
for  morning  tennis,  but  she  had  but  little  realised  in  her  youth  how 
potent  a factor  is  money  in  all  our  social  relations.  The  exigencies  of 
an  official  position,  when  the  incumbent  discharges  all  the  duties  of 
his  station,  leave  but  a small  margin  between  expenditure  and  income. 
The  Collector’s  very  butler  charges  him  fifty  per  cent,  more  for 
market  supplies  than  the  young  Forest  officer  pays,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  office  prevents  him  from  going  to  the  bazaar  to  inquire 
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about  prices.  It  is  a daily  trouble  to  the  timid  little  wife  to  settle 
accounts  with  a retinue  of  servants,  and  although  she  sees  what  is 
bought  she  cannot  account  for  more  than  half  of  it  at  table,  and 
the  grain  for  the  horses,  which  is  measured  out  before  her  every  day, 
invariably  runs  out  before  the  calculated  date.  It  is  all  very  vexing. 
She  thinks  that  life  in  India  would  positively  be  happy  were  it  not 
for  these  worries.  After  they  are  over  she  puts  on  her  sun-hat  and 
garden-gloves  and  saunters  in  the  carriage-drive  to  tend  the  roses 
which  stand  in  pots  on  either  side,  and  to  gather  flowers  for  the 
vases.  It  was  but  a short  time  back  that  a child  was  running  at  her 
skirts  and  playing  at  helping  in  the  garden,  but  a short  sharp  illness, 
such  as  is  rife  in  the  tropics,  had  withered  the  young  blossom  of  her 
life.  It  is  a daily  pilgrimage  to  the  child’s  grave  to  lay  a fresh  bunch 
of  flowers  upon  the  turf ; and  upon  the  resting  places  of  other  infants 
who  have  gone  before.  The  white  headstones  rise  among  the  dark 
junipers  and  cypresses,  and  amid  a careless  profusion  of  bright  leaves, 
upon  the  higher  slopes  of  Singhpur,  looking  to  the  eternal  hills. 

The  Sheristadar  makes  his  obeisance  to  the  little  lady  as  he 
approaches,  with  the  courtesy  always  shown  by  natives  to  English 
ladies,  although  he  has  his  own  ideas  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
female  to  his  own  sex,  which  are  apparent  in  his  domestic  circle. 
He  sits  on  a mat  in  the  verandah  with  his  clerk,  and  goes  through 
vernacular  reports  with  the  Collector.  Some  of  these  relate  to  the 
state  of  the  crops,  to  water  supply,  and  to  sanitation,  but  quaint 
allusions  and  curious  facts  occur  here  and  there  which  would 
raise  a laugh,  if  such  a thing  could  be  at  early  morn  in  the  hot 
weather  with  the  thermometer  at  eighty  degrees. 

Out  in  the  camp  the  troops  are  at  their  morning  exercises  ; the 
bugles  have  gone  at  5 a.m.,  at  which  hour  the  officers’  “ boys  ” have 
been  in  attendance  at  the  bedsides  with  uniforms  and  boots  ready 
laid  out.  Fifteen  minutes  for  dressing,  a hasty  cup  of  coffee,  and 
they  are  out  on  the  parade  ground  in  the  delightful  cool  air  that  is 
wafted  across  the  plains  before  the  sunrise.  Two  hours  of  this  with 
battalion  drill  enable  one  to  square  accounts  after  a late  night  at 
mess  and  an  extra  “ peg.”  Some  of  them  have  to  spend  the  hot 
forenoon  with  a company  for  musketry  practice  at  the  bleak,  sun- 
dried  range  lying  up  against  the  hills.  Then  at  noon  they  strip  and 
get  into  cool  garments  and  lie  under  the  punkah  ; when  again  all  is 
still  save  for  the  shrill  cry  of  the  kite  as  he  swoops  down  upon  some 
incautious  chick,  or  the  hoarse  chuckle  of  the  crow  perched  upon 
the  cook-room  gate  and  watching  the  servant  eat  his  rice.  In  our 
verandah,  closed  in  by  bamboo  lattice  work  and  climbing  plants,  a 
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subaltern  is  at  practice  with  his  revolver,  and  his  chum  keeping  his 
eye  in  for  Chitral  shooting  by  taking  quick  sights  with  a sporting 
carbine.  Another  is  dressing  himself  in  visiting  clothes  to  pay  calls 
upon  the  ladies  of  the  station,  who  are  visible  between  12  and  2 p.m. 
only  for  these  social  ceremonies,  and  to  see  his  lady-love  at  the 
Judge’s  house.  Some  of  the  fair  themselves,  bent  upon  these 
functions,  are  braving  the  heat  and  the  unbecoming  glare  of  the  sun, 
and  crawling  round  by  bullock  coach  to  their  friends’  houses.  The 
little  societies  of  Anglo-Indians  scattered  about  the  country  are 
tenacious  of  these  customs  imported  from  their  native  land.  It  is 
perhaps  felt  by  women  that  to  suffer  an  abatement  in  social 
ceremonies  is  to  incur  loss  of  some  of  the  regard  which  they  have 
by  tact  won  from  men.  Certainly  the  practice  of  visiting,  dressed  in 
a black  coat,  at  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  in  India,  witnesses  to  the 
homage  men  are  ready  to  pay  to  the  other  sex.  Of  course,  at  times 
the  duty  is  no  longer  irksome  when  the  visitor  can  look  forward  to  a 
pleasing  reception,  and  rarely  to  a tcte-a-tHc  tiffin  with  a charming 
hostess. 

The  roads  in  the  station  are  thick  with  red  dust,  which  besprinkles 
the  lantana  bushes  and  prickly  pear  that  form  tlie  hedges.  The 
nim  and  Indian  fig  trees  branching  overhead  give  grateful  shade 
from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  and  there  is  the  rude  gate 
leading  to  a white-walled  and  tiled-roof  bungalow.  The  main  street 
of  the  cantonment  bazaar  is  furnished  with  little  open-fronted 
shops  for  the  sale  of  mostly  English  goods — millinery,  china,  glass, 
stationery,  furniture,  and  cooking  utensils.  Some  of  the  pro- 
prietors— all  natives — perambulate  the  station  with  a box  of  their 
wares  borne  upon  the  head  of  a coolie,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  custom  of  the  European  residents.  Ali  Khan,  for  instance,  has 
just  taken  up  his  position  in  the  porch  of  a bungalow  in  the  Fort 
behind  the  tiers  of  pots  luxuriant  with  calladiums  and  lilies,  and  by 
his  silent  approach  has  left  the  inmates  unaware  of  his  presence;  and 
the  lady  who  is  reclining  in  a lounge  chair  in  the  cool  of  the  inner 
room,  darkened  with  draperies  and  blinds,  is  startled  by  the  bass 
voice — “ Bombay  borah  (merchant),  Mem  Sahib  ! Got  Bear  soap, 
writing-paper,  Holway’s  pill,  silk  and  muslin  things.”  He  rarely  fails 
to  draw.  She  comes  to  the  steps  in  the  porch  somewhat  impatiently. 
“Well,  Ali,  what  have  you  got  to-day?  You  are  a regular  old 
bother  ! ” “I  got  nice  silk  dress,  Mem  Sahib,  just  come  from 
England,  very  cheap — two  rupees  a yard.  Mem  Sahib  like  see  ? ” 
As  it  is  unrolled  and  displayed  with  the  greatest  good-nature,  she 
says,  “ That  is  too  dear,  Ali ; you  want  too  much  profit.”  He 
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replies,  “ No,  Mem,  I no  make  large  profit ; I only  want  the  Sahib 
logs’  mihrbani  ” (that  is,  “ the  goodwill  of  the  gentry”).  So  the  dress  is 
left,  with  a promise  of  payment  next  month.  Ali  does  a thriving  trade 
with  the  East  Indians  of  Singhpur  and  neighbouring  towns  in  cheap 
muslins,  violet-powder,  perfumes,  and  patent  pills,  to  which  they  are 
partial,  and  is  very  accommodating  as  to  settlement  of  accounts.  He 
meets  with  an  occasional  rebuff  even  from  Europeans  ; he  has  been 
pelted  with  golf-balls  by  a “ beery  ” gentleman  as  he  retreated  from 
his  house  ; and  even  the  contents  of  a tumbler  of  soda-water  have 
been  hurled  at  him,  but  with  most  he  has  no  cause  of  complaint. 
Perhaps  the  memory  of  an  unpaid  bill  rankles.  One  old  gentleman, 
on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  service,  was  heavily  involved 
all  round,  and  Ali  and  his  confreres  both  at  Singhpur  and  Bombay 
were  forced  to  watch  his  movements  in  self-defence.  He  was  only, 
it  was  given  out,  going  to  Bombay  to  see  his  wife  off  to  England. 
Everything  seemed  to  give  colour  to  this  report.  He  went  on  board 
the  steamer  with  the  lady  and  her  boxes,  and  left  his  own  luggage 
at  the  hotel,  returned  to  shore  as  tlie  steamer  weighed  anchor  at 
dusk,  and  was  at  dinner  at  the  table  d’hote.  His  creditors  seeing  so 
much  went  to  their  homes  in  the  bazaar  in  an  easy  frame  of  mind, 
suspecting  no  fraud.  But  late  at  night,  when  Bombay  was  quiet,  a 
boat  put  out  from  a secluded  part  of  Buck  Bay  bearing  the  delinquent 
to  the  offing  in  time  to  overtake  the  steamer,  which  had  slacked  speed 
and  was  waiting  to  pick  him  up.  In  the  morning  the  news  of  the 
exile’s  flight  was  abroad  ; the  injured  creditors  rushed  to  the  magis- 
trate’s court  to  apply  for  issue  of  warrants,  but  too  late.  Legal  pro- 
cess in  England  is  little  understood  by  a native  of  India,  so  the  crafty 
debtor  got  off  free.  Happily  such  a case  is  so  rare  that  Ali  Khan 
still  retains  belief  in  British  probity. 
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QUINTUS  KNOX. 


My  friend  Quintus  is  a member  of  the  scholastic  profession. 

At  least,  he  was  until  very  recently.  Just  at  present  he  is 
seeking  for  employment — a condition  which,  with  him,  seems  to  be 
normal — and  as  his  efforts  frequently  bring  him  up  to  town,  he  has 
fallen  readily  into  the  habit  of  dropping  into  my  rooms  at  unseason- 
able hours  in  order  to  let  me  know  how  his  affairs  are  progressing. 
Few  men  have  had  more  varied  experience  of  tuition.  He  has  been 
at  the  business  now,  as  I should  judge,  for  some  ten  years,  and 
during  that  time  he  has  held  quite  fifteen  separate  appointments. 
He  attributes  this  to  restlessness  on  his  own  part — Quintus  was  ever 
of  a sanguine  temperament — but  from  other  of  his  colleagues  I 
have  heard  stories  that  point  to  a different  conclusion.  At  some 
distant  period  his  irregular  orbit  crossed  mine,  and  for  a short  space 
we  taught  in  the  same  school.  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  our  friendship.  Indeed,  I suppose  that  there  is  no  profession 
extant  where  men  become  acquainted  sooner  ; and  Quintus  is  a 
decent  fellow  enough,  if  no  great  hand  at  his  craft.  ’Tis  not  a 
business  in  which  practice  necessarily  makes  perfect,  or  he  might 
well  be  by  now  an  ornament  of  some  world-renowned  college — a 
house  master,  and  I know  not  what  besides — for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  has  had  scanty  opportunities.  Yet  he  is  fond  of  saying  that 
luck  has  been  against  him.  At  the  few  places  where  he  might  have 
cared  to  rest  awhile  there  has  always  been  some  unhappy  contretemps 
that  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  move.  When  he  has  managed  to 
conciliate  the  boys,  there  has  been  trouble  with  his  chief ; when  he 
has  found  a head  master  after  his  own  heart,  his  pupils  have  turned 
to  and  mobbed  him  ; if  ever  he  could  have  kept  on  good  terms 
with  both  these  parties,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  would  have  con- 
trived a quarrel  with  some  one  of  his  colleagues.  He  has,  too, 
a vein  of  introspective  moralising  which  may  possibly  account  for 
his  being  blind  to  most  of  his  own  foibles.  I suppose  that  there  are 
few  conditions  of  mind  more  favourable  to  self-deception  than  a 
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tendency  to  analysis  of  motive.  It  is  thus  that  Quintus  still  fancies 
himself  a good  disciplinarian. 

Quintus  is  his  real  name.  I am  not  calling  him  so  merely 
because  he  chances  to  be  a schoolmaster,  and  has  possibly  taken, 
among  others,  a fifth  form.  I am  not  challenging  comparison  with 
Quintus  Fixlein.  Nor  was  he,  even,  so  far  as  I remember,  the  fifth 
child.  The  family  to  which  he  belongs — that  of  Knox — has  always 
had  a fondness  for  numerical  nomenclature.  There  was  once  (and  may 
be  still,  for  all  I know)  a Vicesimus  of  that  sept.  That  was,  perhaps, 
going  a little  too  far ; but  there  is  no  harm  in  Quintus.  In  fact,  if 
one  must  be  designated  by  a numeral,  I would  as  lief  have  that  as 
any.  There  is  a something  weak  about  Septimus,  and  both  Tertius 
and  Quartus  carry  with  them  an  unfortunately  febrile  suggestion. 
Nevertheless,  Quintus  is  wont  to  gird  at  his  godparents,  and  is  ready 
to  lay  most  of  his  misfortunes  at  their  doors.  It  is  true  that  in  his 
profession  there  is  not  so  much  need  as  in  most  for  a quaint  or  high- 
sounding  name,  but  for  his  choice  of  a profession  his  sponsors  can 
hardly  be  held  responsible.  In  literature  a name  like  his  would  be 
invaluable.  I have  often  thought  of  giving  him  a consideration  for 
the  use  of  it  as  a nom-de-plwne. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  I have  said,  when  necessity  compels  him 
to  the  scholastic  agent,  Quintus  will  find  his  way  to  my  secluded 
court  and  mount  the  stairs  of  No.  2.  By  the  time  he  has  reached 
the  second  flight  I can  generally  recognise  the  footstep  ; it  is  light 
and  active,  and  the  pace  at  which  he  takes  the  corners  lets  me  know 
that  he  is  coming  up  all  the  way.  Long  practice  and  an  observant 
mind  have  taught  me  a good  deal  in  this  connection.  Living  at  the 
top  of  a staircase,  one  learns  readily  not  to  worry  about  visitors  who 
are  obviously  making  only  for  the  first  or  second  floors.  Even  with 
the  postman’s  official  regularity  of  step  I can  commonly  tell  whether 
he  carries  anything  for  the  top  flight.  The  rooms  are  very  quiet, 
and  one  has  to  make  the  most  of  very  moderate  occasions  for 
excitement.  There  is  this  beauty  about  literary  work — or,  at  least,  so 
I find  it — that  one  is  always  glad  of  an  interruption,  within  certain 
limits.  The  mind  refuses  to  dwell  the  morning  through  on  any  one 
topic,  however  interesting  ; and  if  no  fresh  interest  breaks  in  from 
without,  I am  constrained  to  allow  myself  a few  minutes  here  and 
there  of  idle  musing — bright  patches  on  a dark  monotony  of  labour. 
For  this  reason  footsteps  upon  my  stairs  carry  with  them  an  ulterior 
meaning.  I like  to  verify  my  suspicions,  and  I suppose  that  a good 
half-hour  of  my  working  day  is  employed,  on  an  average,  in  this 
sort  of  aimless  expectation. 
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I like  to  see  Quintus  best,  perhaps,  in  the  afternoon,  and  for 
several  reasons.  At  any  time  he  is  welcome;  but  when  he  comes  he 
is  something  difficult  to  move,  and  to  waste  the  whole  of  my  day 
with  him  is  more  than  I am  always  prepared  to  do.  Besides,  he  is 
useful  about  tea-time.  For  a long  while  I used  to  send  him  out  to 
buy  cakes,  and  he  has  now  contracted  a business-like  habit  of  bring- 
ing one  up  in  his  pocket,  to  save  trouble.  I do  not  generally  grudge 
the  expense  of  entertaining  friends,  but  actions  like  this  show  a 
proper  spirit,  and  I am  never  averse  to  unsolicited  contributions. 
Then,  after  tea,  we  can  talk  more  freely  than  in  the  cold  and  dreary 
morning,  when  the  sense  of  work  undone  is  a shade  too  prominent, 
even  for  my  taste.  Quintus  is  not  a brilliant  conversationalist,  but 
he  is  amusing  on  the  subject  of  his  own  experiences,  and  if  he  insists 
on  talking  upon  other  topics  I take  him  out  to  play  billiards.  He  is 
blessed  with  a lofty  estimate  of  his  own  abilities,  and  I get  my  amuse- 
ment cheap,  unless  I am  much  below  my  usual  form.  We  used  to 
play  regularly  in  old  days  ; now  it  is  not  often  that  I get  a game,  and 
I am  afraid  that  I shall  shortly  have  to  reduce  his  handicap.  In  the 
evening  we  dine  together,  the  loser  paying,  and  I seldom  see  the  last 
of  him  before  eleven  o’clock.  Once,  indeed,  he  slept  in  my  sitting- 
room,  but  I hope — and  think — that  he  will  not  repeat  the  experiment. 
I made  him  keep  the  fire  in,  it  is  true,  and  so  was  saved  the  trouble 
of  lighting  it  in  the  morning — my  laundress  does  not  turn  up  until 
the  afternoon — but  he  revenged  himself  by  keeping  me  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  night.  He  slept  in  my  basket-chair,  that  creaks 
portentously  with  the  slightest  movement.  And  then  in  the  morning 
I had  to  cook  him  my  last  two  eggs  for  breakfast. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  some  men  prove  failures  in  school  work. 
I have  no  doubt  myself  that  Quintus  is  thoroughly  incompetent  as  a 
master,  but  I should  be  puzzled  to  give  any  sufficient  reason,  off- 
hand, for  his  lack  of  success.  He  took  a fair  degree,  is  a man  of 
considerable  ability,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a man  born  to 
command.  It  is  true  that  he  is  but  a moderate  cricketer,  and  at 
football  he  is  even  ludicrously  inefficient;  but  even  in  these  days  one 
is  not  bound  to  exhibit  oneself  at  either  game.  Perhaps  it  is  on  this 
point  that  he  makes  his  chief  mistake.  Most  men  are  apt  to  form 
false  opinions  as  to  their  own  powers,  and  Quintus  has  never  been 
able  to  realise  that  he  has  his  limitations  as  an  athlete.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  he  is  absurdly  self-reliant,  but  at  the  critical  moment  it 
often  chances  that  his  courage  leaves  him  suddenly,  and  he  is  left 
resourceless,  a mark  to  scoffers.  In  this  way  he  will  cheerfully  offer 
to  hear  a class  in  German,  or  Political  Economy,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
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(he  took  a classical  degree,  and  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  most  other 
subjects),  but  no  sooner  has  he  entered  upon  the  task  than  he 
becomes  suddenly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies,  and  from  sheer 
want  of  nerve  will  stumble  into  the  most  egregious  blunders.  So, 
too,  I have  seen  him  in  the  football  field,  when  some  fatality  has 
placed  the  ball  in  his  hands,  rush  blindly  towards  his  own  goal  line, 
to  the  consternation  of  friend  and  foe.  And  above  all  things,  as  I 
imagine,  it  is  essential  to  success  in  a schoolmaster  that  he  should 
never  lose  his  head.  Readiness  of  resource  is  a quality  more  valuable 
in  his  profession,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  Like  charity,  it  covers 
a multitude  of  sins.  The  teacher  must  be  ever  ready  to  go  back  upon 
his  word,  without  seeming  to  do  so.  Tis  best,  of  course,  to  make 
no  mistakes;  but  not  even  the  schoolmaster  is  infallible,  and  it  must 
often  be  necessary  to  retreat  as  dexterously  as  possible.  The  wise 
man  will  never  be  at  a loss ; he  will  always  leave  a way  open  for 
evasion,  in  case  of  accident. 

The  majority  of  young  men,  on  leaving  the  University,  have  no 
very  clear  idea  of  the  means  by  which  they  intend  to  get  their  living. 
Some  few  have  decided  to  take  orders ; a few  others— sanguine 
men — are  for  trying  the  Bar  ; and  quite  a fair  number  have  already 
begun  to  serve  their  long  apprenticeship  to  medicine.  There  are 
never  many  who  decide  for  themselves  to  take  up  teaching.  It  is 
commonly  fate  that  settles  this  matter.  They  drift  into  school- 
mastering, to  a man,  unless  they  have  some  very  strong  bias  towards 
another  profession,  and,  even  if  they  have,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
they  will  take  up  tuition  for  a time,  at  least.  The  scholastic  pro- 
fession makes  a wide  haul,  and  waifs  and  strays  of  all  sorts  find 
themselves  landed  in  its  net.  It  was  thus  that  Quintus  was  caught. 
His  family  wished  for  higher  things  ; there  was  a living  in  an  uncle’s 
gift,  and  the  incumbent  was  an  old  man.  Quintus  had  no  strong 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  was  a circular  from  some  enter- 
prising scholastic  agent  that  in  all  probability  robbed  the  Church 
of  an  ornament.  Half  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  he  filled  up  the 
form  so  opportunely  offered,  and  in  due  course  received  his  first 
instalment  of  private  and  confidential  notices.  There  were  six  vacant 
posts  mentioned  in  this  first  batch,  and  he  applied  for  the  three 
which  seemed  to  carry  with  them  fairly  reasonable  salaries.  There 
was  no  result,  but  the  game  was  becoming  interesting,  and  Quintus 
pursued  it  with  increased  ardour.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  are 
perpetually  failing,  but  whose  failure  only  has  the  effect  of  irritating 
them  to  further  efforts.  Sooner  or  later  he  was  bound  to  get  some- 
thing, and  in  some  three  months  it  came.  Quintus  is  apt  to  boast  that 
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he  has  applied  for  employment  to  every  school  of  any  mark  in  England, 
and  a good  many  in  the  colonies  ; but  the  bulk  of  these  came  later. 
His  first  appointment  was  the  result  of  a few  hundred  applications 
only,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  did  not  obtain  it  through  the 
agency  at  all,  but  by  the  recommendation  of  a private  friend. 

At  this  first  post  Quintus  remained  for  a year  and  a term.  It  is  the 
longest  period  that  he  has  yet  managed  to  put  in  at  any  establish- 
ment, and  he  is  fond  of  pointing  out  that  he  resigned  his  position  of 
his  own  free  will,  and  that,  had  he  chosen  to  stay,  he  might  be  still 
there  at  the  present  moment.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  by  long 
reiteration  of  this  statement  Quintus  has  now  actually  come  to 
believe  it ; and  in  all  probability  he  is  honestly  of  opinion  by  this 
time  that  the  place  was  unworthy  of  his  talents.  In  fact,  he  professes 
to  believe  that  his  spirit  is  too  adventurous  for  him  to  stay  long  in  any 
one  place.  A year,  at  the  furthest,  is  all  he  can  endure  ; and  even 
then  he  begins  to  feel  the  monotony  somewhat  oppressive.  If  these 
are  indeed  his  principles,  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  carrying 
them  out  to  admiration.  And  I should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  habit  of  constant  change  had  grcwn  upon  him,  and  made 
him  really  restless,  as  the  sailor  gets  in  time  to  love  the  ceaseless 
motion  of  the  sea.  Quintus  was  ever  of  that  happy  turn  of  mind 
that  desires  always  to  make  the  best  of  everything.  He  will  adapt 
himself  to  the  most  awkward  circumstances,  and  find  a ready  ex- 
planation for  the  most  stubborn  facts.  I have  still  by  me  some  half- 
dozen  letters  in  which  he  explained,  at  different  times,  his  reasons 
for  giving  up  various  appointments,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
extremely  plausible.  His  motives  are  commonly  such  as  would  do 
him  credit,  and  with  considerable  art  he  contrives  to  make  the  other 
party  appear  either  knave  or  fool.  It  would  seem  that  there  has 
generally  been  a quarrel  of  some  standing,  arising  in  the  first  place 
from  some  quite  unimportant  matter,  between  Quintus  and  his 
employer ; and  that  the  former  has  been  moved  at  last  to  utter  some 
trenchant  sarcasm  to  which  no  self-respecting  head  master  could 
tamely  submit.  Such  is  the  impression  commonly  conveyed  by 
Knox's  letters.  Against  this  theory,  however,  must  be  set  the  fact 
that  my  friend  possesses  anything  but  a ready  tongue,  and  has  never 
been  known,  except  on  paper,  to  perpetrate  a retort  of  even  the  most 
moderate  description.  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  possesses  a 
fine  feeling  of  independence,  and  when  once  his  blood  is  warmed  to 
battle  he  does  not  hesitate  about  speaking  his  mind  freely.  One 
may  accomplish  a good  deal  in  this  manner  on  occasion.  A home 
truth  is  often  no  mean  substitute  for  repartee,  and  plain  speaking 
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will  discommode  an  adversary — especially  if  his  conscience  be  no't 
quite  clear — as  completely  as  the  most  subtle  retort. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Quintus  is  a singularly  bad 
disciplinarian.  He  is  so  bad  that  one  would  imagine  life  in  school 
to  be  a constant  purgatory  to  him,  and  the  taking  of  a large  form  a 
kind  of  Inferno.  Chance  has  taken  me  now  and  again  into  his  class- 
room when  he  has  been  at  work,  and  the  tumult  has  always  filled 
me  with  an  awed  astonishment.  And  yet  the  curious  thing  is  that 
Quintus  seems  to  have  no  idea  that  his  form  behaves  differently 
from  any  other.  He  is  apt  rather  to  plume  himself  on  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  boys,  and  is  by  no  means  slow  to  offer  advice  on  the 
subject  to  such  of  his  colleagues  as  he  may  deem  inefficient  in  this 
respect.  He  has  a whole  sheaf  of  theories  as  to  punishment ; in  fact, 
one  would  gather  from  his  conversation  that  methods  of  correction 
occupied  all  his  time,  and  that  mere  education  was  left  to  shift  for 
itself  I am  afraid  that  this  is  largely  the  case  with  Quintus.  He 
has  something  of  a fertile  fancy,  and  could  no  doubt  teach  well 
enough  if  his  pupils  would  permit  him  ; but,  as  matters  stand,  he  is 
almost  compelled  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  repressing  insub- 
ordination. This  has  led  him  into  the  devising  of  ingenious  tortures 
which,  however,  are  apt  to  fail  of  their  purpose  through  leaning 
rather  towards  the  comic.  He  has  a weakness,  too,  for  mystifying 
his  pupils— a method  which  is  only  tolerable  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  man.  Thus  I have  heard  him  order  a boy  to  write  out  four 
pages  of  Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide  with  all  the  accents  ; and  when 
he  has  wished  to  terrify  some  thoughtless  youngster  he  has  set  him 
to  learn  by  heart  the  whole  of  the  Seventh  Georgic  or  one  of  the  lost 
books  of  Livy.  For  other  offences  he  has  been  known  to  make  a 
boy  crawl  about  the  room  on  his  hands  and  knees  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  and  these  eccentricities — which  would  be  harmless  enough, 
perhaps,  with  a man  of  unquestioned  authority — have  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate result  that  he  now  finds  it  difficult  to  persuade  his  pupils 
that  he  is  really  in  earnest,  even  when  the  occasion  demands  the 
most  serious  treatment. 

I have  my  doubts  at  times  whether  Quintus  regards  himself 
seriously  as  a schoolmaster  or  no.  He  seems  to  me  to  enter  upon 
his  duties  at  each  new  establishment  that  he  patronises  in  a spirit  of 
easy  carelessness  and  adventure  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  grave 
nature  of  his  position.  There  is  something  unstable  about  his  whole 
method  of  conducting  the  business.  Even  in  his  preliminary  inter- 
views with  a possible  employer  he  will  adopt  an  airy  tone,  as  though 
he  regarded  the  whole  art  of  teaching  as  a jest,  but  had  no  objection 
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to  take  a part  in  the  merry  farce.  With  most  men  this  course  of 
procedure  is  sufficient,  and  he  is  politely  bowed  out ; but  some  few 
have  seen  in  it  the  sportiveness  of  a great  mind — to  their  ultimate 
discomfiture.  Then,  again,  he  must  needs  be  for  ever  testing  his 
theories,,  and  for  not  more  than  a week  together  shall  you  find  him 
employing  the  same  manner  in  school  hours.  He  has  in  his  posses- 
sion some  manual  or  other  treating  of  the  schoolmaster’s  craft,  and 
he  loves  to  experiment  upon  the  numberless  fads  contained  in  this 
pernicious  volume.  I remember  once,  some  years  ago,  that  for  a 
whole  week  he  would  hardly  raise  his  voice  above  a whisper,  because 
he  had  seen  it  stated  in  this  book  of  his  that  it  should  never  be 
necessary  for  the  ideal  teacher  to  speak  louder  in  class  than  in 
ordinary  conversation.  Finding  this  a failure,  he  changed  his  tactics 
and  took  to  feigning  fits  of  rage,  during  which  he  bellowed  like  an 
angry  bullock.  In  the  same  way  he  would  alternately  employ  kind- 
ness and  severity,  taking  spells  of  either  method  for  a week  or  so.  It 
is_not  surprising,  perhaps,  after  all  this  that  his  boys  came  gradually 
to  look  upon  him  as  an  amiable  madman,  and  diverted  all  the  atten- 
tion that  should  have  been  given  to  the  lesson  itself  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted. 

It  is  generally  supposed  in  these  days  that  the  market  is  hope- 
lessly overstocked  in  all  professions,  and  in  the  scholastic  no  less  than 
others  ; and  yet  it  is  not  really  difficult  for  an  ordinary  man  to 
obtain  employment  as  a schoolmaster  when  once  he  has  been  through 
the  mill  and  gained  a little  experience.  Here,  as  ever,  it  is  the  first 
step  that  proves  the  steepest.  Served  by  luck  in  this,  there  are  few 
indeed  who  cannot  go  on  from  place  to  place  in  triumphal  progress. 
So  far  as  I can  see,  there  is  no  reason  why  Quintus  Knox  should  not 
continue  his  tour  of  the  chief  English-speaking  schools  till  dooms- 
day ; and  though  he  has  doubtless  a touch  of  genius  denied  to  the 
generality  of  his  class,  yet  are  there  many  points  in  common  between 
him  and  the  ordinary  failure.  It  seems  a pity  that  he  should  perse- 
vere, for  there  is  something  indomitable  about  the  man  that  might 
well  lead  on  to  success  in  some  other  profession.  ’Tis  possible  that 
he  may  yet  take  orders,  and  step  into  the  shoes  of  that  ancient 
incumbent,  who  is  still  in  possession  of  his  uncle’s  living.  He  has 
confessed  of  late  to  a desire  for  rest  and  retirement — it  is  now  more 
than  a month  since  he  left  his  last  post,  and  he  is  not  displaying 
quite  his  usual  alacrity  in  the  search  for  another.  Soon  he  will  be  here 
— it  is  nearly  his  time  to  pay  me  a visit — and  then  we  shall  talk  over 
his  latest  Parthian  defeat.  I think  I hear  his  step  upon  the  stairs 
even  as  I write.  e.  h.  lacox  watsox. 
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BONFIRES  IN  LONDON  STREETS. 

PUBLIC  bonfires  are  nowadays  usually  reserved  for  the  few  local 
celebrations  of  the  fifth  of  November,  which  are  still  kept  up 
with  some  degree  of  the  ancient  spirit,  and,  more  generally,  for  very 
special  occasions  of  national  interest.  On  the  day  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Guy  Fawkes,  faggots  and  tar-barrels  blaze  merrily  at 
Lewes,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  at  a few  other  places  loyal  to  the 
old  traditions  ; while  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  event  as  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Queen’s  Jubilee  a few  years  ago  gigantic  bonfires 
signalled  the  close  of  that  auspicious  day  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  On  that  evening  in  June  1887  the  chain  of 
fire  might  almost  have  been  described  in  the  words  Macaulay  applied 
to  the  signalling  by  beacon  fires  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  ; for  bonfire  after  bonfire  leapt  heavenward  in  ruddy  blaze 
from  Malvern  to  the  “ Wrekin’s  crest  of  light,”  and  from  the  “stormy 
hills  of  Wales  ” northwards. 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt’s  embattled  pile, 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 

But  such  national  demonstrations  by  fire  are  now  few  and  far 
between. 

In  mediaeval  England  bonfires  were  in  high  favour  as  a means  of 
showing  joy  over  matters  of  both  local  and  national  interest. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  they  were  associated  with  the  relics  of  pagan 
worship,  of  which  traces  are  even  yet  observable  in  many  European 
countries.  The  earliest  bonfires  were  literally  made  of  bones,  and 
were  lighted  on  certain  ecclesiastical  anniversaries,  especially  the 
Eves  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter,  which  had  taken  the  place  of  heathen 
festivals,  and  in  connection  with  which  the  custom  of  leaping  through 
or  over  the  fires  preserved  until  quite  recent  times  the  memory  of 
the  ancient  sanguinary  rites  of  Baal  and  Moloch  worship.  The 
custom  of  lighting  bonfires  on  these  particular  occasions  soon  gave 
rise  to  the  practice  of  celebrating  secular  festivals  in  the  same 
manner,  and  country  places  have  for  ages  been  familiar  with  the 
ruddy  flames  of  the  glowing  pyre  of  faggots,  and  barrels,  and  other 
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inflammable  materials  in  connection  \yith  both  public  and  private 
occasions  of  rejoicing.  But  of  old  these  festal  fires  were  not  confined 
to  village  greens,  to  open  heaths  or  commons,  or  the  tops  of  stately 
hills.  Equally  favourite  places  for  such  demonstrations  were  the 
streets  of  towns,  and  especially  of  the  metropolis.  A bonfire  in  a 
London  street  seems  to  us  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  game  of 
football  that  was  formerly  played  on  every  Shrove  Tuesday  in  the 
streets  of  many  provincial  towns.  And  in  days  when  very  many  of 
the  houses  were  still  built  chiefly  of  wood,  street  bonfires  were  even 
more  dangerous  than  they  would  be  at  the  present  time.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  inflammability  of  their  houses  and  the 
narrowness  of  their  streets,  the  citizens  of  old  London  were  not  to 
baulked  of  their  bonfires. 

There  were  a few  days  every  year  when  these  street  blazes  formed 
part  of  the  regular  programme  of  rejoicing.  The  principal  annual 
saturnalia  of  fire  were  observed  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July,  in  celebration  of  the  feasts  of  the  two  midsummer  saints,  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Peter.  And  very  picturesque  and  pleasant 
were  these  ancient  festivals.  “ In  the  months  of  June  and  July,” 
says  Stow,  “ on  the  vigils  of  festivall  dayes,  and  on  the  same  festival! 
dayes,  in  the  evenings,  after  the  sun-setting,  there  were  usually  made 
bonefires  in  the  streets,  every  man  bestowing  wood  and  labour 
towards  them.”  Well-to-do  citizens  also  placed  tables  outside  their 
doors,  well  furnished  with  meat  and  drink,  at  which  their  friends  and 
neighbours  and  the  passers-by  were  invited  to  regale  themselves. 
The  doors  of  the  houses  were  decorated  with  boughs  of  birch  and  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  St.  John’s  wort,  orpin,  fennel,  white  lilies,  and 
other  blossoms,  while  a general  illumination  of  windows  and  house- 
fronts  completed  the  festal  appearance  of  the  town. 

And  on  St.  John’s  Eve  through  the  midst  of  the  quaint  old  streets, 
fragrant  with  flowers  and  greenery,  and  bright  with  candles,  lamps, 
and  bonfires,  wound  the  famous  marching  watch.  Pike-men  and 
archers,  bill-men  and  gunners,  drummers,  trumpeters,  minstrels,  and 
morris-dancers,  in  motley  and  picturesque  array,  to  the  number  of 
several  thousands,  accompanied  by  almost  as  many  men  carrying 
torches  and  blazing  cressets,  marched  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city.  Erom  the  little  conduit  by  Paul’s  Gate  the  brilliant  pro- 
cession made  its  way  to  West  Cheap,  and  on  through  Cornhill,  by 
Leadenhall  to  Aldgate,  then,  says  Stow,  “ back  down  Eenchurch 
Street,  by  Grass  Church,  about  Grass  Church  conduit,  and  up  Grass 
Church  Street  into  Cornhill,  and  through  it  into  West  Cheap  again.” 
Eeasting  and  rejoicing  were  suspended  while  the  marching  watch 
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passed,  to  the  sound  of  martial  music,  through  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets,  torch  and  cresset  throwing  their  flickering  glare 
along  the  picturesque  fronts  of  the  old  timbered  houses,  and  for  the 
time  almost  extinguishing  the  paler  lights  of  household  lamps  and 
candles.  This  annual  march  of  the  watch  was  greatly  loved  by  the 
citizens  of  old  London.  On  St.  John’s  Eve  1510,  Henry  VIII. 
witnessed  the  show,  disguised  as  a yeoman  of  the  guard,  standing 
with  halbert  on  shoulder  at  the  King’s  Head  in  Cheap.  The  King 
was  so  delighted  that  when  the  march  was  repeated  a night  or  two 
later,  on  St.  Peter’s  Eve,  “he  and  the  Queen  came  royally  riding  to 
the  sayd  place,  and  there,  with  their  nobles,  beheld  the  watch  of  the 
city,  and  returned  in  the  morning.”  Some  years  later,  however,  his 
Majesty  became  alarmed  at  so  great  and  so  warlike  a display  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital,  and  in  1539  the  annual  show 
was  prohibited.  But  although  the  marching  watch  ceased  to  appear 
the  good  citizens  continued  to  celebrate  the  Midsummer  festival  as 
of  yore,  with  decoration  of  houses,  feasting,  merriment,  and  the  in- 
dispensable street  bonfires. 

Stow,  evidently  supposing  that  “bon”  or  “ bone  ” was  derived 
from  the  Latin  bonus ^ good,  says  that  these  fires  were  called  bone- 
fires,  “ as  well  of  amity  amongst  neighbours,  that  being  before  at  con- 
troversie  were  there  by  the  labour  of  others  reconciled,  and  made  of 
bitter  enemies  loving  friends  ; as  also  for  the  vertue  that  a great  fire 
hath,  to  purge  the  infection  of  the  ayre.”  The  last  sentence  does  no 
doubt  point  out  one  possible  benefit  derived  from  the  numerous 
street  fires.  In  old  days,  when  sanitary  arrangements  of  almost  any 
kind  were  practically  non-existent,  and  when,  as  was  only  natural, 
plagues  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  fires  did,  perhaps,  some 
service  in  purifying  the  tainted  air.  Defoe,  in  his  inimitable  “ His- 
tory of  the  Plague,”  tells  us  how  they  were  lighted  systematically  in 
the  streets  of  London  in  1665,  with  a view  to  disinfecting  the  air  and 
abating  the  plague.  The  Lord  Mayor  issued  an  order  that  “ every 
six  houses  on  each  side  of  the  way,  which  will  be  twelve  houses,  are 
to  join  together  to  provide  firing  for  three  whole  nights  and  three 
whole  days,  to  be  made  in  one  great  fire  before  the  door  of  the  mid- 
dlemost inhabitant  ; and  one  or  more  persons  to  be  appointed  to 
keep  the  fire  constantly  burning,  without  suffering  the  same  to  be 
extinguished  or  go  out  all  the  time  aforesaid ; and  this  to  be  observed 
in  all  streets,  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys  ; and  great  care  to  be  taken 
where  the  streets,  courts,  lanes,  and  alleys  are  narrow,  that  the  fires 
may  be  made  of  a proportionable  bigness,  that  so  no  damage  may 
ensue  to  the  houses.”  Many  physicians,  however,  opposed  this 
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wholesale  making  of  bonfires,  declaring  them  to  be  utterly  useless, 
and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  effect  in  restraining 
the  ravages  of  the  plague,  for  the  weekly  total  of  deaths  continued  to 
increase  for  some  weeks  after  the  promulgation  of  the  bonfire  order. 
But  the  notion  that  the  fires  would  purify  the  air  was  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  bonfires  had  been  lit  with  this  end  in  view  on  the  occasion 
of  previous  outbreaks  of  the  plague,  notably  that  which  occurred  in 
1603,  of  which  Thomas  Dekker  has  left  so  vivid  a series  of  pictures 
in  his  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Wonderful  Year.” 

Soon  after  this  1603  visitation  another  annual  bonfire  celebration 
of  a festival  kind  made  its  appearance  in  London  streets.  This 
was  the  display  on  November  5,  when  for  many  years  bonfires 
meant  not  only  danger,  but  uproar.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  a 
favourite  site  for  a great  bonfire  on  this  day.  Even  late  in  the  last 
century  many  dozen  cart-loads  of  fuel  used  to  be  provided  for  this 
gigantic  pyre,  and  the  proceedings  at  night  were  accompanied  by 
much  noise  and  disturbance.  ISIany  other  parts  of  the  town  glowed 
with  the  ruddy  blaze  of  wood  fires.  “ By  ten  o’clock,”  it  is  said, 
“London  was  so  lit  up  by  bonfires  and  fireworks  that  from  the 
suburbs  it  looked  in  one  red  heat.”  In  Puritan  times  such  riotous 
doings  were  frowned  upon,  but  on  the  first  5th  of  November  after  the 
Restoration  Mr.  Pepys  remarked  that  the  day  was  “observed 
exceeding  well  in  the  City  ; and  at  night  great  bonfires  and  fire- 
works.” 

In  addition  to  the  annual  November  and  Midsummer  fires,  and 
those  which  were  lighted  in  times  of  plague  or  general  sickness,  great 
bonfires  were  always  set  blazing  in  the  streets  on  occasions  of  public 
or  national  rejoicing.  The  coronation  of  a king  or  queen,  and  often 
the  anniversary  of  a monarch’s  birthday,  as  well  as  times  of  national 
victory  or  deliverance,  and,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  popular  political 
triumphs,  were  all  celebrated  by  street  fires.  When  Queen  ]Mary  was 
crowned  in  1553  there  were  great  rejoicings,  and  a worthy  citizen 
and  undertaker  named  ^lachyn,  whose  “ Diary  ” has  been  preserved 
for  the  edification  of  modern  readers,  noted  therein  that  at  St.  Paul’s 
the  “ Te  Deum  ” was  performed  “with  song  and  the  organ  playing,” 
that  all  the  bells  throughout  London  were  ringing,  and  “ bone-fyres 
and  tabuls  in  every  street,  and  wyne  and  beere  and  alle,  and  evere 
strette  full  of  bone-fyres,  and  ther  was  money  cast  away.”  It  was  an 
auspicious  beginning  of  an  unhappy  reign. 

During  the  troubled  times  that  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  Civil  War  fires  were  often  lighted  in  the  streets  in  celebration 
of  victories  of  the  popular  party,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
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And  later,  when,  after  some  ten  or  eleven  years’  experience  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  temper  of  the  populace  had  again  changed, 
bonfires  in  the  London  streets  accompanied  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cess which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  his  father’s 
throne.  When  Monk  first  declared  for  a free  Parliament  in  February 
1660  the  public  joy  knew  no  bounds.  “Down  with  the  Rump  ! ” 
was  the  cry  throughout  London.  Wherever  Monk  and  his  soldiers 
went  the  people  cried,  “ God  bless  them  ! ” and  gave  “ extraordinary 
good  words.”  At  night  fires  were  lighted  all  over  the  town,  at  which 
rumps  were  roasted  on  sticks.  Mr.  Pepys  says  that  there  were  four- 
teen bonfires  between  St.  Dunstan’s  and  Temple  Bar  ; and  at  Strand 
Bridge  he  could  at  one  time  count  thirty-one  fires.  In  the  Strand 
itself  there  was  the  same  blaze  of  rejoicing.  On  Ludgate  Hill,  he 
says,  “ at  one  end  of  the  street  you  would  think  there  was  a whole 
lane  on  fire,  and  so  hot  that  we  were  fain  to  keep  on  the  further 
side.”  The  same  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  several  nights. 

A few  days  later,  when  the  Parliament  had  accepted  the  situation, 
and  had  appointed  Monk  general  of  all  their  forces,  the  city  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  delirious  with  joy.  Mr.  Pepys  says,  “ Here  out 
of  the  window  it  was  a most  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  city  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  a glory  about  it,  so  high  was  the  light  of  the 
bonfires,  and  so  thick  round  the  City  ; and  the  bells  rang  everywhere.” 
It  was  really  wonderful  that  London,  amidst  the  general  joy,  did  not 
perish  in  a general  conflagration,  as  so  large  a part  of  it  did  in  the 
Great  Fire  a few  years  later.  When  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  King  should  return,  the  fires  again  blazed  up,  and  crowds  of 
excited  loyalists  surrounded  them,  drinking  the  King’s  health  upon 
their  knees,  which  even  the  loyal  Mr.  Pepys  thought  was  a little  too 
much.  Similar  demonstrations  accompanied  the  actual  arrival  of 
Charles  H.  \ but  for  his  queen  there  was  little  popular  enthusiasm. 
On  the  night  of  her  coming  to  London  it  was  observed  that  only 
three  fires  were  lighted.  The  good  citizens  might  well,  indeed, 
have  been  weary  of  their  nightly  blazes  ; but  when  the  coronation 
took  place,  a few  months  later,  there  were  again  great  fires,  and  much 
excited  health-drinking  on  loyal  knees.  Little  more  than  a year 
later,  in  1662,  the  King’s  birthday  was  duly  observed  with  bonfires; 
but  Londoners  were  already  beginning  to  be  disillusioned,  and  the 
fires  were  “ nothing  to  the  great  number  that  was  heretofore  at  the 
burning  of  the  Rump  ; ” while,  as  for  the  Queen’s  birthday,  fires 
were  only  lighted  by  the  constables,  on  the  imperative  order  of  the 
Lord  Mayor — a rejoicing  to  order  which  our  genial  diarist  thought, 
rightly  enough,  was  a “ poor  thing  to  be  forced  to  be  commanded.” 
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The  enthusiasm  for  the  Stuarts  quickly  declined,  and  thirty  years 
after  the  citizens  had  roasted  rumps  in  Cheapside  and  the  Strand, 
and  had  madly  drunk  healths  upon  their  knees  and  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse  for  King  Charles,  Londoners  were  celebrating  in  more 
sober  fashion  their  final  deliverance  from  the  ill-starred  House  of 
Stuart. 

In  Georgian  times  London  skies  were  often  reddened  by  the 
glare  of  bonfires  on  the  King’s  birthday,  as  in  older  days  ; but  such 
fires  were  fewer  in  number,  and  were  more  often  built  in  the  squares 
and  open  spaces  of  the  town  than  in  the  streets.  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  was  a favourite  place  for  these  demonstrations  of  loyalty, 
which,  like  the  5th  of  November  celebrations,  were  often  accom- 
panied by  riot  and  disturbance.  A newspaper  of  May  31,  1718,  thus 
describes  the  keeping  of  the  King’s  birthday  in  that  year  : “ On 
Wednesday  night  a great  mob  gathered  about  a bonfire  made  before 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  House,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  flung  the 
faggots  about  the  Fields,  and  at  the  windows,  whereupon  several 
gentlemen  of  the  Duke’s  servants  came  out  with  drawn  swords,  and 
wounded  several  of  the  mob  ; a poor  woman  had  her  eye  struck  out 
with  a fire-stick.” 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  such  incentives  to  riot  and  uproar 
should  be  swept  out  of  existence.  However  picturesque  and  pleasant 
they  may  have  been  in  earlier  times,  when  the  city  was  small  and 
the  population  comparatively  scanty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  later  days  bonfires  could  hardly  be  anywhere  more  thoroughly  out 
of  place  than  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  a crowded  metropolis. 
The  glare  of  London  lights  now  nightly  illumines  the  skies  for  many 
miles  around  the  capital,  as,  in  smaller  measure,  the  reflection  of 
many  bonfires  used  to  proclaim  the  rejoicings  of  the  citizens  to  the 
surrounding  country  ; but  the  bonfires  themselves  have  disappeared 
from  London  streets  as  finally  and  as  irrevocably  as  the  glimmering 
lights  of  candle  and  lamp  that  preceded  the  blaze  of  gas  and 
electricity. 
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The  supreme  literary  achievement  of  Pope’s  age  was  the  polish- 
ing of  the  heroic  couplet.  In  Pope’s  own  hands  this  form  of 
verse  became  an  instrument  of  marvellous  precision  and  beauty, 
lending  itself  with  unique  effect  to  rhetorical  point  and  finish.  Our 
earlier  literature  no  doubt  contains  many  poems  in  this  measure,  but 
in  Pope’s  time  new  and  characteristic  features  were  added,  and  these 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  and  appraise.  For  this  purpose  Vve  must 
first  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  earlier  forms  of  the  heroic  couplet. 
This  is  the  metre  of  most  of  the  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  regularity,  smoothness,  variety  of  pause,  and  delicacy 
of  rhyme. 

This  passeth  yeer  by  yeer,  and  day  by  day. 

Til  it  fel  oones,  in  a morne  of  May, 

That  Emelie,  that  fairer  was  to  seene 
Than  is  the  lilie  on  hir  stalke  grene, 

And  fresscher  than  the  May  with  floures  newe  — 

For  with  the  rose  colour  strof  hire  hewe, 

I not  which  was  the  fayrere  of  hem  two — 

Er  it  were  day,  as  was  hire  wone  to  do, 

Sche  was  arisen,  and  al  ready  dight  ; 

For  May  wol  han  no  sloggardye  anight. 

Curiously  enough  this  finely-developed  versification  was  little 
used  and  with  small  effect  by  Chaucer’s  contemporaries  and 
successors.  We  do  not  recognise  the  Chaucerian  movement  in  lines 
like  these  from  Gawain  Douglas  : — 

And  blissful  blossoms  in  the  bloomed  yard 
Submits  their  heads  in  the  young  sun’s  safeguard  : 

Ive  leaves  rank  o’erspread  the  barmkin  wall  ; 

The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikes  all. 

Nor  is  the  Chaucerian  movement  to  be  recognised  in  the  couplet  as 
handled  by  the  Elizabethans.  Easy  flow  is  the  main  feature  of 
Jonson’s  sweet  lines  : — 

I do  remember,  Marian,  I have  oft 

With  pleasure  kist  my  lambs  and  puppies  soft  ; 

And  once  a dainty,  fine  roe-fawn  I had. 

Of  whose  outskipping  bounds  I was  as  glad 
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As  of  my  health  ; and  him  I oft  would  kiss ; 

Yet  had  his  no  such  sting  or  pain  as  this  ; 

They  never  prick’d  or  hurt  my  heart ; and  for 
They  were  so  blunt  and  dull,  I wish  no  more. 

But  this  that  hurts  and  pricks  doth  please  ; this  sweet 
Mingled  with  sour,  I wish  again  to  meet : 

And  that  delay,  methinks,  most  tedious  is 
That  keeps  or  hinders  me  of  Karol’s  kiss. 

The  same  free,  “ run-on  ” verse  is  found  in  Marlowe,  Chapman, 
Hall,  Donne,  and  others.  This  licence,  this  drawing  out  of  the  sense 
from  line  to  line,  is,  in  the  hands  of  a poet,  a fertile  liberty,  but,  in 
the  hands  of  a poetaster,  it  tends  to  yield  somewhat  invertebrate 
verse.  There  is  a strong  contrast  between  the  nervelessness  of 
Crashaw’s  lines — 

It  is  love’s  great  artillery 

Which  here  contracts  itself,  and  comes  to  lie 

Close  couch’d  in  your  white  bosom,  and  from  thence. 

As  from  a snowy  fortress  of  defence. 

Against  the  ghostly  foe  to  take  your  part. 

And  fortify  the  hold  of  your  chaste  heart, 

and  the  sharp  ring  of  Waller’s  “Verses  on  a War  with  Spain  ” : — 

Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road. 

Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode, 

Whose  ready  sails  with  every  wind  can  fly. 

And  make  a covenant  with  the  inconstant  sky  ; 

Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root. 

We  tread  on  billows  with  a steady  foot. 

Comparing  Waller’s  lines  with  Crashaw’s,  we  note  that,  in  the 
second  passage,  each  couplet  gives  a complete  meaning ; that  the 
lines,  if  somewhat  mechanical,  are  neat  and  clean  cut,  and  that 
there  is  a desire  to  secure  point  by  the  play  of  antithesis.  We 
remark  the  same  qualities  in  the  more  highly  finished  verse  of 
Pope  : — 

Search,  then,  the  ruling  passion  : there,  alone. 

The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known  ; 

The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 

Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 

The  fashion  set  by  Waller  became  predominant  and  exclusive,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  turned  out  thousands  on  thousands  of  skilfully 
constructed  heroic  couplets.  The  superficial  merits  of  this  form  of 
verse  attract  the  ear,  even  when  the  contents  are  nonsense.  Take 
for  example  Thackeray’s  “ Timbuctoo.” 

The  day  shall  come  when  Albion’s  self  shall  feel 
Stern  Afric’s  wrath,  and  writhe  ’neath  Afric’s  steel. 
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I see  her  tribes  the  hill  of  glory  mount, 

And  sell  their  sugars  on  their  own  account  ; 

While  round  her  throne  the  prostrate  nations  come, 

Sue  for  her  rice,  and  barter  for  her  rum. 

This  is,  of  course,  mere  fooling,  but  Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  his 
“ Botanic  Garden  ” in  sober  earnest ; — 

Hail,  adamantine  steel  ! magnetic  lord  ! 

King  of  the  prow,  the  ploughshare,  and  the  sword  ! 

True  to  the  pole,  by  thee  the  pilot  guides 
His  steady  helm  amid  the  struggling  tides  ; 

Braves  with  broad  sail  th’  immeasurable  sea, 

Cleaves  the  dark  air,  and  asks  no  star  but  thee. 

The  next  four  lines  treat  of  the  ploughshare,  the  succeeding  four 
of  the  sword.  When  the  heroic  couplet  had  become  an  electuary 
for  conveying  instruction,  it  had  evidently  exhausted  its  poetic  use- 
fulness, and  might  fitly  make  way  for  new  verse-forms.  These, 
however,  do  not  belong  here.  I return  to  the  heroic  couplet  as  used 
by  Pope. 

Professor  Minto  has  remarked  that  “five-accent  couplets  are 
more  suited  for  comedy  and  the  comic  epic  than  for  tragedy  and 
the  grand  epic.”  This  distinction,  which  is  sound  and  valuable,  is 
an  excellent  guide  to  the  appraising  of  Pope.  In  the  ever  delightful 
“ Rape  of  the  Lock,”  the  polished  verse  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  subject  matter  ; in  the  satiric  poems  the  finished  balance  and 
point  of  the  expression  sends  every  thrust  home. 

Much  they  extoll’d  his  pictures,  much  his  seat. 

And  flatter’d  every  day,  and  some  days  eat  ; 

Till,  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days, 

He  paid  some  bards  with  port,  and  some  with  praise  ; 

For  some  a dry  rehearsal  was  assign’d. 

And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 

Dryden  alone  (what  wonder?)  came  not  nigh, 

Dryden  alone  escap’d  this  judging  eye  : 

But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve. 

He  help’d  to  bury  whom  he  help’d  to  starve. 

In  the  didactic  poems  the  verse  is  equally  effective  : the  epigram- 
matic compactness  of  the  lines  is  in  complete  keeping  with  the 
character  of  these  works,  which  are  rather  collections  of  maxims 
than  sequacious  expositions.  And,  to  go  a step  further,  we  feel  that 
the  couplet  is  on  a level  with  the  glittering  rhetoric  of  the  “ Messiah,” 
and  the  lofty  eloquence  that  closes  the  “ Dunciad  ” : — 

Lo  ! thy  dread  empire,  Chaos,  is  restored  ; 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word  ; 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch,  lets  the  curtain  fall. 

And  universal  darkness  buries  ail. 
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But  let  us  test  its  power  to  express  the  deepest  emotions,  to  inspire 
what  Aristotle  calls  pity  and  terror.  Hear  how  Pope  threatens  the 
“ mean  deserter  of  a brother’s  blood  ” : — 

Thus,  if  eternal  justice  rules  the  ball,  * 

Thus  shall  your  wives,  and  thus  your  children  fall ; 

On  all  the  line  a sudden  vengeance  waits. 

And  frequent  herses  shall  besiege  your  gates. 

This  is  hardly  more  impressive  than 

Cursed  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life. 

The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 

and  seems  to  show  that  the  neat,  carefully  balanced  couplet  is  in- 
adequate to  express  strong  feeling.  We  listen  in  vain  for  the 
momentous  swell  of  Milton’s  sonnet — 

Avenge,  O Lord,  thy  slaughter’d  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

or  for  the  threatening  roll  of  Southey’s  ode — 

Who  counsels  peace  at  this  momentous  hour, 

When  God  hath  given  deliverance  to  the  oppress’d 
And  to  the  injured  pow’er  ? 

This  insufficiency  of  the  heroic  couplet  is  equally  manifest  when  the 
feeling  to  be  expressed  is  tender  and  pathetic  : — 

So  peaceful  rests,  without  a stone  or  name. 

What  once  had  beauty,  titles,  wealth,  and  fame. 

How  lov’d,  how  honour’d  once,  avails  thee  not, 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot ; 

A heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee, 

’Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 

The  coldness  of  these  lines  is  not  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  pains  had 
been  taken  with  the  expression.  If  we  read  Landor’s  equally  artistic 
lines  on  the  death  of  Rose  Aylmer,  where  almost  the  same  sentiments 
appear,  we  hear  a more  thrilling  note  : — 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptred  race  ! 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine  ! 

What  every  virtue,  every  grace  ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  heroic  couplet  in  the  brilliant  rhetorical 
form  it  received  at  the  hands  of  Pope  enhances  the  effect  of  most  of 
Pope’s  writing,  but  serves  to  conceal  the  intrinsic  poetry  of  com- 
positions like  the  “ Elegy  ” and  the  “ Eloisa  to  Abelard.” 

If  we  proceed  now  to  inquire  what  kind  of  poems  Pope  wrote,  we 
find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a very  thorny  question — the  question, 
namely,  of  the  precise  nature  of  poetry.  For  Pope  can  hardly 
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be  placed  in  any  of  the  three  recognised  poetic  classes — the  lyric,  the 
epic,  the  dramatic.  Not  that  he  stands  wholly  outside  them  all,  as 
he  stood  in  his  dream  of  the  Temple  of  Fame,  “ betwixt  earth,  seas, 
and  skies,”  for  I do  not  hold  with  those  who  say  Pope  is  not  a poet 
at  all.  The  difficulty  arises  because  Pope’s  claim  to  the  name 
poet  rests  almost  entirely  on  his  style,  and  because  his  subjects^ 
while  they  have  points  of  contact  with  each  of  the  poetic  classes, 
do  not  pronouncedly  and  decisively  belong  to  any  one  of  them.  At 
this  stage  it  is  in  place  to  ask  what  are  the  subjects  proper  to 
poetry. 

“The  Poet,”  said  Wordsworth,  in  the  famous  preface,  “ought 
especially  to  take  care  that,  whatever  passions  he  communicates  to 
his  reader,  those  passions,  if  his  reader’s  mind  be  sound  and  vigorous, 
should  always  be  accompanied  with  an  overbalance  of  pleasure.” 
But  the  pleasure  is  distinct  from  that  which  accompanies  the  grati- 
fication of  an  appetite,  or  the  securing  of  some  personal  advantage. 
It  is  pure  and  refined,  free  from  animalism  and  selfishness.  This 
unalloyed  pleasure  is  yielded  by  poetry  that  conveys  the  distinctive 
delights  of  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

is  exquisitely  poetical,  and  the  same  praise  belongs  to  Pope’s  line — 

And  the  hush’d  waves  glide  softly  to  the  shore. 

The  pleasures  proper  to  the  other  senses  have  animal  adjuncts  that 
make  them  less  suitable  to  poetry,  though  Keats  proves  abundantly 
how  far  they  may  be  idealised  by  poetic  refinement. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth  and  lavendered. 

While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd  ; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon  ; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 

From  Fez  ; and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 

From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 

Compare  with  this  a stroke  of  realistic  coarseness — 

The  brawny  spearman  let  his  cheek 
Bulge  with  the  unswallow’d  piece, 

where  Tennyson  deliberately  throws  in  a hard,  unpoetic  touch. 
Poetry,  however,  is  not  restricted  to  the  sensuous  : supremely  beauti- 
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ful  as  the  “Faery  Queene”  is,  it  does  not  represent  the  highest 
achievement  of  poetic  art.  The  ear  is  ravished  by  lines  like  these : — 
And  more,  to  lulle  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down. 

And  ever  drizzling  raine  upon  the  loft, 

Mixt  with  a murmuring  winde,  much  like  the  sowme 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  people’s  troublous  cryes, 

As  still  are  wont  t’  annoy  the  walled  towne. 

Might  there  be  heard  ; but  careless  Quiet  lyes 
Wrapt  in  eternall  silence,  farre  from  enemies, 

but  they  do  not  fill  the  soul  like  lines  of  greater  argument — like  the 
majestic  opening  of  “ Paradise  Lost  ” : — 

Of  man’s  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 

Sing,  Heavenly  Muse. 

The  greatest  poetry  deals  with  the  greatest  themes  : it  appeals  to  our 
deepest  emotion,  it  responds  to  our  intellectual  cravings,  and  inflames 
us  as  with  the  fire  of  oratory.  Yet  withal  it  remains  poetry — it  does 
not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  teacher  or  the  orator,  its  specific  and 
characteristic  end  is  to  make  whatsoever  subject  it  adorns  a source  of 
pure  and  noble  pleasure,  by  redeeming  it  from  pain  and  the  soilure 
of  grossness  and  self-regard.  This  admits  of  ample  and  minute 
discussion  and  of  full  exemplification ; but  one  illustration  must 
suffice : — 

Then  mark’d  astronomers  with  keener  eyes 
The  moon’s  refulgent  journey  through  the  skies  ; 

Watch’d  the  swift  comets  urge  their  blazing  cars. 

And  weigh’d  the  sun  with  his  revolving  stars. 

This  is  certainly  not  poetry,  nor  is  it  very  satisfactory  as  information. 
If  we  turn  from  Darwin  to  Tennyson,  we  see  with  what  poetic  fitness 
the  latter  can  use  scientific  materials — 

While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long  had  drawn 
Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  wither’d  leaf 
And  makes  it  earth,  hiss’d  each  at  other’s  ear 
What  shall  not  be  recorded. 

Or,  to  make  the  contrast  sharper  by  keeping  to  astronomy,  listen  to 
Addison’s  fine  stanza  : — 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  ; 

And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth. 

I now  turn  to  Pope’s  writings,  and  take  up  first  the  descriptive 
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poems.  The  “Pastorals”  may  be  dismissed  with  the  remark  that 
their  poverty  of  material  should  not  prevent  one  from  enjoying  the 
polished  and  pleasing  verse  : — 

Thyrsis,  the  music  of  that  murm’ring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  you  sing. 

Nor  rivers  winding  thro’  the  vales  below, 

So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow. 

“The  design  of  ‘Windsor  Forest,’”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “is  evidently 
derived  from  ‘ Cooper’s  Hill,’  with  some  attention  to  Waller’s  poem 
on  ‘ The  Park  ’ ; but  Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchanging  description,  narra- 
tive, and  morality.”  All  this  may  be  conceded  without  admitting 
that  the  poem  succeeds  in  conveying  to  us  the  natural  charms  of 
the  Forest.  It  “ has  the  merits  both  of  dignity  and  of  variety,”  but 
it  sadly  lacks  the  true  note  of  nature-poetry.  What  hearty  lover  of 
woodland  scenery  could  have  written  this — 

Here  waving  groves  a chequer’d  scene  display. 

And  part  admit,  and  part  exclude  the  day  : 

As  some  coy  ny77iph  her  lover’s  %varm  address. 

Nor  quite  mdulges,  nor  can  quite  repress  ? 

The  second  couplet  is  atrocious.  Take  again  the  passage 

Here  in  full  light  the  russet  plains  extend  ; 

There  wrapt  in  clouds  the  blueish  hills  ascend. 

Ev’n  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes. 

And  ’midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise, 

That  crown’d  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn, 

Like  verdant  isles,  the  sable  waste  adorn. 

The  colouring  here  is  ambitious  and  striking,  yet  it  lacks  something  : 
it  does  not,  like  Wordsworth’s,  bring  us  into  the  very  presence  of 
nature — 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain’s  head, 

A freshening  lustre  mellow 
Through  all  the  long  green  fields  has  spread. 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 

The  eye  looks  through  the  page  where  such  w'ords  are  written,  and 
rests  with  calm  delight  on  the  landscape  itself.  We  may  test  Pope 
in  another  way.  A brilliant  passage  in  “ Windsor  Forest  ” describes 
the  death  of  a pheasant  ; — 

See  ! from  the  bralce  the  w’hirring  pheasant  springs. 

And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings  : 

Short  is  his  joy  ; he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 

Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 

Ah  ! what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes. 

His  purple  crest,  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold. 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  like  gold  ? 
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Poetry,  according  to  Wordsworth,  “ takes  its  origin  from  emotion 
recollected  in  tranquillity,”  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  say  Pope 
never  felt  for  the  dying  bird,  but  it  would  be  right  to  say  that  the 
reader  does  not  feel  for  it,  that  the  feeling  excited  by  the  passage  is 
admiration  for  the  poet’s  technique.  Compare  Burns’s  treatment  of 
a similar  situation — 

Go,  live,  poor  wanderer  of  the  wood  and  field, 

The  bitter  little  that  of  life  remains  ; 

No  more  the  thickening  brakes  and  verdant  plains 
To  thee  shall  home,  or  food,  or  pastime  yield. 

Seek,  mangled  wretch,  some  place  of  wonted  rest. 

No  more  of  rest,  but  now  thy  dying  bed  1 
The  sheltering  rushes  whistling  o’er  thy  head. 

The  cold  earth  with  thy  bloody  bosom  prest. 

There  is  a pretty  moonlight  passage  in  Pope’s  translation  of  the 
Thebais  of  Statius — 

’Twas  now  the  time  when  Phcebus  yields  to  night. 

And  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  light. 

Wide  o’er  the  world  in  solemn  pomp  she  drew. 

Her  airy  chariot  hung  with  pearly  dew  ; 

All  birds  and  beasts  lie  hush’d  ; sleep  steals  away 
The  wild  desires  of  men  and  toils  of  day, 

And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air, 

A sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care. 

But  compare  this  with  one  Shakespearean  line — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank, 

and  we  see  that  it  is  without  the  inner  feeling  that  marks  real  nature 
poetry. 

What  may  be  called  the  sentimental  poems  also  suffer  from 
excess  of  finish  ; the  style  obscures  the  sentiment.  This  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  “ Elegy,”  and  “ Eloisa  to 
Abelard  ” is  open  to  the  same  objection.  The  grief  that  longs  for 
death  is  hardly  apparent  in  Eloisa’s  language  as  it  appears  in  Pope — 

I come,  I come  ! prepare  your  roseate  bow’rs. 

Celestial  palms,  and  ever-blooming  flow’rs. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I go, 

Where  flames  refin’d  in  breasts  seraphic  glow. 

As  an  expression  of  strong  feeling,  this  is  tame  and  feeble,  and 
comes  far  short  of  affecting  us  like  the  exceeding  bitter  cry  of 
Constance — 

Misery’s  love, 

O,  come  to  me  ! 

But,  after  all,  descriptive  and  sentimental  writing  does  not  form  a 
large  part  of  Pope’s  poetry.  The  great  bulk  of  his  work  is  didactic 
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and  satiric,  and  here  the  heroic  couplet  is  in  the  most  perfect  keeping. 
He  also  wrote  some  other  kinds  of  verse,  but  these,  with  one  illus- 
trious exception,  I shall  refer  to  only  for  incidental  illustration.  “The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,”  however,  deserves  separate  mention : in  its  class 
it  is  unsurpassable.  The  trifling  affair  on  which,  at  Caryll’s  sugges- 
tion, Pope  wrote  his  burlesque,  becomes  the  basis  of  a poem  whose 
conception,  machinery,  incidents,  and  verse  are  all  alike  admirable. 
At  the  very  outset  Pope  catches  the  light,  airy  tone,  and  makes  his 
points  with  the  neat,  delicate  touch,  proper  to  the  mock  heroic  at  its 
best,  and  throughout  the  poem  he  shows  the  same  easy  mastery  of 
his  subject  and  himself.  If  any  critic  chooses  to  argue,  as  Taine 
does,  that  Pope  is  in  deadly  earnest,  and  is  really  in  a satirical 
humour,  he  can,  no  doubt,  point  to  passages  that  plausibly  support 
his  contention,  and  harmonise  in  some  degree  at  least  with  the 
general  tone  of  Pope’s  more  bitter  verses  ; but  this  is  to  forget  that 
the  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots,  that  Pope,  even  in  a playful 
mood,  does  not  cease  to  be  a “ portentous  cub,”  and  that  in  sportive 
moments  he  is  like  puss  herself,  and  cannot  consent  wholly  to  hide 
his  claws.  In  fact,  “ The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ” shows  us  a dangerous 
satirist  condescending  to  the  gayest  persiflage^  but  necessarily 
reminding  us  now  and  again  of  the  rock  whence  he  was  hewn.  The 
banter  is  skilfully  varied.  The  mock  heroic  tone  is  exactly  caught  in 
the  description  of  the  Baron’s  sacrifice  : — 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implor’d 
Propitious  heav’n,  and  every  power  ador’d, 

But  chiefly  Love — to  Love  an  altar  built 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt. 

There  lay  three  garters,  half  a pair  of  gloves, 

And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves  ; 

With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre, 

And  breathes  three  am’rous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 
Soon  to  obtain,  and  long  possess  the  prize  ; 

The  pow’rs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pray’r, 

The  rest,  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

There  is  a touch  of  broad  farce  in  these  lines  : — 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 

A charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 

The  Gnomes  direct,  to  ev’ry  atom  just, 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust. 

Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o’erflows. 

And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 

A couplet  like — 

Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heav’n  are  cast, 

When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe  their  last. 
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reminds  us  of  who  is  unbending  for  our  entertainment  ; and  I admit 
there  is  enough  of  this  tone  to  have  justified  the  lady  in  objecting  to 
be  quizzed  with  quite  such  a lordly  air,  but  Pope  did  not  mean  to  be 
ill-natured  when  he  wrote  this  charming  trifle. 

The  didactic  poems  would  lead  to  a long  and  perplexed  discus- 
sion if  they  were  gravely  analysed  and  criticised  as  a system  of 
instruction  ; but  to  this  course  there  are  two  sufficient  objections  : 
first,  critics  have  shown  that  Pope  really  has  not  a reasoned  system 
of  philosophy,  that  he  merely  poetises  philosophic  fragments  ; 
secondly,  it  is  not  the  business  of  literary  criticism  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  philosophy,  though  it  may  consider  how  far  in  any  given 
case  they  lend  themselves  to  literary  effect.  No  doubt  the  “ Essay 
on  Criticism  ” is,  both  in  form  and  in  substance,  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  litterateur,  but  the  exposition  of  the  canons  of  criticism, 
like  the  exposition  of  the  abstract  doctrines  of  ontology  and  ethics, 
hardly  lends  itself  to  high  poetry,  though  it  is  capable  of  artistic 
expression.  So  that,  ultimately,  the  whole  body  of  Pope’s  didactic 
verse  belongs  to  poetics  in  virtue  of  form  alone.  His  opinions  on 
metaphysics,  conduct,  and  aesthetics  are  in  another  category.  With 
regard  to  the  form  of  his  didactic  poetry,  there  is  not  room 
for  two  opinions  as  to  its  excellence.  The  lines  have  been  polished 
and  refined  till  they  are  positively  brilliant ; their  lustre  may  be 
somewhat  metallic,  but  it  is  unmistakably  real  and  effective.  The 
expression  has  been  pruned  till  it  is  the  ideal  of  succinct  epigram- 
matic utterance  ; indeed,  one  could  adduce  cases  where  compression 
has  been  so  eagerly  sought  that  grammar  and  even  sense  have  been 
sacrificed.  The  lines  are  crowded  with  the  artifices  of  rhetoric — • 
with  balance,  the  condensed  sentence,  contrast,  and  epigram  ; while, 
considered  merely  as  lines,  they  are  open  only  to  one  objection,  a 
certain  monotony  in  the  fall  of  the  pause 

Our  depths  who  fathoms,  or  our  shallows  finds, 

Quick  whirls,  and  shifting  eddies,  of  our  minds  ? 

On  human  actions  reason  tho’  you  can, 

It  may  be  Reason,  but  it  is  not  Man  : 

His  Principle  of  action  once  explore, 

That  instant  ’tis  his  Principle  no  more  : 

Like  following  life  thro’  creatures  you  dissect. 

You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect, 

“ If,”  says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  “ the  test'  of  poetry  were  the  power 
of  expressing  a theory  more  closely  and  pointedly  than  prose,  such 
writing  would  take  a very  high  place.”  This  remark  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  relativity,  for  we  at  once  ask,  expressing  a theory  to 
whom  ? Emerson  observes  that  “ the  correspondence  of  Pope  and 
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Swift  describes  mankind  around  them  as  monsters,”  and  we  may 
take  it  that  Pope  did  not  trouble  himself  to  bring  his  meaning 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  man  in  the  street,  that  he  wrote 
for  that  society  in  which  he  himself,  Bolingbroke,  and  Swift  were 
prominent — for  those,  in  fact,  that  already  knew  all  he  had  to  say 
to  them,  but  were  willing  to  be  interested  in  a brilliant  re-statement 
of  their  philosophic  commonplaces.  But  this  view  of  the  case  forth- 
with robs  the  poems  of  all  practical  value  as  didactics,  for  they  cannot 
be  said  to  instruct  if  they  appeal  only  to  those  that  need  no  instruc- 
tion. They  could  be  proved  to  be  almost  useless  as  a means  of 
instructing  those  that  do  need  instruction.  It  might  be  said  of  the 
authors  of  the  Pope  school  that  “ instead  of  writing  to  express 
things,  they  write  to  say  them  well.”  And  they  hit  the  mark.  Pope 
cannot  be  accused  of  being 

Pleas’d  with  a work  where  nothing’s  just  or  fit, 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

The  “ Essay  on  Criticism,”  for  example,  is,  to  those  familiar  with 
the  matters  treated,  a delightful  review  of  the  subject. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare. 

Yet  there’s  a happiness  as  well  as  care. 

Music  resembles  Poetry  ; in  each 

Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 

And  which  a master-hand  alone  can  reach. 

If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end), 

Some  lucky  Licence  answer  to  the  full 
Th’  intent  propos’d,  that  Licence  is  a rule. 

This  is  accepted  doctrine,  but  we  admire  Pope’s  way  of  putting  it. 
The  “ Essay  on  Criticism  ” deals  with  a subject  familiar  to  Pope,  and 
hence  leaves  a deeper  impression  of  sincerity  than  the  philosophical 
poems,  where  we  suspect  at  times  that  Pope  is  somewhat  out  of  his 
depth.  And  even  when  we  do  not  suspect  that,  we  are  apt  to  think 
the  author’s  heart  is  more  in  the  expression  than  in  the  sentiment. 
Take  an  example — 

Honour  and  state  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies. 

Is  Pope  in  downright  earnest  here  ? as  much  in  earnest  as  Burns  in 
the  independent  cry — 

The  pith  o’  sense,  and  pride  o’  worth. 

Are  higher  rank  than  a’  that  ? 

Or  is  he  giving  a neat  turn  to  a pious  opinion,  intended  for  discussion 
among  philosophers,  not  for  practical  application  ? Again  and  again, 
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when  we  come  across  sentiments  like  that  written  in  the  Twickenham 
grotto — 

Let  such,  such  only  tread  this  sacred  floor, 

Who  dare  to  love  their  country,  and  be  poor, 

we  have  the  feeling  that  Pope  is  merely  posturing,  that  he  has  not 
come  to  close  quarters  with  the  ideas  hypostatised  in  the  words  that 
fall  so  neatly  from  his  pen. 

But  we  have  no  such  doubt  about  the  satiric  poems ; there  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  says  it  with  the  most  perfect  point  and 
finish.  Now,  satire  is  not  a poetic  subject,  because  it  gluts  a malevo- 
lent emotion.  Malevolence,  it  may  be  truly  urged,  really  underlies 
the  sublime  and  every  other  variety  of  the  literary  quality  called 
strength;  but  in  poetry  the  emotion  is  subdued,  restrained,  and 
garnished,  whereas  in  satire  it  openly  flaunts  itself.  Yet,  if  we  can 
detach  ourselves  from  sympathy  with  the  victim,  we  may  admire  the 
brilliance  and  the  art  of  the  onset.  The  masterly  lines  on  Addison 
are  in  point.  No  one  can  help  admiring  the  keenness  and  skill  of 
the  satire,  the  deadly  rapidity  of  every  thrust,  the  fine  art  with  which 
Pope  admits  Addison’s  virtues,  and  thus  emphasises  the  exposure  of 
his  shortcomings.  And  this  admiration  is  possible  both  to  those 
that  see  in  Addison  a calm,  immaculate  figure,  intangible  by  any 
venom,  and  to  those  that  maintain  the  real  malice  of  Thackeray’s 
kindly,  genial  humourist.  But  Pope’s  attack  is  not  always  made  in 
the  same  way.  At  times  it  has  the  cold  self-possession  of  the 
Addison  passage  ; at  times  it  is  more  eager,  as  in  the  famous  portrait 
of  Sporus  ; at  times  it  takes  the  form  of  unrestrained  coarseness,  as 
in  parts  of  the  “ Dunciad.”  There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  the 
Dunciad  ” where  Pope  seems  to  grasp  with  both  hands  the  filth  of 
the  streets  and  hurl  it  at  the  votaries  of  Dulness,  But  whatever  form 
the  attack  may  take,  it  is  always  strong,  effective,  and  finished,  even 
though  the  reader  may  regret 

in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms. 

Pope’s  claim  to  poetic  rank  lies,  then,  in  the  excellence  of 
his  form.  We  can  produce  passages,  like  that  on  Buckingham  in 
the  third  Moral  Essay,  which  possess  intrinsic  poetic  merit,  but  they 
are  not  numerous;  while  we  can  produce  passage  after  passage  where 
the  splendid  workmanship  proclaims  the  artist  and  provokes  admira- 
tion. In  what  has  already  been  said  I have  drawn  attention  to  the 
characteristics  of  Pope’s  technique — a technique  so  admirable  in  its 
kind  that  to  refuse  to  admire  it  is  wantonly  to  limit  the  area  of  artistic 
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pleasure.  Nor,  although  its  excellences  are  so  pronounced,  is  it  to 
be  sneered  at  as  mechanical.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  reminds  us  that 
imitation  of  Pope  has  not  won  Pope’s  immortality  ; it  is  easy  to 
reproduce  the  externals  of  Pope’s  manner,  but  not  that  quality 
“ beyond  the  reach  of  art  ” which  individualises  Pope  and  eludes 
appropriation  The  compactness  and  the  point  of  Pope’s  best  work 
are  as  far  beyond  imitation  as  they  are  beyond  praise.  His  constant 
straining  after  language  effects  is  usually  guided  by  sound  taste  ; he 
noticeably  avoids  the  circumlocution  dear  to  literary  artists  like 
Virgil  and  Tennyson,  and  he  walks  surefootedly  among  the  snares 
of  false  antithesis.  Now  and  then  he  makes  a slip.  “ Windsor 
Forest  ” contains  this  couplet — 

To  plains  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair, 

And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  haix. 

The  ludicrous  loftiness  of  the  second  line  is  a familiar  mannerism  of 
Virgil  and  Tennyson.  Does  Virgil  wish  to  describe  the  simple 
operation  of  striking  fire  from  flint  ? He  does  so  thus — 

quoerit  pars  semina  llammce 
Abstrusa  in  venis  silicis. 

Some  seek  the  fiery  sparkles  sown 
Deep  in  the  veins  of  cold  flint-stone. 

And  Tennyson  refers  to  Arthur’s  moustache  as 

The  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips. 

These  periphrases  are  bad,  because  they  lack  reality ; their  deficiency 
reveals  itself  at  once  if  they  are  compared  with  a just  circumlocution, 
like  Milton’s — 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night 
To  mortal  men. 

The  “Ode  on  Solitude,”  a juvenile  performance,  contains  a 
comical  antithesis — 

Whose  trees  in  szemmer  yield  him  shade. 

In  cuiziter fire  ; 

while  the  “ Essay  on  Man,”  one  of  the  maturer  compositions,  has 
this  line — 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a hair  as  heart  ! 

This  rivals  Tennyson’s  famous  lines  on  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe — 

Here  silent  in  our  Minster  of  the  JVest, 

Who  wert  the  voice  of  England  in  the  East  1 

In  this  way  one  might  go  on  to  point  out  defects  in  art,  in  grammar, 
in  logic,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  Pope’s  excellence,  even  in  the 
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sphere  within  which  he  confined  himself ; but  all  that  could  be  said 
in  this  way  would  not  seriously  affect  Pope.  I prefer  to  conclude 
with  two  reasons  why  Pope  cannot  be  regarded  as  a great  poet. 

The  first  is,  he  lacks  sincerity.  This  has  already  been  referred  to ; 
but  I give  one  or  two  additional  examples.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parison I begin  with  a little  extract  where  the  feeling  is  genuine : — 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age, 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a mother’s  breath, 

Make  languor  smile  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death  ; 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky  ! 

But  the  Messiah  ” is  pure  rhetoric  : — 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes. 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover’d  o’er. 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend. 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a ploughshare  end. 

Put  over  against  this  the  words  of  the  Authorised  Version  : “They 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks : nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more.”  Or,  read  the  second  stanza  of  the 
ode  in  imitation  of  Hadrian’s  famous  sonnet — 

Hark  ! they  whisper  : Angels  say, 

Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 

Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 

Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath  ? 

Tell  me,  my  Soul,  can  this  be  death  ? 

and  then  read  the  corresponding  stanza  of  Bruce’s  hymn — 

The  hour  of  my  departure’s  come  : 

I hear  the  voice  that  calls  me  home  : 

At  last,  O Lord  ! let  trouble  cease, 

And  let  Thy  servant  die  in  peace. 

The  contrast  is  very  striking,  the  contrast  between  fine  writing  and 
sincere  writing.  Now,  a fatal  defect  in  Pope  is  that  he  is  too  much 
of  a fine  writer  ; he  lacks  sincerity.  A second  defect  is  his  want  of 
suggestiveness.  Pope’s  lines  are  self-contained,  whereas  the  best 
poetry  depends  on  the  reader  for  its  best  effect ; it  comes  “ trailing 
clouds  of  glory.”  No  one  can  miss  the  point  of  Pope’s  couplet — 

While  pensive'poels  painful  vigils  keep, 

Sleepless  themselves,  to  give  their  readers  sleep  ; 
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but  the  reader  must  have  something  of  Tennyson’s  own  feeling  if  he 
is  to  realise  the  magnificent  line  in  “Guinevere,” 

Through  the  thick  night  I hear  the  trumpet  blow. 

But,  if  we  are  content  to  take  what  Pope  has  to  offer  us,  he  yields 
very  real  and  highly  artistic  pleasure,  not,  it  is  true,  the  pleasure 
proper  to  noble  poetry,  the  pleasure  of  high  writing  and  high  think- 
ing ; the  pleasure,  rather,  of  language  perfect  after  its  kind,  of  lan- 
guage so  brilliant  that  it  adorns  the  stalest  commonplace — 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed. 

A.  M.  WILLIAMS. 
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A CHAPTER  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
ASTRONOMY. 

IN  the  year  1825  the  famous  astronomer,  Sir  John  Herschel,  com- 
menced a re-examination  of  the  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars 
discovered  by  his  illustrious  father,  Sir  William  Herschel.  This  work 
was  carried  on  for  about  eight  years,  and  the  results  were  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  were  published  in  the  “ Philosophical  Trans- 
actions ” of  that  Society  in  the  form  of  a catalogue.  This  work  contained 
observations  of  2,306  nebulae  and  clusters  of  stars,  of  which  525  were 
new.  In  addition  to  the  nebulae  and  clusters,  many  double  stars 
were  also  observed,  and  the  observations  of  these  were  published  in 
the  “Transactions  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.”  All  these 
observations  were  made  with  the  aid  of  a reflecting  telescope  of  i8:|- 
inches  clear  aperture,  and  20  feet  focal  length,  and  the  practice  thus 
acquired,  combined  with  the  interest  of  the  subject,  induced  Sir  John 
Herschel  “to  attempt  the  completion  of  a survey  of  the  whole  surface 
of  the  heavens,  and  for  this  purpose  to  transport  into  the  other 
hemisphere  the  same  instrument  which  had  been  employed  in  this, 
so  as  to  give  a unity  to  the  results  of  both  portions  of  the  survey, 
and  to  render  them  comparable  with  each  other.” 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme,  the  indefatigable  astronomer  packed 
up  his  large  reflector,  and  also  an  equatoriaiiy  mounted  achromatic 
telescope  of  five  inches  aperture  and  seven  feet  focal  length,  by  Tully, 
with  other  apparatus,  and  sailed  with  his  family  from  Portsmouth  on 
board  the  East  India  Company’s  ship  Mount  Stewart  Elphinstone., 
on  November  13,  1833.  After  a pleasant  voyage  he  landed  safely 
with  his  instruments  at  Table  Bay  on  January  16,  1834.  He  then 
looked  out  for  a residence  in  a suitable  locality,  and  soon  found  one 
at  a place  called  Feldhuysen,  or  Feldhausen,  about  six  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  near  the  base  of  the  Table  Mountain.  In  this  favour- 
able position,  sheltered  on  one  side  by  Table  Mountain,  and  on  the 
other  by  oak  and  fir  trees,  a building  was  erected  for  the  equatorial 
instrument,  and  on  May  2,  1834,  “a  series  of  micrometrical  measures 
of  southern  double  stars  was  commenced  by  the  measurement  of  a 
Centauri,  the  chief  among  them.”  At  a short  distance  from  this 
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building  the  larger  reflector  was  erected  in  the  open  air.  The  exact 
position  of  this  astronomical  station  was  in  South  Latitude  33°  58' 
56"*55,  Longitude  22^  46“  9®’ii  from  Greenwich. 

The  reflector  was  provided  with  three  mirrors,  one  made  by  Sir 
William  Herschel,  and  used  by  him  in  his  20-feet  “sweeps,”  the  other 
two  constructed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  himself.  With  this  instrument 
observations  were  made  “ in  search  of  new  objects  ” in  “sweeps  ” of 
three  degrees  in  breadth  in  Polar  distance,  on  clear  moonless  nights. 
The  months  from  May  to  October,  the  winter  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, and  especially  June  and  July,  proved  most  suitable  for  observa- 
tion, and  nights  after  heavy  rain  were  found  to  be  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

At  this  favourably  situated  station  the  indefatigable  astronomer 
carried  on  his  observations  during  the  years  1834-38,  and  a short 
account  of  the  results  he  obtained  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  first  portion  of  these  results,  contained  in  a splendid  work 
which  was  published  in  1847,  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, consists  of  a catalogue  of  nebulse  and  clusters  of  stars 
observed  in  “ sweeps  ” with  the  twenty-feet  reflector.  The  positions 
of  these  interesting  objects  are  carefully  noted,  and  a short  descrip- 
tion of  each  is  given.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue,  which  includes 
1,707  objects,  separate  drawings  were  made  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  interesting  objects.  These  include  drawings  of  the  great  nebula 
in  Orion,  the  “ trifid  nebula,”  the  looped  nebula,  30  Doradus, 
the  nebula  surrounding  the  variable  star  y\  Argus,  the  clusters  w 
Centauri,  and  47  Toucani,  that  surrounding  k Crucis,  and  other 
remarkable  and  interesting  objects.  These  drawings  are  beautifully 
executed  in  black  on  a white  ground,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  extraordinary  forms  visible  in  the  southern  heavens.  An 
elaborate  drawing  is  also  given  of  the  larger  Magellanic  cloud  show- 
ing the  brighter  clusters  and  nebulae,  and  the  stars  included  in  this 
immense  cluster  down  to  the  tenth  magnitude.  This  drawing  will 
be  of  great  use  for  comparison  with  future  delineations  of  this 
marvellous  object,  which  contains  all  forms  of  sidereal  objects  from 
stars  to  irresolvable  nebulae.  In  addition  to  the  drawing  a catalogue 
is  given  of  the  objects  in  the  Nubecula  Major  and  Minor,  as  these 
extraordinary  objects  are  termed  by  astronomers.  The  beautiful 
drawing  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  given  by  Sir  John  Herschel 
agrees  fairly  well  in  its  principal  details  with  the  results  of  modern 
photographs,  but,  owing  to  the  long  exposure  required  to  bring  out 
the  fainter  portions  of  the  nebulae,  the  brighter  portions  are  always 
over  exposed,  and  render  a comparison  with  the  drawing  a matter  of 
some  difficulty. 
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Following  the  catalogue  of  nebulae  is  a catalogue  of  double  stars 
observed  with  the  twenty-feet  reflector.  This  list  includes  2,102 
objects,  and  is  followed  by  a list  of  micrometrical  measures  of  417 
doubles  made  with  the  seven-feet  equatorial.  To  these  measures 
are  added  a series  of  notes  describing  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  various  objects  measured.  Some  of  these  measures  have  been 
found  very  useful  in  calculating  the  orbits  of  some  of  the  southern 
binary  or  revolving  double  stars,  the  angular  motion  of  some  of  these 
interesting  objects  having  been  considerable  since  the  date  of  Sir 
John  Herschel’s  observations.  These  measures  of  double  stars  are 
followed  by  notes  on  the  most  remarkable  of  these  objects.  They 
include  very  interesting  observations  of  the  famous  binary  star  y 
Virginis,  and  an  investigation  of  the  orbit  of  this  remarkable  stellar 
system.  The  period  of  revolution  found  by  Sir  John  Herschel — 182 
years — agrees  closely  with  the  best  recent  determination,  namely,  180 
years. 

Another  work  undertaken  by  Herschel  was  the  determination 
of  the  relative  brightness  of  the  brighter  stars  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. These  determinations  were  chiefly  made  by  observation 
with  the  naked  eye,  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument.  A form  of 
photometer  was  tried,  but  the  results  obtained  did  not  prove  very 
satisfactory.  The  naked-eye  observations  were  made  by  the 
method  of  sequences,  a method  which  consists  in  arranging  the  stars 
in  lists  in  the  order  of  brightness,  combining  these  sequences  and 
then  reducing  the  observations  to  a uniform  scale.  Sir  John  Her- 
schel says  : “ I am  disposed  to  rely  mainly  for  the  formation  of  a real 
scale  of  magnitudes  on  comparisons  made  by  the  unassisted  judg- 
ment of  the  naked  eye,”  and  although  photometers  have  in  recent 
years  been  most  successfully  used  for  this  purpose,  still,  for  small 
difference  of  brightness  between  neighbouring  stars,  the  eye 
alone  could — with  experienced  observers — probably  hold  its  own 
against  any  photometer.  This  work  of  Sir  John  Herschel — like 
the  whole  of  his  work  at  the  Cape— was  carried  out  in  continuation 
of  the  work  done  by  his  illustrious  father.  Sir  William  Herschel,  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  elder  Herschel’s  results  will  be 
found  in  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,”  and 
form  a valuable  record  in  connection  with  suggested  variability  in 
any  of  the  brighter  stars.  Sir  John  Herschel  gives  his  sequences 
in  detail,  and  the  reduced  magnitudes  of  the  stars  observed.  In  his 
reduced  list  he  gives  the  following  as  the  twelve  brightest  stars  in 
order  of  magnitude : Sirius,  Canopus,  a Centauri,  Arcturus,  Capella, 
Lyra  (Vega),  Rigal,  Procyon,  a Eridani,  a Orionis,  Aldebaran,  and 
/3  Centauri. 
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While  at  the  Cape  Sir  John  Herschel  made  a careful  examination 
of  the  “ general  appearance  and  telescopic  constitution  of  the  Milky 
Way  in  the  southern  hemisphere,”  and  his  results,  which  are  very 
interesting,  form  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
wonderful  zone.  From  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the  Galaxy  in  this 
region  he  concludes  that  “it  consists  of  portions  differing  exceedingly 
in  distance,  but  brought  by  the  effect  of  projection  into  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  visual  line  ; in  particular  that  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
what  we  have  called  the  main  stream,  we  see  foreshortened  a vast 
and  illimitable  area  scattered  over  with  discontinuous  masses,  and 
aggregates  of  stars  in  the  manner  of  the  cumuli  of  a mackerel  sky,  rather 
than  a stratum  of  regular  thickness  and  homogeneous  formation  ; 
and  that  in  the  enclosed  spaces  insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  heavens 
by  the  preceding  and  following  streams,  and  the  “ bridges  ” above 
spoken  of  as  connecting  them  (as,  for  instance  in  that  which  includes 
X Scorpii),  we  are,  in  fact,  looking  out  into  space  through  vast 
chimney-form  or  tubular  vacancies,  whose  terminations  are  rendered 
nebulous  by  the  effect  of  their  exceeding  distance,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  brought  by  that  of  perspective  to  constitute  the  interior 
borders  of  apparent  vacuities.”  Recent  observations  and  photo- 
graphs, however,  now  render  this  conclusion  more  than  doubtful, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
Milky  Way  is  in  reality  what  it  seems  to  be,  namely,  a system  of  a 
roughly  circular  section,  the  most  distant  parts  being  comparatively 
not  much  farther  from  us  than  the  nearest,  and  that  the  differences 
in  luminosity  are  due  rather  to  differences  in  aggregation,  and  in  the 
absolute  sizes  of  the  component  stars  than  to  difference  of  distance. 

While  Sir  John  Herschel  was  at  the  Cape  the  famous  comet  of 
Halley  returned  to  the  sun’s  vicinity.  It  was  carefully  observed  by 
the  great  astronomer,  and  he  gives  full  details  of  his  observations  in 
the  work  above  referred  to,  and  some  beautiful  drawings  of  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  nucleus  or  head.  He  also  made 
observations  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  and  the  solar  spots,  which 
are  interesting  for  comparison  with  modern  observations. 

After  Sir  John  Herschel’s  departure  from  the  Cape,  an  obelisk 
was  erected  by  some  friends  to  mark  the  site  occupied  by  the  large 
reflector.  This  column  bears  the  following  inscription:  “Here  stood 
from  1834  to  1838  the  reflecting  telescope  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Baronet ; who,  during  a residence  of  four  years  in  this  colony,  con- 
tributed as  largely,  by  his  benevolent  exertions,  to  the  cause  of 
education  and  hurhanity  as  by  his  eminent  talents  to  the  discovery  of 
scientific  truth.” 
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SUDERMANN. ' 


HE  former  of  the  works  named  in  the  footnote  is  the  latest, 


JL  and  the  latter  is,  I believe,  the  first  dramatic  production  of  Herr 
Sudermann.  The  “Battle  of  the  Butterflies”  is  a comedy,  while 
“ Die  Ehre  ” is  a ScJiauspiel  or  drama.  Neither  of  the  two  plays 
that  we  are  now  specially  considering  is  so  vital  or  so  strong  as 
“ Heimat  ” or  “ Sodom’s  Ende.”  The  latter  is — so  far,  at  least,  as  our 
stage  is  concerned — crippled  alike  by  its  title  and  its  subject,  but 
there  can  be  no  objection,  on  any  score,  to  “ Heimat ; ” which  has 
had  the  rare  and  deserved  good  fortune  of  having  its  leading  female 
character  played  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  by  Eleanora  Duse  ; while 
Herr  Klein  has  represented  admirably  Colonel  Schwartz— a character 
which  lies  outside  the  scope  or  comprehension  of  French  or  Italian 
actors.  In  the  French  version  the  ruthless  Colonel  was  rendered  as 
a benevolent  old  weakling,  while  the  Italian  representative  of  this 
important  and  strongly-marked  part  played  it  as  the  ordinary 
choleric  father  of  almost  farcical  comedy.  It  should,  however,  be 
recorded  that  the  loathsome  but  subtle  part  of  Von  Keller  was 
excellently  rendered  by  an  able  French  actor.  So  low  docs  the 
dramatic  value  of  the  truculent  old  Colonel  sink  in  the  unappreciative 
estimate  of  the  French  and  Italian  stage,  that  the  title  of  the  play 
has  been  changed  from  “ Heimat  ” — the  German  idea  of  home  not 
being  familiar  to  French  and  Italian  experience — to  the  name  of  the 
fervent  heroine,  “ Magda.”  It  was  a study  of  deep  dramatic  interest 
to  compare  the  Magda  of  Bernhardt  with  the  Magda  of  Duse.  The 
temperaments  and  talents  of  these  two  great  artists  are  so  different, 
and  the  essential  difference  of  their  styles  is  so  clearly  revealed 
when  we  see  them  in  the  same  great,  many-sided  part.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt reserved  her  greatest  efforts  for  the  splendour  of  passion  and 
of  power  ; while  Eleanora  Duse,  if  less  forcible  in  certain  passages, 
played  the  character,  as  a whole,  with  the  very  subtlest  and  finest  art. 

’ Die  ScJuiiciterlingsschlacht  and  Die  Ehre  : a comedy  and  a play  by  Hermann 
Sudermann. 
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A more  tender  or  delicate  piece  of  exquisite  acting  than  her  Magda 
has  rarely  been  witnessed.  Klein’s  Colonel  was  powerful  and  was 
true.  When  Magda  was  insulted  in  her  womanhood,  betrayed  in  her 
motherhood,  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  terrible  and  great ; but  Duse,  if 
less  powerful,  was  more  intense,  and  played  every  shade  of  the  com- 
plex character  with  equal  force,  point,  tenderness.  Her  acting  was 
exquisite  throughout.  If  a doubt  may  be  hinted  as  to  any  part  of 
Klein’s  conception  of  the  father,  it  might  be  suggested  that  he  laid 
a little  too  much  stress  upon  the  physical  results  of  the  palsy.  It 
was  the  Colonel’s  character  that  caused  an  attack  of  palsy  ; it  was 
not  the  palsy  that  modelled  the  character.  If  his  physical  disability 
be  too  much  insisted  upon  or  unduly  emphasised,  the  rendering  of 
the  character  loses  in  breadth  and  weight.  With  this  exception,  the 
difficult  part  of  the  headstrong,  cruel  old  soldier  was  so  well  played 
by  Herr  Klein  that  nothing  better  need  be  desired.  In  order  to 
estimate  what  the  European  stage  can  make  of  Sudermann’s  strong 
domestic  drama,  it  was  necessary,  as  it  was  instructive,  to  see,  in 
London,  the  French,  Italian,  German  presentations  of  this  very 
able  if  very  German  drama.  It  would  be  an  art  mistake  which 
would  lead  to  failure  to  endeavour  to  adapt  the  play  for  our  stage  by 
calling  the  German  characters  by  English  names.  The  persons  in 
it  are,  in  the  main,  essentially  German  and  German  only  ; nor  would 
persons  of  any  other  nationality  feel  or  act  exactly  as  Sudermann’s 
characters  do : and  yet  the  play  can  be  acted  upon  any  stage, 
because  its  humanities  are  so  touching  and  so  strong. 

To  be  successfully  presented  on  the  English  stage,  “ Heimat  ” 
must  be  translated  and  played  as  a drama  presenting  German 
characters,  manners,  motives.  It  cannot  be  ‘’adapted.”  You  may 
translate  “ Schwartze  ” by  Black,  but  you  cannot  translate  the 
German  ethics  of  honour  and  conduct  into  English  equivalents. 
No  English  colonel  would  have  felt  or  acted  as  the  German  officer 
did,  and  no  art  manager  would  attempt  to  present  the  play  by 
attempting  a transfusion  of  German  manners  and  morals  into  English 
characters. 

“Die  Schmetterlingsschlacht ” was,  it  is  reported,  very  success- 
ful in  Vienna,  but  did  not  greatly  please  in  Berlin.  The  comedy  is 
essentially  a picture  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  lower  middle 
class  in  Berlin,  and  the  Berliners  may  not  have  liked  so  vivid  a 
presentment  of  the  seamy  side  of  an  unlovely  phase  of  their  low- 
class  society.  The  Viennese,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  rather 
enjoyed  so  true  a picture  of  a certain  ignoble  stratum  of  Berlin  life. 
Herr  Sudermann  evidently  knows  well,  and  loves  to  portray,  the  not 
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always  attractive  struggles,  meannesses,  vices  of  that  lower  middle 
class  which  he  also  depicts  so  forcibly  in  “ Die  Ehrc.”  Of  course 
the  dramatist  will  find  character  and  events,  and  even  pathos  among 
such  people,  but  yet  art  should  always  exercise  the  sacred  right  of 
selection,  and  many  of  his  personages  and  occurrences  do  not  yield 
a very  great  or  high  delight,  though  his  moral  teaching  may  be 
valuable  in  Berlin.  Some  of  his  studies  are  too  much  studies  in 
morbid  pathology,  and  there  is  something  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
degradation  of  poor  women,  and  in  the  sordid  details  of  commercial 
-roguery  and  base  brutality  which  gives  the  impression  of  a world  as 
flat  as  that  of  Mercator’s  projection  of  it.  If  it  should  be  thought 
attractive  enough,  there  is  nothing  in  the  “ Butterflies’ Battle  ” which 
should  exclude  the  piece  from  our  stage. 

The  battles  of  butterflies  may  be  decoratively  dealt  with  on 
dainty  fans  ; and  a dramatist  may  paint  human  girl  butterflies  as 
types  of  human  beings  ; and  he  may  elevate  such  creatures  to  art  by 
clear,  firm,  delicate  drawing  and  painting — and  this  Sudermann  does 
with  distinct  success — but  he  does  not  forget  that  the  fragile  creatures 
have  their  sorrows,  struggles,  battles,  conflicts,  almost  too  hard  for 
their  tender  natures,  and  these  conflicts  are  the  bases  from  which  he 
educes  pathos. 

“Die  Schmetterlingsschlacht  ” and  “Die  Ehre”  may  fairly  be 
called  problem  plays — the  problem  in  both  plays  being  whether 
honesty  can  co-exist  with  poverty.  Of  course  honour  goes  too — 
for  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  ? — and  the  trials  appointed  to 
his  characters  include  the  squalid,  painful  details,  and  the  mean, 
degrading  constriction  of  terrible  want.  Frau  Hergenthcim  is  the 
widow  of  a supervisor  of  taxes,  or  superior  collector  of  taxes,  who 
leaves  her  to  fight  the  sore  battle  of  life  with  a widow’s  pension  of 
640  marks — say  about  ^^32  of  our  money — and  three  more  or  less 
pretty  daughters.  For  some  time  she  takes  in  a lodger,  one  Kessler, 
a jovial  coininis-voyageiir.^  who  paid  her  60  marks — say  ^'3  a month — 
but  endangered,  as  the  widow  thought,  the  morality  or  affections  of  her 
daughters,  and  was  not  “eligible.”  So  Kessler  has  to  lodge  else- 
where ; but  he  has  contracted  a love  for  the  eldest  daughter,  which 
he  does  not  drop  because  he  (juits  the  lodgings.  The  widow  does 
not  think  of  retrenching  her  expenditure,  because  she  hopes  for  good 
marriages  for  her  pretty  girls.  Her  motto,  or  moral  pretence,  is, 

“ My  trust  is  in  credit,”  and  she  finds  a tradesman  who  will  supply 
the  necessary  dresses,  which  arc  important  factors  in  matrimonial 
speculation,  on  the  chance  of  being  paid  when  the  good  marriages 
shall  be  effected. 
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Two,  at  least,  of  the  daughters  sympathise  heartily  with,  and 
actively  share  the  matrimonial  projects  of  their  mother.  Their 
debased  ideal — the  part  product  of  poverty — is  limited  to  marrying 
money  and  position.  Love  is  never  thought  of.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  three  girls  with  whom,  for  a time,  we 
shall  live  ; and  Sudermann  makes  them  very  living.  The  eldest. 
Else,  or  Frau  Schmidt,  is  a young  widow.  Her  marriage  has  not 
been  a success,  nor  was  her  husband  a successful  man  ; but  he  does 
the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  for  his  wife,  and  by  means  of  suicide, 
leaves  her  a young  widow.  She  is  busily  engaged  in  living  down  this 
shock,  if  not  sorrow,  and  thinks  that  a second  husband  would  greatly 
assist  her  to  regain  calm.  The  second  girl,  Laura,  is  considered  to 
be  the  prettiest  of  the  three.  She  has  “Madonna-eyes,”  but  is  the 
most  artificial,  worldly,  cold-hearted  of  the  sisters.  She  boasts  that 
she  never  does  anything  foolish  ; and  her  mind  is  set  upon  marrying 
a Graf^  wealthy,  of  course,  and  as  young  as  may  conveniently  be. 
This  is  her  fixed  idea,  her  masterful  hallucination.  The  youngest  is 
Roschen,  or,  as  we  will  call  her,  Rosie.  She  is  only  sixteen,  and  is 
hardly  spoiled  by  her  base*  surroundings.  Generous,  affectionate, 
unselfish,  impulsive,  her  simple  wiles  and  ingenuous  deceits — the  part- 
offspring of  poverty — are  as  innocent  as  a parrot’s  blasphemy.  She 
has  a nobler  nature  and  greater  talent  than  either  of  her  sisters  ; and 
the  mother  thinks,  and  rightly,  that  she  will  become  beautiful.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  recollect  a more  charming,  lovable,  tender  ingenue 
part  than  this  of  dear  little  Rosie  Hergentheim.  Her  sisters  use  her, 
but  rather  despise  the  child,  and  call  her  often  the  Schaf,  “the 
sheep  ” j but  she  wins  the  nickname  chiefly  by  her  honesty,  truth, 
frankness,  which  are  as  great  as  her  poverty  and  her  Htunat  will 
allow  them  to  be.  Any  suitable  actress  must  heartily  rejoice  to  be  in 
this  most  delightful  girl  part. 

Between  the  two  elder  sisters  there  is  a little  jealousy,  a rivalry 
of  coquetry  ; but  no  one  thinks  the  “ sheep  ” dangerous.  It 
is  necessary  to  add  to  their  miserable  income,  and  the  sisters 
manage  to  earn  a little  money  by  painting  butterflies  and  their 
battles  on  fans.  The  work  is  not  very  remunerative,  as  only  six 
marks  are  paid  for  a dozen  such  fans,  and  it  takes  half  a day  to 
copy  one.  Else  and  Laura  can  only  copy,  but  the  little  “sheep” 
has  a delicate  and  graceful  gift  for  design,  and  shows  a distinct 
talent  for  the  work.  “Look  here,”  says  Rosie,  “this  one  is  the 
prettiest.  That  is  a goddess  with  a pair  of  doves.  I can  do  doves 
well,  but  not  goddesses.  They  are  difficult,  because  they  wear  no 
clothes.  And  I have  also  got  butterflies  on  it.  . . . Oh,  how  much 
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one  feels  when  busy  with  such  work.”  “Uncle,”  asks  Rosie,  “if  I 
paint  a little  naked  girl-angel  riding  on  a butterfly,  shall  I let  her 
ride  like  a lady  or  a gentleman  ? ” The  little  naive  girl  thinks,  and 
fancies,  and  enjoys  as  she  works.  Kessler,  the  vulgar,  pushing,  good- 
natured  traveller  for  the  house  of  Winkelmann,  manages  to  sell  the 
girls’  fans  to  his  principal,  who  pays  them  little,  but  makes  much 
profit  out  of  their  work.  When  Kessler  travels  he  carries  with  him 
samples  of  the  fans,  and  the  people  are  quite  mad  about  the  butterfly 
designs.  Even  so  far  as  Spain  eager  customers  ask,  “ Ou  sont  vos 
batailles  de  papillons?”  Unfortunately  the  girls  are  miserably  paid; 
but  still  their  penury  is  somewhat  lightened  by  their  small  earnings 
— and  meat,  and  margarine-butter  are  so  dear  ! 

Old  Winkelmann — a “dreadful  old  man,”  as  Rosie  calls  him — is 
a kind  of  Scrooge ; a miser,  a grasping,  mean,  unfeeling  brute,  who 
grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  knows  neither  ruth,  consideration, 
honesty,  or  love.  He  had  turned  his  wife  out  of  doors,  to  perish 
miserably  and  alone  ; and  yet  she  had  brought  him  money.  His 
complaint  against  her  was,  that  she  spent  too  much  of  her  own 
money.  He  also  turned  his  only  son  out  of  doors,  and  left  the  boy 
to  a bitter  youth  of  suffering  and  want.  Ultimately,  after  the 
mother’s  death,  he,  being  lonely,  takes  the  son  back,  but  pays  him 
nothing,  though  the  lad  has  a pretty  talent  for  decorative  design 
which  brings  in  money  to  his  father.  Poor  Max  is  so  down- 
trodden that  he  can  resent,  but  not  resist,  his  father’s  cruelty.  A 
mean  grocer’s  assistant,  without  education,  oppressed  and  depressed, 
cowed  and  hopeless,  the  young  fellow  is  self-distrustful,  unhappy, 
awkward,  but  he  is  kind  and  true-hearted,  and  might  develop, 
T ever  he  should  be  uplifted  by  joy,  into  a good  and  happy  man. 
Meanwhile,  he  is  prospective  heir  to  a million — a fact  well  known  to 
Frau  Hergenthcim. 

That  provident  mother  does  not  fail  to  give  her  daughters  much 
good  advice  ; advice  which,  in  its  unconscious  baseness — a baseness 
caused,  in  some  degree  only,  by  poverty — is  often  comic.  Suder- 
mann  never  sets  himself  to  work  to  write  wittily,  for  wit’s  own  sake  ; 
but  he  develops  great  humour  in  the  characteristic  self- revelations  of 
his  personages.  For  the  benefit  of  other  daughters  I translate  a few 
passages  of  Frau  Hergentheim’s  counsel  to  her  children.  “ So 
komisch  sind  die  Manner.”  “ Men  are  such  funny  things.” 

“You  must  never  look  openly  at  a suitor.  Ho  you  understand? 
That  looks  like  boldness  or  calculation.  But  you  may  give  him 
short,  timid  glances,  and  if  he  takes  notice  of  them  you  must  blush 
andj  smile.  . . . You  must  gladly  let  him  teach  you,  even  if  he 
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talks  nonsense — that  doesn’t  matter.  You  must  never  shrug  your 
shoulders — that  gives  an  impression  of  haughtiness.  And  it  is  very 
important  that  you  should  never  allow  him  to  touch  you.  If  he 
tries  it,  draw  back  with  dignity.  . . . Again,  it  is  important,  when  he 
offers  to  shake  hands,  not  to  grasp  his  hand  as  a cuirassier  would. 
The  most  that  you  should  do  is  to  give  him,  slowly,  three  fingers, 
and  then  to  look  away,  or  at  the  ground.  But  you  may  give 
his  hand  a slight  pressure  with  your  thumb.  Men  like  a touch 
of  something  secretive  and  underhand.”  What  match-making 
mother  could  advise  a child  better  ? Surely  the  Hergentheim  young 
ladies  must  make  brilliant,  if  loveless,  marriages  ? 

Old  Winkelmann,  taught  partly  by  experience,  and  actuated  by 
brutal  cunning,  considers  that  it  may  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run 
to  marry  a poor  girl  ; and  he  actually  brings  about  an  engagement 
between  Max  and  Else.  She  seems  to  throw  Kessler  overboard ; 
but  even  a Hergentheim  well-instructed  girl,  cannot  hadiner  avec 
Vamour^  and  love  will  find  out  a way.  The  girl  was  as  fond  of 
Kessler  as  she  could  be  of  anyone  ; and  he  was  a man  who  would 
surely  make  his  way  in  the  world.  He  had  a good  opinion  of 
himself,  but  was  right  in  feeling  confident  in  his  own  success. 
He  says  that  “ if  he  travels  second-class,  most  people  take  him  for 
an  officer  in  mufti — and  that  is  worth  a good  deal  in  the  present 
day.”  Without  her  knowledge,  and  behind  Frau  Hergentheim’s 
back,  the  secret  correspondence  and  love-making  between  Kessler 
and  Else  had  gone  on  actively — and  who,  pray,  was  the  go-between, 
the  letter-carrier,  the  agent  in  this  not  dishonest  amour  ? Why,  it 
was  our  little  Rosie  1 She  sympathised  with  the  pair,  and  liked  to 
feel  important  and  to  be  helpful ; although,  as  she  admits,  “ Kessler 
ist  kein  idealer  Mann.”  “ When  I take  the  fans  to  the  shop,  I tell 
Kessler  where  Else  is  waiting  for  him  ; and  then  he  runs  off  to  meet 
her.  Without  me  they  could  do  nothing.  Mamma  is  very  stricL 
I am  Love’s  messenger.  ‘ Kessler,  Else  is  waiting  at  the  con- 
fectioner’s, at  the  Ascanischen  Platz.’  ” Innocent  little  mediatrix  t 
Warm  little  kindly  heart  ! 

One  Crete  Baumann  is  to  hold  a PoUerahend  on  the  eve  of  her 
nuptials,  and  Else  very  much  wishes  to  be  present  ; but  she  cannot 
go  without  her  betrothed,  and  poor  down-trodden  Max  has  lost  all 
capacity  for  pleasure  and  will  not  go.  Therefore  the  mother  and 
Laura  attend  the  Polterabend,  and  leave  Else  at  home,  alone,  as  they 
think,  with  Rosie.  Kessler,  however,  comes  to  keep  them  company, 
and  brings  with  him  two  bottles  of  champagne.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent comedy  scene.  The  girls  are  at  first  timid  and  uncomfortable  , 
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but  Kessler  is  in  high  spirits,  and  very  gay,  and  Else’s  embarrassment 
gradually  disappears.  Throughout  the  scene  there  is  the  unease  of 
a stolen  and  a fearful  joy.  Rosie  becomes  very  excited.  Else  puts 
on  the  butterfly  dress,  with  wings,  in  which  she  would  have  gone 
to  the  Poltcrahend ; and  she  admits  and  shows  her  fondness  for 
Kessler.  Eloncst  little  Rosie  warns  her  sister  to  remain  true  to  the 
absent  Max  ; but  moved  by  excitement,  coquetry,  and  champagne. 
Else  follows  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  and  acts  very  much  as  if 
Max  were  not  in  existence.  Rosie,  always  anxious,  at  first  greatly 
objects  to  Kessler’s  presence  ; but  Else  cannot  deny  herself  the 
happiness  of  seeing  the  man  that  she  really  loves.  The  thought 
that  she  is  engaged  to  another  man  is  drowned  in  champagne 
and  in  the  rapture  of  a furtive  merry  hour.  They  drink  and  sing, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  the  joy  of  the  unlicensed  but  delightful 
time.  Little  Rosie,  overcome  by  anxiety  and  by  champagne,  goes 
to  sleep.  Else  is  experiencing  la  joic  de  vivre^  and  sinks  on 
Kessler’s  breast.  He  proposes,  in  his  jolly  way  and  in  his  Berlin 
German,  that  they  shall  be  a hissken  jehildet^  and  shall  drink  their 
Sekt  Diit  Anstand  itJid  binerer  Wiirde^  with  decency  and  dignity,  as 
they  more  or  less  do.  Rosie  sleeps.  Else  and  Kessler  arc  deeply 
absorbed  in  each  other,  when  the  suspicious  Max,  who  had  perhaps 
been  secretly  warned  by  Rosie,  enters,  and  all  is  confusion.  Kessler 
escapes.  Rosie  clings  to  Max’s  neck,  and  says  in  her  only  half- 
awakened  frankness:  “Dear  Max,  don’t  marry  Else.  Take  me 
instead.”  But  the  generous  little  girl,  in  order  to  screen  her  sister, 
determined  to  let  it  be  thought  that  Kessler’s  visit  and  attentions 
were  meant  for  her. 

Max  feels  that  he  plays  the  part  only  of  a Hanswurst  at  that 
juncture,  and  goes.  “ Rosie,  Rosie,  you  have  ruined  us  all  ! ” cries 
the  peccant  but  mistaken  Else,  and  the  scene  closes.  Old  Winkel- 
mann  hears  of  the  fateful  evening,  but  the  sour  curmudgeon  has  to 
be  thoroughly  humiliated,  debased,  and  defeated.  Max  wants  to  leave 
home  again.  Kessler  gives  notice  that  he  will  leave  Winkelmann’s 
service,  and  will  start  in  business  as  a rival  to  the  old  hunks.  He 
is  sure  that,  married  to  a clever  wife — like  Rosie — he  can  ruin  the 
old  man’s  trade.  The  despairing  Winkelmann  offers  to  take  Kessler 
in  as  a partner,  and  begs  Max  not  to  leave  him.  Frau  Hergentheim 
stands  at  bay,  and  says  that  she  prefers  her  sad  life  of  poverty, 
hunger,  and  cringing,  brightened  by  her  children’s  love,  to  the  love- 
less loneliness  of  the  base  and  cruel  old  miser.  Winkelmann 
collapses  utterly,  and  we  near  the  end.  Sudermann  leaves  us  to 
guess  a little  ; but  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Else  will  marry  Kessler,  and 
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that  our  dear,  brave  little  Rosie,  the  “ sheep,”  will  wed  the  son  of 
the  millionaire.  We  heartily  wish  the  darling  girl  all  happiness,  and 
think  that  she  is  likely  to  be  happy,  as  Max  is  full  of  honesty  and 
worth,  and  will,  when  his  nature  shall  have  expanded  under  joy,  and 
^he  love  of  such  a dear  girl,  ripen  into  a true  and  tender  husband. 
The  selfish,  cold  Laura — it  is  noteworthy  that  Rosie  loves  Else 
much  better  than  she  does  Laura— remains  in  besotted  expectation 
of  the  Graf  who  never  comes,  but  who  surely  must  come  some  day. 
Else  and  Kessler  will  be  fairly  happy  together,  and  Rosie  will  take 
care  that  her  mother  shall  be  relieved  from  the  long,  wearing  pressure 
of  bitter  and  degrading  poverty.  The  butterflies  are  thus  settled  in 
life,  in  accordance  with  their  ideals  ; and  there  is  a fitting  ending  to  a 
pleasantly  conceited  and  well-constructed  comedy. 

There  are  two  characters  which  I have  left  unnoticed,  not  because 
they  are  not  well  drawn,  but  because  they  stand  outside  the  main 
current  of  the  story.  These  are  Wilhelm  Vogel,  a nephew  of  Frau 
Hergentheim,  and  a chemist’s  shop-boy,  who  is  useful  in  the  house, 
and  is  fond  of  Rosie  ; and  Dr.  Kosinsky,  Oherlehrer^  who  might 
have  courted  Laura,  if  she  had  not  been  pre-engaged  to  a Graf. 
The  play  is  so  well  and  dramatically  written  that,  as  we  read,  we  see 
the  characters  living  and  moving,  feeling  and  thinking,  and  we  watch 
the  puppets  playing  with  all  the  force  of  their  individuality.  Our 
author  can  conceive  and  depict  character.  His  figures  live  and 
have  their  being  in  our  stirred  thought  and  fancy.  How  valuable 
and  attractive  is  such  art  work  when  compared  with  the  barren  balder- 
dash of  burlesque  or  the  meretricious  mummery  of  the  music-hall 

“ Die  Ehre,”  an  earlier  work,  is  a variation  of  the  same  theme 
a working  out  of  the  same  problem  as  that  dealt  with  in  our  “ Butter- 
flies.” As  the  piece  was  recently  played  in  London,  we  may  deal  with 
“Die  Ehre”  more  briefly  than  I have  treated  Sudermann’s  latest  play. 

Kommerzienrat  Miihlingk  is  a wealthy  manufacturer  at  Char- 
lottenburg.  Attached  to  the  great  family  is  a very  small  and 
unimportant  family,  that  of  the  Heinecke’s,  who  live  in  a little  out- 
building of  the  big  house.  Robert  Heinecke,  the  son  of  the  small 
people,  who  are  very  poor,  becomes  a traveller  for  the  large  manu- 
facturer, and  represents  the  house  successfully  in  India.  Robert 
does  well  for  his  employers,  and  makes  money  for  himself.  After 
years  of  absence  abroad,  he  returns  to  Charlottenburg,  eager  to  see 
again  his  parents  and  his  two  sisters.  He  is  accompanied  to  Europe 
by  his  friend,  Graf  von  Trast-Saarberg. 

If  the  Count  bears  any  resemblance  to  any  other  literary  creature 
it  is,  perhaps,  to  Sidonia.  He  is  a man  of  the  world,  very  rich. 
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eccentric,  cynical,  and  is  even,  in  his  own  way,  benevolent ; but  he 
has  outlived  all  the  feelings  that  he  would  call  “ illusions,”  and  has 
very  little  faith  in  human  nature  or  in  abstract  right  and  wrong. 
To  me  he  is  not  a very  real  person  ; but  he  is  useful  in  the  play  and 
attached  to  Robert.  He  stands  outside  the  action,  and  yet  in- 
fluences it. 

Robert  finds  his  Hehnat  in  a parlous  state.  One  sister,  Augusta, 
is  married  to  Michalski,  a joiner,  a man  who  works  very  little  but 
drinks  very  much.  The  other,  the  pet,  the  pretty  sister  Alma,  is 
nominally  studying  music ; and  it  would  seem  that,  at  least  in 
Berlin,  learning  to  sing  involves  the  necessity  of  a young  lady  sleep- 
ing very  often  away  from  home.  Alma  does  this  constantly.  The 
fact  is  that  she  has  been  seduced  by  Kurt,  the  son  of  Miihlingk  ; 
and  her  sister  and  the  joiner  have,  in  Kurt’s  pay,  fitted  up  in  their 
house  a suite  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lovers.  All  the 
household  know  of  the  liaison^  and  contentedly  suck  out  advantage 
from  it.  Even  the  mother  winks  hard.  The  Count  meets  Alma  at 
a fancy  ball,  and,  talking  with  her,  is  surprised  to  find  so  young  a 
girl  so  depraved.  The  girl  is  well  satisfied  with  her  relations  with 
Kurt,  and  Robert  is  the  only  person  in  the  family  who  is  shocked. 
Natures  both  weak,  common,  and  base  have  succumbed  to  the 
depraving  pressure  of  poverty,  and  would  do  anything  for  money. 
It  is  the  Count  who  expresses  the  playwright’s,  perhaps  dramatic 
views  as  regards  “ Die  Ehre.”  Trast,  speaking  of  himself,  says  to 
Robert  that  he  is  “ as  rough  as  nature  and  as  cruel  as  truth.”  He 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract  honour  ; that 
honour,  so  called,  varies  with  the  class,  the  circumstances,  the 
country.  He  tells  Robert  not  to  think  too  hardly  of  his  people  ; that 
if  they — Robert  and  himself — were  in  the  place  of  the  Heineckes, 
they  would  probably  do  very  much  as  the  Heineckes  do.  Robert  is 
a very  dull  ship,  and  Trast  is  his  rudder.  When  Miihlingk  is  fully 
informed  about  the  seduction  of  Alma  by  his  son,  he  offers  the 
Heineckes  a solatium  of  forty  thousand  marks.  Robert  expects  that 
his  family  will  indignantly  refuse  the  price  of  a girl’s  virtue,  but  they 
grasp  at  it  gladly,  greedily.  The  Heineckes  are  a base  lot.  Robert 
thinks,  not  unnaturally,  of  challenging  the  man  who  has  seduced  his 
sister  ; but  the  scornful  advice  of  Trast  prevails,  and  Robert  even- 
tually does — nothing.  He  cannot,  of  course,  continue  to  serve  the 
Miihlingk  firm  ; and  Trast  takes  him  as  partner.  Miihlingk  has  a 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Kurt,  Leonora,  and  she  has  long,  in  secret,  loved 
Robert.  She  does  not  know  of  the  partnership  with  Trast,  and  when 
the  man  she  loves  is  about  to  leave,  and  lose,  apparently,  all  his 
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prospects,  she  offers,  as  his  wife,  to  share  his  fate,  and  to  follow  him 
throughout  the  world.  Robert,  full  of  sorrow  and  disgust,  is  deter- 
mined to  put  broad  seas  between  himself,  his  country,  and  his 
Heimat ; and  he  is  about  to  start  again  for  the  East  with  a charming 
and  devoted  wife,  with  a true  and  tried  friend,  who  is  his  partner, 
and  with  a prospect  both  of  happiness  and  of  success.  He  may  also 
carry  with  him  certain  enlarged  and  cynical  ideas  about  die  Ehre. 

We  will  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  the  future  of  the  Heineckes. 
The  little  house  had  lived  long  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  house  ; 
but  the  Miihlingks  and  the  Heineckes — except,  perhaps,  Kurt  and 
Alma — will  live  apart ; but,  may  be,  very  near  together  in  their  views 
of  die  Ehre. 

The  play  is  strong  ; the  dramatist  has  got  his  meaning  well 
expressed  and  his  characters  firmly  drawn  ; but  yet  there  is  something 
dreary  in  the  work,  owing  to  the  drastic,  if  truthful,  presentment  of 
the  squalid  vice,  and,  worse  still,  the  family  toleration,  for  the  sake 
of  money,  of  a daughter’s  shame.  Of  these  base  and  shameless 
Berliners,  there  is  no  one  in  the  play  that  we  can  love  ; there 
is  no  event  in  it  that  touches  our  higher  and  deeper  feelings.  We 
admit  the  truth  of  the  picture  ; but  we  cannot  sympathise  with 
it  Robert  is  a weakling.  We  only  get  a favourable  glimpse  of 
Leonora  at  the  end  of  the  play  ; and  we  have  no  Rosie  to  love  and 
pet  and  delight  in.  The  moral — if  there  be  one — is  trite  and  obvious ; 
and  Sudermann  does  not  manage  in  his  play  to  arouse  those  infinite 
ideas  which  a great  dramatic  poet — a Shakespeare  or  a Goethe — 
can  suggest  by  common  things  and  by  very  human  characters. 

Sudermann’s  “ Ehre  ” leaves  the  heart  untouched  and  the  imagi- 
nation unstirred.  We  are  always  chained  to  dull  earth  by  the  barren 
details  of  the  coarse  frailty  and  greed  of  the  meanest  people,  strug- 
gling ignobly  for  their  wretched  gains  amid  the  poverty  and  the  vices 
of  a great  city.  The  theme  is  ignoble ; the  details  are  squalid ; the 
doctrines  taught  are  depressing.  Sudermann’s  first  dramatic  work  is 
by  no  means  his  best  work.  The  play  should  please  the  satirist 
rather  than  delight  the  poet.  Above  all,  as  a result  of  reading  it,  we 
clasp  more  closely  our  own  nobler  and  older  ideals  of  “ Die  Ehre.” 

H.  SCHUTZ  WILSON. 
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FISHING  TACKLE, 


That  is  not  necessarily  a chapter  on  fish-lore  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  sport.  Incidental  to  a treatise  upon  angling  is 
pleasant  chit-chat  such  as  the  worthy  Isaak  Walton  loved.  The 
annals  of  fishing  are  rich  beyond  the  annals  of  any  other  sport  in 
ornateness  of  diction  and  anecdotes  of  barb  ; it  is  the  really 
practical  part  of  the  subject  that  is  poor  in  literature.  Few  are 
the  paragraphs,  still  fewer  the  chapters,  which  purport  to  deal  with 
the  production  of  fishing  tackle. 

Away  in  the  Midlands,  in  the  beautiful  counties  of  Worcester- 
shire and  Warwickshire,  in  the  Garden  of  England,  and  amid  those 
districts  where  delightful  streams  meander  through  an  Edenic 
loveliness  ; where  the  rushes  bend  in  the  breeze  and  the  tangles 
of  cool  green  weeds  send  their  shade  over  lazy  streams,  offering 
a summer  arbour  to  the  fish  who  haunt  such  spots — the  human 
giants  confined  in  brick  factories  are  devising  the  tackle  which  is 
to  lure  to  a certain  destruction  the  guileless  lords  of  the  streams. 
It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  one  of  these  factories — that  of 
Messrs.  Henry  Milward  & Sons,  Limited,  Washford  Mills,  Redditch — 
that  I became  so  interested  in  what  I saw  that  I decided  to  write  this 
chapter  upon  fishing  tackle — I wish  that  last  word  to  be  understood 
in  its  broadest  sense — hooks,  rods,  and  the  general  paraphernalia 
of  an  angler. 

And  here  I would  submit  that  there  is  something  in  environment, 
if  it  only  be  that  a fish  is  limited  by  it  and  cannot  live  out  of 
water  ; were  it  otherwise,  who  can  say  the  paralysing  effect  that 
might  be  produced  upon  an  operative  in  a fishing-tackle  factory 
by  the  stare  of  a few  hundred  fishy  eyes,  whilst  he  was  barbing  the 
hook  or  testing  the  bait? 

The  mention  of  “ bait  ” brings  me  back  to  the  starting-point, 
/.(?.,  that  the  first  requisite  before  the  angler  can  indulge  his  fancy 
is  a rod.  And  here  I might  propound  a riddle,  easy  to  solve  and 
containing  a truth  in  the  answer  : Q.  In  what  way  may  anglers  be 
said  to  resemble  blades  of  grass  ? — A,  No  two  agree. 
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This  is  demonstrated  to  perfection  in  a “ rod  ’’-producing 
workshop.  The  varieties  of  wood,  patterns,  and  designs  that  are 
prepared  for  the  market  are  surprising  to  an  ordinary  rod-user,  and 
bewildering  in  the  extreme  to  a non-sportsman.  A volume  as 
thick  as  Webster’s  Dictionary  might  easily  be  written  upon  the  details 
of  rod-making.  I shall  only  attempt  to  outline  the  processes  which 
go  to  the  manufacture  of  ordinary  fishing-rods,  such  as  are  in  use 
by  the  million. 

Greenheart  is  now  the  favourite  wood  ; it  has  largely  superseded 
hickory,  although  a great  number  of  hickory  rods  are  still  in  use. 
The  South  American  greenheart  is  a heavy,  strong,  and  powerful 
wood,  and  a rod  with  a greenheart  top,  if  properly  made  of  well- 
seasoned  wood  and  re-varnished  annually,  will  last  with  care  for 
years.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  write  that  there  are  several 
varieties  of  greenheart.  I saw  stacks  of  this  wood  which  had  been 
seasoning  for  over  two  years,  and  were  still  considered  by  competent 
judges  to  be  unfit  for  immediate  use.  Ash,  cedar,  lancewood,  and 
hickory  were  also  stacked  in  the  timber  shed.  The  wood  is  sawn 
into  “ long  squares,”  i.e.,  lengths  or  beams,  of  which  the  four  surfaces 
have  an  equal  measurement. 

From  the  stacking  shed  to  the  circular  saw,  and  from  this 
merciless  tool  to  the  carpenter’s  bench,  I followed  the  lengths  of 
seasoned  timber,  and  watched  the  “ cornering  ” — planing  down  of 
the  angles — subsequent  to  the  action  of  the  hollow-spindle  lathe 
and  the  trap-plane.  The  fitting  on  of  the  ferrules  was  done  in 
another  lathe.  When  this  operation  was  completed  the  rod  was 
placed  upon  a support,  held  in  a vice,  and  again  planed  until  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface  resulted  ; then  it  was  rubbed  down  with 
sand-paper,  damped  down  with  water  to  raise  the  grain,  dried  in  a 
flue,  and  again  smoothed  with  glass-paper.  Rods  intended  for 
trout  and  salmon  require  special  attention  in  planing,  to  ensure 
a perfect  action  from  point  to  point.  Were  this  consideration 
neglected  the  rod  would  probably  break  at  its  weakest  spot,  to  the 
chagrin  and  annoyance  of  the  angler.  I was  assured  that  so  long 
a time  as  three  hours  is  spent  upon  a rod  in  this  one  process. 
The  nature  of  the  woods  varying  to  a considerable  degree,  there  is 
obviously  no  room  in  such  operations  for  machinery  which  would 
not  allow  for  intrinsic  differences.  Here,  then,  is  a reason  for  the 
costliness  of  good  rods. 

The  stain,  generally  cigar-colour,  is  imparted  to  ash  and  hickory 
— English  ash  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  American  ash  being  of  quite 
an  inferior  quality — and  I observed  with  interest  the  rapidity  with 
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which  the  skilful  female  operatives  laid  on  the  pigment  by  means 
of  a small  piece  of  rag  wound  round  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  This  polish  was  only  attempted  when  the  stain  was  found 
to  be  thoroughly  dry.  The  ferrules  I found  to  be  both  hand-made 
and  machine-made.  Hand-made  ferrules  are  used  with  best 
quality  rods.  The  machine-made  ferrules  were  cut,  by  means  of 
a small  circular-saw  driven  at  a tremendous  speed,  from  long  tubes 
either  of  brass  or  German  silver  manufactured  in  metallic 
Birmingham.  After  cutting,  the  ferrules  were  placed  upon  the 
lathe  and  “ squared  up,”  which  squaring  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  rough  burr  left  by  the  saw  and  imparting  a level  edge.  The 
ferrules  were  fixed  in  position  upon  the  rods,  when  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  the  staining  and  polishing  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory. The  operations  of  ferrule  and  winch-fixing  were 
performed  by  thoroughly  experienced  brass-workers,  who  had  served 
a long  apprenticeship  to  their  work. 

The  various  styles  of  winch-fittings,  of  which  the  name  is 
legion,  cannot  find  detailed  description  here.  The  newest  style 
of  winch- fitting  is  adapted  to  any  reel,  and  it  will  hold  securely  any 
size  of  reel-plate.  An  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  this  latest 
style  showed  that  the  fixed  ring  at  the  lower  end  of  the  winch- 
fitting was  pressed  out  to  form  a socket ; a tapered  slide-ring 
could  be  then  drawn  over  the  reel-plate,  securing  thus  firmly 
the  reel. 

In  securing  the  ferrule  on  to  the  rod  special  care  was  taken  to 
“ shrink  ” the  ferrule  to  the  wood.  The  rod,  with  the  ferrule  fixed 
loosely  on,  was  exposed  to  heat.  The  heat  caused  the  wood  to 
expand,  and  while  thus  expanded  the  ferrule  was  forced  into 
position.  After  cooling,  a powerful  cement  was  applied,  and  the 
ferrule,  thus  doubly  secured,  became  practically  immovable. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  hand-work  in  these  processes  is  that 
rods  can  be  specially  fitted  for  various  climates,  and  rendered 
capable  of  resisting  heat  or  cold. 

The  tests  of  the  finishing  shop  were  by  no  means  nominal.  I 
saw  numbers  of  rods  put  together  and  gauged  in  order  to  prove  or 
disprove  straightness.  The  joints  were  most  carefully  overhauled  by 
experienced  men,  perfect  fit  being  a necessity  ; otherwise  when 
casting  a fly  they  might  fall  apart,  or,  should  the  day  be  wet,  let  in 
the  water  and  swell  the  wood,  which  would  prevent  the  easy  separation 
of  the  sections. 

I noticed  an  ingenious  little  cork-lined  plug  for  ensuring  the 
cleanliness  of  the  ferrules — preventing  corrosion  from  damp — and 
the  perfect  fitting  of  joints. 
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After  testing,  the  rods  were  marked  for  rings.  These  rings  were 
attached  to  the  rods  by  means  of  waxed  thread.  The  work  was  done 
by  girls,  whose  deft  fingers  appeared  to  advantage  in  this  operation. 
The  number  of  rings  attached  varied,  I observed,  according  to  the 
length  and  style  of  the  rod. 

The  snake-ring  has  won  for  itself  a popularity  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  steel-bridge-ring  is  so  named  because  it  presents  a 
sort  of  bridge  for  the  line  to  go  over.  The  raison  d'etre  of  the 
steel-guard-ring  is  simple  ; it  serves  to  prevent  the  line  looping  back. 

The  thread  used  for  securing  the  rings  was  well  rubbed  down 
with  a hard  piece  of  wood,  and  from  two  to  three  coats  of  varnish 
were  subsequently  applied  to  render  it  thoroughly  waterproof. 

The  handle  of  the  rod  is  of  a lighter  wood.  Cedar,  or  South 
Carolina  cane,  covered  with  pig-skin  or  cork  to  make  it  pleasant  to 
the  hand,  gives  a wonderfully  light  addition. 

I inspected  several  eighteen-feet  first-class  greenheart  salmon- 
rods,  and  took  the  weight  of  two  or  three  ; I found  each  rod  to  be 
under  thirty-one  ounces.  As  the  great  object  in  rod-making  is  to 
ensure  a maximum  of  strength  with  a minimum  of  lightness,  this 
combination  of  quality  and  lightness  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  as 
highly  satisfactory. 

I handled  some  good  cane  rods,  both  whole  and  split  cane,  and 
elicited  many  interesting  facts  concerning  their  manufacture.  And 
here  I may  observe  that  a whole- cane  rod  is  made  from  one  cane> 
and  is  so  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  a cane  rod  constructed  of 
several  pieces — generally  six. 

Canes — bamboos — run  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  feet  in  length 
from  six  to  eight  feet  only  of  the  thicker  end  is  usable.  As  the 
canes  become  smaller  the  knots  appear  more  frequently,  rendering 
two-thirds  of  the  cane  useless.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  usable^dcil 
of  each  cane  is  waste,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  the  best 
cane  can  be  used  at  all,  the  rough  proportion  rejected  is  eleven- 
twelfths. 

Six  suitable  strips  of  bamboo  were  cemented  together  with 
Russian  fish-glue,  and  these  gave  the  rod  a six-sided  face.  The 
handles  were  covered  with  leather  or  coik  to  afford  a pleasant  grip. 

Rods  such  as  I have  described  might,  with  care,  be  used  for  a 
lifetime,  and  left  as  heirlooms.* 

* While  visiting  the  factories  I was  informtd  of  a rod  that  had  been  entrusted 
to  the  firm  for  some  slight  repairs.  “ It  has  been  used  by  its  present  owner 
twelve  years,”  said  my  informant  ; “he  received  it  as  a legacy  from  his  father, 
who  had  himself  used  it  for  over  forty  years.  It  is  a busy  rod,  for  the  clergy- 
man in  whose  possession  it  is  takes  as  many  as  i,oco  trout  in  a season  ! ” 
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The  best  line  is,  of  course,  made  of  silk,  waterproofed  and 
varnished.  This  necessitates  saturation  in  oil  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  It  is  made  in  ten  different  sizes,  suitable  for  as  many 
varieties  of  fishing — from  roach  up  to  the  heaviest  pike.  Every 
length  is  tested  for  its  strength,  and  each  must  pull  up  to  a certain 
standard,  or  it  is  condemned. 

One  thing  which  a fisherman,  who  knows  anything  about  the  art 
of  fishing,  will  have  right,  is  the  gut  and  its  accompaniment,  the  hook. 

Silkworms,  it  would  appear,  not  only  contribute  the  silk  that  goes 
to  the  constitution  of  the  ordinary  line,  but  their  intestines  are 
manipulated  in  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  of  the  line  to  which 
the  hook  is  attached.  The  figures  quoted  to  me  as  expressing  the 
number  of  silkworms  annually  destroyed  for  gut-making  I found  to 
be  almost  incredible.  In  this  one  manufactory  alone  from  six  to 
eight  million  strands  of  gut  are  used  annually — each  strand  repre- 
senting a silkworm. 

Holding  a hank  of  gut  in  my  hand,  I was  informed  that  the 
worms  from  which  its  strands  were  drawn  were  raised  in  Spanish 
Murcia,  by  peasants  whose  sole  livelihood  depended  upon  their  skill 
at  worm-farming.  “ The  eggs,”  said  mine  host,  “ are  imported  into 
Murcia  from  Sicily,  and  are  tended  by  women  in  the  most  regular 
and  careful  manner.  The  worms  are  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves  at 
regular  intervals  ; between  the  periods  of  feeding  they  sleep.  This 
goes  on  for  three  weeks,  when  full  growth  is  attained  ; then  they 
are  collected  into  buckets  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  kills 
them  instantly  and  hardens  their  skins.  Sold  by  weight  to  gut- 
makers,  they  are  quickly  operated  upon  to  obtain  the  gut.  The 
girls  employed  in  such  a manufactory  break  the  skin,  take  the 
end  of  the  gut  between  thumb  and  forefinger  and  draw  it  out  into  a 
straight  strand  ; it  is  then  cleaned  by  a secret  process,  bleached 
until  a beautiful  silver  sheen  appears,  sorted  into  lengths — thick- 
nesses and  waste  strands  being  thrown  out — bunched  up  into  hanks 
of  a hundred  strands,  ten  hanks  constituting  a bunch,  and  ten 
bunches,  or  ten  thousand  strands,  a bundle,  warehoused,  and  sent 
out  to  order.” 

The  strands  of  extra  thickness  and  strength  are  used  in  salmon- 
fishing. The  production  of  such  strands  is  rare,  hence  the  high  price 
obtainable.  I minutely  inspected  two  hanks,  and  detected  a slightly 
increased  thickness  in  the  strands  of  one  hank  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  other.  The  price  of  the  thicker  hank  was  ten  pounds, 
that  of  the  thinner  ten  shillings  ! So  that  here  was  a clear  demon- 
stration that  it  does  not  pay  to  entertain  ill-favoured  worms. 
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Gimp  is  another  essential  in  the  making  of  tackle.  It  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  a core  of  silk  bound  with  brass  wire,  silver 
wire,  or  wire  of  any  other  colour  and  texture,  from  the  very  fine 
thread  to  that  as  coarse  as  stout  string. 

The  gut  and  gimp,  which  are  to  be  fitted  with  hooks  and  fas- 
tened on  to  the  casting-line,  are  looped  at  one  end — single,  double, 
or  treble  strands — by  being  passed  over  a hook,  held  in  a vice, 
doubled  to  form  the  loop,  and  finally  secured  with  waxed  silk.  The 
fastening  on  of  the  hook,  whether  to  gimp  or  gut,  is  always  done 
in  the  same  way,  with  waxed  silk.  There  is  quite  an  art  in  making 
the  casting-line.  I observed  the  tying  of  lengths  of  gut  by  several 
different  knots,  and  found  the  most  general  to  be  the  “ buffer”  knot. 
It  is  formed  by  bringing  together  the  two  ends  until  they  form  an  X > 
each  end  is  then  brought  over  the  body  of  the  line  at  some  little 
distance  apart,  being  subsequently  drawn  together,  when  a neat  coil, 
showing  four  pieces  of  gut,  is  the  result. 

This  buffer-knot  may  be  made  of  single,  double,  or  treble 
strands,  according  to  the  strength  required.  Another  favourite  knot 
is  one  which,  when  tied,  appears  similar  to  the  buffer,  but  is  formed 
by  one  operation.  The  length  of  gut  or  gimp,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  pulled  through  the  ends  instead  of  transversely,  as  in  the  buffer. 
The  variety  of  knots  is  charming,  not  to  say  bewildering,  and  to  tie 
them  all  well  would  mean  an  apprenticeship  similar  to  that  served 
by  sailor  Jack  while  learning  his  ropes. 

A paragraph  or  two  upon  the  manufacture  of  “ hooks  ” cannot 
but  prove  interesting,  specially  when,  as  I have  already  indicated, 
hook-making  is  brought  to  so  great  a perfection  in  this  needle- 
producing  district. 

There  are  two  leading  species  of  fish-hooks  with  which  I shall 
here  concern  myself.  These  are  known  as  Kirby  and  Limerick. 
Varieties  of  these  hooks  are  designated  by  different  names.  I 
intend,  therefore,  to  describe  the  Kirby  hook,  and  afterwards  give 
just  those  processes  in  which  the  Limerick  differs  from  it.  A tabula- 
tion of  the  processes  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Kirby  hook  appears 
thus  : — 

1 —  Wire  cut.  4 — Wire  annealed.  7 — Wire  hardened. 

2—  „ barbed.  5—  „ bent.  8—  „ tempered, 

3~  n pointed.  6 — „ flatted.  9 — „ scoured. 

10— Wire  blued,  or  tinned,  if  for  sea  use. 

The  Limerick  hook  differs  from  the  Kirby  in  two  points  : instead 
of  being  flatted  (No.  6),  they  often  have  the  “ shanks  ” filed,  and 
they  are  japanned  instead  of  being  blued  or  tinned. 
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The  first  of  these  processes  is  simple  enough,  and  similar  to  the 
first  step  in  needle-making.  The  workman  takes  a coil  of  wire,  just 
as  it  comes  from  the  wire-drawing  mills  (Sheffield),  and,  severing  it 
in  one  place,  passes  it  through  a ring,  to  hold  it,  and  between  the 
shears.  A bar,  parallel  to  the  shears  and  travelling  on  a rod,  is  set  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  blades  by  means  of  a gauge  which  gives 
the  length  required.  The  ends  of  the  wires  are  set  flush  with  each 
other,  held  against  the  gauge-bar,  and  cut  off,  the  shears  being 
closed  by  means  of  a foot-pedal.  Thirty  or  forty  wires  are  cut  at  a 
time,  and  as  soon  as  all  the  wire  in  the  coil  is  thus  divided  up  these 
wires  are  inserted  between  two  rings  and  placed  in  a furnace.  They 
are  heated  to  a low  red,  and  are  then  taken  out  and  placed  on  an 
iron-topped  table.  The  wires  in  the  rings  are  rubbed  with  a curved 
bar,  known  as  a file.  At  the  same  time  the  bundle  is  made  to  revolve 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  table.  By  this  means  every  wire  in 
turn  comes  under  the  file.  This  revolution  and  contact  with  others 
while  in  a soft  state  removes  the  slight  curve  remaining  from  the 
coil,  and  satisfactorily  straightens  the  wires. 

The  barbing  process  may  be  performed  in  one  of  two  ways, 
(i)  By  a knife  with  a long  handle,  acting  as  a powerful  lever  and 
held  in  the  workman’s  hands.  The  wires  to  be  barbed,  or  “bearded,” 
are  pressed  against  a small  iron  block  to  prevent  them  giving  to  the 
knife.  The  end  of  the  knife-blade  is  thrust  into  a catch  acting  as 
the  fulcrum,  by  which  the  workman  is  enabled  to  exert  sufficient 
force  to  make  the  cut.  This  process  is  slow,  as  only  a few  hooks 
can  be  barbed  at  a time,  and  so — {^2)  a machine  is  used  which 
deals  with  the  coil  direct,  cutting  it  off  into  lengths  and  barbing 
them  at  the  same  time.  A coil  of  wire  is  placed  on  a stand  and  fed 
through  a straightening  apparatus  down  to  the  knives.  A holder 
carries  the  wire  forward,  and  a knife,  travelling  forward  also  and 
fixed  at  an  angle  to  the  wire,  follows  it,  barbs  it,  and  slides  back 
ready  for  the  next.  Two  other  wires  meet  together  and  clip  the  wire 
off  at  the  length  required.  There  is  another  cleverly  designed  and 
carefully  constructed  machine  which  barbs  those  hooks  technically 
known  as  “dubs,”  hooks  which  are  pointed  before  barbing. 
Hooks  other  than  dubs  are  pointed  by  means  of  a file,  instead  of  on 
a rapidly  revolving  wheel.  Some  hooks  are  hollow-pointed,  the  side 
of  the  barb  nearest  the  shaft  of  the  hook  being  filed  concave. 

The  operation  which  imparts  the  bend  to  the  hook  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  simple  but  effective.  A piece  of  steel,  of  the  exact 
shape  that  the  hook  is  to  take,  and  sharp  just  where  the  barb  of  the 
hook  fits  on  to  it,  is  attached  to  a block  which  can  be  turned  on  a 
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central  pivot  by  a handle.  A number  of  wires  are  placed  against 
this  piece  of  steel  with  their  barbs  catching  on  the  sharp  edge,  pre- 
viously mentioned.  The  workman,  holding  the  other  end  of  the 
wires  tightly  in  one  hand,  gives  a smart  turn  to  the  block  with  the 
mould  on  it,  bending  the  wires  at  the  same  time  against  the  mould. 
The  hooks  are  thus  curved,  and  then  thrown  off  to  make  room  for 
another  batch.  The  very  small  hooks,  and  all  the  better  class  of 
hooks,  are  done  one  at  a time  on  a little  mould  held  in  the  hand. 
The  bending  finished,  the  next  process  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Kirby  hook  and  its  varieties  is  the  flattening  of  the  extreme  end  of 
the  shank,  or  shaft,  to  prevent  the  line  slipping  off.  This  is  done  by 
the  fall  of  a heavy  block  of  iron,  and  is  similar  to  the  foot-stamping 
of  needles.'  Limerick  hooks  have  the  shanks  filed. 

Hardening,  tempering,  scouring,  and  blueing  are  processes  with 
which  needles  are  as  familiar  as  fish-hooks.  To  accomplish  the  first 
of  these  the  hooks  are  heaped  together  on  a tray,  or  pan,  and  placed 
in  a furnace  for  a certain  time.  On  being  withdrawn  they  are 
immersed  in  oil  and  afterwards  tempered  by  heating  again  to  a low 
red  heat,  and  cooling  gradually.  This  removes  the  extreme  brittle- 
ness left  by  the  hardening,  and  imparts  a necessary  springiness.  For 
scouring  purposes  the  hooks  are  tossed  into  barrels  supported  in 
frames  by  pivots.  Water  and  various  chemicals  are  poured  in,  the 
bung-holes  are  closed,  and  the  barrels  are  set  to  turn  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time.  The  motor  is  steam-power.  Should  they  not 
appear  perfectly  bright,  they  are  revolved  in  a barrel,  of  which  one 
end  is  open,  with  a coarse  sawdust.  Blueing  is  done  by  heating  the 
bright  hooks  in  a pan  over  a fire  for  some  time.  If  for  sea  use  they 
are  sometimes  tinned  by  heating  in  an  iron  pot  with  pure  ingot  tin. 
When  they  have  passed  through  these  various  processes  they  are  all 
subjected  to  a rigid  examination,  and  the  satisfactory  hooks  are 
packed  in  neat  boxes,  or  paper  packets,  ready  for  order. 

Instead  of  tinning  or  blueing,  as  is  the  case  with  Kirby  hooks, 
Limerick  hooks  are  japanned.  The  hooks  are  deposited  in  a tin 
basin  and  a few  drops  of  liquid  japan  poured  over  them.  Such  is  the 
diffusive  power  of  the  japan  that  on  the  hooks  being  briskly  tossed 
and  shaken  it  spreads  with  the  most  perfect  regularity  over  the  entire 
mass,  giving  each  and  all  a uniform  coating  of  black.  The  hooks 
are  afterwards  dried,  and  a gloss  imparted  to  them  by  warming  for  a 
short  time  in  an  oven. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  flies  involves  a bewildering  variety 

* Another  stamp  descending  upon  the  flattened  shaft  impresses  the  name  of 
the  firm. 
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of  materials  and  as  bewildering  a number  of  processes.  Fly-making 
requires  deft  fingers,  much  skill,  some  art,  and  a large  amount  of 
ingenuity  and  care.  The  materials  most  generally  in  use  are  wools 
of  all  shades,  silks,  mohair,  and  pigswool ; tinsels  gold  and  silver  for 
the  bodies  ; cock’s  hackles,  all  colours  and  tints,  for  the  legs  ; 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  fowls,  ducks,  starlings,  \voodcocks,  part- 
ridges, pheasants,  and  in  fact  almost  every  knowm  bird,  for  fly  wings. 
The  stock  comprises  some  hundreds  of  varieties  of  feathers,  ranging 
from  large  bundles  of  peacock  and  turkey  tail-feathers  to  the 
delicate  and  valuable  gold  toppings  of  the  golden  pheasant. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  different  varieties  of  flies  and  other 
insects  are  required  in  different  countries,  and  that  an  important 
factory  sends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  idea  may,  perhaps,  be 
formed  of  the  minutiae  of  fly-making.  I observed  specimens  of  flies 
for  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Norway  and  Canada  ; small  delicate-look- 
ing trout  flies  for  the  various  streams  of  England  ; white  trout  flies  for 
Ireland  ; various  loch  flies  for  Scotland  \ special  patterns  of  flies  and 
other  insects  for  Finland  ; flies,  grasshoppers,  and  crickets  of  many 
colours  for  Ne\v  Zealand ; black  bass  and  trout  flies  for  U.S.A. 

Of  all  feathers  required  for  fly-dressing  the  hackle  is  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  difficult  to  procure.  They  should  be 
procured  from  a cock  of  eighteen  months  to  two  years  old,  and  the 
best  time  for  procuring  them  is  in  the  latter  end  of  December. 

For  the  legs  and  bodies  of  some  flies  the  hair  or  fur  of 
certain  animals  may  be  substituted  for  ordinary  hackles.  F.  M. 
Halford,  Esq.,  an  authority  upon  fly-dressing,  writes  upon  this 
subject: — “In  such  cases” — the  using  of  hair  or  fur  instead  of 
hackles — “ the  plan  adopted  is  to  spin  or  twist  it  on  the  tying  silk  for 
the  body  of  the  fly,  taking  care  to  put  an  extra  thickness  on  to  the 
shoulder-end  of  the  body,  tapering  it  to  the  tail,  and  after  the  fly  is 
completed  to  pick  out  with  the  dubbing-needle  a few  fibres  to  form 
the  legs.  There  are,  however,  patterns  in  which  the  body  is  of  plain 
silk,  or  quill,  and  the  legs  only  of  dubbing,  and  in  these  instances  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  procedure  is  necessary.”  In  his  list 
of  feathers  required  he  gives  the  following,  w’hich,  together  with  cock- 
hackles,  seem  to  me  to  be  all  that  are  really  necessary  for  use  in 
successful  fly-dressing  : “ Wings  of  starlings  (both  young  and  old), 
of  coot,  snipe,  landrail,  water-rail,  thrush,  young  grouse,  partridge, 
pheasant  (cock  and  hen),  woodcock,  and  jay ; also  the  brown  pink 
feathers  from  under  the  wings  of  a peacock,  and  tail-feathers  from 
the  tomtit,  partridge,  pheasant,  and  golden  pheasant.  . . . 

“ For  dubbing  bodies,  &c.,  fur  from  the  hare’s  ear,  hare’s  face, 
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hare’s  fleck — or  hair  outside  the  shoulder — the  palest  bufif-coloured 
fur  from  the  flanks  and  belly  of  the  opossum,  mole,  water-rat,  and 
common  mouse,  with  odds  and  ends  of  cuttings  from  any  light  blue, 
yellow,  or  brown  refuse  furs.  These,  with  various- coloured  crewels 
torn  to  shreds,  will,  when  properly  blended,  produce  almost  any  tint 
required.”  Quills  from  a peacock-eye  or  the  end  of  a tail-feather 
are  now  generally  used  in  preference  to  floss-silk  for  bodies. 

Pike  scales,  prepared  by  a patent  process,  make  very  good  wings 
for  black  gnats  ; the  bodies  are  dressed  with  the  best  wax  used  by 
ordinary  rod-makers.  The  implements  used  in  the  manufacture  are 
simple,  but  always  perfectly  made.  They  are  vices,  sharp  penknives, 
strong  pairs  of  scissors,  dubbing-needles,  oculists’  curved  scissors, 
hackle-pliers,  and  bull-dog  pliers. 

A very  important  department  in  a fishing-tackle  manufactory  is 
that  where  the  floats  are  made.  Cork  floats  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  three  parts — the  centre  cork  and  the  extremities,  pine-wood  and 
quill.  The  cork  is  imported  from  Portugal  in  sheets  ; it  is  cut  into 
small  blocks,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  body  required.  A 
hole  is  burnt  through  the  centre  of  the  block  with  a red-hot  steel 
wire,  and  the  cork  is  afterwards  turned  on  a lathe  to  the  shape 
desired.  Thus  it  may  be  pear  or  egg-shaped,  long  or  barrel-shaped, 
&c.  After  turning  it  is  fitted  with  a pine-wood  plug  at  one  end,  and 
a goose-quill  plug  at  the  other.  Subsequently  the  natural  perfora- 
tions in  the  cork  are  filled  up  with  putty.  A small  staple  for  the 
line  to  run  through  is  inserted  in  the  pine-wood  plug,  and  the  float  is 
painted  or  varnished.  I fancied  as  I examined  tray  after  tray  of 
finished  floats,  standing  upright  upon  their  respective  trays,  that  I 
might  be  looking  at  a military  display,  a sort  of  review  in  float-land. 
The  floats  differ  considerably  in  size,  from  one  inch  in  circumference 
up  to  four  or  five  inches  ; the  larger  ones  suggest  boys’  tops,  showily 
got  up. 

Quill  floats  require  little  making,  although  a good  deal  of  time 
is  spent  upon  their  decoration,  in  which  many  coloured  silks  are 
used.  I consider  that  the  quill-float  making  department  was  certainly 
the  prettiest  and  most  fascinating  in  the  works. 

Reel-making  is  not  by  any  means  a monotonous  employment ; 
so  many  varieties  are  turned  out,  and  novelties  are  so  numerous,  that 
I was  not  surprised  to  find  the  workmen  engaged  in  winch  and  reel- 
making thoroughly  intelligent  and  quick-witted. 

The  materials  used  are  wood,  brass,  ebonite,  gun-metal,  phosphor- 
bronze,  and  aluminium  alloys.  The  processes  are  simple  and  inte- 
resting. They  are  all  carried  out  by  hand,  and  a good  workman  can 
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complete  a dozen  reels  in  a day.  I watched  several  of  these  men 
turning  the  spindles,  pressing  out  brass,  &c.,  by  stamps  for  the  plates, 
turning  them  to  fit  the  spindle,  constructing  and  placing  the  cog- 
wheels and  catches  which  constitute  the  mechanism,  and  fitting  on 
cranks  to  the  spindles.  The  polishing  is  done  on  a buff,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  bronzing  and  lacquering.  These  highly-finished  reels 
present  a striking  contrast  to  those  in  use  a generation  or  so  ago. 
The  latter  were  absurdly  clumsy,  and  measured  half  as  much  again 
in  circumference,  but  notwithstanding,  many  of  them  did  good 
work. 

I conclude  this  brief  sketch  of  the  manufacture  of  fishing  tackle 
v/ith  a suggestion  to  any  whom  it  may  have  interested,  that  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  they  should  visit  for  themselves  similar 
works  and  watch  the  various  processes  and  operations  that  go  to  the 
manufacture  of  rod,  line,  and  fittings.  I can  promise  that  those  who 
follow  this  suggestion  will  not  think  less  of  the  “ gentle  art  ” for  such 
a visit. 


JAMES  CASSIDY. 
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THE  LADIES  OF  LLANGOLLEN. 

\LADY  ELEANOR  BUTLER  AND  MISS  SARAH  FONSONBV,] 

IN  its  windings  through  the  county  Kilkenny,  the  river  Nore 
affords  some  charming  bits  of  scenery  ; but  at  no  point  is  it 
prettier  than  near  the  neat  little  town  of  Innistiogue.  Here  it  foams 
along  in  a narrowed  bed  by  rocks  veiled  with  trailing  ivy,  and  fringed 
with  tufted  fern.  The  banks,  a mass  of  billowy  woodland,  soar  to  a 
majestic  height,  one  summit  being  crowned  by  a tower.  Some  way 
beneath  this  can  be  discerned  the  roof  of  a mansion  peering  from 
amidst  the  foliage.  From  a chimney  here  and  there  rises  a thin 
column  of  purplish  smoke  into  the  still  air.  This  is  Woodstock,  the 
most  enviable  possession,  perhaps,  in  a country  rich  in  pleasant 
residences.  In  the  middle  of  last  century  an  edifice  of  plainer  con- 
struction stood  there,  and  in  it  lived  Sir  William  Fownes,  second 
baronet  of  that  name,  and  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Fownes  {nee 
Ponsonby),  a sister  of  the  first  Lord  Bessborough.  This  couple  had  an 
only  child  and  heiress,  who,  in  early  life,  married  Mr.  Tighe,  a gentle- 
man of  property  in  Wicklow  ; and  in  this  way  the  Woodstock  estate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Tighes,  who  are  now  its  owners.  The 
departure  of  their  daughter  left  a void  in  their  household,  which  was 
soon  filled  by  Lady  Elizabeth’s  adopting  a young  relative,  Sarah 
Ponsonby,  at  that  time  about  eighteen.  Their  relationship  was, 
strictly  speaking,  that  of  first  cousins  once  removed,  but  they  called 
one  another  niece  and  aunt. 

Miss  Ponsonby  was  an  orphan  and  penniless.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  was  remarkable  for  good  looks.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  a tall,  well-grown  young  woman,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
youth,  a pleasing  aspect,  and  gentle  disposition.  There  was  every- 
thing in  her  position  to  make  her  happy,  and  happy  for  some  years 
she  certainly  was.  She  had  every  comfort  that  mortal  could  want. 
The  society  around  Woodstock  was  numerous  and  lively  ; when  the 
days  began  to  shorten,  she  accompanied  the  Fowneses  to  their  house 
in  Dublin,  which  stood  in  that  rather  gloomy  thoroughfare,  Dominick 
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Street.  Here  the  Parliamentary  season  was  passed,  Sir  William 
representing  Knocktopher  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  all  know  how  gay  a capital  old  Dublin  was  in  the  days 
anterior  to  the  Union.  Sarah  Ponsonby  enjoyed  her  share  of  the 
pleasures  it  afforded  as  much  as  other  young  people  ; but  that  she 
had  some  trouble  at  heart  was  apparent  in  the  expression  of  vexation 
which  at  times  clouded  her  face.  While  in  town,  the  distractions  of 
society  kept  her  mind  employed ; it  was  at  Woodstock  that  the 
change  in  her  was  most  observable.  On  this  clear  autumn  morning, 
when  all  nature  lay  tranquil  in  sunshine,  why  did  she  quit  the  house 
with  the  air  of  one  pursued,  and  traversing  the  garden  with  hasty 
steps,  plunge  into  the  shrubbery  ? The  cause  was  not  far  off.  At 
the  end  of  a long  straight  walk,  bordered  on  either  hand  by  a closely- 
clipped  wall  of  holly,  bay,  and  box,  she  beheld  the  portly  figure  of 
Sir  William  Fownes  approaching.  Turning  at  once  down  a side  path, 
she  fled  back,  locked  herself  in  her  bedroom,  and  sat  down  to 
meditate.  The  truth,  then,  must  be  told.  Sir  William,  notwith- 
standing his  advancing  years,  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  whom  he 
ought  to  have  looked  upon  as  his  own  child.  He  made,  it  would 
seem,  no  effort  to  conquer  this  unworthy  passion,  but  urged  his  suit 
so  persistently  as  to  render  life  a burden  to  the  object  of  his 
admiration.  For  Miss  Ponsonby  the  situation  was  most  painful. 
She  had  the  sincerest  affection  for  Lady  Elizabeth ; and  for  Sir 
William — till  he  appeared  in  this  new  character — her  feelings  were 
those  of  gratitude  and  respect.  But  now  she  shrank  from  him  with 
abhorrence.  She  knew  that  to  continue  beneath  his  roof  would  be 
to  encounter  fresh  insult.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to  reveal  the 
affair  to  Lady  Elizabeth  (or  Lady  Betty,  as  she  was  generally  called), 
knowing  how  it  would  distress  her.  At  the  same  time  she  needed 
someone  to  listen  to  her  story  and  give  her  advice.  Passing  in 
mental  review  the  few  friends  she  knew  well  enough  to  confide  in, 
she  soon  came  to  a decision.  Her  choice  fell  upon  Miss  Butler,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Walter  Butler,  of  Kilkenny 
Castle.  This  gentleman  was  really  sixteenth  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
though  the  title  (owing  to  the  belief  that  it  had  fallen  under  the 
attainder  of  the  second  Duke)  was  now  dormant.  Kilkenny  Castle 
was,  indeed,  a changed  place  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Duke,  who  lived  there  in  almost  regal  state.  It  was  there  that 
he  entertained  William  III.  with  masque,  ball,  and  banquet,  in  the 
interval  between  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  siege  of  Limerick. 
But  after  his  attainder  and  death  in  exile,  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a 
dilapidated  condition.  Its  owner  occupied  the  only  habitable  por- 
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tion  of  the  building,  and  there  lamented  the  prevailing  decay 
which  he  was  too  poor  to  arrest.  A traveller  who  visited  the  castle 
at  this  epoch  calls  it  an  “ illustrious  ruin  ” ; the  state  apartments 
were  deserted  ; the  gardens  lay  waste  ; the  once  trimly  kept  bowl- 
ing-green was  open  to  all  who  cared  to  pay  for  using  it.  His 
mention  of  the  Butlers  themselves  is  not  without  interest : — 

At  present  (he  says)  the  inheritor  of  the  castle  and  some  of  the  appendant 
manors,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  affects  the  state  of  his  ancestors.  His 
wife  receives  company,  I am  told,  as  the  old  Ormonde  ladies  used  to  do.  She 
never  returns  a visit,  and  people  seem  disposed  to  yield  her  this  pre-eminence. 

The  Butlers  had  an  only  son,  who  had  begun  repairing  the 
fortunes  of  his  house  by  marrying  an  heiress,  and  usually  resided 
in  England.  Of  their  daughters,  the  eldest  married  Mr.  Morgan 
Kavanagh,  of  Ballyhale,  in  the  same  county,  and  the  second  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Thomas  Kavanagh,  of  Borris,  in  Carlow.  Particulars  of 
their  youngest  daughter’s  early  life  are,  unfortunately,  scanty.  She 
was  educated  in  France,  and  during  a residence  of  some  years  there 
contracted  a strong  taste  for  all  things  foreign.  It  has  been  said 
that,  while  abroad,  she  had  a disappointment  in  love  ; but  this  is 
probably  a myth.  The  resolution  she  formed  of  never  marrying  was 
due  to  other  causes.  Her  education  finished,  she  left  France  with 
deep  regret,  and  returned  to  a home  which  she  found  in  all  respects 
uncongenial.  The  dismantled  castle  was  a dismal  sight ; her  father 
was  moody  and  self-absorbed ; her  mother  was  a shrew,  with  an 
ungovernable  temper.  She  felt  herself  misunderstood  ; her  superior 
education  was  not  appreciated  ; her  refined  tastes  were  regarded  as 
affectation.  Never  was  a woman  so  out  of  tune  with  her  surround- 
ings. Yet  she  reached  the  age  of  thirty-nine  without  one  chance 
occurring  of  breaking  the  dreary  spell.  She  escaped  as  often  as 
possible  from  Mrs.  Butler’s  ill-humours,  and  spent  long  periods  in 
turn  with  her  Kavanagh  sisters.  She  also  visited  at  Woodstock,  and 
here  she  and  Sarah  Ponsonby  first  became  acquainted.  They  were 
irresistibly  drawn  to  one  another — not  that  they  were  alike  in  dis- 
position, for  Eleanor  Butler  (the  elder  by  sixteen  years)  liked  to  rule, 
while  Sarah  Ponsonby  was  willing  to  be  influenced  and  led.  Their 
tastes  exactly  agreed.  They  both  loved  the  beauties  of  Nature, 
books,  music,  drawing,  witty  society,  and  the  many  refinements  and 
elegancies  that  brighten  the  lives  of  women  of  their  class. 

Eleanor  listened  with  eager  sympathy  to  her  friend,  as  she  related 
her  trouble.  She  herself,  also,  had  much  to  tell  of  her  unhappiness 
at  home,  of  her  longings  to  be  free.  Did  not  the  very  similarity  of 
their  positions  form  a bond  of  union  between  them?  Why,  she 
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urged,  should  they  part— why  should  they  not  spend  their  lives 
together  in  some  sequestered  spot,  where  woes,  unsought,  would  not 
assail  them  ? It  would  have  to  be  somewhere  out  of  Ireland — that 
was  settled.  England  was  remoter  than  they  liked.  Of  the  beauties 
of  North  Wales  they  had  often  heard.  Surely  there  were  nooks 
amid  those  mountains  and  valleys  in  which  it  would  be  bliss  to 
dwell  ! The  idea  was  delightful ; it  was  novel ; there  was  a spice  of 
romance  in  it  too  which  pleased  them.  Long  and  earnestly  did 
they  discuss  it,  and  the  more  they  talked  the  more  determined  they 
were  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

They  agreed  to  run  away  together,  and  a day  was  fixed  for  their 
elopement.  It  was  arranged  that  Miss  Butler,  then  staying  at 
Ballyhale,  should  repair  to  a ruined  abbey  midway  between  that  and 
Woodstock,  and  there  await  Miss  Ponsonby.  She  did  so  ; but  the 
other  fugitive  not  appearing,  she  went  in  search  of  her,  and  found 
her  lying  by  the  park  wall,  which  she  had  sprained  her  ankle  in 
scaling.  She  assisted  her  to  rise  ; but  poor  Miss  Ponsonby,  after  a 
vain  effort  to  hobble  a yard,  sank  down  again,  in  torture.  In  this 
plight  they  were  discovered  by  a passing  labourer,  and  the  same 
evening  they  were  restored  to  their  relations.  They  accounted  for 
their  adventure  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  inquiry.  The  simple 
Lady  Betty  was  easily  deceived.  Sir  William,  whose  guilty  con- 
science, it  may  be  surmised,  enabled  him  to  guess  the  cause,  did  not 
press  Miss  Ponsonby  for  an  explanation. 

About  two  months  later  they  again  attempted  to  escape.  While 
hurrying  forward  on  foot,  they  were  caught  in  a storm,  and  sought 
shelter  in  an  old  barn,  the  roof  of  which  was  not  weather-proof.  Here 
they  remained,  damp  and  shivering,  that  night  and  all  next  day,  till 
late  in  the  evening.  At  length,  the  sky  clearing,  they  ventured  to 
set  out,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Waterford,  whence  it  was  their 
intention  to  sail  for  Bristol.  They  had  been  observed  on  the  road, 
however,  and  it  soon  became  known  at  Woodstock  what  direction 
they  had  taken.  After  obtaining  some  much-needed  food  and  rest, 
they  were  walking  on  the  quay,  enjoying  a view  of  the  ship  in  which 
they  proposed  taking  passage,  when  whom  should  they  meet  but 
Lady  Betty  herself,  who  had  come  in  pursuit  with  an  emissary  from 
Ballyhale  ! The  shock  was  considerable  ; but,  after  some  little  show 
of  resistance,  they  listened  to  reason  and  consented  to  return. 

Miss  Ponsonby  had  caught  a severe  chill  while  in  the  barn  ; 
anxiety  and  disappointment  told  upon  a sensitive  nature  like  hers. 
She  fell  into  a fever,  and  for  some  days  kept  her  bed.  While  thus 
prostrate,  great  pressure  was  used  by  Lady  Betty  and  her  daughter, 
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Mrs.  Tighe  (then  staying  at  Woodstock),  to  induce  her  to  give  up 
Miss  Butler,  whom  they  both  distrusted  ; but  without  success.  Miss 
Butler  herself  was  nowise  discouraged  by  this  second  failure.  She 
had  resolved  never  to  go  back  to  Kilkenny  Castle,  as  she  heard  that 
her  parents  had  formed  the  amiable  design  of  immuring  her  in  a 
convent.  The  possibility,  too,  of  her  outstaying  her  w'elcome  with 
her  sisters  spurred  her  to  action.  The  obstacles  in  her  path,  after 
all,  were  not  insurmountable.  Her  ascendency  over  Miss  Ponsonby 
was  complete  ; Sir  William  was  tongue-tied  ; with  any  opposition 
from  Lady  Betty  she  felt  quite  capable  of  dealing.  She  soon  changed 
her  quarters  to  Borris,  and  thence  wrote  daily  to  her  friend,  exhorting 
her  to  remain  firm. 

Among  her  numerous  Dublin  acquaintances,  there  was  no  one 
whom  Lady  Betty  Fownes  esteemed  more  highly  than  a certain  Mrs. 
Goddard,  a widow  of  middle  age,  in  whose  knowledge  of  the  world, 
sound  sense,  and  kindly  nature,  she  had  the  fullest  confidence.  Just 
before  starting  for  Waterford  after  the  runaways,  she  had  written 
apprising  the  other  of  what  had  occurred  ; and,  on  her  return,  she 
implored  her  to  come  to  her  without  delay  and  help  her  in  her 
difficulty.  “ Altogether,  it  is  a most  extraordinary  affair,”  she  wrote. 
“ I sometimes  can  hardly  think  the  cause  is  known  to  any  but 
themselves.” 

Miss  Ponsonby  was  aware  that  Mrs.  Goddard  had  been  sum- 
moned. She  had  a regard  for  ihat  lady,  and  valued  her  good 
opinion.  She  doubted  whether,  beneath  such  influence,  all  her  reso- 
lution might  not  melt  away  ; if  only  Eleanor  were  near  to  support 
her,  she  could  brave  anything.  She  had  now  recovered  and  was 
about  again.  Availing  herself  of  an  opportunity  when  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  spending  the  day  from  home,  she  made  her  way  over  to 
Borris,  and  a consultation  was  held.  It  was  decided  that  Miss 
Butler  should  establish  herself  secretly  at  Woodstock,  leaving  the 
fact  of  her  presence  there  to  leak  out  as  it  might — an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding certainly  ; but  they  agreed  that  an  end  such  as  they  had  in 
view  quite  justified  the  means  employed.  This  move  was  promptly 
made,  and  when  Mrs.  Goddard  reached  V/oodstock,  she  found  Miss 
Butler  mistress  of  the  situation. 

A diary  kept  by  Mrs.  Goddard,  and  some  correspondence  relating 
to  this  period,  were  unearthed  not  long  ago.  We  learn  from  the 
diary  that  she  left  Dublin  early  on  Friday,  April  24  (1778),  dined  at 
Naas,  slept  at  Timolin,  dined  on  Saturday  at  Carlow,  and  got  to 
Woodstock  at  nine  o’clock  at  night — thus  occupying  two  whole  days 
over  a journey  which  needs  but  three  hours  now  to  accomplish  ! 
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“ A most  terrible  long  jaunt  it  was,”  she  remarks.  “ I found  them 
all  in  distraction : saw  my  poor  Miss  Ponsonby,  but  Miss  Butler  did 
not  appear.” 

Stmday  26ih. — I saw  Miss  Ponsonby  again,  who  came  down  to  dinner  ; but 
Miss  Butler  not  till  evening,  when  she  came  in  to  tea,  but  did  not  speak  to  me. 

Monday  2^th. — Spoke  to  them  both.  Gave  them  my  best  advice,  which 
they  seemed  to  take  well,  and  I hoped,  from  their  manner,  would  have  followed. 
They  both  dined  with  us. 

Tuesday  2?>th. — Lady  Betty  made  me  go  with  her  to  talk  to  them.  They 
seemed  to  have  grown  hardened  in  their  resolution  of  going  together.  They 
would  not  show  themselves  below  to-day. 

The  fact  is,  the  lovers  were  waiting  till  everything  in  the  way  of 
dissuasion  that  could  be  said  had  been  said,  before  producing  their 
trump  card.  This  they  presently  did.  Mrs.  Goddard’s  arguments 
were  met  by  the  disclosure  of  Sir  William’s  ill-conduct,  and  for  the 
moment  she  was  silenced.  But  she  returned  to  the  charge.  Closeted 
alone  with  Miss  Ponsonby,  she  was  handling  Miss  Butler  rather 
roughly,  alluding  to  her  “ with  harshness  and  freedom,”  when  an  in- 
terruption, prearranged  no  doubt,  came  : — 

Sir  William  joined  us,  kneeled,  implored,  swore  twice  on  the  Bible  how 
much  he  loved  her  ; would  never  more  offend  ; was  sorry  for  his  past  folly,  that 
was  not  meant  as  she  understood  it ; offered  to  double  her  allowance  of  £y:i  a 
year,  or  add  what  more  she  pleased  to  it,  even  though  she  did  go.  She  thanked 
him  for  his  past  kindness,  but  said  nothing  could  hurt  her  more  than  such  a pro- 
posal, nor  would  she  ever  be  under  other  obligation  to  him.  If  the  whole  world 
were  kneeling  at  her  feet,  it  would  not  make  her  forsake  her  purpose.  She  would 
live  and  die  with  Miss  Butler.  She  was  her  own  mistress,  and  if  any  force  were 
used  to  detain  her,  she  knew  her  own  temper  so  well,  it  would  provoke  her  to  an 
act  that  would  give  lier  friends  more  trouble  than  anything  she  had  yet  done. 
She,  however,  haughtily— and,  as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  him — made  him  happy 
by  telling  him  that,  if  ever  she  was  in  distress  for  money,  he  should  be  the  first 
she  would  apply  to.* 

There  was  nothing  more,  then,  to  be  said.  Opposition  was  at  an 
end.  The  emancipated  pair  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal  their  joy. 
“ I never  saw  anything  so  confident  as  their  behaviour,”  observes 
Mrs.  Goddard.  Preparations  for  departure  were  at  once  begun — 
boxes  packed  ; a carriage  hired  to  convey  them  to  Waterford  ; the 
services  of  a trusty  waiting-maid  secured.  A few  days  later,  they 
started  “ as  merry  as  possible.” 

But  over  Woodstock  the  clouds  were  still  gathering,  and  Lady 
Betty’s  heart  was  heavy.  The  conduct  of  her  adopted  daughter  was 
a sore  grief  and  puzzle  to  her.  Of  its  real  cause  it  is  evident  that 
she  was,  even  now,  ignorant ; but  the  secret  took  wings,  flew  half 
over  the  county,  and  came  in  time  to  her  knowledge.  Sir  William, 

‘ Illustrious  Irishwomen.  By  E.  Owens  Blackburne.  Vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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though  he  may  not  have  thought  it,  was  in  a precarious  state  of 
health.  The  distress,  the  humiliation,  he  now  endured  brought  things 
to  a crisis.  Mrs.  Goddard  was  awakened  one  morning  at  dawn  by 
his  cries.  He  was  suffering  acute  internal  pain,  which  the  doctor 
attributed  to  gout  in  the  stomach.  He  was  bled  and  given  a warm 
bath,  whereby  he  appeared  somewhat  soothed  ; but  the  symptoms 
recurring,  he  was  “ blistered,  clystered,  and  physicked.”  He  was 
next  seized  with  paralysis,  the  use  of  his  right  arm  and  his  power  of 
swallowing  went,  whereupon  he  was  “ cupped,  blistered,  and  clystered.” 
That  he  should  have  borne  treatment  so  drastic  for  a whole  fort- 
night before  succumbing  is  surprising.  Mrs.  Goddard  was  admitted 
to  the  sick-room.  She  told  the  patient  that  the  “ cause  was  in  his 
mind,”  he  admitting  penitently  that  “ his  illness  was  his  own  fault 
that  he  was  punished  for.”  And  so  the  curtain  falls  on  a funeral 
procession  winding  through  the  little  churchyard  of  Innistiogue. 

No  bird  escaped  from  cage  or  snare  ever  exulted  as  did  the 
elder  of  the  two  friends  on  feeling  herself  free.  “ A long  farewell  to 
captivity  and  oppression,”  she  thought,  as  the  Irish  coast  receded 
from  her  view.  Her  companion,  though  contented,  was  less 
triumphant.  A pang  of  remorse,  as  she  recollected  Woodstock  and 
good  Lady  Betty,  supplied  the  aijiari  aliquid  which  is  apt  to  mingle 
in  the  cup  of  human  happiness  when  at  its  fullest.  After  a voyage  of 
eight  days  from  Waterford,  they  sailed  into  Milford  Haven,  whence 
they  proceeded  on  a lengthened  tour  through  the  Principality. 
While  pursuing  their  way,  they  saw  many  spots  that  approached  their 
ideal  and  tempted  them  to  linger  ; but  they  pressed  forward,  believing 
that  still  greater  attractions  lay  beyond.  It  was  on  a sunny  evening 
in  mid- June  that  they  entered  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  in  Denbigh 
shire  ; and  of  all  the  scenes  they  had  yet  beheld,  this  appeared  the 
loveliest.  Here  they  decided  that  their  future  home  should  be. 
Though  desirous  of  a secluded  life,  it  was  not  their  intention  to  cut 
themselves  off  from  all  communication  with  their  kind.  Llangollen 
lay  on  the  main  road  to  Holyhead.  By  living  here  they  would  enjoy 
the  latest  news  from  London  and  Dublin,  besides  having  a peep  at 
friends  who  might  happen  to  be  travelling  either  way.  The  first 
months  of  their  long  residence  in  the  valley  were  spent  at  the  “ Hand  ” 
Inn,  where  they  established  friendly  relations  with  the  landlord. 
His  advice,  and  the  assistance  he  gave  them  in  carrying  out  their 
plans,  were  of  much  value,  and  they  were  able  in  after  years  to 
reward  him  for  his  good  offices  by  the  extensive  patronage  they 
brought  him.  A little  cottage  standing  on  high  ground,  overlooking 
the  river  Dee,  and  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  castle-crowned 
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eminence  Dinas  Bran,  took  their  fancy.  This,  with  three  acres  of 
adjoining  land,  they  purchased.  The  ground,  once  a turnip-field, 
looked  bare  enough,  but  they  perceived  that  the  spot  was  capable  of 
infinite  improvement.  The  cottage  was  substantially  built  and  in 
decent  repair,  yet  too  small  to  contain  even  three  people  with  com- 
fort. The  necessary  additions  and  alterations  were  begun  without 
delay.  Meanwhile,  they  managed  to  collect,  in  their  rambles  about 
the  country,  a quantity  of  fine  old  carved  oak,  and  with  this  their 
dwelling  was  embellished  within  and  without.  The  laying  out  of 
their  pleasure-ground  taxed  all  their  ingenuity  ; never  was  so  limited 
a space  turned  to  such  good  account.  The  furrowed  tract  soon 
became  a verdant  lawn,  with  plantations  so  disposed  as  to  give  an 
idea  of  extent.  Through  this  there  wound  a gravelled  walk,  leading 
to  an  ornamental  dairy,  half-concealed  by  shrubs,  and  thence  descend- 
ing to  the  margin  of  a brook  that  ran  gurgling  to  join  the  Dee. 

But  these  essays  in  building  and  landscape-gardening,  delightful 
and  successful  though  they  were,  proved  expensive.  In  the  third 
year  of  their  residence  at  Bias  Newydd  (such  was  the  name  they  had 
given  their  cottage)  the  two  ladies  found  themselves  in  debt.  It  is 
not  exactly  known  what  their  pecuniary  resources  were.  Miss  Butler 
is  believed  to  have  had  some  small  capital  at  her  own  disposal,  and 
it  is  possible  that  her  brother  and  sisters  may  have  helped  her.  Miss 
Ponsonby  can  have  had  little  indeed.  A reconciliation  between  her 
and  her  relations  in  Ireland  took  place  subsequently  ; but  just  now 
they  were  not  in  correspondence.  She  ventured  very  reluctantly  to 
apply  to  the  head  of  her  family.  Lord  Bessborough,  for  assistance. 
She  sent  him  at  the  same  time  a silk  skull-cap  she  had  knitted  for 
him,  and  offered  him  a purse  of  the  same  material.  She  was  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  her  attentions  would  propitiate  his  lordship.  It  is 
clear  from  the  manner  of  his  reply  that  she  was  still  in  disgrace  with 
her  kindred.  He  addresses  her  “ Madam,”  and  subscribes  himself 
her  obedient  humble  servant.” 

I believe  (says  he)  you  don’t  consider  that  I am  near  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
almost  blind,  and  you  write  so  small  and  fine  a hand  that  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  I read  it.  You  have  not  dated  your  letter  from  any  place.  I thank  you 
for  the  pretty  cap,  but  it  is  too  fine  to  be  of  use  to  me.  I desire  the  favour  of 
you  not  to  send  me  the  purse  you  mention,  for  I have,  I believe,  twenty  by  me, 
which  are  not  of  any  use.  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  make  purses,  and 
they  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  give  me  a great  many.^ 

Here  was  something  of  a rebuff.  However,  the  old  gentleman 
sent  her  a present  of  ;£’5o,  w’hich  sufficed  for  her  immediate  wants. 

* This,  and  other  letters  relating  to  the  same  period,  will  be  found  in  an 
article  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Armytage  in  Belgravia  for  June  1890. 
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These  were  sentimental  times,  and  in  people  who  were  under- 
stood to  have  sacrificed  everything  for  friendship,  interest  was  soon 
aroused.  Travellers  of  high  social  standing,  passing  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  rarely  omitted  to  call  at  Plas  Newydd.  Now  it  is 
Mr.  Robert  Stewart  (afterwards  Lord  Castlereagh),  hastening  Lon- 
donwards,  who  looks  in  on  the  friends  and  assures  them  gallantly 
that,  should  political  events  in  Ireland  drive  him  thence,  he  will 
pitch  his  tent  in  their  vicinity.  Again  it  is  Edmund  Burke  (fresh 
from  his  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings),  who  chats  familiarly 
with  them  over  a cup  of  coffee.  But,  beside  such  casual  visitors, 
they  had  in  Lady  Dungannon,  who  lived  a few  miles  off,  at  Bryn- 
kinalt,  a neighbour  and  compatriot  with  whom  they  were  in  perfect 
sympathy.  With  her  were  often  staying  her  widowed  daughter, 
Lady  Mornington,  and  one  or  other  of  her  Wesley^  grandsons— two 
of  them  destined  to  figure  brilliantly  in  their  country’s  history.  On 
what  score  Misses  Butler  and  Ponsonby  considered  themselves 
worthy  objects  for  State  aid,  it  is  hard  to  say  \ but  they  certainly 
succeeded,  with  Lady  Dungannon’s  help,  in  obtaining  a small  pen- 
sion from  Government.  Her  eldest  grandson,  Lord  Mornington,^  a 
young  man  who  had  already  made  his  mark  in  public  life,  procured 
them  this  favour.  The  money  seems  to  have  been  paid  irregularly  ; 
and  evidently  in  reply  to  a complaint  from  them,  we  find  him  in- 
forming them  in  1788  that  interest  would  be  made  with  Mr.  Pitt  to 
secure  them  an  allowance  more  adequate  to  their  needs.  This 
promise,  of  course,  they  never  lost  sight  of.  They  continued  to  the 
close  of  their  lives  to  apply  through  every  available  channel  for  an 
increased  charge  upon  the  Civil  List.  Lady  Mornington’s  third 
surviving  son,  Arthur,  a subaltern  of  nineteen,  had  at  this  time  just 
been  appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  As  a boy,  he  had  given  little  promise  of  attaining  distinc- 
tion ; and  when  he  determined  on  entering  the  army,  his  mother 
spoke  of  him  as  “ food  for  powder,  and  nothing  more.”  In.  a letter 
written  to  Miss  Butler  from  London,  she  alludes  to  him  in  a different 
strain  : — 

I am  quite  angry  with  my  mother  (she  writes)  for  letting  you  know  that  we 
were  coming  to  Wales,  as  I proposed  great  pleasure  in  surprising  you.  I cannot 
say  exactly  when  we  shall  go,  but  hope  soon.  There  are  so  many  little  matters 
to  settle  for  Arthur,  who  is  just  got  into  the  army,  and  is  to  go  to  Ireland  in  the 
capacity  of  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Buckingham,  and  must  be  set  out  a little  for 


‘ The  name  was  so  written  until  early  in  the  present  century,  when  it  was 
altered  to  Wellesley. 

* Afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley. 
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that.  In  short,  I must  do  everything  for  him,  and  when  you  see  him  you  will 
think  him  worthy  of  it,  as  he  really  is  a very  charming  young  man.  Never  did 
I see  such  a change  for  the  better  in  anybody.  He  is  w'onderfully  lucky.  In 
six  months  he  has  got  two  steps  in  the  army,  and  appointed  A.D.C.  to  Lord 
Buckingham,  which  is  ten  shillings  a day. 

The  writer  was  herself  detained  in  town  ; but  a few  weeks  later 
Arthur  AVesley  set  out  for  Ireland  to  take  up  his  appointment  at  the 
Viceregal  Court.  He  visited  his  grandmother  at  Brynkinalt  on  the 
way,  and  she  brought  him  over  to  Plas  Newydd,  where  an  entry  in 
Miss  Butler’s  diary,  describing  him  as  “ a charming  young  man, 
handsome,  fashioned,  tall,  and  elegant,”  shows  that  he  left  a favour- 
able impression.  The  future  duke  never  forgot  these  friends  of  his 
early  manhood,  but  always  evinced  a warm  interest  in  their  welfare. 
Indeed,  they  took  good  care  to  retain  their  place  in  his  memory,  for, 
as  he  mounted  the  ladder  of  fame,  they  looked  upon  his  help  as  the 
surest  road  to  an  increased  pension — and  so  it  proved. 

There  were  days,  truly,  when,  to  ordinary  mortals,  the  cottage  at 
Llangollen  would  have  appeared  not  the  liveliest  of  residences — 
days  when  thick  mists  filled  the  valley,  blotting  out  every  feature  of 
the  landscape,  when  the  dripping  of  ceaseless  rain  was  the  only 
sound  without,  when  travellers  were  scarce  along  the  road,  and  news 
lagged  or  came  not.  But  its  owners  were  too  busy,  and  had  too 
many  resources  in  themselves,  to  feel  bored.  The  sincerity  of  their 
attachment  could  not  have  been  better  tested  than  under  such  con- 
ditions. At  the  end  of  each  fresh  entry  in  the  diary  above  men- 
tioned it  is  noted,  with  but  slight  variation,  that  “another  day  of 
sweet  and  blessed  retirement  ” had  passed. 

In  1791  Mr.  John  Butler’s  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ormonde  was 
acknowledged,  and  his  three  sisters  assumed  the  rank  and  prece- 
dence which  would  have  been  theirs  had  their  father  (sixteenth  earl 
de  jure)  borne  that  title.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  elder  of  our 
he'roines  was  known  as  Lady  Eleanor  Butler.  Had  she  and  her 
companion  not  been  women  of  high  birth,  bearing  distinguished 
names,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  story  of  their  mutual  devotion 
would  have  brought  them  the  fame  it  did.  But  one  being  a Butler, 
and  the  other  a Ponsonby,  they  became  objects  of  universal  curiosity. 
That  vivacious  Frenchwoman,  Madame  de  Genlis,  was  so  taken 
by  what  she  heard  of  them  from  Lord  Castlereagh  that  she  made  the 
journey  to  Wales*  on  purpose  to  visit  them.  She  was  accompanied 
by  her  princess  pupil.  Mademoiselle  d’Orleans,  her  niece,  Henriette 

* From  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  she  was  then  residing. 
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de  Sercey,  and  her  supposed  daughter,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  soon, 
after  married  to  Lord  Edward  FitzGerald.  Plas  Newydd  was  far  too 
small  to  receive  them  all.  Henriette,  Pamela,  and  the  servants 
found  quarters  at  the  “ Hand,”  while  the  other  two  occupied  the 
only  spare  bedroom  in  the  cottage.  One  can  fancy  what  chatter 
there  was  in  the  little  library  in  the  evening,  when  all  these  tongues — 
four  of  them  French  ones — were  let  loose.  Lady  Eleanor,  of  course, 
was  quite  in  her  element.  She  was  impatient  to  hear  the  news  from 
France,  whence  her  guests  had  fled  to  escape  the  storm  of  revolution, 
and  her  inquiries  drew  forth  floods  of  thrilling  information.  Madame 
de  Genlis  professes  to  have  been  charmed  by  her  new  acquaintances. 
It  surprised  her  that  people  who  never  moved  from  a home  so 
rural  should  be  such  thorough  women  of  the  world  as  were  they. 
Their  artistic  attainments,  their  proficiency  as  linguists,  and  their 
extensive  knowledge  of  literature,  French  and  Italian,  she  duly 
acknowledges.  She  mentions  with  special  approval  Lady  Eleanor’s 
embroidery  and  Miss  Ponsonby’s  water-colour  drawings.  She  was 
delighted  with  a little  surprise  they  had  prepared  for  her.  On 
retiring  to  bed,  she  was  kept  awake  at  first  by  the  raving  of  the 
wind  in  the  valley  ; presently  it  seemed  to  lull,  as  though,  she  says, 
“abating  its  fury  on  approaching  the  abode  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship.” Suddenly  there  arose  sounds  of  celestial  music — chords 
melodious  melting  into  chords — swelling,  falling — singing,  sighing, 
beneath  the  breeze.  She  thought  of  getting  up  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  but  refrained  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  sleeping  princess. 
Next  morning  the  mystery  was  explained.  There  stood  on  her 
window-sill  an  ^olian  harp  ! The  early  history  of  the  two  ladies  as 
given  by  Madame  de  Genlis  (on  the  authority,  she  says,  of  Lord 
Castlereagh)  is  entirely  erroneous — and  yet  it  is  on  her  mis-statements 
that  most  accounts  of  them  have,  till  lately,  been  founded.  Though 
an  agreeable  writer,  she  is  not  a trustworthy  informant  where  facts 
are  required.  If  these  be  wanting,  she  invents.  She  tells  us  that,  at 
first,  the  contemplation  of  so  firm,  so  exclusive  a friendship  deeply 
interested  her,  but  that,  on  after  reflection,  she  could  not  envy  the 
friends.  If,  in  the  course  of  nature  and  of  time,  the  elder  of  the  two 
were  taken,  how  terrible  would  be  the  isolation  of  her  that  remained, 
seeing  that  they  had  cut  themselves  off  from  all  family  ties  ! Or, 
supposing  that  they  advanced  together  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
becoming  both  deaf  and  blind,  were  unable  to  communicate  with 
one  another.  The  tenderer  the  affection  that  bound  them,  the 
greater  the  horror  of  such  a situation.  As  a provision  against  this, 
she  recommended  them  to  adopt  and  educate  some  children,  who 
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would  show  their  gratitude  by  nursing  them  in  their  last  days.  Her 
advice,  if  listened  to  at^the  time,  was  certainly  not  followed. 

One  is  familiar  enough  with  descriptions  of  the  two  ladies  supplied 
by  those  who  saw  them  late  in  their  lives.  It  is  to  Miss  Seward, 
who  knew  them  when  they  were  middle-aged,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  a true  account  of  their  appearance,  habits,  and  pursuits.  Miss 
Seward,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Seward,  rector  of  Eyam,  and  Canon  of  Lichfield,  himself 
an  author  of  repute.  Lichfield  in  his  day  possessed  an  intellectual 
society  of  its  own,  for  Darwin,  Day,  Edgeworth,  and  others  less 
known  to  fame,  dwelt  there,  while  over  all  there  brooded  the  potent 
influence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  occasionally  revisited  his  native  place. 
Mr.  Seward  was  now  dead,  but  his  learned  daughter  continued  to 
live  in  the  cathedral  precincts.  She  had  heard  much  of  the  ladies 
of  Llangollen  from  her  friends  the  Robertses,  of  Dinbren,  who  w’ere 
their  near  neighbours  ; and  very  anxious  she  was  to  meet  them.  A 
visit  she  paid  to  Dinbren  in  August  1795  gave  her  the  opportunity; 
and  we  have  a full  account  of  her  impressions  in  a letter  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  of  Lichfield.  It  is  conceived  in  her  usual 
inflated  style,  and  abounds  in  what  was  then  thought  to  be  fine 
writing.  Of  Plas  Newydd,  which  she  calls  “ a fairy  palace  amid  the 
bowers  of  Calypso,”  she  gives  a minute  description  : — 

It  consists  (she  writes)  of  four  small  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  ; the 
exquisite  cleanliness  of  the  kitchen,  its  utensils,  and  its  auxiliary  offices,  vying 
with  the  finished  elegance  of  the  gay,  the  lightsome  little  dining-room,  as  that  con- 
trasts with  the  gloomy  yet  superior  grace  of  the  library  into  which  it  opens.  This 
saloon  of  the  Minervas  contains  the  finest  editions,  superbly  bound,  of  the  best 
authors  in  prose  and  verse  which  the  English,  Italian,  and  French  languages 
boast,  enclosed  in  neat  wire  cases  : over  them  the  portraits  in  miniature,  and 
some  in  larger  ovals,  of  the  favoured  friends  of  the  two  ladies.  Between  the 
picture  of  Lady  Bradford  and  the  chimneypiece  hangs  a beautiful  entablature, 
presented  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  with  convex  miniatures  of  herself  and  her  pupil 
Pamela,  divided  by  a garland  of  flowers.  It  has  a fine  effect  to  enter  this  little 
Gothic  library,  as  I first  entered  it,  at  dusk.  A soft  rosy  light  was  shed  around 
by  the  lamps  ; through  the  open  windows  could  be  seen  the  lawn  with  its  fringe 
of  dark  woodland.  Above,  the  grey  barren  mountains  formed  the  background. 
The  evening  star  had  now  risen.  The  yEolian  harp  rang  loudly  to  the  breeze, 
and  completed  the  magic  of  the  scene. 

She  next  introduces  us  to  the  owners  of  this  attractive  abode  : — 

Lady  Eleanor  is  of  middle  height,  and  somewhat  beyond  the  embonjioint  as  to 
plumpness,  her  face  round  and  fair  with  the  glow  of  luxuriant  health.  She  has 
not  fine  features,  but  they  are  agreeable — enthusiasm  in  her  eyes,  hilarity  and 
benevolence  in  her  smile.  Exhaustless  is  her  fund  of  historic  and  traditionary 
knowledge,  and  of  everything  passing  in  the  present  eventful  period.  She  has 
uncommon  strength  and  fidelity  of  memory,  and  her  taste  for  works  of  imagina- 
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tion,  particularly  for  poetry,  is  very  awakened,  while  she  expresses  all  she  feels 
with  an  ingenuous  ardour  at  which  the  cold-spirited  beings  stare.  Miss  Ponsonby, 
somewhat  taller  than  her  friend,  is  neither  slender  nor  otherwise,  but  very  grace- 
ful. Easy,  elegant,  yet  pensive,  is  her  address  and  manner.  “ Her  voice,  like 
lover’s  watched,  is  kind  and  low.”  A face  rathci  long  than  round  ; a complexion 
clear,  but  without  bloom  ; with  a countenance  which,  from  its  soft  melancholy, 
has  peculiar  interest.  If  her  features  arc  not  beautiful,  they  are  very  sweet  and 
feminine.  Such  are  these  extraordinary  women,  who,  in  the  bosom  of  their  deep 
retirement,  are  sought  by  the  first  characters  of  the  age  both  as  to  rank  and  talents. 
When  one  considers  their  intellectual  resources,  their  energy  and  industry,  one  is 
not  surprised  to  hear  them  asserting  that,  though  they  have  not  once  forsaken 
their  vale  for  thirty  hours  successively  since  they  entered  it,  seventeen  years  ago, 
yet  neither  the  long  summer’s  day  nor  winter’s  night,  nor  weeks  of  imprisoning 
snows,  have  ever  inspired  one  weary  sensation,  one  wish  of  returning  to  the  world.* 

Miss  Seward  was  a poetess.  On  returning  home,  she  addressed 
her  new  disciples  in  an  ode,  entitled  the  “ Vale  of  Llangollen,” 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  many  similar  tributes  of  which 
they  were  recipients.  They  were  much  flattered  at  being  thus 
immortalised,  and  urged  her  to  publish  the  composition.  With  a 
view  to  this,  they  had  a drawing  of  their  cottage  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  for  the  proposed  volume.  The  ode  was  published, 
together  with  a few  other  poems,  and  had  the  effect  of  bringing  its 
subjects  more  than  ever  into  notice.  But  celebrity  has  its  disad- 
vantages, as  the  ladies  of  the  vale  soon  found  out.  Their  friends 
and  neighbours  alone  formed  a numerous  body  ; but  when  every 
passer-by  claimed  a right  to  inspect  them  and  their  dwelling,  the 
nuisance  became  intolerable.  They  made  a rule  that  only  those 
bringing  letters  of  introduction  could  be  received  ; yet  this  did  not 
protect  them  from  annoyance.  Miss  Seward,  who  passed  four  days 
with  them  in  1799,  says  that  she  could  only  enjoy  uninterrupted 
conversation  with  them  at  night,  as  the  days  were  mostly  spent  in 
trying  to  evade  intruders.^  Invitations  to  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper, 
or  to  pass  the  whole  day  abroad,  they  were  always  ready  to  accept ; 
but  they  adhered  to  a resolution  of  never  sleeping  beneath  any  roof 
but  their  own.  When,  therefore,  their  destination  was  distant, 
they  had  to  start  betimes,  not  getting  home  till  late  at  night,  or,  as 
occasionally  happened,  till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Wishing 

* Letters  of  Anna  Seward,  vol.  iv.  p.  98. 

* It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  they  accorded  a rather  chilling  reception 
(as  he  thought)  to  De  Quincey,  when  he  presented  himself  at  Plas  Newydd  in 
1802.  He  was  then  a youth  of  seventeen,  who  had  just  run  away  from  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  and  was  wandering  in  Wales  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. He  was  evidently  piqued  by  their  not  showing  more  interest  than  they 
did  in  himself  and  his  erratic  proceedings.  (See  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater^ 
1878,  pp.  121  and  122.) 
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to  visit  Sir  Richard  Hill  at  Hawkstone,  his  palatial  mansion  near 
Shrews^hury,  the  “ chaise- and-four  ” from  the  “ Hand”  was  engaged, 
and  away  they  drove  at  5 a.m.,  with  two  jolly  postboys  bobbing  in 
front  of  them,  and  the  clatter  of  sixteen  hoofs  awakening  the  echoes. 
Never  did  their  valley  look  lovelier  than  when  the  mists  of  night 
were  vanishing  beneath  the  rays  of  the  newly-risen  sun.  They 
reached  Ellesmere  just  as  the  shop-folk  were  thinking  of  taking 
down  their  shutters,  and  having  made  some  purchases  there,  went 
on  to  Hawkstone,  quite  ready  to  partake  of  the  breakfast  awaiting 
them. 

There  exists  a tradition  at  Llangollen,  which  compilers  of  local 
guide-books  have  helped  to  perpetuate,  that  Lady  Eleanor  first 
arrived  there  in  the  character  of  a traveller  attended  by  her  maid  and 
groom — the  groom,  forsooth,  being  Miss  Ponsonby,  who  presented  a 
remarkable  figure  in  buckskin  breeches  and  top-boots  ! Anything 
less  consistent  with  Miss  Ponsonby’s  usual  behaviour  than  masque- 
rading in  such  guise  can  hardly  be  conceived,  and  the  story  may  be 
dismissed  as  a malicious  invention.  The  style  of  dress  they  had 
adopted  was  the  subject  doubtless  of  much  comment  and  sometimes 
of  ridicule.  It  was  distinctly  Welsh,  however,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  never  dressed  otherwise,  it  saved  them  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  following  the  changes  in  fashion.  Their  hair  was  cut  short  like  a 
man’s.  They  wore  men’s  hats,  broad-brimmed  and  high  in  the 
crown,  while  ample  cravats  encircled  their  necks.  Each  had  a short 
stuff  petticoat  and  an  outer  garment — half  coat  half  riding-habit, 
the  body  buttoned  across  the  chest,  and  the  skirt,  which  opened  in 
front,  descending  to  the  heels.  A pair  of  stout  shoes,  leather  gloves, 
and  a walking-stick  completed  the  costume.  They  owned  a quantity 
of  jewellery,  given  or  bequeathed,  and  with  this,  when  occasion 
needed,  they  plentifully  adorned  themselves.  The  lapels  of  their 
coats,  and  their  neckcloths,  would  then  glitter  with  brooches  and  pins 
of  every  size  and  shape.  Moreover,  Lady  Eleanor  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  some  foreign  decorations,  which  she  was  rarely  seen 
without.  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  who  met  her  in  her  eighty-eighth 
year,  says  that  she  was  then  wearing  “ the  grand  cordon  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Louis  across  her  shoulder ; secondly,  the  sam-^  order  around  her 
neck  ; thirdly,  the  small  cross  in  her  button-hole  • SLnd,J>our  comlf/e  de 
gloire^  a golden  lily  of  nearly  the  natural  size  as  a star — all,  she  said, 
presents  from  the  Bourbon  family.”  It  has  been  foolishly  asserted 
that  these  orders  were  bestowed  on  her  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalite)  at  the  suggestion  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  But  it  was  not  for 
him  to  confer  such  honours.  It  is  likely  that  Louis  XVIII.,  during 
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the  years  he  spent  in  England  previous  to  the  restoration,  heard  much 
of  her,  and  that  it  was  he  who  paid  her  this  compliment  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  strong  Bourbon  sympathies  she  always  expressed. 
She  had  likewise  been  sent  by  one  of  the  Irish  Viceroys  (probably 
Lord  Wellesley)  the  “ loyal  badge  of  the  Harp  and  Crown  of  IrelaiidP 
and  for  this,  too,  she  found  room  on  her  breast. 

Living  so  far  as  they  did  from  towns  of  any  size,  it  must  have 
been  seldom,  if  at  all,  that  the  ladies  had  a chance  of  seeing  a play. 
When  the  celebrated  actor  Charles  Mathews  was  fulfilling  a 
theatrical  engagement  at  Oswestry,  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
taste  for  drama  was  not  to  be  lost.  They  visited  the  theatre  there 
one  night.  Lady  Eleanor  wearing  all  her  orders,  and  Miss  Ponsonby 
her  finest  chains  and  brooches.  Mathews  had  never  seen  them, 
but  he  knew  they  were  to  be  present.  On  advancing  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  catching  sight  of  them  beaming  over  the  ledge  of  their 
box  with  looks  of  keen  anticipation,  he  nearly  choked  with  laughter, 
and  for  some  moments  could  not  utter  a word.  He  quickly  re- 
covered his  gravity,  though,  and  went  through  his  part  to  admiration, 
the  visitors  from  Llangollen  joining  heartily  in  the  applause.  He 
met  them  in  private  soon  afterwards,^  and  was  further  complimented 
on  his  performance. 

It  had  long  been  an  understood  thing  that  pilgrims  to  Plas 
Newydd  should  leave  some  substantial  memento  of  their  presence 
behind  them.  The  objects  of  value  and  interest  which  the  ladies 
thus  acquired  filled  their  rooms  almost  to  inconvenience.  Their 
collection  of  autographs,  already  rich  in  illustrious  names,  kept  ever 
increasing.  Wilberforce  came  from  far  to  seek  them  out,  ^ did  the 
poets  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  who  both  addressed  them  in  verse. 
The  following  is  Wordsworth’s  sonnet,  composed  as  he  strolled  in 
their  garden  : — 

A stream,  to  mingle  with  your  favourite  Dee, 

Along  the  Vale  of  Meditation  - flows  ; 

So  styled  by  those  fierce  Britons,  pleased  to  see 
In  Nature’s  face  the  expression  of  repose  ; 

Or  haply  there  some  pious  hermit  chose 
To  live  and  die,  the  peace  of  Heaven  his  aim  ; 

To  whom  the  wild  sequestered  region  owes. 

At  this  late  day,  its  sanctifying  name. 

Glyn  Cafaillgaroch  in  the  Cambrian  tongue. 

In  ours  the  Vale  of  Friendship,  let  tJiis  spot 
Be  named  ; where,  faithful  to  a low-roofed  cot, 

On  Deva’s  banl:s,  ye  have  abode  so  long  ; 


* At  Porkington,  when  dining  with  the  Ormsby-Gores. 
^ Glyn  Myrvr, 
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Sisters  in  love — a love  allowed  to  climb, 

Even  on  this  earth,  above  the  reach  of  Time  ! 

But  far  the  most  memorable  of  such  events  was  their  interview — 
all  too  brief — with  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1825.  Sir  Walter  had  just 
been  to  Ireland,  where  his  progress  was  a veritable  triumph.  The 
ovation  given  him  had  almost  wearied  him  out,  and  he  was  looking 
forward  to  a peaceful  return  home.  To  the  ladies  at  Plas  Newydd 
he  was,  without  exception,  the  most  attractive  literary  figure  of  the 
age.  On  learning  that  he  was  expected  at  the  “ Hand,”  they  sent  a 
message  pressing  him,  in  terms  the  most  flattering,  to  call  at  their 
retreat,  and  with  this  request  the  genial  author  could  not  but  comply. 
It  seems  a pity  that  he  did  not  meet  them  when  they  were  younger, 
their  faculties  brighter,  their  aspect  less  queer.  The  account  of  them 
given  us  by  Lockhart  (Sir  Walter’s  son-in-law  and  travelling  com- 
panion) is  in  startling  contrast  to  that  written  by  Miss  Seward  thirty 
years  before.  “We  had  read  histories  and  descriptions  enough  of 
these  romantic  spinsters,”  says  he,  in  a letter  relating  the  incident, 
“ and  were  prepared  to  be  well  amused  ; but  the  reality  surpassed  all 
expectation.”  After  alluding  to  the  legend  that  Miss  Ponsonby  had 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  valley  arrayed  as  a groom,  which  he 
seems  more  than  half  inclined  to  accept  as  true,  he  continues  : — 

We  proceeded  up  the  hill  and  found  everything  about  them  and  their  habita- 
tion odd  and  extravagant  beyond  report.  Imagine  two  women — one  apparently 
seventy,  the  other  sixty-five  ‘ — dressed  in  heavy  blue  riding-habits,  enormous 
shoes,  and  men’s  hats,  with  their  petticoats  so  tucked  up  that,  at  the  first  glance 
of  them,  fussing  and  tottering  about  their  porch  in  the  agony  of  expectation,  we 
took  them  for  a couple  of  hazy  or  crazy  old  sailors.  On  nearer  inspection,  they 
both  wear  a world  of  brooches,  rings,  &c.,  and  Lady  Eleanor  positively  orders 
— several  stars  and  crosses,  and  a red  ribbon  exactly  like  a K.C.B.  To  crown 
all,  they  have  cropped  heads,  shaggy,  rough,  bushy,  and  as  white  as  snow,  the 
one  with  age  alone,  the  other  assisted  by  a sprinkling  of  powder.  The  elder 
lady  is  almost  blind,  and  every  way  much  decayed  ; the  other,  the  ci-devant 
groom,  in  good  preservation.  But  who  could  paint  the  prints,  the  dogs,  the 
cats,  the  miniatures,  the  cram  of  cabinets,  clocks,  glass  cases,  books,  bijouterie^ 
dragon-china,  nodding  mandarins,  and  whirligigs  of  every  shape  and  hue — the 
whole  house  outside  and  in  (for  we  must  see  everything,  to  the  dressing-closets) 
covered  with  carved  oak,  very  rich  and  fine  some  of  it— and  the  illustrated  copies 
of  Sir  Walter’s  poems,  and  the  joking,  simpering  compliments  about  Waverley, 
and  the  anxiety  to  know  who  Macivor  really  was,  and  the  absolute  devouring  of 
the  poor  Unknown,  who  had  to  carry  off,  besides  all  the  rest,  one  small  bit  of 
literal  butter  dug  up  in  a Milesian  stone  jar  from  the  bottom  of  some  Irish  bog.® 

* He  was  mistaken  as  to  their  ages.  Lady  Eleanor  was  eighty-six,  and  Miss 
Ponsonby  seventy. 

2 They  also  presented  Sir  Walter  with  a “harp  of  pure  Irish  gold,”  mounted 
as  a scarf-pin.  He  mentions  in  his  Diary  that,  when  travelling  south  some  years 
afterwards,  he  left  this  ornament  behind  at  the  inn  at  Garstang,  in  Lancashire,  to 
his  great  annoyance.  We  are  not  told  whether  he  ever  recovered  it. 
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Great  romance  absurd  innocence  of  character)  one  must  have  looked  for  ; 
but  it  was  confounding  to  find  this  mixed  up  with  such  eager  curiosity  about,  and 
enormous  knowledge  of,  the  tattie  and  scandal  of  the  world  they  had  so  long 
left.  Their  tables  were  piled  with  newspapers  from  every  corner  of  the  kingdom, 
and  they  seemed  to  have  the  deaths  and  marriages  of  the  Antipodes  at  their 
fingers’  ends.  Their  albums  and  autographs,  from  Louis  XVIII.  and  George  IV. 
down  to  magazine  poets  and  quack  doctors,  are  a museum.  I shall  never  see 
the  spirit  of  bluestockingism  again  in  such  perfect  incarnation.  Peveril  won’t 
get  over  their  final  kissing  match  for  a week.  Yet  it  is  too  bad  to  laugh  at  these 
good  old  girls.  They  have  long  been  the  guardian  angels  of  the  village,  and 
are  worshipped  by  man,  woman,  and  child  about  them.  ‘ 

Sir  Walter  submitting  resignedly  to  the  embraces  of  his 
enthusiastic  admirers — here,  surely,  is  a scene  that  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  canvas  with  effect  ! Intending  exhibitors  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  accept  the  hint  ! 

The  ladies  would  never  consent  to  sit  for  their  portraits,  though 
often  urged  to  do  so.  Lady  Leighton, ^ however,  who  was  latterly 
much  in  their  society,  made  a sketch  of  them,  which  has  been 
engraved,  and  is  often  to  be  met  with.  They  are  seen  seated  in  their 
library  at  a table  covered  with  books  and  papers,  their  well-filled 
bookshelves  forming  a background.  Lady  Eleanor,  who  is  taken  in 
full  face,  is  wearing  her  Croix  de  St.  Louis and  appears  a little  spare 
old  woman,  with  neat  features,  and  an  expression  somewhat  blank. 
Miss  Ponsonby,  a far  ampler  figure,  is  represented  in  profile.  Her 
countenance  is  heavy,  but  indicative  of  great  benevolence.  Both 
are  bent  with  age.  Between  them,  on  a high  chair,  sits  a stately 
cat,  taking  apparently  a purring,  blinking  share  in  the  discussion  going 
forward.  Looking  at  them  thus,  one  can  only  accept  Lockhart’s 
picture  as  a caricature.  Charles  Mathews  was  probably  nearer  the 
mark  when  he  likened  them  to  “ a pair  of  superannuated  old  clergy- 
men.” It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  none  in  their  closest  con- 
fidence— not  even  to  Miss  Seward — do  they  appear  to  have  ever 
divulged  the  true  causes  of  their  forsaking  their  homes  and  living 
in  and  for  each  other.  It  was  plainly  their  desire  that  this  secret 
should  be  buried  with  them. 

They  still  clung  pertinaciously  to  their  scheme  of  obtaining  an 
increased  pension  from  Government,  and  the  interest  they  commanded 
was  such  that  they  always  managed  to  gain  the  ear  of  those  in  power. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  they  were  constantly  pressing,  was  con- 
strained to  point  out  to  them  “ the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring, 
in  the  indigent  state  of  the  Pension  Fund,  provision  from  that 
source.”  When  death  deprived  them  of  his  assistance,  they  laid 

* Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott  \ Edinburgh,  1845,  p.  564. 

2 Second  wife  of  General  Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  of  Loton  Park. 
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siege  to  Canning,  and  there  exists  a letter  from  him,  thanking  them 
for  a present  of  Welsh  mutton  (sent  him,  probably,  as  a reminder), 
but  saying  nothing  about  the  pension.  From  this  out,  their  hopes 
were  fixed  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  rising  star  they  had 
long  been  watching.  The  Duke  took  the  matter  up  with  character- 
istic zeal,  but  ere  he  attained  his  object,  the  elder  of  the  applicants 
had  ceased  to  need  the  help  of  man.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died  on 
June  2,  1829,  in  her  ninetieth  year.  A few  weeks  later.  Miss 
Ponsonby  received  the  following  communication  : — 

London,  July  17,  1829. 

My  dear  Miss  Ponsonby, — I have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  King 
was  yesterday  most  graciously  pleased  to  grant  you  a pension  on  the  Civil  List 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a year  net,  of  which  I sincerely  congratulate  you.  I hope 
this  will  secure  your  comfort  as  far  as  it  can  be  at  present. — Believe  me,  yours 
most  affectionately,  Wellington. 

The  affair  was  altogether  a gross  job,  as  the  good  lady  had  no 
sort  of  claim  on  the  national  bounty.  Nevertheless,  one  is  glad  to 
know  that  she  was  not  left  without  provision,  and  everybody  must 
sympathise  with  the  duke’s  pleasure  in  performing  a kind  action — 
albeit  at  the  cost  of  the  much-enduring  British  taxpayer.  Some 
twenty  years  before  this,  Mary  Carrol  (or  Carry  1,  as  the  name  is  spelt 
on  her  tombstone),  the  faithful  servant  who  accompanied  the  ladies 
in  their  flight  from  Ireland,  had  died.  Over  her  grave  in  the  church- 
yard a pointed  triagonal  monolith  was  erected,  bearing  an  epitaph  in 
verse  composed  by  her  mistresses.  To  the  same  resting-place  the 
remains  of  Lady  Eleanor  were  now  consigned.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  suffered  a like  bereavement  who  can  realise  wLat  the  severance 
of  this  fond  companionship  must  have  been  to  the  lonely  survivor. 
Consolation  she  doubtless  derived  from  the  ready  sympathy  shown  her 
by  her  many  friends,  and  the  little  unobtrusive  attentions  by  which 
her  humbler  neighbours  proved  their  gratitude  for  past  favours.  But 
the  desolation  of  the  heart  was  there.  The  lost  presence  could  never 
be  restored.  Her  health  began  to  fail,  and  she  ceased  going  to  any 
distance  from  home.  When  she  did  leave  the  house,  her  steps  were 
directed  to  the  churchyard  and  the  grave  wLere  her  companions 
reposed.  The  villagers  were  accustomed  to  seeing  the  solitary  figure 
of  their  benefactress,  as  she  passed  slowly  between  these  two  loved 
spots,  and  they  noted  with  concern  how  feeble  she  grew.  Her 
manner  when  addressing  them  was  gentle  as  of  yore,  but  her  eyes 
had  lost  their  light,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  far  away.  As  her 
infirmities  increased,  she  w'as  seen  less  and  less  abroad.  At  length, 
on  December  9,  1831,  just  as  the  first  fall  of  snow  was  whitening  the 
ground,  there  came  the  call  she  was  waiting  patiently  to  obey. 
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THREE  PERSIAN  POETS. 


Buried  in  the  languages  of  Persia  and  Arabia  there  exists  a 
vast  literature,  treating  of  well-nigh  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject. Much  that  is  most  worthy  of  study  has  existed  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years,  yet  but  little  of  it  is  even  now  available  to  the 
western  world.  Two  great  modern  poets  have  directed  attention  to 
the  eastern  muse — Victor  Hugo  in  his  “ Chants  de  Crepuscule  ” has 
said — 

L’Orient  ! I’orient  ! qu’y  voyez-vous,  poetes  ? 

Tournez  vers  I’orient  vos  esprits  et  vos  yeux  ! 

“ Helas  ! ” ont  repondu  leurs  voix  longtemps  muettes, 

“ Nous  voyons  bien  la-bas  un  jour  mysterieux.” 

Goethe,  late  in  life,  found  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  inspiration 
in  this  unknown  land,  and  has  done  much  to  bring  it  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  West  in  his  “West-Oestlicher  Divan,”  a series  of  original 
poems  in  the  spirit  and  method  of  eastern  thought.  A few  good 
translations  exist  in  English,  but  they  are  as  a drop  in  the  ocean.  In 
the  hope  of  attracting  others  to  so  fertile  a field,  this  brief  account 
of  three  of  the  greatest  Persian  poets  is  here  presented. 

The  Persian  language  is  the  offspring,  through  Pahlavi,  of  Zend, 
the  language  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  It  is  interesting  to 
us  as  a member  of  the  great  Aryan  or  Indo-European  class  of 
languages,  though  now  much  adulterated  with  Arabic.  Persia  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Khalifate;  Arabic 
was  adopted,  with  Islam,  as  the  language  of  religion,  and  the 
modern  Arabic  characters  adopted  in  writing.  Hence  the  written 
language  reads  from  right  to  left. 

The  first  great  writer  is  Abu  ’1  Kasim,  better  known  as  Firdausi. 
He  is  the  Ariosto  of  these  Orient  Italians,  as  Victor  Hugo  calls  the 
Persians.  Born  at  Tiis  in  Khurassan,  about  a.d.  950,  he  flourished 
during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Sabuktugm,  who  became  his 
patron.  Firdausi’s  fame  rests  upon  his  “ Shah  Namah,”  a compilation 
in  verse  of  the  early  history  of  Persia,  but  he  also  wrote  a poem  on 
Joseph  and  Zuleika.  The  “ Shah-Namah  ” resembles  very  nearly  the 
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“Orlando  Furioso,”  and  has  about  as  much  right  to  the  name  of  “his- 
tory.” Like  Ariosto’s  poem,  the  offspring  of  Boyardo’s  “ Orlando 
Innamorato,”  it  received  its  inspiration  from  an  earlier  work,  the 
“ Bastan-Namah.”  This,  the  compilation  of  the  ill-fated  Yezdejird, 
the  last  monarch  of  Persia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  both  Mahmud  and 
Firdausi.  It  inflamed  the  latter’s  poetic  zeal  and  was  placed  by  the 
former  in  the  hands  of  the  court  poet,  Unsari,  to  be  welded  into  a com- 
plete history  of  Persia  in  verse.  Firdausi’s  early  efforts  being  much 
admired,  his  fame  soon  reached  the  Sultan,  who  invited  him  to  the  court. 

When  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  had  to  pass  a garden  where 
Unsari  and  two  other  poets  were  drinking  wine.  They  determined 
to  play  a trick  upon  him,  telling  him  that  they  conversed  with  no  one 
unless,  when  they  had  extemporised  three  lines,  he  could  supply  a 
fourth.  They  had  previously  agreed  to  end  the  third  verse  with  a 
word  having  but  one  rhyme  in  the  language,  the  name  of  a legendary 
hero.  Unsari  led  off  with  this  address  to  a beautiful  lady: — 

The  light  of  the  moon  to  thy  splendour  is  weak  ; 

Usjudi  added  : — 

The  rose  is  eclipsed  by  the  bloom  of  thy  cheek  ; 

Furroki  continued  : — 

Thine  eyelashes  dart  through  the  folds  of  the  joshun,* 

Firdausi  instantly  subjoined  : — 

Like  the  javelin  of  Giw  in  the  battle  with  Poshun. 

The  poets  are  thereupon  said  to  have  treated  him  with  disinterested 
kindness  and  respect. 

After  living  happily  for  thirty  years  at  Ghizni  he  became  embroiled 
in  court  intrigues.  He  had  unfortunately  declined  the  offer  of  pay- 
ment for  his  work  as  it  was  proceeding,  and  at  the  conclusion, 
through  the  enmity  of  a favourite  courtier,  a paltry  sum  of  60,000 
silver  dirhems  was  sent  him  instead  of  an  elephant-load  of  gold  ! 
Firdausi  was  in  a public  bath  at  the  time,  and  was  so  enraged  at  the 
insult  that  he  divided  the  money  on  the  spot  between  the  bath- 
keeper,  the  seller  of  sherbet,  and  the  slave  who  brought  it.  Matters 
were  smoothed  over  with  difficulty,  but  the  wound  was  deep.  In 
revenge,  the  poet  obtained  Mahmud’s  copy  of  the  “ Shah-Namah,” 
and  inscribed  in  it  a veritable  satiro-mastix,  of  which  the  following 
is  a portion 

Oh,  Shah  Mahmud,  though  climes  obey  thy  nod, 

If  man  thou  fearest  not,  yet  fear  thy  God  I 
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Full  many  a king  has  lived  before  thy  time, 

Greater  than  thee  in  state — in  all  save  crime. 

These  sought  for  nothing  but  a spotless  fame  ; 

But  love  of  lucre  mars  the  mightiest  name. 

Though  Heaven’s  high  grace  has  set  thee  on  the  throne, 

Thou  shalt  not  spurn  my  counsel’s  warning  tone  ! 

Dost  thou  not  know  me  one  of  sternest  mould  ? 

Dost  thou  not  fear  the  bloody  blade  I hold  ? 

Thou  on  my  faith  hast  dared  to  cast  a slur, 

Me — me,  a lion — thou  wouldst  name  a cur  ! 

Men  fain  would  prove  me  infidel,  or  worse, 

And  say  that  heresy  defiles  my  verse  ; 

And  sure  no  viler  caitiff  e’er  was  born 

Than  he  whose  soul  religion’s  truth  would  scorn 

They  lie  ! I serve  my  God  and  Prophet  still. 

Ay,  though  a tyrant  would  my  life-blood  spill ! 

Had  Mahmud’s  father  been  what  he  is  now, 

A crown  of  gold  had  decked  his  aged  brow. 

Had  Mahmud’s  mother  been  of  gentle  blood, 

In  heaps  of  wealth  full  knee-deep  had  I stood. 

Professor  E.  II.  Palmer. 

Firdausi,  having  thus  made  the  court  too  hot  for  him,  fled  to 
Baghdad,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  the  reigning  Khalif, 
A1  Kader  Billah,  in  whose  praise  he  added  one  thousand  couplets  to 
the  “ Shah-Namah.”  Mahmud  subsequently  repented  of  his  treatment 
of  the  poet,  who  returned  to  his  native  Tiis.  His  reward  was 
despatched,  but  Firdausi  was  dead  ere  it  arrived. 

The  “Shah  Namah”  is  a superstructure  of  fable  on  a basis  of  history. 
It  abounds  in  prodigies,  magic,  and  demons,  but  many  of  the  episodes 
are  of  wonderful  elegance  and  sustained  interest.  In  his  delineation 
of  character  Firdausi  fulfils  Dr.  Johnson’s  critique  of  Milton,  “ He 
knew  human  nature  only  in  the  gross,  and  had  never  studied  the 
shades  of  character,  nor  the  combination  of  concurring,  or  the  per- 
plexity of  contending  passions.”  There  is  a uniform  simplicity 
which  comprehends  no  variety  of  attributes  in  his  subjects  deeper 
than  may  be  seen  at  a glance.  It  has  been  said  of  the  original 
Persian  that  “ from  beginning  to  end,  there  is  one  unbroken  current 
of  exquisite  melody.  Verse  after  verse  ripples  on  the  ear,  and  washes 
up  its  tribute  of  rhyme  : and  we  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  shore,  and 
gaze  with  wonder  into  the  world  that  lies  buried  beneath — a world  of 
feeling,  and  thought,  and  action,  that  has  passed  av;ay  from  earth’s 
memory  for  ever,  whilst  its  palaces  and  heroes  are  dimly  seen  mirrored 
below,  as  in  the  enchanted  lake  of  the  Arabian  story.” 

The  Achilles  of  this  Eastern  Iliad  is  Rustem,  and  the  most 
beautiful  episode,  where  all  are  beautiful,  is  the  story  of  Rustem  and 
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his  son,  Sohrab.  It  is  a tale  full  of  the  waters  of  the  eye,”  as  the 
poet  tells  us  in  his  opening  lines.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
what  is  so  well  known  to  all  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  exquisite  poem. 
Whilst  rendering  the  poem  with  incomparable  skill,  our  great 
English  poet  has  not  clothed  it  in  a strictly  Oriental  garb  of 
language.  As  an  example,  recall  his  frequent  metaphors,  so  often 
worked  out  into  charming  idylls.  Now  such  metaphors  are  nowhere 
commoner  than  in  the  Eastern  poets,  but  they  are  rarely  carried  out 
to  a minute  comparison.  It  is  a word,  a flash,  and  then  the  current 
of  the  story  is  resumed.  Yet  lovers  of  Matthew  Arnold  could  hardly 
relinquish  these  western  touches  without  a pang — least  of  all,  per- 
haps, that  of 

A breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest. 

Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a hill-lake. 

There  is  a magnificent  elegy,  which  concludes  the  story  in  the 
original.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

“When  the  melancholy  tidings  of  Sohrab’s  fate  were  communi- 
cated to  Tahminah,  his  mother,  she  lighted  a fire  and  threw  herself  into 
it ; and  when  rescued  from  the  flames  by  her  people,  she  burnt  her 
flowing  hair,  and  disfigured  her  body  in  the  agony  of  desperation 
“ With  her  clenched  hand  she  tore  her  raven  locks — 

Locks  of  ensnaring  beauty — as  these  words, 

Uttered  with  frenzied  look  and  trembling  accent, 

Fell  from  her  lips  : ‘ My  child,  my  darling  child  ! 

Where  art  thou  now  ? Mixed  with  the  worthless  earth 
In  a remote,  inhospitable  land  ? 

Seeking  thy  father,  what  hast  thou  obtained  ? 

Death  from  a parent’s  hand  ! O ! how  I loved  thee. 

And  watched  thee  night  and  day.  Whom  can  I now 
Clasp  in  these  longing  arms,  to  whom  relate 
The  agony  I suffer?  O,  my  child  ! 

Where  were  the  tokens  which  I gave  to  thee  ? 

Why  didst  thou  not  present  them  to  his  view  ? 

But  wherefore  did  I madly  stay  behind. 

And  not  point  out  to  thee  thy  mighty  father  ? ’ 

Thus  wildly  she  exclaimed,  and  all  around, 

Seeing  her  frantic  grief,  shed  floods  of  tears. 

The  stripling’s  horse  was  brought,  and  to  her  bosom 
She  pressed  the  hoofs,  and  kissed  the  head  and  face. 

Bathing  them  with  her  tears.  His  mail  and  helm. 

Bow,  spear,  and  mace,  his  bridle,  shield,  and  saddle. 

Were  all  before  her,  and  with  these  she  beat 
Her  bursting  head,  as  if  she  could  not  feel 
Aught  but  the  wounds  of  her  maternal  spirit. 

Thus  she  unceasing  raved  and  wept  by  turns 

Till  one  long  year  had  passed  ; then  welcome  Death 

Released  her  from  the  heavy  load  of  life. 

The  pressure  of  unmitigated  woe.” — Ja?nes  Atkimon. 
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Of  women,  Firdausi  has  given  us  several  types  of  loveliness,  by 
no  means  all  of  the  simple  “ moon-faced  ” beauty,  which  we  are  too 
apt  to  consider  the  limit  of  Eastern  art.  His  story  of  Saiawush  and 
Sudaveh  is  a veritable  history  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s  wife.  A 
striking  characteristic  is  the  poet’s  frequent  allusion,  in  the  midst  of 
an  animated  description,  to  the  transitoriness  of  things  mundane. 
The  world  is  “ but  an  inn,  where  all  travellers  meet  on  their  way  to 
eternity,  but  must  not  remain  : — 

“ Pleasure  and  pomp  and  wealth  may  be  obtained, 

And  every  want  luxuriously  supplied  ; 

But  suddenly,  without  a moment’s  warning. 

Death  comes  and  hurls  the  monarch  from  his  throne, 

His  crown  and  sceptre  scattering  in  the  dust. 

He  who  is  satisfied  with  earthly  joys 

Can  never  know  the  blessedness  of  Heaven  ; 

His  soul  must  still  be  dark.  Why  do  the  good 
Suffer  in  this  world,  but  to  be  prepared 
For  future  rest  and  happiness?  The  name 
Of  Feridiin  is  honoured  among  men, 

Whilst  curses  load  the  memory  of  Zohak.” — y.  Atkinson. 

Pallida  mors  requo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas, 

Regumque  turres. — Hor.  Od.  I.  iv.  13. 

Leaving  the  great  epic  poet  of  Persia,  let  us  now  turn  our 
thoughts  to  Sadi,  the  moral  philosopher.  One  cannot  introduce 
him  better  than  in  Emerson’s  words  : — 

Be  thou  ’ware  where  Sadi  dwells  ; 

Wisdom  of  the  gods  is  he, 

Entertain  it  reverently. 

Gladly  round  that  golden  lamp 
Sylvan  deities  encamp. 

And  simple  maids  and  noble  youth 
Are  welcome  to  the  man  of  truth. 

Most  welcome  they  who  need  him  most, 

They  feed  the  spring  which  they  exhaust  ; 

For  greater  need  draws  better  deed. 

But,  critic,  spare  thy  vanity. 

Nor  show  thy  pompous  parts, 

To  vex  with  odious  subtlety 
The  chcerer  of  men’s  hearts. 

Sadi  (Sa’adi)  was  born  a.h.  571  (a.d.  1194)  at  Shiraz.  His 
proper  name  is  Moslihu’ddin,  Mediator  of  the  Faith.  He  is  better 
knowm  as  Shaikh  Sadi  Shirazi,  Sadi  or  felicity  being  his  tokhallus,  or 
poetical  name,  often  conferred  by  some  royal  patron.  The  poet  was 
noble  by  birth,  but  lost  his  father  in  childhood  (“Bostan”  II.  2). 
Late  in  life  he  took  to  writing  as  a means  of  livelihood,  as  he 
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explains  in  “ Bostan  ” VI.  5 ; — “ The  belly  puts  manacles  upon  the 
wrists  and  fetters  upon  the  ankles  ; the  bounden  slave  of  the  belly  is 
constrained  in  his  devotions.  Had  Sadi’s  belly  in  any  shape  resembled 
his  back  in  being  tolerant  of  its  load,  nobody  would  at  this  day  have 
been  criticising  his  writings”  (A.  Ross).  His  descent  from  Ali,  the 
son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  gave  him  an  honourable  prestige  amongst 
the  unorthodox  Muhammedaris  or  Shiites,  to  which  sect  the  vast 
majority  of  Persians  belong.  To  this  fact  we  may  perhaps  ascribe 
his  early  religious  fervour.  In  “ Gulistan  ” II.  7,  he  says: — “I 
remember  that  during  my  childhood  I was  over-religious,  passing 
the  night  in  prayer  and  passionately  fond  of  devotion  and  abstinence. 
One  night  I had  sat  up  in  attendance  upon  my  father,  and  had  not 
shut  my  eyes  the  whole  night  through,  holding  the  precious  Quran 
in  my  lap,  while  the  people  round  were  fast  asleep.  I said  to  my 
father,  ‘Not  a single  one  of  these  will  raise  his  head  to  perform  the 
double  genuflection,  but  they  are  so  fast  asleejp  that  you  might  say 
they  were  dead.^  He  said,  ‘ O soul  of  thy  father,  thou  too  hadst 
better  been  asleep  than  speaking  ill  of  people  : — 

‘ The  boaster  sees  no  one  but  himself, 

For  he  puts  the  veil  of  pride  before  him. 

If  fortune  endowed  him  with  God’s  all-seeing  eye 
He  would  see  no  one  weaker  than  himself.  ’ ” — J.  II.  P. 

Sadi  was  twice  married  : of  his  first  wife  he  says  (“  Gulistan  ” II. 
31)  : — “A  bad  wife  in  the  house  of  a good  man  is  his  hell  even  in 
this  world.  Protect  us  from  the  bondage  of  a bad  woman.  Protect 
and  preserve  us,  O Lord,  from  the  hell-torture.” — (J.H.P.)  He  does 
not  mention  his  second  wife,  but  in  “ Bostan  ” IX.  25,  bewails  the  loss 
of  an  only  son.  Late  in  life  he  declined  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 
friend  to  take  a young  wife,  thinking  that 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 
Cannot  live  together. 

His  views  on  this  subject,  given  in  “ Gulistan  ” VI.  9,  are  perhaps 
rather  too  outspoken  for  western  taste.  The  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  a hermit’s  cell,  a life  which  seems  to 
have  made  him  a confirmed  misogynist. 

Amongst  his  maxims  we  find,  “ Take  your  wife’s  opinion  and  act 
opposite  to  it,”  and,  “ Choose  a fresh  wife  every  new  year’s  day,  for 
last  year’s  almanac  is  good  for  nothing.” 

Sadi  travelled  much  and  far,  from  Europe  on  the  one  side  to 
India  on  the  other,  and  he  relates  many  traveller’s  yarns.  In  his 
wanderings  he  imbibed  much  worldly  wisdom,  and  this,  tinctured 
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with  the  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings,  has  made  him  the  wise  man 
and  moralist  of  Persia  for  all  times.  Even  to  this  day  his  writings 
are  to  the  Persians  what  Shakespeare  is  to  us.  He  is  revered  more 
for  his  sentiments  than  his  language  ; but  his  poetry  is  poetry,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  proverbial  philosophers  ! 

Jami  tells  us  that  “ for  a length  of  time  he  led  the  life  of  a sacayi, 
or  water-drawer,  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  thus  administering  to 
the  thirsty  traveller  till  found  worthy  of  an  introduction  to  the 
prophet  Khizr  or'Elias,  who  moistened  his  mouth  with  the  water  of 
immortality.  A descendant  of  Ali  disputed  this  with  Sadi,  and  was 
reproved  in  a dream  by  the  prophet.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
gates  of  heaven  were  thrown  open  and  a host  of  angels  descended 
with  salvers  of  glory  in  their  hands.  On  asking  one  of  them  for 
whom  these  were  intended,  he  replied  for  Shaikh  Sadi  Shirazf,  who 
has  written  a stanza  of  poetry  which  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
God  Almighty.  It  is  as  follows  : — ‘ Every  leaf  of  the  foliage  of  the 
green  trees,  in  the  sight  of  an  intelligent  being,  is  a volume  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  Divinity.’  On  recovering  from  his  reverie,  the 
holy  man  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  door  of  Sadi’s  cell,  to  apologise 
for  his  incredulity.  He  found  the  Shaikh  sitting  up,  with  a lighted 
taper  before  him,  and  chanting  to  himself.  On  listening  intently,  he 
found  that  he  was  singing  the  above  stanza.” 

Sadi’s  works  are  sometimes  called  the  “ Namakdan,  or  Salt-cellar.” 
The  two  chief  are  the  “ Gulistan,  or  Rose-Garden,”  and  the  “ Bostan, 
or  Fruit-Garden,”  They  remind  us  of  Tennyson’s 

Realm  of  pleasance,  many  a mound, 

And  many  a shadow- chequered  lawn 
Full  of  the  city’s  stilly  sound, 

And  deep  myrrh-thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks, 

Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 

Tall  Orient  shrub?,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time. 

The  “ Gulistan,”  the  best  known  of  Sadi’s  writings,  resembles 
the  satires  of  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  Boetius,  in  being  written  partly 
in  prose  and  partly  in  poetry.  It  is  a distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Persian  writers,  even  the  best,  that  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages 
are  inextricably  intermixed.  Firdausi  is  most  free  from  this  defect, 
whilst  Sadi  is  the  greatest  culprit  of  all.  This  we  may  attribute  to 
his  piety  and  devout  attachment  to  Islam.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Khalifate  the  Persians  recovered,  not  the  Pahlavi,  but  the  Parsi, 
which  had  probably  always  been  the  popular  dialect  of  Persia.  As 
•Sir  William  Jones,  the  .great  pioneer  Orientalist  says,  in  the  prose 
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Persian  classics,  the  Parsi  and  Arabic  are  so  blended  “ that  one 
period  often  contains  both  languages,  wholly  distinct  from  each  other 
in  expression  and  idiom,  but  perfectly  united  in  sense  and  con- 
struction.” As  an  example,  from  the  preface  of  the  “ Gulistan  ” we 
have  three  lines  of  mixed  Persian  and  Arabic  ; the  next  two  lines,  a 
couplet  of  pure  Arabic ; the  next  two,  a couplet  of  pure  Persian ; 
and  the  next  four,  a quatrain  of  pure  Arabic  ! 

The  “ Gulistan  ” is  the  offspring  of  an  evening’s  meditation  in  a 
flower-garden  with  a friend.  Sadi  says  : — 

“At  daybreak,  when  the  desire  for  returning  overcame  that  for 
sitting  still,  I saw  that  my  friend  had  gathered  together  some  roses, 
hyacinths,  spikenards,  and  sweet  basils  in  his  skirt,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  return  to  the  city.  I said,  ‘ As  you  know,  there  is  no 
durability  about  the  rose  of  the  garden  ; the  promise  of  the  rose- 
garden  has  no  fulfilment.  Wise  men  have  said,  let  there  be  no 
attachment  for  that  which  does  not  stand  on  a footing  of  permanency.’ 

‘ Well,’  said  he  ; ‘ what  then?  ’ I replied : — ‘ For  the  pleasure  of  on- 
lookers and  the  leisure  of  those  present  I can  compile  a Book  of 
the  Rose-Garden,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the  storms  of  autumn 
cannot  lay  the  hand  of  tyranny  nor  the  revolution  of  time  convert 
the  pleasure  of  its  spring  into  the  severity  of  autumn  : — 

‘ What  is  the  good  of  a bunch  of  flowers  ? 

Pluck  one  leaf  from  my  Rose-Garden. 

A rose  exists  only  five  or  six  days, 

But  this  Rose-Garden  is  good  for  all  eternity.’ — J.  H.  P. 

Sadi  predicted  the  immortality  of  his  work  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  Horace,  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Ode  III.  30  : — 

Exegi  monumentum  cere  perennius, 

Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius,  &c. 

The  “ Gulistan  ” is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  resembling  the 
Mansions  of  paradise.  These  treat  of  (i)  The  Acts  of  Kings;  (2) 
The  Manners  of  Dervishes ; (3)  The  Excellence  of  Contentment ; 
(4)  The  Advantages  of  Silence  ; (5)  Love  and  Youth ; (6)  Weakness 
and  Old  Age ; (7)  The  Effects  of  Education  ; (8)  The  Duties  of 
Society.  The  book  was  published  a.h.  656  (a.d.  1258). 

All  who  have  studied  Sadi’s  writings  will  be  ready  to  number 
him  amongst  the  poets  of  whom  Keats  has  said  : — 

Ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again  ; 

And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us  here  the  w’ay  to  find  you, 

Where  your  other  souls  are  joying, 

Never  slumber’d,  never  cloying. 
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Here  your  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals  of  their  little  week, 

Of  their  sorrows  and  delights, 

Of  their  passions  and  their  spites, 

Of  their  glory  and  their  shame. 

What  doth  strengthen  and  what  maim. 

Thus  ye  teach  us  every  day 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Hafiz,  the  Anacreon  of  Persia,  as  the  type  of 
Persian  lyrists.  Khwaijah  Shamsu’ddin  Muhammed  Hafiz  was  born 
at  Shiraz  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  died  a.d. 
1388.  He  adopted  at  an  early  age  the  career  of  a dervish,  and 
though  remaining  a member  of  that  order  all  his  life,  he  was  by  no 
means  an  orthodox  ascetic.  His  works  consist  of  about  700  poems, 
chiefly  short  odes  on  such  themes  as  wine,  love,  nightingales,  and 
flowers,  the  whole  comprising  a complete  divan.  Heifiz  portrays  a 
delightful  combination  of  the  elegance,  perfection  of  form,  and 
musical  sweetness  of  Shelley’s  lyrics,  and  the  buoyancy  and  manly 
intoxication  of  Byron’s  wildest  outbursts.  In  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
charming  “ Sketches  of  Persia  ” we  read  : — “ Hafiz  has  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  being  praised  alike  by  saints  and  sinners.  His  odes 
are  sung  by  the  young  and  joyous  who,  by  taking  them  in  the  literal 
sense,  find  nothing  but  an  excitement  to  pass  the  spring  of  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  world’s  luxuries  ; while  the  contemplative  sage, 
considering  this  poet  as  a religious  enthusiast,  attaches  a mystical 
meaning  to  every  line,  and  repeats  his  odes  as  he  would  an  orison. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  many  who  deemed  his  work 
sinful  and  impious.  These  went  so  far  as  to  arrest  the  procession  of 
his  funeral.  The  dispute  rose  high,  and  the  parties  were  likely  to 
come  to  blows,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a fal  or  lot  should  be  taken 
from  his  book.  If  that  were  favourable  to  religion,  his  friends  were 
to  proceed  ; but  if  calculated  to  promote  vice,  they  promised  not  to 
carry  his  body  to  the  sacred  ground  appropriated  for  its  reception. 

“ The  volume  of  odes  was  produced,  and  it  was  opened  by  a 
person  whose  eyes  were  bound,  seven  pages  were  counted  back,  when 
the  heaven-directed  finger  pointed  to  one  of  his  inspired  stanzas  : — 

‘ Withdraw  not  your  steps  from  the  obsequies  of  Hafiz, 

Though  immersed  in  sin  he  will  rise  into  Paradise.’ 

“ The  admirers  of  the  poet  shouted  with  delight,  and  those  who 
had  doubted  joined  in  carrying  his  remains  to  a shrine  near  Shiraz, 
where,  from  that  day  to  this,  his  tomb  is  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all 
classes  and  ages.” 

The  mystical  interpretation  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  referred  to  in 
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this  extract,  almost  tempts  one  into  a discussion  of  Sufiism,  a unique 
product  of  religious  fanaticism.  The  Sufis  are  comparable  only  with 
the  Omphalists  of  the  Early  Church,  or  the  Neo-Platonists  of 
Alexandria.  Like  these,  their  pre-eminent  characteristic  is  an  intense 
subjectivity,  the  old  fallacy  of  arriving  at  truth  through  introspection. 
So  many  Persian  poets  were  Sufis,  that  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  obtain  a true  interpretation  of  their 
writings.  The  mystic  of  mystics,  their  universally  acknowledged 
head,  is  Jelalu  ’ddin  Rumi,  the  founder  of  the  dancing  Dervishes  ; 
and  his  “ Mesnavi,”  a poem  in  six  long  books,  is  the  standard  ex- 
ponent of  the  Mystic  Theology  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Bosphorus. 
Here  is  one  stanza  from  this  famous  book,  which  gives  an  insight 
into  its  tenets  : — 

Nature's  great  secret  let  me  now  rehearse  — 

Long  have  I pondered  o’er  the  wondrous  tale, 

How  Love  immortal  fills  the  universe, 

Tarrying  till  mortals  shall  his  presence  hail  ; 

But  man,  alas  ! hath  interposed  a veil, 

And  Love  behind  the  Lover's  self  doth  hide. 

Shall  Love’s  great  kindness  prove  of  none  avail-? 

When  will  ye  cast  the  veil  of  sense  aside. 

Content  in  finding  Love  to  lose  all  else  beside  ? 

Professor  E.  //.  Pah  tier. 

It  has  been  said  that  Sufiism  is  the  meeting-place  of  Aryan 
pantheism  wath  the  intense  monotheism  of  the  Semitic  races.  One 
remembers  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  Philosophy — Reason  and 
Faith,  divorced  by  Thales,  were  re-united  after  six  centuries  by 
Philo,  to  be  rebuilt  into  a mysterious  fabric  of  absurdity  by  Proclus. 
Proclus  and  the  Sufis  offer  many  points  of  similarity.  In  each,  the 
soul  is  an  emanation  from  God,  ever  seeking  and  yearning  to  be 
re-absorbed  into  the  Deity,  ever  w^eighed  down  and  retarded  by  the 
fetters  of  humanity.  By  ecstasy,  a nearer  intercourse  is  attained, 
only  consummated  in  the  absolute  ecstasy — Death. 

Blest  time  that  frees  me  from  the  bonds  of  clay, 

To  track  the  Lost  One  through  his  airy  course  ; 

Like  motes  exulting  in  their  parent  ray. 

My  kindling  spirit  rushes  to  its  source  ! 

Every  Sufi  is  an  optimist,  denying  the  reality  of  evil.  Birth  and 
death,  vice  and  virtue,  love  and  crime,  all  opposites,  are  equally 
manifestations  of  God,  leading  all  ultimately  to  the  Good.  As  Omar 
El  Kheiyam  says  ; — 

Kaabah  or  Joss-house,  ’tis  His  house  of  pra)er. 

E’en  jangling  bells  invite  us  to  His  shrine  : 

Mosque  or  cathedral,  He  is  present  there. 

Crescent  or  crucifix— ’tis  Allah’s  sign. 

Professor  E,  H.  Palmer, 
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It  is  only  by  remembering  these  facts  that  we  can  attain  a full 
appreciation  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  with  two  examples  of  which  one 
may  suitably  conclude  this  sketch  : — 

LOVE  AND  AGE. 

My  heart  with  youthful  ardour  glows, 

Though  all  my  locks  are  frosted  o'er, 

And  white  with  winter’s  tell-tale  snows. 

Ah  ! now  the  cruel  maiden  knows 
What  secret  love  my  bosom  bore. 

Now  through  the  portals  of  mine  eyes 
My  prisoned  soul  hath  taken  flight  ; 

Now,  like  a bird  set  free,  it  flies 
To  revel  in  the  loved  one’s  sight. 

Ah  me  ! where  it  must  soon  alight. 

Love’s  fatal  net  beneath  it  lies. 

Professor  E.  II,  Pabne) . 

O Cup-bearer,  hand  round  the  wine  ; 

’Tis  the  Feast  of  the  Season  of  Roses, 

Untasted  ne’er  in  the  spring 
'I'he  cup  on  the  table  reposes. 

Now  sorrow  has  seized  on  my  heart 
At  austerity’s  sober  profession. 

O Saki,  I prithee,  the  bowl  ! 

Joy  conquers  w'hen  wine’s  in  possession. 

The  preacher  admonish’d  the  lovers 
Temperance  to  keep  in  their  minds  : 

To-day  he  is  wallowing,  drunken. 

Piety  flung  to  the  winds  ! 

The  roses  already  are  fading  ; 

O make  the  most  of  the  spring  ! 

Seek  Joy,  like  the  rest  of  the  lovers. 

In  wine  that  the  Sakis  bring. 

And  now  that  the  roses  are  over, 

Why  sit  ye  careless  apart. 

No  longer  the  sound  of  the  music. 

No  wine— no  love  in  the  heart? 

’Midst  drinkers  who  meet  in  the  morning 
Thou  knowest  how  happy  appears 
The  face  of  the  Said  reflected 
In  a cup  of  the  wine  that  cheers. 

When  the  minstrel  his  melody  ,maketh. 

Perhaps  of  old  Hafiz  he’ll  sing. 

And  tell  the  delight  of  his  verses 
At  the  feast  of  his  master,  the  king. 

J.  HERBERT  PARSONS. 
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Is  English  Youth  Decadent? 

IS  e-Teminacy,  real  or  apparent,  in  youth  a sign  of  decadence? 

That  question  is  put  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  latest  new 
periodicals— a review  which,  with  a daring  anticipation  of  the  future, 
is  called  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  subject  of  the  writer’s  lucu- 
brations seems,  in  fact,  to  beg  the  question,  the  title  of  the  article 
being  “ The  Decadence  of  Youth.”  I am  not  going  to  follow  him  into 
the  Serbonian  bog  into  which  the  question  leads.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  that  he  says  in  the  end  that  youth  at  large  in  this 
country  is  as  strong  and  healthy  as  ever,  if  not  stronger  and  healthier. 
There  is,  in  fact,  and  has  been,  no  sign  of  decadence  in  England — 
the  march  has  been  forward.  I do  not,  of  course,  say  that  the  lads 
who  led  our  soldiers  to  Chitral  are  braver  than  those  that  aided  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Armada.  They  are  the  same,  with  an  added 
element  of  knowledge  and  manners.  There  is  a certain  order  of 
mind  that  traces  signs  of  decadence  everywhere.  The  absence  of 
drunkenness  is,  to  such,  one  among  innumerable  proofs  that  the  race 
is  running  to  seed.  There  is  nothing  whatever  that  will  not  furnish 
subject  for  comment  to  pessimists  of  this  kind.  When  we  gave 
up  prize-fighting,  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  and  the  like,  we  esta- 
blished national  degeneracy  ; and  when  men  took  a cup  of  tea  at  five 
o’clock  instead  of  a flagon  of  beer  or  a rummer  of  grog,  the  end  had 
come.  Nothing  will  convince  men  of  this  class  of  the  futility  of  their 
complaints.  I have,  I believe,  said  before  in  these  pages,  if  not  here 
at  least  elsewhere,  that  the  very  oldest  document  in  existence,  a 
thing  dating  back  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  is  occupied  with  the  wail 
of  a sage  over  the  degeneracy  of  youth.  Look,  however,  at  English 
accomplishment  in  sport  or  earnest,  and  I defy  the  most  censorious 
or  despondent  to  point  to  any  evidence  of  decay. 

Youth  and  Vanity. 

I HAVE,  however,  another  theory  to  maintain,  namely,  that  a little 
tendency  to  dandyism,  or  whatever  equivalent  term  may  be 
selected,  is  reconcilable  with  the  utmost  bravery.  It  has  been  said 
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that  the  most  languid  danglers  in  Belgravian  drawing-rooms  were 
the  heroes  of  the  windy  downs  of  Balaclava  and  the  trenches  in  front 
of  Sebastopol.  I believe  that  it  has  always  been  so.  Painters  who 
depict  fights  are  fond  of  showing  us  the  bronzed,  grizzled,  and  bearded 
veterans.  Such  may  form  the  best  and  most  trustworthy  troops,  but 
the  biggest  battles  have  been  won  by  boys,  and  boys  in  all  time  have 
been  given  to  delight  in  smart  costumes  and  to  affectations  of 
superiority.  It  is  a complete  mistake  to  think  that  a largely  dis- 
proportionate share  of  vanity  is  monopolised  by  the  fairer  sex. 
Shakespeare  is  always  tolerant  to  youthful  pretensions,  and  makes 
the  King  in  Hamlet  speak  of  skill  in  fence  as  “a  very  riband  in  ihe 
cap  of  youth.’'  From  the  earliest  periods  of  history  downwards 
youth  has  been  given  to  decorate  itself  in  some  such  fashion  as  the 
male  bird  in  spring.  Where  is  there  a vainer  or  more  ostentatious 
animal  than  the  game-cock,  and  yet  where  is  there  one  more 
courageous  ? The  word  game  has  passed  into  a synonym  for  courage 
and  endurance,  and  to  die  game  is  the  object  of  the  British  lad  when- 
ever danger  has  to  be  faced.  That  the  affectation  of  femininity  in 
youth  is  not  to  be  encouraged  is  plain  enough,  but  the  affectation  of 
foppishness  is  no  proof  of  the  absence  of  manhood  when  not  pro- 
longed to  too  late  an  age.  More  often,  indeed,  I should  find  in  it 
a proof  of  virility.  Our  officers,  at  any  rate,  like  smartness  in  troops. 

Oxford  Printing. 

I N a late  number  of  “ Bibliographica  ” — the  most  serious  attempt 
yet  made  to  place  England,  if  not  on  a level,  on  something 
like  approximate  terms  in  regard  to  bibliography  with  Germany  and 
France — Mr.  W.  H.  Allnutt  turns  to  the  question  I lately  discussed 
as  to  the  claim  of  Oxford  to  be  the  home  of  printing  in  England. 
He  accepts,  as  one  is  bound,  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Madan  as  to  the 
real  date  of  the  Rufinus  “ exposicio  in  simbolo  apostolorum,”  and 
supposes,  as  I have  said,  that  an  X has  dropped  out  of  the  date 
1478,  converting  it  into  1468.  He,  however,  gives,  in  his  list  of 
Oxford  books,  the  date  on  the  colophon,  and  contents  himself  with 
saying  that  the  date  1468  seems  to  be  generally  regarded  as  an  error 
for  1478” — the  italics  are  mine.  He  finds,  however,  a consolation 
for  the  rejection  of  the  former  year  as  that  of  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  England,  since  “ such  rejection  goes  to  substantiate  the 
claim  long  put  forth  on  behalf  of  William  Caxton,  himself  an  English- 
man, to  have  been  the  earliest  printer  in  England.  That  consolation 
I am  unable  to  share,  “not  that  I love  Caxton  less,  but  Oxford 
more.”  That  Caxton  shall  have  all  the  honour  that  can  be  awarded 
him,  I am  content.  That  Oxford  should,  however,  take  precedence  in 
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the  art  of  printing  over  the  cities  of  France  and  Italy  is  no  small 
matter.  I do  not  mind  even  if  the  printers,  as  Mr.  Allnutt  supposes, 
came  from  Cologne.  Their  coming  would  prove  the  rank  that  Oxford 
was  taking  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  intellectual  progress,  and  show 
a breadth  of  view  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  that  has  not  in  all 
times  been  exhibited. 

English  and  Country  Presses. 

Following  the  passage  in  which  he  deals  with  Oxford,  Mr. 

Allnutt  shows  the  rise  of  what  he  calls  the  English  Provincial 
Presses,  but  which,  since  London  and  England  do  not  stand  to 
One  another  in  the  relation  of  metropolis  and  provinces,  I prefer 
to  call  the  English  Country  Presses.  Among  these  Oxford, 
whether  the  date  is  1468  or  1478,  stands  first  ; St.  Albans 
coming  next,  with  “Augustinus  Dathus  Elegancie,”  undated,  but 
attributed  to  1480.  After  i486  printing  in  Oxford  ceases,  not  to  be 
renewed  until  1517,  and  after  the  same  date  printing  is  arrested  in 
St.  Albans  also.  Mr.  Allnutt  wonders  whether  commercial  failure 
or  the  despotic  spirit  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  was  responsible  for  the 
stoppage.  The  coincidence  of  date  is,  however,  curious.  For  York, 
as  for  Oxford,  it  appears  a claim  to  have  possessed  a printing  press 
at  a date  earlier  than  is  thought  probable  is  put  forward.  My 
statements  are  principally  derived  from  Mr.  Allnutt.  Robert 
Davies,  in  his  “Memoirs  of  the  York  Press,”  supposes  a printer 
named  Frederick  Freez  to  have  printed  books  in  1497.  No  speci- 
men of  his  printing  is  to  be  traced,  and  Mr.  Allnutt  is  not  content 
to  accept  the  date.  No  mention  of  any  fifteenth  century  book  is  found 
in  Cotton’s  “ Typographical  Gazetteer,”  where  the  date  of  its  intro- 
duction into  York  is  fixed  at  1510.  Mr.  Allnutt  puts  it  a year  under, 
and  continues  it  to  1516,  when,  for  a long  time,  the  art  apparently 
ceased  to  be  practised.  Oxford  burst  forth  again  between  1517  and 
1519,  after  which  the  art  slumbered  until  1585.  Books  were  printed 
in  Cambridge  in  152 1-2;  in  Tavistock,  in  a monastery,  1525;  in  Abing- 
donini528.  In  1534  to  1538  printing  was  resumed  in  St.  Albans.  In 
1546  it  began  in  Bristol  ; in  1547-8  in  Ipswich.  In  1548  it  is 
heard  of  in  Worcester  ; in  1549  in  Canterbury.  In  1556,  when  the 
Queen’s  grant  of  a charter  to  the  Stationers’  Company  put  a stop  for 
long  to  legitimate  printing,  except  in  London  and  the  Universities, 
Mr.  Allnutt’s  article  stops.  From  the  foregoing  list,  for  which  I 
thank  the  compiler,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cathedral  towns,  what- 
ever less  honouring  responsibilities  they  may  have  incurred,  took  the 
lead  in  welcoming  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  inventions. 
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NNE,  I can’t  bide  in  that  house  by  myself  any  longer.  If 


you  and  John  will  have  me  back  again  in  the  old  place  I 


don’t  care  how  soon  I come.”  So  saying,  Farmer  Pearse  dropped 
into  a straight-backed  oak  chair  by  the  side  of  the  hearth,  and  began 
to  fill  his  pipe  with  the  air  of  a man  whose  affairs  are  settled  to  his 
entire  satisfaction. 

His  daughter  paused  a minute  in  her  work  of  polishing  the  brass 
tankards  and  bowls  that  adorned  a huge  oak  chest  standing  against 
the  wall  opposite  the  fire.  “ Well,  father,  I think  that’s  the  most 
sensible  thing  I’ve  heard  you  say  for  some  time.  There’s  your  chair 
always  placed  ready  for  you  in  the  chimney-corner,  and  when  you 
are  not  here  nobody  else  sits  in  it.” 

“Seems  to  me,  my  dear,  I generally  am  in  this  chair.  I’ve 
spent  too  many  years  in  this  old  house  for  it  not  to  seem  more  like 
home  than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  When  I gave  up  the  farm 
to  you  and  John  I thought  I should  be  glad  of  a bit  of  quiet  in 
my  old  age,  but,  bless  my  soul,  I get  properly  tired-out  and  maze- 
headed with  having  nothing  to  do.  If  I am  here  I can  get  about 
and  keep  an  eye  on  the  men  ; but  down  at  my  little  house,  with  no 
cattle  and  no  crops  to  look  after,  ’tis  about  as  cheerful  as  if  I were 
tucked  away  snug  in  the  old  churchyard.” 

“I  hope  the  children  won’t  be  a worry  to  you,  father,”  said  Anne 
Bonifant,  as  Tommy  began  to  poke  the  burning  logs  with  his  grand- 
father’s silver-topped  walking-stick,  while  the  youngest  curly-haired 
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girl  of  four  climbed  into  his  lap  and  demanded,  “Tory,  Granfer, 
one  about  big  lions  that  roar,”  for  children  begin  at  an  early  age  to 
appreciate  the  sensational  and  blood-curdling  style  of  fiction. 

“ I’ll  soon  settle  the  little  wretches  if  they  get  too  much  for  me,’^ 
said  Farmer  Pearse  as  he  seized  his  stick  and  flourished  it  threaten- 
ingly at  his  grandson,  who  did  not,  however,  seem  greatly  alarmed. 

“ Drat  the  little  twoad  ! Get  along  with  ’ee,”  as  Tommy  began  to 
give  battle  for  his  rights.  “I  shan’t  mind  a bit  of  noise  now  and 
then.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  a change.  I’ll  tell  ’ee  what  ’tis,  my 
dear,  I do  miss  your  poor  mother’s  tongue  most  UtrrahuL  My  I , 
how  ’er  did  chitter,  to  be  sure  ; the  dear  soul  never  stopped  from 
morning  to  night,  and  though  I didn’t  take  much  notice  of  it  while  it 
was  going  on,  yet  it  seemed  kind  of  cheerless  when  it  stopped.” 

“Did  Betty  Mock  manage  pretty  comfortably  for  you?”  asked 
Anne,  working  round  in  true  feminine  fashion  to  get  at  her  father’s 
reason  for  suddenly  breaking  up  his  establishment. 

“I  can’t  stand  that  old  Mother  Mock  any  longer,”  said  the  farmer, 
giving  the  logs  a vigorous  kick  to  relieve  his  mind  ; and  the  sparks 
danced  up  the  chimney,  while  the  renewed  blaze  flickered  on  the 
shining  brass  opposite. 

“ She’s  a drabitted  old  faggot,  and  never  opens  her  mouth  except 
to  grizzle  and  growl  about  her  rheumatics,  and  to  say  what  a shame 
it  is  she  should  have  to  work  so  hard  at  her  time  of  life.  Then,  when 
I suggest  she  had  better  have  a maid  to  help  her,  she  turns  round 
and  says  she  knows  she’s  getting  old,  but  it’s  very  hard  to  have  it 
thrown  in  her  face  that  she  can’t  cook  properly,  or  do  the  work  as 
quickly  as  she  could  once,  and  she  supposes  I want  to  turn  her  off 
in  her  old  age,  and  have  some  flighty  young  gadabout  in  her  place. 
Old  Betty  Mock  may  bide  there  as  long  as  she  likes,  but  she  won’t 
see  me  back  again  in  a hurry.” 

Farmer  Pearse,  having  given  vent  to  his  feelings  and  filled  his 
pipe  at  the  same  time,  picked  out  a stick  red-hot  at  one  end  to  light  it 
with.  This  was  accomplished  safely,  though  his  beard  did  appear  in 
deadly  peril  from  stray  sparks,  and  he  puffed  away,  a look  of  deep 
content  gradually  spreading  over  his  features  as  he  felt  he  had  at  last 
broken  away  from  the  tyranny  of  his  ill-tempered  housekeeper.  The 
good  farmer  was  a fine  type  of  the  old-fashioned  yeoman.  He  was 
hale  and  hearty  in  spite  of  his  seventy  years,  and  his  upright  figure, 
and  keen  undimmed  eye,  told  the  story  of  a life  led  in  the  fields 
under  the  constant  influence  of  sunshine  and  fresh  breezes.  He 
was  something  of  an  oracle  in  the  village  by  virtue  of  seeing  a daily 
paper  sent  to  him  by  a London  cousin  when  it  was  not  more  than 
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four  days  old.  Also,  he  had  once  heard  some  lectures  on  phrenology 
and  mesmerism.  This  incited  him  to  study  books  on  these  subjects, 
which  resulted  in  his  expounding  to  admiring  mothers  in  what  parti- 
cular line  of  genius  their  sons  might  be  expected  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  in  curing  some  old  women  of  fits.  The  mothers 
believed  in  him  implicitly,  especially  as  he  gave  the  children  lol- 
lipops when  he  had  felt  the  lumps  under  their  curls.  The  old 
women  enjoyed  their  cures  with  outward  gratitude,  but  with  inward 
perturbation  as  they  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  in  direct  league 
with  the  Evil  One.  Farmer  Pearse  had  three  distinct  manners  of 
speech.  When  talking  with  strangers  he  had  command  of  very  good 
English,  flavoured  perhaps  with  the  fine  Devonshire  accent — the 
broad  lengthened  vowels,  the  French  eu,  and  the  unstinted  sound  of 
the  Fj— but  pretty  free  from  the  provincial  idioms.  In  conversation 
with  his  daughter  he  was  still  fairly  grammatical,  although  a few  expres- 
sive words  and  idioms  would  be  scattered  here  and  there.  But 
to  hear  the  farmer  at  his  best  you  must  listen  to  him  giving  orders 
to  his  men,  or  having  a chat  with  a friend  on  the  state  of  the  crops. 
Then  if  you  are  a native  of  the  dear  old  West  Country  yourself  you 
will  have  a rich  treat,  but,  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  have  been 
born  in  any  other  part  of  England,  you  Will  think  you  are  listening 
to  a foreign  language. 

“’Ow  did  ’ee  zim  tii  like  strange  passen  s’marnin,  Varmer 
Payrse?’’  said  an  old  woman  to  him,  as  he  passed  through  the 
churchyard  one  Sunday.  “ Gude  lawk  ! Mall,  why  ’ee  drawn’th  like 
a drimbledrane  in  a cow-flop  ! ” returned  the  farmer.  At  the  same 
time  the  Squire  was  passing  with  a friend,  who  remarked,  “What 
on  earth  did  that  man  say  ? ” 

“Well,”  answered  the  Squire,  “our  friend,  the  Reverend 
Willoughby  Sinclair,  prides  himself  on  the  rare  beauty  of  his  voice 
when  he  is  intoning,  but  Farmer  Pearse  thinks  he  drones  like  a 
bumble-bee  in  a foxglove.” 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Farmer’s  present  difficulties. 

“ What  shall  you  do  about  your  house,  father?”  asked  Anne, 
when  he  had  finished  his  pipe,  and  was  knocking  out  the  ashes  on 
the  stone  hearth. 

“ Oh  ! let  it,  I suppose,  just  as  it  is.” 

“ But  where  are  you  going  to  find  a tenant?  You  know,  father, 
you  were  saying  yourself  the  other  day  that  it  was  five  years  since 
anybody  fresh  came  to  live  here,  and  that  was  only  old  Tom 
Conibeare,  who  came  back  to  spend  his  last  days  because  he  couldn’t 
bear  the  idea  of  dying  anywhere  but  in  Berracot.  Besides,  his 
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brother  being  a carpenter,  he  thought  it  would  come  much  less 
expensive  to  be  buried  here.” 

“ Well,  my  dear  woman,  how  could  folks  settle  here  if  there  were 
no  houses  for  them  to  live  in  ? I’m  not  quite  in  my  dotage  yet,  and 
if  I say  I mean  to  let  my  house,  let  it  I will,  and  before  many 
days  are  over,  too.  If  you’ve  anything  sensible  to  say  I am  ready  to 
listen  to  it,  but  don’t  talk  foolishness,  my  dear.” 

When 'Farmer  Pearse  was  in  this  mood  his  friends  had  learned 
that  it  was  well  to  leave  him  to  himself,  so  Anne  Bonifant  wisely  took 
her  knitting,  and  went  to  stand  at  the  door  and  watch  for  her 
husband’s  return  from  the  market  town.  Times  were  changing  in 
Berracot,  and  a wife  could  now  look  out  for. her  husband  when 
he  came  back  from  the  weekly  market  without  dreading  the  state 
in  which  he  would  appear.  A little  extra  hilarity  on  the  part  of 
the  cheerfully  disposed,  or  a slight  deepening  of  moroseness  in 
those  who  took  a gloomy  view  of  life  might,  perhaps,  be  looked 
for,  but  public  opinion  had  changed  in  regard  to  downright  intoxi- 
cation. Farmer  Pearse  had  always  been  a temperate  man,  but  in 
his  youth  he  had  often  purposely  rolled  from  side  to  side  on  his 
horse  as  he  entered  the  village,  for  a man  was  looked  upon  as  a 
poor  sort  of  effeminate  creature  if  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  return 
sober  from  market. 

As  the  coach  passed  through  Berracot  the  following  evening 
Farmer  Pearse  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  New  Inn  with  a 
few  companions,  whose  custom  it  was  to  meet  and  take  stock  of 
the  passengers  while  the  horses  were  changed.  There  were  not 
many  travellers,  and  those  on  the  outside  soon  disappeared  in 
search  of  the  creature  comforts  they  felt  certain  were  awaiting  them 
in  the  cosy  inn-parlour.  Inside  the  coach  were  three  ladies,  Miss 
Sarah  Luxton,  with  her  sisters.  Miss  Jane  and  Miss  Euphemia. 
Their  respective  ages  were  fifty-nine,  sixty,  and  sixty-one,  but  Miss 
Jane,  who  came  in  the  middle,  looked  after  the  other  two,  and 
arranged  all  their  secular  affairs.  Miss  Luxton  was  sometimes 
appealed  to  on  matters  moral  or  spiritual,  but  was  considered  by 
her  younger  sister  incapacitated  on  account  of  her  age  for  any 
active  work,  while  Miss  Euphemia  was  looked  upon  as  a mere 
babe,  and  petted  accordingly.  It  was  Miss  Jane,  therefore,  who 
said,  “ I think,  sisters,  we  will  get  out  of  the  coach  while  it  is  waiting ; 
it  will  be  refreshing  to  change  our  position  for  a short  time.” 

Farmer  Pearse,  who  was  nothing  if  not  gallant,  seeing  Miss  Jane 
wrestling  with  the  handle  of  the  door,  rushed  to  open  it  for  her,  and 
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carefully  assisted  each  sister  across  the  mud  on  to  the  two  feet  of 
cobblestone  pavement. 

“ Can  I help  you  to  order  any  refreshment,  ladies  ? ” he  asked. 

“Indeed,  sir,  you  are  very  kind,”  answered  Miss  Jane,  “but  we 
have  everything  with  us  that  we  require.  Only  we  should  like  to 
walk  a little  if  you  are  quite  sure  the  coach  will  not  start  and  leave 
us  behind.” 

“ Don’t  have  any  fear  of  that,  ma’am.  Sam  Cowler,  the  coach- 
man, always  looks  after  the  ladies,  and  it  isn’t  often  he  carries  such  a 
distinguished  company  as  he  does  to-day,”  with  an  admiring  glance 
at  the  trim  little  figures  before  him.  They  were  diminutive  women, 
all  verymiiuch  alike,  except  that  Jane  had  the  brightest  eyes,  Sarah 
the  blackest  hair,  and  Euphemia  the  rosiest  cheeks  ; but  after  you 
had  known  them  for  five  minutes  you  never  mistook  one  for  the 
other.  It  was  only  outwardly  they  were  cut  after  the  same  pattern. 

“ If  you  want  a little  walk,  shall  I tell  Sam  to  pick  you  up  at  the 
top  of  the  hill?”  continued  the  farmer.  “You  will  find  it  less 
muddy  than  on  the  level.” 

“That’s  a very  good  idea,”  said  Miss  Jane,  setting  forth  briskly. 

“ Sarah,  my  dear,  lean  on  my  arm,  and  Euphemia,  hold  your 
dress  up  at  the  back  and  pick  your  way  carefully.  It  will  not  do  to 
drive  the  rest  of  the  journey  with  damp  feet.” 

The  little  ladies  had  not  gone  far,  and  were  beginning  to  pant 
with  the  steepness  of  the  climb,  when  the  long  strides  of  the  stalwart 
farmer  overtook  them.  He  was  brewing  schemes  in  his  artful  old 
head,  and  he  put  on  his  most  genial  manner.  As  they  said  in  the 
village,  “ Varmer  Payrse  ’ath  a way  with  ’un,  ’er  ’ath,  that  thur  baint 
no  gettin’  awver,”  and  now  he  looked  at  Miss  Euphemia  out  of  his 
merry  blue  eyes  until  she  began  to  feel  quite  sentimental,  while  Miss 
Jane  was  eager  to  extract  information  from  him,  and  Miss  Luxton 
felt  she  should  like  to  say  a few  words  for  his  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare. 

“Your  hills  are  rather  trying  for  old  ladies,”  she  gasped.  That 
was  not  at  all  what  she  meant  to  say,  but  somehow  the  farmer  looked 
so  hale  and  fresh  in  body,  it  seemed  as  if  his  soul  must  also  be  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

“Well,  they  might  be,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  “but  that  remark  does 
not  apply  to  anybody  here.  You  go  up  like  a bird,  and  so  do  your 
sisters,  and  I had  hard  work  to  overtake  you.” 

The  ladies  smiled,  and  being  too  breathless  to  continue  the  con- 
versation, they  turned  to  admire  the  view.  That  is  a harmless 
device,  and  a long  pause  of  speechless  admiration  is  as  compli- 
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mentary  to  your  cicerone  as  it  is  comforting  to  yourself.  Certainly 
it  was  a fair  sight  that  spread  before  them.  At  their  feet  nestled 
the  village,  the  hills  rising  on  every  side  except  where  the  level  fields 
and  marshes  stretched  away  to  the  yellow  sand-hills  that  bounded 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  bay.  The  autumn  tints  were  tinging  the 
trees,  and  were  made  more  vivid  by  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 
Some  apples  in  an  orchard  near  shone  as  if  they  were  illuminated, 
and  away  in  the  distance  lay  the  sea,  dark  and  full  against  the  glow- 
ing sky. 

The  eldest  lady  was  the  first  to  recover  her  breath.  “ What 
thankfulness  such  a scene  should  arouse  in  our  ungrateful  hearts  ! ” 
she  ejaculated  solemnly. 

“ Really,  I feel  inspired  to  write  verses,”  murmured  Miss 
Euphemia. 

“ It  seems  to  me,”  said  Miss  Jane,  “ that  there’s  money  in  the 
place.  Is  it  not,  sir,  a particularly  fertile  soil,  and  a prosperous 
neighbourhood  ? ” 

“ I’ve  seen  worse,  and  I’ve  seen  better,”  replied  the  farmer,  with 
the  cautiousness  of  his  class,  “ but  those  who  live  in  Berracot 
wouldn’t  leave  it  for  a mere  trifle  like  prosperity  or  adversity.” 

“ Indeed  ! is  it  celebrated  for  anything  in  particular?”  asked 
Miss  Jane,  with  interest. 

“ Well,  ma’am,  I think  I may  say  it  is  noted  for  something  very 
particular,”  and  Farmer  Pcarse  looked  deep  and  inscrutable  things. 

“ And  what  might  that  be  ? ” 

“ For  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants.  Folks  really  seem  to  be 
able  to  live  as  long  as  they  like  in  Berracot.” 

“ Dear  me  ! And  are  there,  sir,  any  houses  to  be  let  in  the 
neighbourhood?  ” asked  all  three  voices  in  one  breath. 

Farmer  Pearse  chuckled.  “ My  dear  ladies  ! Is  it  likely  such  a 
chance  of  living  to  a hundred  would  be  allowed  to  go  begging?  If 
one  does  fall  vacant  it  is  caught  up  in  no  time.” 

The  sisters  sigheu  with  disappointment.  “ Ah  ! well,  the  time  of 
our  earthly  sojourn  is  ordered  for  us  wisely,”  murmured  the  eldest 
with  pious  submission. 

“ All  the  same,  Sarah,  there  is  no  call  for  us  to  choose  the  place 
of  our  earthly  sojourn  foolishly,”  retorted  Miss  Jane,  and  her  tone 
was  a trifle  snappish. 

“ It  did  just  come  into  my  mind  the  other  day  that  I might  let 
my  own  house,”  remarked  the  farmer,  casually,  “ and  then  I thought 
better  of  it,  for  if  a rumour  of  that  kind  got  about  there  w^ould  be 
a fine  uproar,  and  I should  be  pestered  to  death  with  choosing  a 
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tenant.  My  daughter  is  terribly  anxious  to  get  me  to  live  with  her, 
but  I tell  her  I can’t  run  the  risk  of  offending  all  the  people  I should 
have  to  refuse  as  tenants.” 

During  this  speech,  the  interest  of  the  three  listeners  became  alert 

“ I should  think,”  said  Miss  Jane,  stoutly,  “that  the  most  sensible 
thing  would  be  to  fix  upon  a suitable  tenant  in  your  mind,  and  then 
tell  her — I mean  him — that  you  would  allow  him  to  rent  your  house.” 

“That’s  uncommonly  good  advice,”  replied  the  farmer,  reflec- 
tively. “ But,  you  see,  it  wouldn’t  be  easy  to  fix  on  a tenant  I 
should  altogether  like.  I’m  fond  of  the  old  place,  and  it  isn’t  every- 
body I should  care  to  see  using  the  furniture  that  belonged  to  my 
dear  old  mother.  She  died  there  not  so  very  long  ago,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  a hundred  and  one.”  This  was  perfectly  true,  and  not  part  of  the 
advertisement ; but  Farmer  Pearse  suppressed  the  fact  that  his  wife 
was  only  seventy  when  she  died,  that  age  seeming  to  him  the  very 
prime  of  life. 

“ But  are  there  no  people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  would  suit 
you?  Ladies,  say,  who  would  take  a pride  in  looking  after  the 
furniture,  and  keeping  everything  in  order.”  Miss  Jane  looked  a 
little  confused  as  she  offered  this  suggestion,  and  walked  on  quickly. 

“Ah  ! ma’am,  if  I could  only  be  sure  of  getting  such  tenants  as 
you  would  be ! But  we  are  rough  and  humble  sort  of  folk  about 
here,  and  ladies  of  distinction,  of  such  attractive  appearance  and 
elegant  demeanour,  are  very  seldom  met  with.” 

“ Sarah,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  explain  our  circumstances 
to  this  gentleman,”  said  Miss  Jane,  who  felt  that  this  was  a crisis  at 
which  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  must  be  consulted. 

“ Certainly,  sister,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  being  led  in  such 
a direction,”  was  the  solemn  reply. 

“ I could  trust  him  with  anything,”  sighed  Miss  Euphemia. 

Miss  Jane,  thus  encouraged,  started  off  boldly.  “You  have 
been  so  very  kind,  sir,  m taking  us  into  your  confidence,  that  I 
should  like  in  return  to  tell  you  something  of  our  affairs.” 

“You  do  me  much  honour,  ma’am.  My  name  is  Pearse — 
Farmer  Pearse  they  call  me  in  these  parts — and  if  there  is  any  way  in 
which  I can  serve  three  charming  ladies,  I shall  go  home  a happier 
man  than  I was  when  I started  out  this  afternoon.” 

The  farmer  was  in  his  element,  and  would  plunge  headlong  into 
compliments,  now  he  saw  they  were  not  resented.  “ My  ! what  a 
tongue  the  varmer  ’ath  a- got,  tii  be  sure,”  was  said  in  the  village. 

“ ’Er  bayt’th  the  wimmen-folk  themselves  at  they  pleasant  sort  o’ 
little  lies  ! ” 
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“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Pearse,”  returned  Miss  Jane,  gratefully.  “ Our 
name  is  Luxton,  and  we  are  three  sisters  who  have  kept  a shop  for 
fancy  work  and  stationery — quite  in  a genteel  way,  I assure  you. 
We  have  saved  just  enough  for  our  old  age,  and  are  anxious  now 
to  settle  in  a quiet,  healthy  neighbourhood.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,  but  it  is  strange  that  you  should 
all  bear  the  same  name.  Did  you  happen  to  marry  three  brothers?  ” 

“We  have  never  married,”  said  Miss  Jane,  serenely.  “We  are 
—though  now  I come  to  think,  it  has  never  struck  me  in  that  way 
before — we  really  are  old  maids.” 

“ Say  ‘ maiden  ladies,’  dear,”  expostulated  Miss  Euphemia,  with 
a blush. 

“ Is  it  possible  ! ” cried  the  farmer,  throwing  up  his  hands,  and 
looking  unutterable  things.  “ Good  heavens  ! what  fools  the  men 
are,  or  else,  ladies,  your  hearts  must  have  been  uncommonly  hard.” 

The  sisters  were  quite  enjoying  themselves.  They  had,  indeed, 
an  underlying  suspicion  that  compliments  from  a comparative 
stranger  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  such  a small  share  of 
pretty  speeches  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  these  dear  ladies,  that  they 
could  not  help  expanding  in  the  glow  that  is  born  of  appreciation. 

“ We  are  on  our  way  now  to  Torcombe,”  continued  Miss  Jane, 
“ which  we  have  heard  is  famous  for  its  pure  air  and  bracing  sea- 
breezes,  but  what  you  say  about  this  place — Berracot,  is  it  not  ? — 
makes  me  wish  we  could  take  up  our  abode  here.  Why,  dear  me  1 
here  is  the  coach  ! How  quickly  it  has  overtaken  us  ! ” 

“ If  you  like  the  look  of  Berracot,  why  not  stop  here  ? ” said 
the  farmer.  “ My  house  is  at  your  service,  as  I am  staying  with  my 
daughter,  and  if  you  should  find  yourselves  comfortable,  who  knows 
but  that  I might  have  the  good  fortune  of  keeping  you  there  as  my 
tenants  ! ” 

The  sisters  were  all  in  a fluster.  Even  the  prompt  and  business- 
like Jane  looked  startled  and  taken  aback.  Farmer  Pearse  soon 
settled  matters.  “ Sam,”  he  called  out,  “ hand  down  the  luggage 
that  belongs  to  these  ladies.  They’re  not  going  any  farther  to  night. 
I’ll  send  a man  to  the  inn  to  bring  the  boxes  down  to  my  place.” 

The  ladies  looked  astonished,  but  much  relieved  to  find  their 
affairs  arranged  for  them  in  such  a summary  fashion.  Miss  Jane,  in 
her  excitement,  gave  the  coachman  a more  liberal  tip  than  was  her 
custom,  while  Miss  Euphemia,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart,  slipped 
another  piece  of  silver  into  his  hand  when  nobody  was  looking,  an 
act  of  independence  that  would  have  horrified  her  sisters.  And  so 
Farmer  Pearse  set  off  in  triumph,  with  Miss  Luxton  on  one  arm  and 
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Miss  Euphemia  on  the  other,  while  the  brisk  Miss  Jane  tripped 
along  unaided,  and  kept  a watchful  eye  upon  her  charges. 

It  was  with  great  pride  that  the  farmer  led  his  future  tenants  up 
the  neat  gravel  walk  with  the  box  edges,  between  the  borders  where 
old-fashioned  autumn  flowers  bloomed,  and  some  late  bees  hovered 
over  the  lilac  Michaelmas  daisies.  The  little  square  cottage  looked 
snug  and  homelike,  with  the  myrtles  climbing  to  the  bedroom 
windows,  and  a few  roses  still  lingering  on  the  tree  called  by  the 
farmer  “ Glory  de  John.” 

The  amazement  of  Mistress  Betty  Mock  was  so  great  that  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  forgot  to  scold. 

That  evening  Farmer  Pearse  and  his  son-in-law  sat  one  on  each 
side  of  the  hearth  smoking  their  last  pipe  with  great  content.  Anne 
Bonifant  was  folding  a damask  table-cloth,  which  she  had  been 
adorning  with  minute  and  exquisite  darns. 

“ I’ve  let  my  house,”  remarked  the  farmer. 

Anne  dropped  the  table  cloth  in  her  astonishment.  Her  hus- 
band was  a man  not  easily  excited.  He  merely  said,  “ When  are 
they  coming  in  ? ” 

“ They’re  there,”  was  the  reply. 

The  statement  was  a little  premature,  but  Farmer  Pearse  was  too 
astute  a man  to  be  out  in  his  reckoning. 

They  are  there  still,  all  of  them,  though  the  story  I have  been 
telling  happened  twenty  years  ago.  The  little  ladies  are  almost  as 
active  as  ever.  Are  they  not  in  Berracot,  where  one  may  live  as  long 
as  one  likes  ? And  their  white-haired  old  friend  is  able  on  fine  sunny 
days  to  walk  down  and  see  them,  though  he  is  glad  to  rest  and  drink 
a glass  of  home-made  wine  before  he  returns  to  his  place  in  the 
chimney  corner,  where  Tommy’s  children  now  demand  stories  and 
run  away  with  Granfer’s  stick. 
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A FRENCH  SQUIRES  DIARY 
IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

IN  the  present  day,  when  special  attention  is  directed  to  all  that 
concerns  agriculture  and  the  relations  of  squires,  farmers,  and 
labourers,  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  have  brought  before  them 
some  extracts  from  a Journal  recently  discovered  of  a Norman  squire 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Normandy,  as  the  home  of  our  ancestors, 
and  inhabited  by  a population  whose  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
in  some  respects  resemble  our  own,  has  a special  interest  for 
Englishmen.  The  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  Gonniviere, 
a landed  proprietor  of  the  district  where  its  author  formerly  lived, 
and  selections  from  it  were  first  published  by  the  Abbe  de  Tollemer, 
the  only  remaining  copy  of  whose  work  is  in  the  National  Library 
of  Paris.  Though  presented  in  a fragmentary  form,  it  affords  us 
some  very  suggestive  glimpses  into  the  rural  life  in  Normandy  of 
that  period.  The  Journal  was  commenced  in  1553  by  the  Sire  de 
Gonberville,  describing  his  life  and  experiences  during  an  interval 
of  peace  and  prosperity  which  followed  the  wars  of  Charles  the  Bad 
and  the  devastations  caused  by  the  English  invasion.  Troublous 
times  returned  towards  the  close  of  the  nine  years  which  he  describes, 
and  he  appears  to  have  made  good  use  of  this  opportunity  for  the 
benefit  of  his  property  and  dependents,  as  well  as  for  his  own  advan- 
tage. He  was  evidently  a man  of  an  energetic  and  intelligent  spirit, 
who  evinced  a lively  interest  in  all  the  details  of  rural  Ijfe,  and  yet 
could  look  beyond  its  narrowing  limits  to  the  general  welfare  of  his 
country  and  fulfil  his  public  duties  as  a lord  of  the  soil. 

He  came  of  a high  family  of  the  provincial  nobility,  and  was 
proud  to  trace  his  pedigree  for  at  least  three  hundred  years.  His 
estate  at  Gon-berville  was  not  far  from  Cherbourg  and  Palognes.  He 
had  but  a moderate  fortune,  and  his  establishment  at  the  Manor 
House  consisted  of  only  fourteen  male  and  female  servants.  Neither 
a saint  nor  a sage,  he  showed  himself  an  honest  man  and  a just  and 
kind  master,  albeit  hasty  and  severe.  Both  his  parents  were  dead 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  Journal.  He  mentions  his  sisters  and 
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brothers,  who  held  offices  amongst  the  magistracy  and  clergy,  and 
he  himself  discharged  the  duties  of  Lieutenant  of  Waters  and  Forests. 
He  had  cousins  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  he  was  constantly 
quarrelling.  An  illegitimate  brother,  Symonnet,  was  a great  favourite 
with  him  and  his  intimate  friend,  though  they  fell  out  at  times.  The 
husband  of  his  sister  Guillemette,  Langlois,  surnamed  Cantepye, 
spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  chateau,  and  assisted  him  in  all  his 
transactions  of  buying  and  selling.  Whenever  the  Squire  had  a suit 
at  law,  Cantepye  was  present  and  stood  up  for  his  relative’s  rights. 
In  doing  so  on  one  occasion,  in  open  court,  he  administered  a box 
on  the  ear  to  the  servant  of  a cure  because  he  had  contradicted 
him. 

Another  day  we  find  him,  in  conjunction  with  his  sister,  suing 
one  of  their  brothers  for  the  sum  of  107  solz,  or  francs,  lent  for  the 
funeral  expenses  of  their  mother.  The  Squire  himself  remained  a 
bachelor  during  the  time  recorded  in  his  Journal,  probably  for  want 
of  money,  although  his  friends  did  their  utmost  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  condition,  one  with  the  offer  of  one  cask  of  wine,  another 
with  the  promise  of  two.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  Eve 
from  his  paradise,  the  worthy  Squire’s  life  was  by  no  means  dull. 
His  days  were  filled  with  varied  occupations,  as  well  as  pleasant 
recreations.  Besides  hunting  and  shooting,  in  which  he  delighted, 
he  and  his  friends  indulged  in  bowls,  ninepins,  ball-playing,  and 
other  athletic  sports  now  unknown,  not  to  speak  of  dice  and  cards. 
We  learn  that  they  sometimes  played  for  money,  and  once  the  Squire 
records  that  he  had  lost  62  solz,  or  about  50  shillings.  Even  bull- 
fights were  practised  in  a mild  form,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
mystery-plays  in  the  churches.  At  the  same  time  there  is  mention 
of  more  intellectual  pastimes.  His  litigious  spirit  led  him  to  become 
a diligent  student  of  law,  and  especially  of  Justinian.  He  had  a 
library,  and  both  borrowed  and  lent  books,  of  which  he  kept  a strict 
account.  It  is  not  a little  surprising  to  be  told  that  works  of  fiction 
found  a place  on  his  shelves,  and  on  wet  evenings  he  would  amuse 
the  gaping  rustics  by  reading  to  them  the  romantic  adventures  of 
Amadis  de  Gaules.  More  serious  subjects,  too,  now  and  then 
occupied  his  thoughts,  for,  being  kept  in  the  house  several  days  by 
illness,  he  beguiled  the  time  by  translating  into  French  the  Latin 
hymn,  “ O Christe,  qui  lux  es  et  dies.”  The  Almanack  of  Nostra- 
damus was  frequently  consulted  as  his  favourite  oracle  for  indications 
of  the  weather  or  prognostications  of  coming  events.  In  fact,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a rather  strong  vein  of  superstition  in  his 
character. 
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As  Lieutenant  of  Waters  and  Forests  he  was  obliged  at  times  to 
travel  about  through  the  province,  and  to  pass  some  days  in  the 
principal  towns,  such  as  Rouen,  Evreux,  Caen,  &c.,  when  he  duly 
records  the  names  of  the  inns  where  he  stopped,  and  the  length  of 
his  bills.  The  charges  were  not  generally  heavy,  seldom  more  than 
eight  solz  a day  for  himself  and  his  attendants,  or  if  he  had  a guest 
to  entertain  they  might  amount  to  fifteen.  One  day,  at  Blois,  he  had 
supper  with  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Dauphin,  as  well  as  the 
Queen  of  the  Scots,  followed  by  a ball.  At  the  inn  of  another  town 
he  relates  a violent  quarrel  between  a squire  and  the  landlady,  when 
the  latter  received  a sword-cut  on  the  leg.  Such  encounters  with 
women  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequent,  for  France  was  not 
then  as  renowned  as  now  for  gallantry  to  the  fair  sex.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  our  Squire  loved  to  live  quietly  at  home  in 
the  diligent  pursuit  of  the  duties  of  his  estate,  where  his  relations 
with  his  tenantry  and  servants  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
peaceful  and  cordial. 

An  excellent  master,  he  sought  their  welfare  in  every  way,  though 
he  was  hot-tempered  and  strict  in  exacting  obedience.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  box  their  ears,  particularly  those  of  the  maids. 
This  discipline  they  would  sometimes  resent,  by  leaving  the  next 
morning  without  notice,  whilst  seldom  did  the  fugitives  fail  to  return, 
and  to  be  received  back  with  favour. 

Even  his  brothers  came  in  for  a share  of  such  tokens  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  De  Gonberville  enters  the  fact  in  his  diary  as  if  with 
some  measure  of  compunction  for  his  hasty  conduct.  One  entry 
of  this  kind  is  in  Greek  characters,  which  he  employed  for  more 
private  notes,  and  it  is  to  this  effect  : “The  said  day  I beat 
Symonnet  because  he  had  treated  me  with  contempt  in  several 
ways.”  Another  day  he  writes  that  he  had  chastised  his  faithful 
servant.  La  Joie,  “who  had  left  the  hall  door  open,  in  order  to  go 
and  play  at  bowls.” 

For  grave  faults,  such  as  lying,  he  has  them  whipped.  It  is 
evident  that  the  times  of  Republican  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity 
had  not  then  dawned.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  respects  he 
was  before  his  age.  Thus  he  was  a warm  advocate  of  popular 
education,  giving  rewards  in  money  to  deserving  scholars,  and  paying 
the  school  pence  for  others.  He  used  to  visit  the  schools  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  their  masters,  and  would  encourage  young  men 
to  seek  superior  instruction,  and  assisted  one  of  them  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Paris.  He  was  also  most  charitable  to  the  sick  and  needy. 
Not  satisfied  with  sending  them  food  or  medicine,  he  would  daily 
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visit  and  nurse  them  as  if  they  belonged  to  his  own  family.  Indeed, 
he  was  their  doctor  as  well  as  nurse,  and  his  skill  in  medicine  and 
surgery  was  so  renowned  in  the  neighbourhood  that  the  people  sought 
his  advice  from  every  side.  Two  men,  he  says,  came  to  ask  whether 
their  brother,  who  had  pleurisy,  should  be  bled.  A peasant,  who 
had  fallen  from  a tree,  receives  somewhat  heroic  treatment  with  tur- 
pentine planters.  At  almost  every  moment  he  is  called  in  to  heal 
wounds  inflicted  with  arms,  which  were  much  used  in  their  quarrels 
by  all  classes  and  degrees  of  men.  One  poor  man  had  a cancer  nine 
years,  which  a barber  pretended  to  cure.  The  Squire  heard  of  it, 
and  sharply  reproved  the  quack  for  his  folly  in  undertaking  a case 
incurable  according  to  the  verdict  of  all  medical  men.  Is  this,  alas  ! 
any  less  true  in  the  present  day  ? In  a list  he  made  of  the  doctors 
and  barbers  of  the  neighbourhood  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  names 
of  many  priests,  who  endeavoured  to  combine  the  healing  of  soul 
and  body.  His  own  remedies  were  often  of  a very  simple  but  effica- 
cious character,  such  as  plasters,  calf’s -foot  jelly,  hot  drinks,  claret, 
and  cider.  Even  cabbage  is  prescribed  as  both  food  and  a medica- 
ment. When  a servant  falls  seriously  ill,  the  good  Squire  starts  off 
immediately,  quite  alone,  at  night,  perhaps  after  the  fatigues  of  a long 
journey,  without  having  had  more  than  two  hours’  sleep,  or  changing 
his  clothes,  or  taking  any  food,  across  the  fields  to  attend  upon 
the  sufferer.  He  always  provided  some  delicacy  for  the  sick  person, 
such  as  sugar,  then  sold  at  a high  price  by  the  apothecary,  or  kid’s 
flesh,  or  some  fine  bread,  such  as  he  never  would  eat  himself. 

We  turn  next  from  this  pleasing  picture  of  this  somewhat  rugged 
and  harsh,  and  yet  generous,  kind-hearted  gentleman,  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  interior  of  his  hall  and  its  arrangements.  There  is 
every  sign  that  it  was  very  simply  furnished.  No  mention  is  made 
of  buying  new  furniture.  What  he  had  was 'probably  solid  and 
durable.  Still  he  alludes  to  some  articles  of  special  value,  such, as  a 
small  ivory  “coffret,”  and  a “cabinet,”  or  a sort  of  sideboard  with 
many  drawers.  He  has  one  clock,  no  doubt  a rare  possession,  for 
he  gives  it  as  a wedding  present  to  his  sister,  who  marries  a rich 
landowner  of  Greville,  but  had  no  such  useful  treasure  in  her  house. 
Plate  seems  to  have  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  at  the  chateau, 
and  tin  vessels  are  used  in  its  place,  for  in  Normandy  the  old 
traditions  of  simplicity  were  then  more  strictly  observed  than  in 
other  parts  of  France.  On  the  other  hand,-  well-to-do  people  prided 
themselves  on  a good  stock  of  fine  linen.  If  the  Squire  was  extrava- 
gant in  anything  it  was  with  regard  to  sheets,  table-cloths,  and  his 
own  shirts.  On  November  22,  1553,  just  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
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he  records  a payment  of  twelve  deniers  for  two  days’  work  in  making 
shirts,  a sum  about  equal  to  a shilling,  and  to  another  sempstress 
of  eighteen  deniers  for  three  days’  work.  From  this  circumstance 
we  see  that  workwomen  then  received  about  eight  or  nine  sous  a 
day  with  their  board.  It  appears,  too,  that  these  garments  were 
decorated  with  lace,  and  were  made  with  no  less  skill  than  his  silk 
handkerchiefs,  which,  he  tells  us,  he  often  lost  along  with  the  money 
he  would  wrap  up  in  them,  although  he  was  not  without  a purse. 
He  pays  very  dear  for  his  simple  “ doublures  ” ; but  his  grandest 
article  of  dress  was  his  “ robe  de  droguet,”  for  attaching  fur  to  which 
he  paid  a farrier  twenty-five  solz  for  two  days’  work.  The  climate 
was  cold,  and  warm  clothing  was  indispensable.  He  provided  for 
his  servants  large  capes  (*'  cappeaux  ”)  that  served  in  a measure  the 
purpose  of  umbrellas,  for  we  are  told  that  these  most  useful  articles 
were  not  known  in  France  before  1680,  and,  if  so,  the  French  were 
behind  in  this  respect  even  Robinson  Crusoe  in  this  happy 
invention. 

The  Squire’s  shoes  were  of  a very  plain  and  solid  make,  little 
better  than  those  provided  for  his  labourers  ; and  such  was  his 
economy,  that  he  bought  leather  and  had  them  re-soled  by  a cobbler 
living  at  the  chateau.  He  was  much  more  particular  about  his 
head-gear.  Felt  hats  were  brought  by  sea  from  Rouen  to  Cherbourg. 
Gonberville  paid  twenty-five  francs  for  his  own,  whilst  those  for  his 
servants  were  not  more  than  a third  of  that  price.  His  rich  velvet 
caps  cost  nearly  forty  francs. 

The  Squire  had  a peculiar  weakness  for  perfumes,  which  he 
distilled  on  the  spot,  such  as  rose-water,  Damascus  water,  “ eau  a la 
mode,”  &c. ; and  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  go  and 
gather  the  pinks  at  a neighbouring  monastery.  He  was  also  very 
fastidious  with  regard  to  his  gloves,  and  would  pay  twelve  francs  a 
pair  for  them. 

A word  may  be  added  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the  table  at 
the  chateau.  The  flour  was  ground  and  the  bread  made  at  home, 
although  when  there  was  not  time  to  do  so  a loaf  of  twelve  pounds 
would  be  bought  from  the  baker  for  three  francs.  He  paid  a higher 
price  when  he  expected  friends,  and  especially  the  Cure  of  Cher- 
bourg, who  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure.  There  is  little  said  about 
pastry,  except  the  “ gateau  des  rois,”  so  essential  to  the  festivities 
of  Twelfth  Night  or  Epiphany.  The  desserts  consisted  of  cheese, 
honey,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  oranges  and  grenades  from  the  South, 
with  a great  variety  of  whnes.  Generally  the  preference  was  given  to 
solid  food.  Sometimes  oxen  and  sheep  were  slaughtered  at  home, 
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sometime-:  choice  morsels  were  bought  at  the  town,  and  wonderfully 
cheap  they  were.  On  one  occasion  the  half  of  a calf  and  a pound 
of  candles  are  purchased  for  five  francs.  Kids  were  much  in 
request  for  special  entertainments.  Pork  was  then,  as  now,  a 
favourite  article  of  diet  amongst  the  peasants.  One  day,  when 
going  to  the  chase,  he  rose  at  four,  and  breakfasted  on  pork  and 
herrings  himself.  The  fact  speaks  well  for  his  digestive  powers — 
unless  he  had  reason  to  repent  of  the  indulgence. 

Special  luxuries  were  occasionally  provided  at  his  table  ; as  when 
the  servant  of  a neighbour  brought  him  an  Indian  cock  and  hen,  he 
was  so  pleased  that  he  gave  the  messenger  a pourboire  of  four  francs. 
This  little  circumstance  is  not  without  interest,  as  showing  that  the 
turkey  was  not  then  unknown  in  France,  and  throwing  doubt  on  the 
common  tradition  that  this  bird  was  first  introduced  there  by  the 
Jesuits  and  served  at  the  royal  table  of  Charles  IX.,  1571.  Fish 
appears  often  on  the  Squire’s  board,  as  his  chateau  was  near  the  sea,, 
and  the  rivers  also  furnished  a good  supply. 

His  gardens  deserve  a passing  notice.  We  may  gather  from  his 
Journal  what  fruits  and  vegetables  were  grown  at  that  period  in 
Normandy.  He  mentions  apples,  pears,  vines,  chestnuts  and  other 
nut  trees  ; but  not  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  figs,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  currants.  There  were  peas  and  beans  in  abundance, 
but  no  celery,  or  salsify,  or  sorrel,  or  kidney-beans,  or  other  vege- 
tables now  so  common  in  France.  Roses  and  pinks  seem  to  have 
been  about  the  only  flowers  in  his  borders.  The  land  yielded, 
besides  wheat  and  barley,  textile  plants  such  as  flax  and  hemp.  His- 
labourers  were  evidently  well  paid,  even  according  to  a modern 
standard  ; the  wages  of  those  who  were  not  lodged  in  the  chateau 
ranged  from  eight  to  twenty  deniers  per  ordinary  workman,  and  were 
two  francs  a day  for  the  highest  class,  in  addition  to  food  and  drink 
supplied  to  them.  Taking  the  highest  of  these  at  twelve  francs 
per  week,  we  observe  that  this  will  correspond  with  the  average  price- 
then  paid  for  a bushel  of  wheat.  The  material  circumstances  of  the 
peasants  were,  therefore,  not  at  all  bad— much  better  than  we  should 
have  expected  in  those  days.  But  their  moral  condition  must  have 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  Quarrels  and  fights  for  the  most  trivial 
causes  amongst  all  classes,  carried  on  even  with  arms,  and  leading  to 
severe  wounds  and  fatal  results,  were  very  common.  Twenty  cases 
of  capital  punishment  are  alluded  to  in  the  Journal  as  having 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  doubtless,  through  the  imperfect 
police  arrangements,  many  more  crimes  of  violence  and  robbery 
remained  undetected.  Civilisation  was  evidently  most  incomplete. 
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and  the  manners  of  the  people  generally  must  have  been  very 
barbarous.  The  conduct  and  character  of  this  worthy  Squire,  though 
in  many  ways  defective,  shine  out  in  bright  contrast  to  his  surround- 
ings. He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  extremely  litigious.  Not  only  was 
he  often  engaged  in  law  suits,  but,  as  the  French  express  it,  he  “ did 
not  spare  the  spice  ” in  order  to  gain  his  cause.  Bribery  was  very 
common  in  those  times.  Presents  of  game  and  venison  and  wine  to 
the  judges  and  magistrates  were  never  wanting,  not  to  speak  of 
douceurs  of  money  to  their  officers.  Such  gifts  were  connived  at 
even  by  the  King,  who  did  not  at  all  object  to  “his  judges  ” accept- 
ing such  unconsidered  trifles.  Sometimes  the  more  scrupulous 
amongst  them  would  be  conveniently  from  home  when  such  offerings 
arrived,  but  their  gude  wives  were  always  at  hand  to  welcome  them 
in  the  most  graceful  manner. 

Such,  on  the  whole,  was  the  general  moral  and  social  state  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Normandy  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Into  the  religious 
controversies  we  will  not  here  enter,  and  will  only  remark  that  there 
are  indications  in  the  Journal  that  the  Reformation  movement  had 
reached  even  that  remote  rural  district.  It  was  indeed  attended  by 
bitter  conflict  and  fierce  struggles  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants,  and  in  these  the  Squire  was  more  or  less  embroiled. 
Gonberville  prudently  kept  aloof  from  all  this.  His  business  is  for 
a while  suspended,  and  he  can  neither  buy  nor  sell.  By  way  of  pre- 
caution he  sends  by  boat  to  Bissin  “ coffrets  ” full  of  letters  and  linen, 
on  account  of  the  troubles  caused  by  religion. 

His  entries  in  his  Journal  are  now  shorter  and  more  cautious, 
lest  it  should  be  discovered.  Three  times  he  is  summoned  by  the 
Marshal  de  Matignon  to  Cherbourg  and  threatened  with  the  sacking 
and  pillaging  of  his  house.  But  he  writes  that  he  cares  little  about 
it,  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  at  all  in  fault.  Nevertheless  he 
hides  his  coffrets  and  keeps  his  horses  bridled  and  saddled  ready  for 
flight.  A sort  of  National  Guard  is  formed  in  the  towns  and  country 
district  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  One  day  the  Cure 
of  Palognes  and  his  servant  were  riding  in  front  of  the  Squire  and 
his  brother,  at  about  the  distance  of  a field  off.  The  Cure  looked 
back,  and  turned  at  full  gallop  into  a wood  close  by.  “ Monsieur  de 
Palognes,”  cried  Cantepye,  “ don’t  be  afraid — friends  ! ” But  the 
cautious  clergyman  fled  the  faster,  “not  so  much  from  fear,”  observes 
the  Abbe  Tollemer,  “as  because  he  smelt  heresy.”  De  Gonberville, 
in  fact,  was  in  a very  awkward  position.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
live  at  peace,  and  to  this  end  would  send  presents  of  game  to  both 
sides.  Still  the  Governor  was  not  satisfied  with  his  equivocal  attitude, 
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and  he  was  again  summoned  to  declare  his  allegiance  to  the  King. 
This  he  did,  and  also  made  a public  profession  of  submission  to  the 
Church.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  this  ambiguous 
position  we  do  not  know,  for  his  Journal,  diligently  kept  for  nine 
years,  is  now  abruptly  closed.  In  1562  a deed  of  sale,  still  preserved, 
and  executed  in  1576,  proves  that  he  was  then  still  alive.  Did  he 
continue  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  he  so  much  loved,  or  did  he  take 
a more  decided  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  day  ? Did  he  at  last 
become  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  matrimony  ? These  and  other 
interesting  questions  we  cannot  answer.  Perhaps  another  manu- 
script may  yet  be  found  to  throw  further  light  upon  his  history. 
Meantime,  the  existing  Journal  has  served  our  purpose  in  illustrating 
rural  life  in  Normandy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  in 
presenting  a vivid  portrait  of  the  worthy  Squire  himself. 

WILLIAM  BURNET. 
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LIGHTNING  FROM  THE  EAST. 


Fulgur  exit  ab  oriente  et  paret  usque  in  occidentem. 

« magistrate  shall  not  make  war  with  any  deceitful  weapon, 

X or  with  cannon,  guns,  or  any  kind  of  firearm,”  is  a passage 
which  occurs  in  the  “ Gentoo  Code,”  or  ancient  body  of  law  by 
which  the  Hindus  were  governed  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  translation  is  Halhed’s  (p.  53),  though  most  people  will 
regard  the  prohibition  of  cannon  as  an  interpolation  of  modern  times. 
But  after  all,  what  is  a cannon  ? The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Kavva,  Latin  canna,  a cane,  and  the  Hindus  in  like  manner  call  it 
Nalika,  from  nala,  a reed.  Its  archaic  form  was  a hollow  bamboo  cane, 
from  which  an  arrow  tipped  with  fire,  or  a ball  of  lighted  tow  saturated 
with  inflammable  oil,  was  blown  by  the  breath.  At  some  very 
remote  period  the  people  of  India  and  China  discovered  that  a small 
quantity  of  explosive  matter,  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  the  cane,  was 
effective  as  a propelling  agent,  and  so  the  idea  of  a rocket  originated. 
In  process  of  time  an  iron  tube  was  substituted  for  the  bamboo 
cane,  and  a more  powerful  charge  could  then  be  used.  These  metal 
rocket-tubes  gradually  increased  in  size  and  weight,  until,  closed 
at  the  lower  end  and  pierced  with  a touch -hole,  they  bore  a rude 
resemblance  to  the  guns  used  in  modern  warfare.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  natural  evolution  of  the  cannon.  The  word  translated 
“ cannon  ” in  the  above-quoted  passage  from  the  “ Gentoo  Code  ” is, 
in  the  original  Sanscrit,  Shef-aghnee,  or  the  “ hundred-killer,”  and 
that  rendered  “ fire-arm  ” is  agni-aster,  “ weapon  of  fire,”  which  is 
said  to  have  separated,  after  its  discharge  from  a bamboo  cane,  into 
several  distinct  streams  of  flame,  each  of  which  took  effect  upon  the 
enemy,  and  was  inextinguishable  by  ordinary  means.  (Halhed, 
“Introduction,”  p.  52.)  The  description  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
use  of  gunpowder.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  are  many  dis- 
tricts on  the  continent  of  Asia  where  saltpetre  exists  in  such  quan- 
tities upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  that  its  accidental  mixture  with 
the  carbonised  wood  of  camp  fires  produced  a compound  whose  highly 
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combustible  nature  must  have  been  a matter  of  common  notoriety, 
and  it  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world  that  we  should 
naturally  ascribe  the  invention  of  rockets,  even  if  other  evidence  to 
that  effect  were  wanting.  Another  material  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  explosives  which  the  East  produced  was  the  mineral  oil, 
which  plays  so  large  a part  in  our  modern  civilisation.  Pliny  tells  us 
(2,  109)  that  naphtha  was  so  called  around  Babylon,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Astaceni,  in  Parthia.  It  flowed  like  liquid  bitumen  and 
had  a great  affinity  for  fire,  which  instantly  darted  on  it  wherever  it  was 
seen.  The  country  of  the  Astaceni  was  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus, 
perhaps  Cabul.  From  naphtha  were  probably  prepared  the  fire-balls 
and  wild-fire,  which  were  sometimes  used  with  great  effect  in  Indian 
battles.  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  the  secret  of  manufacturing 
these  formidable  explosives  should  have  so  long  been  confined  to  par- 
ticular districts,  and  not  have  come  into  more  general  use  in  ancient 
warfare.  Except  for  some  very  doubtful  references  contained  in  the 
works  of  classical  writers,  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even 
the  European  nations  of  mediaeval  times,  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ignorant  of  their  use. 

About  the  year  47  a.d.,  Apollonius,  a Pythagorean  philosopher 
of  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  visited  India,  and,  after  crossing  the  Indus, 
arrived  at  Taxila  (now  represented  by  the  vast  ruins  of  Manikyala, 
near  Rawal-pindi),  and  had  a conversation  with  the  king  of  the 
•country,  who  spoke  Greek,  and  gave  him  some  information  concerning 
the  Oxydracae,  a people  of  the  Punjab,  with  whom  Alexander  the 
Great  came  in  contact  in  the  course  of  his  Indian  campaign,  b.c.  327. 
■“  These  truly  wise  men,”  said  the  king,  “ dwell  between  the  rivers 
Hyphasis  (Sutlej)  and  Ganges.  Their  country  Alexander  the 
Great  never  entered,  deterred,  not  by  fear  of  the  inhabitants,  but,  as 
I suppose,  by  religious  considerations,  for,  had  he  passed  the 
Hyphasis,  he  might  doubtless  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
country  all  round  them,  but  their  cities  he  could  never  have  taken, 
though  he  had  led  a thousand  as  brave  as  Achilles,  or  three  thousand 
such  as  Ajax,  to  the  assault,  for  they  come  not  out  to  the  field  to 
fight  those  who  attack  them,  but  these  holy  men,  beloved  by  the 
gods,  overthrow  their  enemies  with  tempests  and  thunderbolts  shot 
from  their  walls.  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptian  Hercules  and  Bacchus, 
when  they  overran  India,  invaded  this  people  also,  and,  having 
prepared  warlike  engines,  attempted  to  conquer  them.  They,  in  the 
meantime,  made  no  show  of  resistance,  appearing  perfectly  quiet  and 
secure,  but,  upon  the  enemy’s  near  approach,  they  were  repulsed  with 
storms  of  lightning  and  thunderbolts^  hurled  upon  them  from  above.” 
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The  above  account  is  taken  from  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus 
(2,  14),  written  by  Philostratus  about  200  a.d.,  and  quoted  in  “ Grey’s 
Gunnery  ” (London,  1731).  It  seems  to  refer  to  the  use  of  rockets  by 
the  ancient  Hindus,  and  although  the  evidence  taken  by  itself  is  of 
little  weight,  yet  it  need  not  be  considered  entirely  unworthy  of 
credit.  Another  old  writer  bears  witness  to  the  employment  by  the 
Chinese  of  explosives  at  a very  early  period.  “ Uffano  reporteth  that 
the  invention  and  use  as  well  of  ordnance  as  of  gunpowder  were,  in 
the  85th  year  of  our  Lord,  made  known  and  practised  in  the  great 
and  ingenious  kingdom  of  China,  and  that,  in  the  maritime  provinces 
thereof,  there  yet  remain  certain  pieces  of  ordnance,  both  of  iron  and 
brass,  with  the  memory  of  their  years  of  founding  engraved  upon 
them,  and  the  arms  of  King  Vitey,  who,  he  saith,  was  the  inventor; 
and  it  well  appeareth  also  in  ancient  and  credible  histories  that  the 
said  King  Vitey  was  a great  enchanter  and  necromancer,  who  one 
time,  being  vexed  with  cruel  wars  by  the  Tartars,  conjured  an  evil 
spirit,  that  showed  him  the  use  and  making  of  guns  and  powder,  the 
which  he  put  in  warlike  practice  in  the  realm  of  Pegu,  and  in  the 
conquest  of  the  East  Indies,  and  thereby  quieted  the  Tartars,  the  same 
being  confirmed  by  certain  Portingales  (Portuguese)  that  have 
travelled  and  navigated  those  quarters,  and  also  affirmed  by  a letter 
sent  from  Captain  Artred,  written  to  the  King  of  Spain,  wherein, 
recounting  very  diligently  all  the  particulars  of  China,  he  said  that 
they  long  since  used  there  both  ordnance  and  powder,  and  affirmed 
further  that  there  he  found  ancient  ill-shapen  pieces,  and  that  those 
of  later  founding  are  of  far  better  fashion  and  metal  than  their 
ancient  were.”  (“The  Gunner,”  by  Robert  Norton,  1664.) 

We  learn,  too,  from  Colonel  Anderson’s  work  on  gunpowder, 
that  when  John  Bell,  of  Antemony,  visited  Peking,  in  1721,  he  was 
informed  by  the  Chinese  general  of  artillery  that  there  were  records 
of  an  explosive  of  the  nature  of  gunpowder  having  been  used  in  that 
country  for  a period  of  about  2,000  years,  although  its  application  to 
the  propulsion  of  shot  was  of  comparatively  modern  date.  Demmin 
asserts  that  embrasures  for  cannon  are  constructed  in  the  Great  Wall 
of  China,  which  was  built  two  centuries  before  Christ. 

During  the  two  sieges  of  Constantinople  by  the  Saracens  (a.d. 
668-675  and  716-718)  the  Christians  successfully  resisted  all  the 
enemy’s  attempts  to  storm  the  city  by  the  use  of  an  apparently 
explosive  compound  known  as  “ Greek  fire.”  It  was  not  their  own 
invention,  however,  but  was  communicated  to  them  most  opportunely 
by  an  Oriental  named  Callinicus,  a native  of  Heliopolis,  in  Syria,  who 
deserted  from  the  service  of  the  Saracen  Caliph  to  that  of  the 
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Byzantine  Emperor,  Constantine  III.  Sometimes  the  Greek  fire 
was  discharged  through  long  copper  tubes  planted  on  the  bows  of  the 
war-vessels,  or  placed  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and  iron,  and  dis- 
charged against  the  invaders.  At  other  times  it  was  poured  from 
large  boilers  erected  on  the  city  walls,  and  arrows  wrapped  with  tow 
which  had  been  steeped  in  the  same  fluid  were  showered  upon  the 
enemy.  (Gibbon,  “Decline  and  Fall,”  vol.  vii.  p.  12.)  The  secret 
of  its  manufacture  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Emperor  Constantine  VI.  (Porphyrogenitus)  directed 
that  inquisitive  strangers  should  be  informed  that  the  mystery  had 
been  revealed  to  Constantine  the  Great  by  an  angel  from  heaven, 
with  a command  that  it  should  never  be  communicated  to  foreigners. 
(“  De  Administratione  Imperii,”  c.  13.)  There  appears  from  all 
accounts  to  have  been  two  kinds  of  Greek  fire,  one  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid  prepared  from  naphtha,  the  other  a powder  composed  of 
sulphur  and  other  ingredients.  The  Byzantine  Emperor  Leo  VI. 
(886-911)  speaks  of  it  in  the  19th  chapter  of  his  “ Tactics,”  an  essay 
on  warfare,  as  “ fire  with  thunder  and  smoke,”  and  Anna  Comnena, 
daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexis  L,  says  that  it  was  composed 
of  the  inflammable  gum  collected  from  the  pine  and  other  evergreen 
trees  of  the  same  nature.  This  was  pounded  and  mixed  with  sulphur 
placed  in  small  pipes  made  of  reeds,  and  blown  violently  with  the 
breath  of  the  player.  (“Alexiad,’  13,  3.)  But  she  was  not  born  until 
the  year  1083  a.d.,  and  appears  to  describe  a harmless  toy. 

The  Arabs  used  some  similar  compound  at  the  siege  of  Mecca 
in  690  A.D.  Their  early  writers  call  it  “ Chinese  fire,”  “ Chinese 
snow,”  and  “ Chinese  salt.” 

Marcus  Grsecus,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  rockets  from  gunpowder. 
His  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  Paris  Library,  and  is  intituled: 

Here  beginneth  the  book  of  fires,  written  by  Marcus  Graecus,  whose 
virtue  and  efficacy  is  to  consume  the  enemy  by  sea  and  land.” 

At  page  9 he  says  : “ The  second  kind  of  flying  fire  is  prepared 
as  follows.  Recipe — One  pound  of  live  sulphur,  two  pounds  of 
charcoal  made  from  willow  wood,  six  pounds  of  saltpetre,  and  let  all 
three  be  thoroughly  well  pounded  in  a marble  mortar.  Then  let  the 
powder  ad  lihiiiwi  be  placed  in  the  flying  case  which  makes  the 
thunder.  Note  that  the  flying  case  should  be  long  and  thin,  and 
thoroughly  filled  with  the  said  pounded  powder.  The  case  which 
makes  the  thunder  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  short  and  thick,  half 
full  of  the  said  powder,  and  well  bound  throughout  with  very  strong 
thread.” 
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The  historian  Firishta  relates  that  in  a great  battle,  fought  near 
Peshawar,  in  the  year  1008,  between  the  Mahomedan  Sultan, 
Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  Hindu  Rajah,  Anang 
Pal,  the  elephant  of  the  latter  took  fright  at  the  cannon  {top)  and 
musquetry  {tufang)  used  by  Mahmud’s  men,  and  caused  a panic 
amongst  the  Hindus,  who  thought  that  their  leader  was  flying  from 
the  field.  Elphinstone,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  says,  ‘‘  Al- 
though Colonel  Briggs  finds  a most  ingenious  solution,  which,  by  a 
slight  change  of  the  diacritical  points  in  the  Persian,  turns  these 
words  into  ‘ naphtha  balls  and  arrows,’  yet  he  is  staggered  by  the 
agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts,  and  suspects  an  anachronism  in  the 
author.”  (“History  of  India,”  vol.  i.  541.) 

The  Royal  armoury  at  Madrid  contains  a lombarda  (long  gun) 
and  a cervitana  (short  piece),  which  are  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Alphonso  VI.,  surnamed  the  Valiant,  at  the  siege  of  Madrid  in 
1084.  (Burton  “Camoens,”  p.  631,  and  “Arabian  Nights,”  vol.  x. 

p-  85-) 

During  the  third  crusade  we  again  hear  of  the  mysterious  Greek 
fire.  Geoffry  de  Vinesauf,  who  accompanied  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  on  this  campaign,  in  the  year  1190,  thus  describes  it : “ With  a 
pernicious  stench  and  livid  flame  it  consumes  even  flint  and  iron  ; 
nor  can  it  be  extinguished  by  water,  but  by  sprinkling  sand  upon  it 
the  violence  of  it  may  be  abated,  and  vinegar  poured  upon  it  will  put  it 
out.”  And  a contemporary  French  manuscript  mentions  its  transport 
by  sea:  “ And  thus,  as  he  journeyed  by  sea,  he  met  with  a ship  of  the 
Saracens,  which  the  Sultan  Saladin  was  sending  to  Acre,  to  relieve 
those  who  were  in  that  city,  and  the  ship  had  on  board  a great 
quantity  of  glass  vials  full  of  Greek  fire.”  (“  Chron.  MS.  Franc,  ex 
Bib.  Mammiana.”) 

And  Joinville,  who  served  under  King  Louis  IX.  in  the  seventh 
crusade  of  1248,  gives  a graphic  description  of  its  terrors  : “It 
happened  one  night  that  the  Turks  brought  up  an  engine  that 
they  called  the  Perricre  (stone  thrower),  a terrible  engine  of  destruc- 
tion, and  placed  it  in  front  of  some  cat-castles  {chaz  chateilz)  that 
Messire  Gaultier  de  Curel  and  I were  guarding  that  night,  and  from 
this  engine  they  threw  the  Greek  fire  at  us  in  great  quantities  {d 
p/ante).  It  was  the  most  horrible  thing  that  ever  I saw.  When  the 
good  knight,  Messire  Gaultier,  my  comrade,  saw  the  fire,  he  cried 
out  and  said  to  us  : ‘ Seigneurs,  we  are  lost  for  ever  without  remedy, 
for  if  they  set  fire  to  our  cat-castles  we  shall  be  consumed  and  burnt ; 
and  if  we  leave  our  post  we  shall  be  disgraced,  and  so  I conclude 
that  there  is  no  one  who  can  defend  us  from  this  peril  except  God, 
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our  Blessed  Creator.  Order  all  our  men,  every  time  the  enemy  throw 
the  Greek  fire,  to  throw  themselves  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
cry,  “ Thanks  to  our  Lord  in  whom  is  all  power  ! ” ’ And  whenever 
the  Turks  fired  the  first  shot,  we  threw  ourselves  thus  on  our  hands 
and  knees,  as  our  commander  had  ordered.  The  nature  of  the 
Greek  fire  was  such  that  it  advanced  towards  us  as  big  as  a tun,  and 
its  tail  extended  a yard  in  length  {une  demye-canne  de  quatre  pans).  It 
made  such  a noise  in  coming  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  were  a 
thunderbolt  falling  from  heaven,  and  appeared  to  me  like  a great 
dragon  flying  in  the  air.  It  threw  out  such  a brilliant  light,  that  it 
was  as  clear  as  daylight  in  our  host,  so  great  was  its  flame  of  fire. 
Three  times  that  night  they  threw  this  Greek  fire  at  us  from  the 
aforesaid  perriere.,  and  four  times  from  the  great  crossbow  (arbeleste 
d tour),  and  every  time  our  good  king,  St.  Louis,  heard  that  they 
were  throwing  the  fire  at  us  in  this  manner,  he  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  stretching  out  his  hands  with  face  upraised  to  heaven, 
he  cried  in  a loud  voice  to  our  Lord,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  shed 
great  tears,  ‘ Beau  Sire  Dieu  Jesus  Christ,  garde  moy  et  toute 
ma  gent  (“Hist,  de  St.  Louis,”  Petitot,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.) 

The  cat-castles  mentioned  by  Joinville  were  wooden  towers  used 
in  sieges,  and  the  word  canne  is  a French  measure  of  length  equiva- 
lent to  six  feet,  and  consisting  of  eight  pans  of  nine  inches  each. 
There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  mere  throwing  of  fire.  It  has  always 
been  one  of  the  usual  incidents  of  sieges.  Indeed,  Demmin,  in  his 
“ Illustrated  History  of  Arms  and  Armour,”  p.  59,  mentions  that 
bullets,  intended  to  be  filled  with  an  incendiary  composition,  have 
been  found  by  Dr.  Keller  among  the  ruins  of  the  crannogs,  or  pre- 
historic villages,  whose  remains  are  from  time  to  time  discovered 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Swiss  lakes.  The  Romans  made  use  of  a 
missile  called  falarica,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  falce,  or 
wooden  towers,  from  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  aid  of  a machine. 
Livy  (21,  8)  describes  its  use  among  the  Saguntines.  It  consisted  of 
a huge  dart,  with  an  iron  head  three  feet  long,  encased  in  pitch  and 
tow.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Greek  fire,  which  caused 
such  consternation  amongst  the  European  armies,  was  a veritable 
explosive.  Viardot  has  noted  that  the  African  Arabs  made  cannon 
in  A.D.  1200,  and  that  the  Moors  defended  Algeciras,  near  Gibraltar, 
with  great  guns  in  1247  (Burton,  op.  cit.).  Albertus  Magnus  (arc. 
1250),  in  his  “Wonders  of  the  World,”  tells  us  how  the  Greek  fire 
was  made  in  his  day  : “ Ignem  Graecum  sic  facias  : recipe  sulphurem 
vivum,  tartarum,  sarcocollam,  picollam,  sal  coctum,  petroleum  et  oleum 
commune,  fac  bullire  bene,  et  si  quid  imponitur  in  eo  accenditur, 
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sive  lignum  sive  ferrum,  et  non  extinguitur  nisi  urina,  aceto,  vel 
arena.”  (Edition  1643,  Amsterdam,  p.  221.)  He  also  gives  direc- 
tions for  making  a rocket  (page  223),  but  the  recipe  is  copied  from 
that  of  Marcus  Grsecus,  already  referred  to. 

A treatise  on  gunpowder,  written  about  the  year  1250,  and  pre- 
served in  the  great  library  of  the  Escorial  Palace,  near  Madrid, 
describes  the  making  of  rockets  and  bombs,  while  an  epistle,  by  a 
Spanish  monk  named  Ferrarius,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  now 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  gives  us  further  information 
concerning  the  manufacture  of  Greek  fire  and  rockets. 

We  now  come  to  Roger  Bacon,  the  celebrated  Franciscan  monk, 
who  wrote  at  Oxford  about  1270,  and  is  popularly  regarded  as  the 
English  inventor  of  gunpowder.  In  his  epistle  “ Concerning  the 
Secret  Works  of  Art  and  Nature  and  the  Nullity  of  Magic,” 
chapter  xi.,  he  writes  : “ Sed  tamen  salispetrce,  lura  nope  cum 

ubre  [=  anagrammatically,  caidwnum  pulvere\  et  sulphuris,  et  sic 
facias  tonitrum  et  corruscationem,  si  scias  artificium.”  Part  of  the 
sentence  is  either  hopelessly  corrupt  or  purposely  involved  in 
mystery.  The  ingenious  theory  of  an  anagram  restores  the  sense 
thus  : ‘‘  But  at  any  rate  with  powder  of  saltpetre,  carbon,  and 
sulphur,  you  may  make,  if  you  know  how  to  do  so,  thunder 
and  lightning.”  And  in  chapter  vi.  of  the  same  epistle,  he  says 
that  there  are  many  ways  in  which  a whole  city  or  army  may  be 
destroyed  by  its  means.  Again,  in  his  “Opus  Majus  ” (p.  474),  he 
writes  : “ We  have  proof  of  this  in  that  child’s  toy  which  is  made 
in  iiiafiy  parts  of  iJie  worlds  that  is  to  say,  by  the  use  of  an  instru-. 
ment  the  size  of  a man’s  thumb,  and  by  the  violence  of  that  salt 
which  is  called  saltpetre,  such  a horrible  sound  is  produced  in  the 
bursting  of  so  small  a thing,  namely,  a piece  of  parchment,  that  it 
seems  to  surpass  the  roar  of  loud  thunder,  and  the  splendour  of  its 
light  exceeds  the  brightest  flash  of  lightning.”  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  manufacture  of  rockets  from  gunpowder  was  no  new  art  in 
Bacon’s  time.  He,  no  doubt,  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
from  one  or  other  of  the  manuscripts  already  alluded  to.  At  this 
time  gunpowder  was  known  even  to  the  Mongols,  who,  according  to 
Deguignes  (“  Hist,  des  Huns,”  3,  162),  discharged  it  from  bamboo 
tubes  during  their  war  with  the  Chinese  in  1275.  In  1301  Amberg 
built  a large  cannon  (Burton,  op.  cit.). 

The  monk  Berthold  Schwartz,  who  lived  about  1320,  is  to  the 
Germans  what  Friar  Bacon  is  to  the  English,  the  accredited  inventor 
of  gunpowder.  It  is  related  that  he  one  day  mixed  the  ingredients 
of  gunpowder  in  a mortar,  and  covered  it  with  a large  stone,  when  a 
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terrific  explosion  took  place,  which  blew  the  stone  to  a considerable 
distance,  and  so  suggested  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  weapon  which 
is  known  to  artillerymen  as  a “ mortar.” 

When  Ismail  Ben  Feraz,  king  of  Grenada,  besieged  Baza  in  1325, 
he  had  among  his  machines  “ some  that  cast  globes  of  fire  with 
resounding  thunders  and  lightnings  resembling  the  resistless 
tempest.  All  these  missiles  caused  fearful  injuries  to  the  walls  and 
towers  of  the  city.”  (Conde,  ‘‘  Hist.  Dom.  Arabs  in  Spain.”) 

An  Italian  document,  dated  February  ii,  1326,  authorises  the 
Council  of  Florence  to  appoint  persons  to  superintend  the  manufac 
ture  of  brass  cannon  and  iron  shot  for  the  defence  of  the  Republic, 
and  John  Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  a contemporary  of 
Chaucer,  tells  us  that  Edward  III.  used  “cracks  of  war”  during  his 
first  campaign  against  the  Scots  in  1327  : — 

Twa  novelties  that  day  they  saw 

That  forouth  (previously)  in  Scotland  had  been  rane, 

Timbers  [French  timbres,  crests]  for  helmes  was  the  ane, 

The  other  crakys  were  of  war, 

That  they  before  heard  never  e’er. 

Life  of  King  Brtice,  19,  394. 

The  French  adopted  artillery  for  dismantling  fortresses  in  1338, 
and  abused  the  English  for  using  it  against  men  at  Crecy  in  1346 
(Burton,  op.  cit.).  An  old  black-letter  book  called  the  “ Forest,” 
printed  by  John  Day  in  1576,  refers  to  the  early  use  of  artillery  in 
Spain.  “ We  read  in  the  chronicle  of  Alphonsus  XL,  king  by  just 
account  of  Castille,  who  at  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Algezcar 
(Algeciras)  found,  while  he  besieged  the  town  in  the  year  of  our 
redemption  1343,  that  the  Moors  from  within  threw  out  among  the 
enemies  certain  thunders  through  long  mortars  or  troughs  of  iron. 
Again,  before  that,  it  is  reported  by  the  said  Alphonsus,  which 
semblably  conquered  Toletam  (Toledo)  in  Spain,  that  one  Fetus, 
bishop  of  Leon,  writeth  that  in  a certain  battle  down  on  the  sea 
betwixt  the  King  of  Tunnye  (Tunis)  and  Morus,  king  of  Sibilia 
(Seville),  whose  faction  Alphonsus  favoured,  the  Tunnigenciens  threw 
on  their  enemies  certain  bombards  or  tuns  of  fire,  which  by  all  likely- 
hood  might  be  deemed  artillery.” 

Lastly,  Firishta  relates  that  when  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  led  his 
hordes  of  Tartars,  Mongols,  or  Moguls  through  the  Afghan  passes 
in  1398,  and  defeated  the  Tughlak  King  Mahmud  under  the  walls 
of  Delhi,  his  men  scattered  wild- fire  and  flung  rockets  in  every  direc- 
tion. We  have  thus  retraced  our  steps  to  India,  where  our  survey 
originally  commenced,  and  in  the  meantime  the  lightning  of  the  East 
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has  made  the  circuit  of  the  Old  World,  and  we  have  seen  how  the 
artificial  flame  was  kindled  in  the  distant  Orient,  and  how,  guided 
by  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  and  Moors,  those  strange  pioneers  of 
modern  science,  it  reached  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
helped  to  illumine  the  darkness  of  Mediaeval  Europe. 


THOMAS  H.  B.  GRAHAM. 
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ALEXANDER  ROSS: 

PEDANT  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE  AGE 
OF  CROMWELL. 


Ross  was  “ one  of  the  singular  characters  of  the  time,  and  a memoir  of  him, 
with  a complete  list  of  his  writings,  would  be  a not  uninstructive  curiosity.” — 
Masson,  Milton  and  his  Times^  vol.  iii.  p.  447. 

I CANNOT  pretend  to  write  a memoir  of  “ old  Ross.”  All  I 
can  do  is  to  put  together  such  facts  as  I can  find,  and  to  give 
some  account  of  the  general  attitude  of  his  writings  to  the  educa- 
tional movement  of  his  time.  Ross  stands  for  us  as  a man  learned 
in  the  lore  which  had  satisfied  previous  generations.  He  is  a man 
with  an  ever  backward  look,  quite  unconscious  of  the  changes  which 
were  going  on,  proud  of  his  knowledge,  anxious  to  rank  as  a scholar, 
but  without  any  adequate  conception  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
The  past,  present,  and  future,  were  all  one  to  Ross.  He  lived  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  past,  which  to  him  was  absolute.  He  serves, 
for  us,  to  mark  time  for  his  age. 

One  of  the  points  educationally  interesting  to  notice  of  Ross  is 
that  he  is  in  love  with  epitomes.  In  1650,  for  instance,  he  epitomised 
two  books,  Wollebius’s  “Christian  Divinity,”  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 
“ History  of  the  World.”  In  the  former  book,  in  his  epistle 
dedicatory  he  states  his  view  of  epitomes  : “ God  who  knows  what 
is  best  for  us,  hath  epitomised  all  practical  divinity  into  ten  precepts, 
and  our  Saviour  hath  reduced  those  ten  into  two,  and  all  that  we 
can  pray  for  or  against  into  six  heads  or  petitions.  . . . He  that 
will  condemn  epitomes,  condemns  himself,  for  man  is  the  epitome 
of  the  world.”  So,  too,  in  the  abridgment  of  Raleigh  which  Ross 
terms  “ The  Marrow  of  Historie  ” : “ The  epitome  hath  this  threefold 
advantage  ; it  is  more  portable,  more  legible,  and  more  vendible, 
than  the  great  book  ; this  may  be  a pocket  companion,  and  it  is  soon 
read  over  ; for  everyone  will  not  take  the  pains  to  read  great  volumes, 
and  many  cannot,  for  want  of  leisure.  There  are  also  divers  that 
have  three  or  four  shillings  to  bestow  on  this,  which  have  not 
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twenty  or  thirty  to  impound  on  the  great  book.”  He  repeats  his 
argument  of  the  Wollebius  preface  : “ God  was  the  first  that  taught 
us  to  epitomise,  for  he  abridged  the  macrocosm  into  the  microcosm 
of  man’s  body  ; and  nature  imitates  him  daily  ; for  the  eye  doth 
epitomise  the  largest  visible  objects  in  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
crystalline  humour.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ross  was  a Conservative  on  the  point. 
Bacon  had  said,  “ As  for  the  corruptions  and  moths  of  history 
which  are  epitomes,  the  use  of  them  deserveth  to  be  banished  as 
all  men  of  sound  judgment  have  confessed,  as  those  that  have 
fretted  and  crowded  the  sound  bodies  of  many  excellent  histories 
and  wrought  them  into  base  and  unprofitable  drugs  ” (“  Advancement 
of  Learning,”  vol.  ii.).  Earlier  Ascham  had  said,  “Epitome  hurteth 
more  in  the  universities  and  study  of  philosophy,  but  most  of  all  in 
divinity  itself.” 

As  if  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of  something  more  than 
merely  “ gleaning  by  stealth  upon  other  men’s  grounds,”^  in  1652, 
Ross  essayed  a continuation  to  Raleigh’s  “ History  of  the  World,” 
and  in  1653  he  issued  his  animadversions  and  observations  on 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  “ History  of  the  World.”  Still  Ross,  with  the 
chance  of  originality,  is  but  an  epitomiser.  He  is,  and  is  in  all  his 
works,  a great  ground-grubber.  Never  does  he  get  out  into  the 
open.  “ I was  fain,”  he  says,  “ to  read,  digest,  contrast  ” the  history 
of  the  world  as  a continuation  to  Raleigh. ^ 

In  his  preface  he  states  that  he  was  at  leisure,  and  by  nature 
hated  idleness.  When  we  have  surveyed  his  works,  his  statement 
will  be  readily  accepted.  He  is  sixty-two,  and  people  tell  him  it  is 
time  to  “ give  off  writing.”  But  he  replies  the  older  he  is  the  more 
necessary  to  bear  fruit.  He  delights  in  history.  He  quotes 
Quintilian  to  show  that  history  is  necessary  for  schoolmasters,  so 
that  scholars  7nay  have  matter  for  their  orations  and  exercises. 
Ross’s  view  of  history  may  be  judged  by  his  judgment : “ History, 
indeed,  is  the  body,  but  chronology  the  soul  of  historical  knowledge.” 
Or,  again,  he  tells  his  readers  that  history  without  chronology  is  a 
carcass  without  life.  His  “ brief  chronology,”  therefore,  is  a very 
comprehensive  collection  of  dates,  divided  into  180  divisions,  each 
containing  a decade  of  years,  beginning  158  b.c.  up  to  1640  a.d. 

His  “ Animadversions  and  observations  upon  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s 

’ So  Ascham  characterises  the  meaning  of  epitomes. 

^ Grainger,  Biog.  His.  iii.  32,  says  ; “ This  is  like  a piece  of  bad  Gothic 
tacked  to  a magnificent  pile  of  Roman  architecture,  which  serves  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  it,  while  it  exposes  its  own  deficiency  in  strength  and  beauty.” 
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‘ History  of  the  World/  wherein  his  mistakes  are  noted  and  some 
doubtful  passages  cleared,”  is  a very  slight  affair,  consisting  of  some 
72  i2mo.  pages.  This  was  written  in  a spirit  somewhat  forgetful  of 
the  preface  to  “ The  Marrow  of  History,”  where  he  had  spoken  of 
himself  in  relation  to  Raleigh  as  a pigmy  set  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
giant.  There  is  nothing  which  makes  it  clear  that  these  historical 
books  were  intended  for  school  purposes.  I pass,  therefore,  to  Ross’s 
distinctively  school  books  : — i.  “First  and  second  book  of  questions 
and  answers  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  . . . Collected  out  of  auncient 
and  recent  writers,”  1622  ; 2.  “ Colloquia  Plautina,”  1646 ; 3.  “Gnomo- 
logicon  Poeticum,”  1647  ; 4.  “ Isagoge  Grammatica,”  1648  ; 

5.  “ Encheiridion  duplex:  Oratorium  nempe  et  Poeticum,”  1650; 

6.  “Florilegium  Phrasicon,”  1659.  In  addition,  perhaps,  may  be 

added:  7.  “Virgilius  Evangelizans,”  ^ 1634,  1638,  1659,  1664; 

8.  “ Mystagogus  Poeticus,”  2nd  ed.,  1648,  1653,  1664,  (S<:c.  All 
these  school-books  were  simply  touched  up  by  Ross  ; none  of  them 
are  original  in  design  or  execution.  The  “ Genesis  ” comes  from 
“ancient  and  recent  writers”;  “ Colloquia  Plautina  Viginti,”  1646, 
contains  excerpts  from  the  plays  of  Plautus,  in  which  the  elegaittiae  of 
that  author  are  collected  into  a compendium.  It  is  definitely  written 
for  schools  and  students.  The  colloquies  are  on  such  subjects  as  “ The 
Evils  of  Civil  War,”  “ The  Insolence  of  Servants,”  “ Tyranny  of 
Masters,”  “Cruelty  of  Husbands  to  Wives,”  “Consolations  on  the 
Death  of  Friends,”  “ The  Misery  of  those  who  Despise  Learning,” 
&c.  “ Each  colloquy  derives  its  principal  vocabulary  from  the 

peculiar  words  and  phrases  of  one  play  of  Plautus,  explained  in 
short  marginal  notes.” ^ The  “ Gnomologicon  Poeticum”  is  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  Latin  sentences  taken  from  classical 
authors.  He  defends  himself  for  writing  such  a boy’s  book  on  the 
ground  that  Erasmus  and  other  great  men  had  done  this,  and  also 
that  he  had  been  asked  by  Wm.  Dugard^  to  spare  a few  odd  hours 
from  his  more  serious  studies  for  this  purpose.  .The  book,  however, 
is  not  printed  by  Dugard  as  is  the  “ Isagoge  Grammatica,”  which  has 
as  sub-title,  “ Seu  brevis  introductio  grammaticalis,  in  usum  puerorum 
quorum  memoria  non  est  multitudine  regularum  gravanda.”  The 
“ Encheiridion  duplex  ” was  written  originally  by  Theodoricus 
Morellus,  and  is  edited  and  enlarged  by  Ross. 

1 I venture  to  mention  this  as  a school-book  on  account  of  Charles  Hoole’s 
recommendation  in  the  books  of  the  Vth  Form:  “Mr.  Ross  his  ‘ Virgilius 
Evangelizans  ’ will  easily  show  how  a young  scholar  may  imitate  Virgil  to  the 
life.=’ 

Mr.  Crossley  in  Notes  and  Queries^  2nd  series,  xi.  pp.  112-3. 

® Integerrimus  et  doctissimus,  he  calls  him. 
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“ The  Florilegium  Phrasicon  ” has  a special  interest.  Its  sub- 
title is  “Ora  survey  of  the  Latine  tongue,  according  to  the  Elegancy 
of  its  proper  Dialect.  Necessary  for  all  young  Students  in  the  same 
for  their  better  Imitation  and  Practice  thereof,  either  by  their  voice 
or  pen.  And  into  several  heads  disposed  and  collected  by  John 
Huise,  M.  A.  And  now  inlarged  with  a thousand  Phrases,  wanting  in 
the  former  edition,  by  Alexander  Ross.” 

John  Huise  is  Ross’s  incorrect  way  of  spelling  the  name  of 
John  Hawes.  The  work  is  a sort  of  dictionary  of  Latin  phrases  to  be 
used  for  different  renderings  of  the  same  English  word  used  with  a 
difference  of  shade  of  meaning.  John  Hawes’s  book,  “A  Perfect 
Survey  of  the  English  Tongue,  &c.,”  1624,  1632,  has  an  interesting 
address  “ To  all  teachers  of  the  art  of  Examiner  in  the  Latin  Tongue, 
and  to  what  others  that  shall  desire  to  find  a more  easie  and  speedy 
way  thereto.”  But  into  Hawes’s  enthusiasm  for  teaching  Ross  does 
not  follow,  at  any  rate,  in  print. 

I come  now  to  that  extraordinary  book,  “Virgilius  Evangelizans.” 
It  belongs  to  the  curious  class  of  books  known  by  the  name  of 
centones  or  centos.  A cento  is  a patchwork  of  lines  taken  from 
different  parts  of  an  author,  so  as  to  form  a new  work  embodying  a 
different  story.  The  favourite  authors  for  this  treatment  have  been 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

A life  of  Christ  was  made  out  of  Homer  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia, 
and  a sketch  of  Bible  history  constructed  by  Proba  Falconia,  in  the 
fourth  century  a.d.,  from  Virgil.  Ross’s  “ Christiados  ” from  Virgil  is, 
however,  a very  complete  and  thorough-going  specimen  of  the  cento. 

Ross’s  “Virgilii  Evangelisantis  Christiados”  is  divided  into 
thirteen  books.  In  these,  all  things  either  related  of  or  predicted 
about  Jesus  Christ  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are  in 
Ross’s  words  ^ most  delightfully  rehearsed  through  the  high-sounding 
divine  trumpet  of  Virgil.  His  motto  is — 

Arma  virumque  Maro  cecinit,  nos  acta  Deumque  ; 

Cedant  arma  Viri,  dum  loquor  acta  Dei. 

On  the  title-page  is  an  engraving  of  a trumpeter  crowned  with  laurel, 
blowing  a trumpet,  out  of  the  mouth  of  which  emerge  the  words : 

“ Jesus  Christus  Salvator  Mundi.”  In  Latin  verse  we  are  told  that  the 
trumpet  is  Virgil’s  and  has  long  been  mute,  but  that  now  it  is  revived. 
The  laurel  too  is  Virgil’s,  but— 

Nisi  Ros  foveat,  marcida  laurus  erit. 

' In  quibus  omnia  quae  de  Domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo  in  utroque  Testa- 
mento,  vel  dicta  vel  praedicta,  altisona  Divina  Maronis  tuba  suavissime  decan- 
tantur. 
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The  first  six  books  take  up  Bible  history  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  seventh  discourses  on  Christ,  his  birth,  life,  miracles,  resurrec- 
tion. All  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  Latin  verse,  adopting, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  very  words  of  Virgil  in  the  “ ^neid  ” and  the 
^‘Georgies,”  through  taking  one  line  or  phrase  or  word  from  any 
portion  of  these  books,  and  following  with  one  taken  from  any  other 
part.  In  this  seventh  book  Ross  manages  to  pay  his  tribute  to 
King  Charles,  a sufficiently  hazardous  exhibition  of  his  loyalty  and 
courage,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  “ Christiados  ” was  published 
in  1649. 

8.  3.'  Desertas  quaerere  terras 

10.  Cogetur  pietas  ; turn  res  rapuisse  licebit 

10.  I.  Et  certare  odiis  patrios  populare  penates, 

12.  3.  Templaque  diripere,  atque  aras  evertere  sacras 

6.  2.  Fas  erit,  atque  aurum  sacratum  avellere  templis.  . . , 


2.  I.  Dum  furit  indomitum  atque  ignobile  vulgus  in  arma, 

8.  G.  I.  Heu  belli  rabies,  et  habendi  dira  cupido 

8.  12.  Atque  superstitio  quantorum  causa  malorum  ! 

2.  Verum  animus  memorare  horret,  luctuque  refugit. 

“ Indomitum  atque  ignobile  vulgus  ” and  “ habendi  dira  cupido  ” 
are  strong  terms,  and  many  a man  seems  to  have  suffered  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  saying  less  than  Ross  dared,  yet  Ross  is  reported 
to  have  died  well  off,  and  apparently  did  not  lose  his  position  as 
Head-Master  at  Southampton  Grammar  School. 

Books  8-13  give  incidents  taken  from  the  Gospels.  In  the  8th 
Book  Ross  treats  of  the  temptation  of  Christ.  The  passage  is  not 
without  its  interest,  for  Ross  describes  Satan  under  the  name  of 
Pluto  and  the  fallen  angels,  a few  years  before  Milton  undertook 
Paradise  Lost.” 

I venture,  therefore,  to  transcribe  one  or  two  passages,  leaving  to 
readers  to  judge  how  far  these  would  be  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
John  Milton,  from  subject  and  treatment.^ 


‘ Ross  gives  in  the  margin  the  reference  to  the  line  of  Virgil  which  he  has 
adapted. 

2 When  I w'rote  the  above  I was  unacquainted  with  Wm.  Lander’s  infamous 
“Essay  on  Milton’s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,”  1750.  Lander  says 
(p.  94)  he  is  “ acquainted  with  some  persons  who  admire  the  copy  more  than  the 
original ; that  is,  wonder  more  how  the  reverend  author  could  accommodate 
Virgil’s  language  to  so  sacred  and  different  a subject  than  how  Virgil  could  be  the 
original  author  of  his  poem  at  first.”  Ross  had  a “ good  conceit  ” of  himself,  but 
he  would  have  cried,  “ Save  me  from  my  friends.” 
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Ross  thus  describes  Christ  going  into  the  desert ; — 

A.  3.  Hie  inter  vastas  rupes  . . . 

8.  I.  Hie  ad  radiees  seopuli  defessus  Jesus 

3.  9.  Consedit,  stygiis  expeetans  sedibus  hostem. 

6.  10.  Hie  stygius  rex  est,  olim  de  gente  suprema 

3.  6.  Coelieolum,  quern  dum  divines  poseit  honores 

6.  * Precipitem  Omnipotens  immani  turbine  adegit 

6.  Cum  soeiis,  qui  jam  /undo  volvtintur  in  into. 

I.  Illi  indignantes  magno  eum  murmure  Ditis 

I.  Cireum  elaustra  fremunt ; eoeli  sedet  aree  Jehovae 

I.  Seeptra  tenens,  mollitque  animos,  et  temperat  iras. 

I.  Ni  faeiat,  maria ae  terras  eoelumque  profundum 

I.  Quippe  ferant  rapidi  seeum,  verrantque  per  auras. 

I.  Sed  Pater  Omnipotens  speluneis  abdidit  atris 

I.  Hoe  metuens,  molemque  et  montes  insuper  altos 

I.  Imposuit,  regemque  dedit  qui  foedere  eerto 

I.  Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas. 

And  again  : — 

5.  6.  Hie  Pluto  est  prineeps  tenebrarum  et  noetis^  opaeae 

6.  7.  Tartariae  sedis  dominus,  stagnantis  Averni 

7.  6.  Ineola,  qui  Manes  imos,  aiiimasque  silentes 

7.  Horrendo  premit  imperio  ; eui  tristia  bella, 

7.  Irmque  insidieeque  et  crimina  noxia  eordi. 

7.  Hie  solet  unanimes  armare  in  proelia  fratres, 

8.  7.  Atque  odiis  versare  domos  ; huie  nomina  mille, 

7.  I.  Mille  noeendi  artis,  jamque  aseendabat,  et  eeee 

8.  Horrendum  speeus  infremuit  ; 

Ross,  indeed,  omits  nothing  of  the  terrible  from  his  Pluto,  and  he 
has  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  Milton’s  Satan.  But  the  question  as 
to  Milton’s  possible  interest  in  Ross  has  to  be  raised,  since  Mr. 
William  Tite  described  a short  poem  which  he  found  in  a copy  of 
one  of  Ross’s  productions,  “ Mel  Heliconium,”^  as  being  in  the  original 
autograph  of  John  Milton. 

On  Mel  Heliconium. 

Written  by  Mr.  Rosse,  Chaplain  to  his  Ma^‘®. 


These  shapes,  of  old  transfigur’d  by  charmes 
Of  wanton  Ovid,  wak’ned  w'*'  th’  alarmes 
Of  powerfull  Rosse,  gaine  nobler  formes  ; and  try 
The  force  of  a diviner  Alchimy. 


* Cf.  Milton’s — 


Him  the  Almighty  Power 
Hurl’d  headlong  . . . 

To  bottomless  perdition. 


- 1642. 
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Soe  the  queint  Chimist  ingenious  power 
From  calcyn’d  hearbes  extracts  a glorious  flower  : 

Soe  bees  to  fraight  their  thimy  cells  produce 
Fr5  pois’nous  weedes  a sweet  and  wholesome  juyce. 

J.M. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  identification  of  J.M.  with  John 
Milton  depends  upon  the  similarity  of  handwriting.  It  has,  however, 
been  pointed  out  ^ that  Ross  was  a Royalist  and  Churchman,  and 
Milton  a Republican  and  Puritan,  and  had  assailed  prelates  and  . 
Court  chaplains,  and  that  the  lines  are  unworthy  of  Milton’s  maturity. 
The  critic  offers  an  alternative  writer  in  the  person  of  Jasper  Mayne, 
a minor  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  time.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  even  if  Milton  did  speak  of  Ross 
as  “ powerful,”  though  it  would  be  interesting,  as  everything  from 
Milton  is  interesting,  yet  it  would  come  from  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  a contemporary,  and  which  often  contains  the  ozone  of 
a personal  influence  not  easily  breathed  by  later  generations. 
Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the  short  poem  by 
J.M.,  the  composition  of  Ross’s  “ Christiados,”  in  a form  founded 
on  the  very  words  of  Virgil,  has  a distinct  analogy  to  Milton’s 
great  epic  cast  in  the  classical  mould — -however  wide  apart  their 
media  and  respective  merits  may  be. 

The  intermixture  of  Christian  history  with  classical  story  in  the 
Christiados  ” of  Ross  is  very  curious,  and  I cannot  refrain  from 
citing  further  the  following  passage  in  connection  with  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  (lib.  10).  Christ  is  represented  as  saying  to  Martha  : — 

7.  I.  Cur  tarn  sollicita  es,  cursique  ingentibus  aegra 

3.  6.  Effundis  lachrymas  ? facilis  descensus  averni, 

6.  Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  ditis  ; 

6.  Sed  revocare  gradum  superasque  evadere  ad  auras 

6.  7.  Hoc  opus  hie  labor  est  : faciam  tamen  optima  ab  umbris 

7.  Germanu  infernis  ad  lumina  surgere  vitse 

4.  6.  Qui  claro  duxisse  genus  me  credit  Olympo, 

4.  9.  Progeniemque  Patris  magni  qui  sidera  mundi 

I.  3.  Aeternis  regit  imperiis  licet  alma  recessit 

3.  10.  Lux  oculis,  quamvis  hunc  somnus  ferreus  urget, 

10.  Non  tamen  aeternam  claudentur  lumina  nocte, 

3.  Sed  vivet,  vitamque  per  omnia  saecula  ducet. 

The  “ Christiados  ”2  is  a remarkable  book  enough,  but  it  is  by 

’ Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Ser.  vol.  viii.  p.  345. 

2 Besides  the  “ Christiados  ” Ross  wrote  a special  laudation  of  Virgil  entitled 
“ Virgilii  Triumphantis.”  It  was  published  after  his  death  in  1661.  It  shows 
the  superiority  of  Virgil  by  a comparison  of  him  with  the  later  Latin  poets,  e.g. 
Silius  Italicus,  Lucan,  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Claudian.  He  chooses  passages 
as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  in  subject  and  expression. 

VOL.  CCLXXIX.  NO.  I979. 
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no  means  the  only  remarkable  book  written  by  Ross.  Charles  Hoole 
desires  the  schoolmaster  to  keep  his  boys  of  the  Fourth  Form  half 
a year  at  Ovid’s  “ Metamorphosis,”  and  says,  Mr.  Sandy’s  transla- 
tion^ of  this  book  in  folio,  and  Mr.  Rosse’s  ‘ English  Mythologist  ’ 
will  be  very  delightful  helps  to  your  scholars  for  the  better  under- 
standing thereof.”  Hoole  here  evidently  refers  to  the  “ Mystagogus 
Poeticus,  or  the  Muses  Interpreter,”  the  second  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  1648.  In  the  “ Christiados,”  Ross  had  enclosed 
the  Christian  history  in  Virgilian  phrases ; in  the  “ Mystagogus 
Poeticus  ” he  takes  classical  mythology  and  “ interprets  ” it  into 
terms  of  Christian  belief.  Christ,  for  instance,  is  represented  as  the 
true  ^sculapius,  again  as  Amphion.  “ Amphion,  Niobe’s  husband,’^ 
Ross  says,  “ was  an  excellent  musician.  He  made  the  rude  stones 
hop  together  and  make  up  the  walls  of  Thebes  ; but  he  that  put 
life  into  dead  stones  and  civilised  such  rude  and  senseless  creatures 
could  not  for  all  his  music  charm  his  wife’s  pride  and  insolency. 
Our  Saviour  Christ  by  the  sweetness  of  his  Evangelical  music 
charmed  the  Gentiles,  and  of  such  stones  raised  children  to 
Abraham,  causing  men  to  meet  together  towards  the  building  of 
the  new  Jerusalem  ; but  yet  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  Jews, 
which  he  had  married  to  himself,  neither  could  he  cure  their  pride 
and  obstinacy.  Though  he  piped,  they  would  not  dance.”  Christ 
is  also  interpreted  from  Apollo,  Aurora,  by  Ulysses  and  by  the 
Moon,  by  Ganymede,  Hercules,  Mercury,  Minerva,  Neptune,  Theseus, 
Prometheus,  Orpheus,  Perseus,  Hippolytus.  He  is  represented  by 
Hector  and  equally  by  Achilles.  “ Our  blessed  Saviour  is  our  true 
and  only  Hector,  the  glory,  pillar,  and  safeguard  of  His  Church  ; 
the  great  eagle  that  will  scatter  our  enemies  like  sheep  before  us.  . . . 
The  love  and  wisdom  of  His  Father  defended  His  body  from  the 
dominion  of  death,  Satan,  and  the  other  black  dogs  of  hell.” 

As  to  Achilles,  Ross  improves  the  occasion  by  wishing  that 
Christians  would  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  Achilles  was 
dipped  in  the  Stygian  bath  except  his  feet,  in  which  only  he  w^as 
vulnerable.  “ Except  v/e  be  all  washed  in  the  water  of  Baptism  we 
cannot  be  immortal.  . . . Christ  is  the  true  Achilles,  ayoc,  Xvivy,  He 
that  looseth  us  from  all  pains  and  diseases.  . . . He  was  mortal  only 
in  his  feet,  i.e.  his  humanity.  . . .”  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  Ross  in 
the  way  of  interpretation.  Christ  is  the  true  Bellerophon  who 
overcame  the  spiritual  monsters  and  rides  triumphantly  upon  his 
word.  Christ  is  the  true  Cadmus  who  was  sent  of  His  Father  to 
seek  that  .?«diich  was  lost.  He  is  the  builder  of  a greater  city  than 
‘ Published  first  edition  1634,  then  1638,  1659,  1664,  1684. 
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Thebes,  the  destroyer  of  the  great  dragon,  the  devil,  and  of  all  his 
armed  teeth  or  associates.  Christ  even  is  the  true  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  i.e.  Ai6q  voDc,  the  mind  of  God.  He  is  Liber,  who 
makes  us  only  free.  “ He  hath  given  us  a more  comfortable  wine 
than  the  wine  of  the  pope.” 

The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  seen  by  such  examples.  But  the 
w'ealth  of  interpretation  in  the  book  is  enormous.  Ross  is  always 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  says  many  suggestive  and  even  brilliant 
things,  interspersed  with  the  most  commonplace  and  even  worse 
than  commonplace  remarks.  Previously  to  writing  his  “ Mystagogus 
Poeticus,”  Ross  had  written,  in  1642,  “ Mel  Heliconium,  or  Poeticall 
Honey  gathered  out  of  the  weeds  of  Parnassus.”  This  contains 
forty-eight  Fictions,  as  he  calls  them,  viz.  accounts  of  mythological 
heroes.  There  follows  after  each  “ The  Mysteries  ” which  he  after- 
wards lengthened  into  the  interpretations  of  the  “ Mystagogus 
Poeticus.”  In  the  third  place,  he  breaks  out  into  English  verse, 
wuth  reflections  on  the  Fiction  and  the  Mysteries  of  it. 

The  verses  on  ^olus  are  above  Ross’s  average  : — 

He’s  .Flolus,  a god  and  not  a man, 

That  anger  can 

Subdue,  and  keep  unruly  passions  under, 

He’s  a wonder. 

He  is  a king,  and  stronger  than  the  wind, 

That  curbs  his  mind. 

It’s  ill  when  wealth  conspires  with  violence 
’Gainst  innocence. 

That  state’s  a sea  ; ships  sink  or  drive  on  shore, 

When  such  storms  roar. 

Such  verses  remind  us  of  Quarles,^  who  was,  no  doubt,  Ross’s 
model. 

The  following  verses  given  under  Deucalion  are  interesting  from 
being  published  in  1642,  in  apparent  utter  unconsciousness  of  current 
events. 

Clap  hands,  O happy  British  clime. 

Thrice  happy,  if  thou  knows’t  the  time 
Of  this  thy  happiness  ! 


Thou  hear’st  not  drums  and  trumpets  sound, 
Dead  carcasses  spread  not  thy  ground  ; 

Thy  land’s  not  red  with  gore  : 


* Mr.  Wm.  Tite  mentions  the  fact  that  Ross  wrote  an  epigram  to  stand  under 
Marshall’s  engraving  of  Quarles. — Account  of  Autograph  Sonnet  by  John  Miltouy 
1859.  London  : Printed  for  private  circulation  only. 
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Thy  temples’  hymns  and  anthems  ring, 

And  panegyrics  to  the  king 
Of  this  great  universe  ; 

Down  from  thy  sounding  pulpits  fall 
God’s  Word  like  nectar,  w'ho  can  all 
Thy  happiness  rehearse  ? 

Sure  thou  art  that  Parnassus  hill, 

On  which  Deucalion  did  dwell 

When  all  the  earth  was  drown’d. 

Great  God,  prime  author  of  our  peace, 

Let  not  this  happiness  decrease, 

But  let  it  flourish  still  : 

Take  not  Thy  mercy  from  this  land, 

Nor  from  the  man  of  thy  right  hand,* 

So  shall  we  fear  no  ill. 

The  rest  of  Ross’s  works  may  be  divided  into  {a)  religious,  {b)  con- 
troversial works. 

Amongst  his  religious  works,  besides  the  exposition  of  Genesis  and 
Wollebius,  are  : — 

1.  “Rerum  Judaicarum,  or  The  Jewish  Affairs,”  in  four  books,  “couched 

in  most  excellent  hexameters.”  2 1632. 

2.  “ Rasura  Tonsoris.  ” 1627.  A book  against  a Jesuit,  in  Latin  prose. 

3.  “ A’Centurie  of  Divine  Meditations  upon  Predestination  and  its  Adjuncts  : 
Wherein  are  showed  the  comfortable  uses  of  this  Doctrine.”  1646. 

4.  “ The  Picture  of  the  Conscience  Drawn  to  the  Life.”  1646. 

5.  “ A Caveat  for  Reading  the  Alcoran.” 

6.  “ Three  Dreads  of  Divine  Meditation.”  1630. 

But  pre-eminent  amongst  his  religious  works  is  his  “ Uai'trefjeia  : 
or,  A View  of  all  Religions  of  the  World,  1653.”  With  Ross  this 
meant,  as  he  is  not  slow  to  declare,  not  only  an  account  of  the  facts, 
but  also  “ choice  observations  and  reflections  throughout  the  whole.” 
The  book  is  interesting  in  giving  a contemporary  view  of  the  various 
religious  bodies  ; the  Independents,  Ranters,  Quakers,  Muggle- 
tonians,  and  so  on,  besides  a vast  number  of  foreign  religions, 
Christian  and  otherwise.  Ross  is,  as  we  say,  all  right  at  heart, 
merciless  though  he  is  to  heretics.  “With  Martha,”  he  says,  “we 
busy  ourselves  about  many  things,  but  neglect  that  bonum  necessarium ; 
playing  philosophers  in  our  disputes,  but  epicures  in  our  lives.”  He 
Quotes  from  Lactantius  : “ He  is  the  most  religious  man  who  offers 
to  God  the  best  gift,  which  is  innocency.  For  Christian  religion 
consisteth  not  in  words,  but  in  gifts  and  sacrifices.  . . . Our  gifts  are 


' Evidently  Charles  I. 


2 So  says  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart. 
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sincere  hearts  ; our  sacrifices  are  praises  and  thanksgivings.”  On 
Ross’s  death,  directly  following  this  fine  utterance,  was  added  as  a 
second  part  of  “ Pansebeia,”  a scathing  attack  on  heretics,  with  their 
“ most  incredible  blasphemies  and  enthusiastical  dotages.”  This 
was  a translation  by  John  Davies,  of  Kidwelly,  from  Thomas 
Muntzer.  It  is  adorned  with  the  “ effigies  ” of  seventeen  “ who 
excelled  the  rest  in  rashness,  impudence,  and  lying.” 

Perhaps  of  all  Ross’s  books,  the  controversial  works  are  the  most 
curious.  For  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge,  we  must  say  Ross  was 
nearly  always  in  the  wrong.  The  fiercer  his  onslaught  on  his 
opponents,  the  more  in  the  wrong  has  he  turned  out  to  be. 

Controversial  Works  : — 

1.  “The  Philosophical  Touchstone;  or,  Observations  upon  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby’s  Discourses  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and  of  the 
Reasonable  Soule.  In  which  his  erroneous  Paradoxes  are  refuted,  the 
Truth  and  Constitution  Philosophy  vindicated,  the  immortality  of 
man’s  soul  briefly,  but  sufficiently  proved.  And  the  weak  Fortifica- 
tions of  a late  Amsterdam  Ingineer,  patronising  the  Soul’s  mortality 
briefly  slighted,  1645.” 

Digby  seems  to  have  likened  constitutions  to  boys,  that  by  adding 
bus  to  all  English  words  thought  they  turned  them  into  Latin. 
Ross  says  in  reply  : “ The  boy  was  not  so  much  to  blame  for  bus^  as 
you  are  in  being  too  busy  in  jeering  at  such  eminent  men,  and  at 
those  maxims  which  have  been  so  unanimously  received  by  all 
universities,  and  for  so  many  hundred  years  constantly  maintained.” 
In  this  spirit  did  Ross  vindicate  Aristotle.  Moreover,  he  speaks  of 
reason  and  nature,  Digby’s  guides,  as  ignes  fatiii.  The  only  nature 
to  follow  is  God,  as  Natura  naturans ; the  only  reason  is  Christ,  who  is 
the  \oyor,  or  reason  of  the  Father.  Such  arguing  was  not  to  the 
point,  for  Digby  did  not  in  any  way  deny  Christianity.  In  his 
philosophical  arguing  he  did  not  plead  his  personal  faith. 

2.  “ Medicus  Medicatus,^  or  The  Physician’s  Religion  Cured,  by 
a lenitive  or  gentle  potion,  1645.” 

This  is  an  attack  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “ Religio  Medici.”  Ross 
at  once  contradicts  wffiat  he  had  in  the  “Philosopher’s  Touchstone” 
so  definitely  asserted,  viz.  the  futility  of  reason  (other  than  that  of 
Christ),  as  a guide.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  had  gently  suggested  that 
there  was  need  to  bring  the  brusque  touch  of  reason  to  some  of 
his  rhetoric — as,  for  instance,  that  in  defect  of  “ our  churches,”  he 


* Of  which  Samuel  Johnson  says  : “ Universally  neglected  by  the  world. 
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is  not  scrupulous  to  enter  Popish  churches  \ that,  in  a sense,  they  are 
“ one  with  us.’’  Ross  now  says  of  the  test  of  reason  : “ Our  reason 
is  not  given  us  in  vain.  . . . Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  that  we  may 
not  see  the  traps  and  snares  laid  in  our  ways  ? He  would  have  us 
sleep  securely  that  the  envious  man  may  sow  tares  amongst  the 
good  corn.  ...  It  were  strange  stupidity  in  us  to  break  down  our 
walls  and  let  in  the  Grecian  horse.”  When  Sir  Thomas  says,  “At 
the  sight  of  a cross  or  crucifix,”  he  can  dispense  with  his  hat,  Ross 
indignantly  objects  that  Christ  never  instituted  a painted  cross  to 
bring  him  into  remembrance,  and  that  it  ought  to  cause  his  indignation 
rather  than  his  devotion.  When  Browne  confesses  that  sometimes  he 
is  drawn  to  the  view  that  God  would  after  some  time  release  the 
damned  souls  from  torture,  Ross  quotes  St.  Austin  to  show  how 
pernicious  this  view  is,  how  it  opens  a gap  to  all  profaneness.  “It 
is  sufficient,”  says  Ross,  “ that  God  hath  freed  some  of  Adam’s  race 
from  eternal  fire,  whereas  he  might  have  damned  all.” 

Browne  had  confessed^  to  a charitable  prayer  for  the  dead.  Ross 
remorselessly  puts  this  before  him  : “ If  the  dead  for  whom  you  prayed 
were  in  heaven,  your  prayers  Avere  needless  ; for  there  is  fulness  of 
joy  and  pleasures  for  ever  more  ; but  if  these  dead  were  in  hell, 
your  prayers  were  fruitless  ; for  from  thence  is  no  redemption.” 
Ross  even  finds  fault  with  Browne’s  grievous  thought  that  those  noble 
heathens  whose  worthy  lives  teach  us  virtue  on  earth  can  hardly  be 
in  hell.  Where  Browne  hints  at  hell  as  a metaphorical  expression, 
Ross  quotes  even  Juvenal,  Virgil,  and  Homer  against  him.  Browne 
feels  that  it  is  almost  a necessary  part  of  humility  to  entertain  at 
times  doubts.  Ross  tells  him  that  doubting  is  not  the  fruit  of 
humility,  but  of  infidelity.  So  is  one  of  the  most  charitable  and 
kindly  of  Christian  thinkers  cut  up  into  bits  and  cast,  as  it  were,  to 
the  winds,  for  his  very  charity  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  But  the 
“ Religio  Medici  ” is  read  and  treasured  ; “ Medicus  Medicatus  ” 
is  hardly  known  as  a name. 

Against  Sir  Thomas  Browne  Ross  turned  a second  attack  after 
the  former  published  his  “ Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  Enquiries  into 
very  many  received  tenets  and  commonly  presumed  truths,  which 
examined  prove  but  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors,”  1646.  This  led  to 
Ross’s  (3)  “ Arecna  Microcosm!  . . . With  a Refutation  of  Doctor 
Browne’s  - Vulgar  Errors,  and  the  Ancient  Opinions  Indicated,”  in 

‘ “ I could  scarce  contain  my  prayers  for  a friend  at  the  ringing  of  a bell,  or 
behold  his  corpse  without  an  orison  for  his  soul.” 

* Besides  Browne,  Ross  attacks  Lord  Bacon  and  Dr.  Harvey. 
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1651.  But  the  audacity  of  Ross  in  those  books  against  Browne  pales 
into  insignificance  when  the  next  is  mentioned. 

4.  “ Leviathan  Drawn  out  with  a Hook  ; or,  Animadversions  upon 
Mr.  Hobbs  his  Leviathan,”  1653.  Hobbs  had  in  the  “Leviathan” 
made  short  work  of  Aristotle  as  taught  in  the  Universities.  Ross 
meets  the  self-confidence  of  Hobbs  with  the  assurance  of  Ross,  and 
the  consequence  is  such  wordy  warfare  as  the  following  : Hobbs  had 
said  that  through  Leviathan — “ a light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are 
like  the  eye-lids  of  the  morning,”  and  so  on.  Ross  remarks  on 
this  : “ I doubt  me  for  all  this  he  will  come  short  of  his  expectation 
and  miss  of  his  mark  ; it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  Mr.  Hobbs 
to  justle  Aristotle  out  of  the  Universities,  nor  to  make  Malmsbury 
so  famous  as  Stagira  . . . Shall  the  turtle  thrust  the  eagle  out  of  his 
nest  ? There  is  no  wise  man  will  exchange  the  light  of  the  sun  with  a 
candle.”  He  alleges  testimony  as  to  Aristotle  from  Scaliger,  Cardan, 
Melanchthon,  Erasmus,  Keckerman,  P.  Martyr,  and  Casaubon. 
The  latter  says  : “ They  who  write  or  speak  against  him  are  dunces, 
silly  people,  and  such  books  are  fit  for  nothing  but  for  the  fire.  Scaliger 
calls  such  barbarous  wits,  rats,  kites,  crows,  ravens,  owls,  and  bats.” 

5.  The  most  extraordinary  of  Ross’s  attacks,  as  it  seems  to  us 
now,  is  that  on  Galileo  and  the  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  “ The  New  Planet  no  Planet  ; or.  The  Earth 
no  wandering  Star  ; except  in  the  wandering  heads  of  Galileans. 
Here  out  of  the  Principles  of  Divinity,  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Reason,  and  Sense  the  Earth’s  immobility  is  asserted  ; the  true  sense 
of  Scripture  in  this  point  cleared ; the  Fathers  and  Philosophers 
vindicated  ; divers  Theological  and  Philosophical  points  handled, 
and  Copernicus  his  opinion  as  erroneous,  ridiculous,  and  impious 
fully  refuted.  In  answer  to  a Discourse  that  the  earth  may  be  a 
Planet,”  1646. 

This  is  Ross’s  monumental  piece  of  folly,  and  the  title-page 
should  be  reprinted  and  conspicuously  hung  where  book-writers 
frequent,  as  a warning  against  over-confident  statement. 

Other  books  mentioned  as  Ross’s,  but  which  I have  not  seen, 
are  : “ Chymera,  Pythagorica,  Contra  Lansbergium,  Religious 

Apotheosis,  Melissomachia,  Four  curious  Books  of  Epigrams  in 
Latin  Elegiacs.”  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  two  of  his  sermons. 

These  books  mentioned  make  a large  mass  of  literature,  and 
recall  Samuel  Butler’s  lines,  beginning  of  second  Canto  of 
“ Hudibras  ” 

There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 


4/2  The  Gentleman  s Magazme, 

Mr.  William  Tite  has  drawn  attention  to  one  man  who  had  read* 
“ Alexander  Ross  over,”  and  given  ground  for  thinking  that  it  was  to 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  of  Cromarty,  that  Butler  referred.  An 
account  which  Urquhart  gives  of  Ross  in  his  “ EK2KYB  Ax\  aFPON,  or 
Discovery  of  a most  exquisite  Jewel,”  1651,  is  a glowing  panegyric. 
We  are  told : “ Besides  all  these]-  [printed]  volumes,  books  and 
tractates,  he  composed  above  three  hundred  exquisite  sermons,  which^ 
after  he  had  redacted  them  into  an  order  and  diction  fit  for  the 
press,  were,  by  the  merciless  fury  of  Vulcan,  destroyed  all  in  one 
night,  to  the  great  grief  of  many  preachers,  to  whom  they  would  have 
been  every  whit  as  useful  as  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  Reports  are  to  the 
lawyers.”  Not  only  the  sermons  were  destroyed,  but  also  several 
metaphysical,  physical,  moral,  and  dialectical  manuscripts.  Urquhart 
pleads  for  recognition  of  a beneficiary  nature  to  Ross.  “ Many 
enjoy  great  benefices,  and  that  deservedly  enough,  for  the  good  they 
do  to  their  coevals  only  ; how  much  more  meritoriously  should  he 
then  be  dealt  with,  whose  literate  erogations  reach  to  this  and 
after  ages  ? ” 

As  to  Ross’s  life  little  material  is  available.  He  was  born  in 
1590,  and  up  to  thirty  years  of  age  lived  in  Aberdeen.  He  became  one 
of  Charles  I.’s  chaplains,  and  eventually  Master  of  the  Free  School 
at  Southampton.  He  dedicates  his  books  to  people  of  high  position 
and  claims  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  them.  In  John  Evelyn’s. 
Diary^  we  read:  “July  ii,  1649.  Come  to  see  our  old  Alexander 
Ross,  the  divine  historian  and  poet.”  February  i,  1652.  “Old 
Alexander  Ross  , . . presented  me  with  his  book  against  Mr. 
Hobbs’s  Leviathan.”  On  May  20,  1650,  Ross  writes  to  Evelyn  : “I 
have  received  a rich  jewel  from  you,  which  I more  value  than 
Alexander  did  Darius  his  cabinet  or  Homer’s  Iliad.”  He  sends  in 
return  his  “Epitome.”  On  July  21,  1651,  Ross  acknowledges  a 
letter  and  translation  from  Evelyn.  He  is  suddenly  called  upon 
urgent  business  to  Hertfordshire.  For  the  rest,  we  know  that  Ross 
hardly  needed  the  preferment  Urquhart  had  been  urging,  for  at  his 
death  he  left 2 00  to  Aberdeen  to  found  bursaries;  to  the  poor  of 
Southampton,  \ lo  the  poor  of  All  Saints’,  Southampton,  \ 
to  the  Bodleian,  ; and  numerous  other  benefactions.^  Eachard 

* This  is  the  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty,  who  translated  Rabelais, 
and  who  wrote  “An  Introduction  to  the  Universal  Language,”  1653,  and 
“ The  Trisotretras  ; or,  A most  Easy  and  Exact  Manner  of  Resolving  all  sorts 
of  Triangles.”  1645. 

2 1850  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

® Mr.  Wm.  Tite’s  Account^  ^c. 
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says  Ross  “was  a busy,  various,  and  voluminous  writer,  who,  by 
his  pen  and  otherwise  made  a considerable  noise  and  figure  in  these 
times,  and  who  so  managed  his  affairs  that,  in  the  midst  of  these 
storms,  he  died  very  rich,  as  appears  from  the  several  benefactions 
he  made.” 

Here,  then,  in  Alexander  Ross  we  have  a royalist  schoolmaster, 
who,  like  Thomas  Farnaby,  became  rich,  but  who,  unlike  Farnaby, 
kept  his  riches,  even  under  the  Commonwealth.  Ross  was  not  a 
scholar  of  the  depth  and  soundness  of  Farnaby.  Never  could  there 
be  a better  example  of  the  fact  that  width  of  writing  does  not 
necessarily  mean  wide-mindedness  or  keen-sightedness.  Educational 
writers,  like  Comenius,  Hartlib,  Dury,  and,  of  course,  Milton,  were 
advocating  encyclopaedism  as  a basis  for  education.  As  for  Ross, 
“ there  is,”  it  has  been  said,'  “ scarcely  a subject  in  the  wide  range  of 
literature  on  which  Ross  has  not  left  a work.” 

But  Ross’s  encyclopaedism  is  the  encyclopaedism  of  the  antique 
world.  It  is  of  the  world  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  It  is  the  world 
into  the  nooks  and  corners  of  which  Robert  Burton  had  the  entree. 
It  is  a world  without  Copernicus  and  Bacon  in  it.  It  is  in  opposition 
to  the  Thomas  Brownes,  the  William  Harveys,  and  the  Kenelm 
Digbys,  just  because  these  have  imbibed  something  of  the  new  spirit 
of  appeal  to  the  individual  reason  and  the  new  scientific  bases.  Ross 
is  perfectly  aware  that  he  is  in  an  intellectually  antagonistic  world. 
He  describes  his  position  —and  it  is  the  position  of  reactionaries  in 
all  ages.  He  has  defended  the  ancient  sages  from  wrong  and  mis- 
construction (he  is  here  speaking  of  Dr.  Thomas  Browne’s  book), 
“ thinking  it  a part  of  my  duty  to  honour  and  defend  their  reputation, 
whence  originally  I have  my  knowledge,  and  not  with  too  many  in 
this  loose  and  wanton  age  slight  all  ancient  doctrines  and  principles, 
hunting  after  new  conceits  and  whimsies,  which  though  specious  to 
the  eye  at  the  first  view,  yet  upon  near  inspection  and  touch,  dissolve 
like  the  apples  of  Sodom  into  dust.” 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  education  of  the  time  of  Cromwell 
that  it  grounds  itself  on  the  teaching  of  Lord  Bacon.^  But  Ross 
says  : “ I pity  to  see  so  many  young  heads  still  gaping  like  chameleons 
for  knowledge,  and  are  never  filled,  because  they  feed  upon  airy  and 
empty  phansies,  loathing  the  sound,  solid,  and  wholesome  viands 
of  peripatetic  wisdom,  they  reject  Aristotle’s  pure  fountains.  . . . 
Let  us  return  to  our  Master’s  house,  there  we  shall  find  pure  fountains 

* Bio^.  Diet,  of  Eminent  Scotsmen^  ed.  Thomson,  1870,  vol.  iv.  p.  302. 

^ e.g.  Comenius,  John  Dury,  Samuel  Hartlib,  Hezekiah  Woodward,  John 
Webster. 
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of  ancient  University  learning.”  But  there  was  no  return  possible  to 
the  Master’s  house  on  the  old  footing.  Ross  was  living  in  the  very 
age  which  committed  itself  educationally  to  the  new  model  of 
Comenius,  Dury,  and  Hartlib.  Ross  wanted  to  turn  back  the  finger 
of  time.  We  see  his  portrait  in  the  “ Mystagogus  Poeticus,”  in 
which  he  stands  with  a key  in  his  hand,  unlocking  the  old  fictions 
and  interpreting  them  to  the  present  In  his  intellectual  attitude  to 
the  Baconian  spirit,  he  might  be  represented  as  attempting  the  direct 
reverse.  He  thought  to  lock  up  the  new  truths  of  his  age  and  hide  them 
away  into  the  mysteries  of  the  past.  Medicine,  science,  and 
philosophy  were  for  him  children  playing  truant  from  their  Aris- 
totelian mother. 

What  Ross  was  as  a schoolmaster  we  do  not  know,  but  in  his 
writings  he  is  energetic,  attractive,  and  stimulating — obsolete  and 
wrong-headed  as  he  so  often  is.  He  states  in  his  preface  to  the 
“ Marrow  of  Historie  ” that  a certain  writer  had  been  “ venting  his 
spleen  against  an  angry  schoolmaster  (as  he  calls  him)  and  Aristotle’s 
ends.  Let  him  rest  contented,  that  a schoolmaster  with  Aristotle’s 
ends  can  whip  his  Atoms  out  of  the  Universities,  and  he  must  know 
that  in  public  trouble  many  have  undertaken  the  office  of  school- 
masters, at  whose  feet  he  needs  not  be  ashamed  to  sit,  no  more  than 
^sculapius,  the  god  of  physic,  who  was  content  to  become  a scholar 
to  Chiron  the  schoolmaster.” 

By  his  literary  work  and  his  school  he  became  wealthy — he 
retired.  Tjhereupon  he  was  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Henleys,  in 
Hampshire.  To  them  he  bequeathed  a large  library  and  a considerable 
sum  of  money,  of  which  a good  part  was  actually  found  hidden 
amongst  hi^s  books.  ^ Old  Ross  had  stepped  warily.  He  had  had 
his  fling  at  'the  Parliament.  He  had  warmly  addressed  the  king  in 
his  books.  He  had  prospered  financially.  He  had  written  books 
which  had  won  Urquhart’s  enthusiastic  praise.  There  is  no  hiding 
the  fact,  Ross  was  a “success”  of  the  time.  Butler’s  lines  only 
confirm  this. 

FOSTER  WATSON. 

^ The  Lounger’s  Common  Place  Booky  vol.  iii.  p.  Ii8. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  SPORT. 


HALO  of  romance  surrounds  the  realm  of  sport.  The  citizens 


Jr\  of  that  Elysian  domain  are  not  infrequently  imbued  with 
latent  poetic  sensibilities — their  country  being  illumined,  in  their 
ever-expectant  eyes,  with  the  “fair  effect  of  future  hopes”  ; and  the 
whole  region  is  invested,  as  regards  the  view  of  the  outside  “ general,” 
or  non-sporting,  with  a glamour  of  poesy  ; the  result  of  that  en- 
chantment which  distance  proverbially  lends  greatly  aided  by  the 
tuneful  trumpetings  of  a whole  troop  of  metrical  artists,  some  of 
whom  occasionally  disported  themselves  in  the  Arcadia  in  question, 
whilst  the  majority  merely  ambled  through  the  territory  upon  their 
softly-pacing  Pegasus,  paying  dulia  as  they  rode. 

Regarded  at  a distance,  whether  of  time  or  place — by  the  fire- 
side ; after  bath  and  refreshment  and  rest  have  produced  a ruminant 
state  of  languorous  ease,  calculated  to  present  any  day’s  sport  in 
glowing  colours  ; in  a far-distant,  sunny  land,  wherein,  by  com- 
parison, snow  seems  a luxury,  and  riding  in  a gelid  blast  a dream 
of  delight  ; or  when  reading  some  storied  folio  of  the  bygone  age  of 
chivalry  : surveying  this  venatic  land  of  Arcadia  from  a standpoint 
removed — the  scene  is,  in  truth,  glitteringly  set ; warm  of  hue  and 
mellifluously  accompanied. 

Verily,  after  reading  some  quaint  old  chronicle,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  call  up  a vision  of  gallant  lords  and  ladies  gay,  each  with  hound 
at  heel  and  hawk  on  fist,  the  said  “ fist  ” encased  in  a richly  em- 
broidered and  jewelled  glove,  whilst  the  falcons  are  hooded,  con- 
trolled with  silken  jesses,  and  jangling  tunefully  with  silver  bells  of 
Dordrecht  or  Milan.  From  such  a page — say  of  the  courtly 
Froissart — we  should  learn  how  that  hawk  and  hound  were,  in  a 
measure,  the  insignia  of  rank.  Or  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  in  her 
“Treatyses  pertaynyng  to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  and  Fysshynge 
with  an  Angle,”  would  tell  us  the  due  gradations  of  these  distinguish- 
ing appurtenances.  The  Rev.  sportswoman  in  her  Treatys  sets  forth 
that  the  Gerfalcon,  or  Tercell  of  a Gerfalcon,  was  due  to  a sovereign  ; 
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a Falcon  gentle  and  a Tercel  gentle  for  a prince  ; a Falcon  for  a 
duke  or  earl  ; a Merlyn  for  a lady,  and  so  forth. 

Contemplating  the  pageant  through  this  rosy  haze  of  old-world 
lore,  one  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  such  pretty  details  as  breaking  the 
hawks  ; baiting,  brailing,  drenching  ; and  all  the  prosaic  complica- 
tions of  the  manege — though,  in  sooth,  the  Prioress  understood  all 
these  things,  and  treats  of  them  in  her  book. 

Hunting,  also,  is  veiled  in  a diaphonous,  delightful  film  of 
romance,  cast  about  it  by  the  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries  and  the 
incense  of  the  poets.  The  worship  of  Diana  is  preluded  with  much 
sonorous  music  of  horn  and  hound ; insomuch  that  the  chase  would 
appear  to  be  inseparably  allied  to  such  melody.  Regard,  for  ex- 
ample, and  for  a moment,  Scott’s  familiar  lines  in  the  first  canto  of 
the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  commencing  with — 

The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill  ...  . 

and  including,  amongst  many  other  animated  and  pertinent  ones, 
these  two — 

A hundred  dogs  bay’d  deep  and  strong  .... 

Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out. 

That  Sir  Walter  permitted  himself  to  speak  of  “ dogs  ” instead  of 
hounds  is,  presumably,  an  instance  of  that  poetical  licence  which 
covers  a mountain  of  variation. 

Elsewhere,  the  same  author  has  the  following  spirited  verses  : — 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear  ! 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they — 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

That  “yelling”  is  not  quite  up  to  the  high-water  mark  of  a 
Beckford  or  a Delme  Radcliffe  ; rather  unfortunate  that  “ knelling  ” 
(unless,  to  be  sure,  there  were  intended  an  anticipatory  allusion  to 
the  death  of  the  stag  and  the  sounding  of  the  mort) — but  the  rhyming 
liberty. 

This  fanfare  of  the  chase  pervades  nearly  all  the  lyrical  and 
metrical  verses  that  deal  therewith ; from  the  songs  that  are 
roared  at  hunt  dinners  (“  D’ye  ken  John  Peel,”  and  the  like),  to  the 
really  delicate  versification  of  a Whyte  Melville  or  a Somerville.  The 
author  of  the  “ Love  Chase  ” rises  above  this  resonant  treatment  ; 
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though  his  poetical  evagations  indicate  a state  of  human  vociferation, 
together  with  a joyous  elation  not  always  realised  by  those  who  ride 
to  hounds,  in  the  present  year  of  grace  at  least.  Witness  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

All  earth’s  astir,  roused  with  the  revelry 
Of  vigour,  health  and  joy  ! Cheer  awakes  cheer 
While  Echo’s  mimic  tongue  that  never  tires 
Keeps  up  the  hearty  din  : Each  face  is  then 
Its  neighbour’s  glass — where  gladness  sees  itself. 

And  at  the  bright  reflection  grows  more  glad  ! 

Breaks  into  tenfold  mirth  ! laughs  like  a child  ! 

Would  make  a gift  of  its  own  heart,  it  is  so  free  ! 

Would  scarce  accept  a kingdom,  ’tis  so  rich  ! 

Shakes  hands  with  all,  and  vows  it  never  knew 
That  life  was  life  before. 

What  ecstasy  ! What  irrigation  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ! 
Did  ever  modern  mortal  sportsman  witness  such  a scene  at  the  covert- 
side? 

Undoubtedly,  folk  venatic  of  earlier  ages  attached  much  im- 
portance to  the  clamour  of  hound  and  horn  (as  do  our  Continental 
neighbours  of  this  day),  to  a far  greater  extent  than  obtains  with 
British  Nimrods  of  the  latter  end  of  the  present  century  ; though 
we  would  not  be  thought  to  imply  the  disvaluing  of  a certain  amount 
of  the  same  in  our  hunting  fields.  Shakespeare,  treating  of  a certain 
hunting  party,  near  Athens,  represents  a potentate  as  saying  : — 

“ My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds  . . .”  (not  “ My 
love  shall  have  a rare  spin  across  country.”)  The  affianced  lady 
makes  a rapturous  response — 

I was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 

When  in  a wood  of  Crete  they  bay’d  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta  : never  did  I hear 
Such  gallant  chiding  ; for,  besides  the  groves, 

The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem’d  all  one  mutual  cry  : I never  heard 
So  musical  a discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

Then  the  gallant  Theseus,  anxious  to  provide  a similar  rich  treat 
for  the  fair  Hippolyta,  continues— 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind,  . . . 

....  match’d  in  mouth  like  bells. 

Each  under  each.  A cry  more  tunable 

Was  never  holla’d  to,  nor  cheer’d  with  horn.  . , . 

Nor  is  this  diapason  of  the  chase  confined  to  the  bardic  tribe ; 
the  more  restricted  prose-writers  harp  upon  a string  in  unison.  The 
Sporting  Magazine^  very  early  in  the  present  moribund  century. 
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says  : “ George  III/s  yeoman  prickers  carried  French  horns,  which 
they  occasionally  wound  during  the  run,  but  the  great  musicianing 
went  on  when  the  deer  was  first  uncarted — an  awfully  impressive 
prelude — and  when  the  deer  was  taken.” 

The  curved  horn  now  carried  by  the  huntsman  to  the  Royal 
Buckhounds  is  a modification  of  the  French  horns  so  frequently 
alluded  to  in  those  and  preceding  days.  Strictly  speaking,  this  instru- 
ment is  a tro77ipe^  without  which  no  hunting  is  complete  in  Gallic  woods 
and  fields  to  this  day.  Vide  Monsieur  Donatien  Levesque’s  delight- 
ful and  eminently  sportsmanlike  “ En  Deplacement.” 

“ We  comfort  our  hounds  with  loud  and  couragious  cryes  and 
noises  both  of  voyse  and  hound,”  writes  a stag-hunter  of  300  years 
ago,  apologising  for  having  all  but  forgotten  to  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance of  horns,  an  oversight  for  which  he  makes  ample  amends 
in  the  rest  of  his  narration. 

This  is  what  the  Sporting  Magazine  has  furthermore  to  say  of 
this  tootling  and  sennet  and  flourish  and  ululation  upon^'an  occasion 
of  George  III.  honouring  a meet  of  the  Buckhounds  with  his 
presence : — ^ 

“ The  sonorous  strains  of  the  horns,  the  musical  melodious  echo 
of  the  hounds  . . . was  a repast  too  rich.  . . .” 

And  again,  his  Majesty  having  arrived  upon  the  clangorous 
scene,  displaying  his  “condescending  affability  and  kindness,” 
“the  horns  now  repeat  the  musical  prelude.  Their  enlivening 
strains,  intermixed  with  the  vociferous  predominance  of  the  hounds 
at  the  view  of  their  game,  in  the  presence  of  our  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  constitute  a scene  of  philanthropy  and  universal  benevolence 
far  exceeding  the  brilliancy,  parade,  ornaments,  and  fallacious 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis.” 

All  this  indicates  an  epic  state  of  things  venatic.  On  any 
morning  between  November  and  next  violet-time,  the  romantic  hunting 
man  or  woman  might  say  (77iightj  mark  you)  with  erotic,  luckless 
Romeo — 

My  bosom’s  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne, 

And  all  this  day  an  unaccustom’d  spirit 

Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts.  . . . 

But  Stern  reality  includes  such  unromantic  attributes,  not  sung 
by  any  of  the  poets — save,  perhaps,  one — as  mist,  rain,  frost,  blank 
coverts,  ay,  and  blank  days,  short-running  foxes,  wire  fencing,  and 
the  vagaries  of  that  mysterious  essence  yclept  scent ; for,  as  the  afore* 
quoted  Somerville  reminds  us. 

Now  on  the  air  depend  the  hunter’s  hopes. 
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The  popular  conception  of  hunting  in  general,  and  fox-hunting 
in  particular,  is  alike  heroic  and — misleading.  As  to  scent,  it  is 
currently  accepted  that  “ a southerly  wind  and  a cloudy  sky  proclaim 
a hunting  morning.”  This  is  an  exploded  theory.  Many  countries 
will  stand  a considerable  amount  of  rain  and  a touch  of  east  in  the 
wind.  Again,  the  uninitiated  are  given  to  fancy  an  effervescence  of 
bonhomie  in  the  character  of  the  sportsman — a sort  of  fraternal  bond 
of  accord  which  unites  all  those  who  hunt  against  their  common 
enemy  (or  friend),  the  fox.  This  is  a fond  delusion  vainly  imagined. 

And  then  those  ideal  runs,  how  few  of  them  go  to  make  a record 
season  ! A scent  that  flames  breast-high  ; “ a good  fox  ; ” a good 
line  over  a good  country;  the  sportsman  well  mounted,  getting  a 
good  start  ; a brilliant  burst,  followed  by  twenty-three  minutes  of 
Elysium,  and  a kill  in  the  open — one  reads  of  these  good,  these 
super-excellent  things ; but  how  rarely  does  the  practical  and  habitual 
fox-hui)ter  experience  or  witness  them? 

Altogether,  the  brow  of  St.  Hubert,  of  Diana,  or  Artemis,  of  the 
statue  of  Nimrod,  or  whatever  be  chosen  as  the  emblematical  form 
of  the  Chase  personified,  is  surrounded  by  a nimbus  of  phantasy ; 
not  romance  alone  lends  her  aid,  but  also  the  Thespian  art — the 
accessories  cothurnate. 

Here  is  a pantograph  of  “ high-falutin  ” fox-hunting  : — 

Throw  the  broad  ditch  behind  you  ; o’er  the  hedge 
High  bound,  resistless  ; nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way  ; into  the  perilous  flood 
Bear  fearless,  of  the  raging  instinct  full  ; 

And  as  you  ride  the  torrent,  to  the  banks 
Your  triumph  sound  sonorous,  running  round, 

From  rock  to  rock,  in  circling  echoes  toss’d ; 

Then  scale  the  mountains  to  their  woody  tops, 

Rush  down  the  dangerous  steep  ; and  o’er  the  lawn, 

In  fancy  swallowing  up  the  space  between. 

Pour  all  your  speed  into  the  rapid  game. 

A very  grandiose  description  of  the  chase,  of  which  the  fat,  in- 
dolent poet  can  have  had  no  practical  experience.  “The  raging 
instinct”  is  good — very  excellent  good — but  the  country,  which 
abounds  in  “ deep  morasses,”  “ shaking  wildernesses,”  and  “ moun- 
tains with  woody  tops  ” that  require  escalading,  would  fail  to  commend 
itself  to  the  Nimrod  of  the  Shires — whether  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  variety.  “ Ride  the  torrent,”  indeed  ! — a most  undesirable 
mount ! 

One  is  loth  to  dispel  a beauteous  dream,  or  to  sully  the  bright- 
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ness  of  a glowing  picture,  but  truth  demands  the  sober  statement 
that  hunting  folk  are  not  always  galloping  ; hounds  are  not  con- 
tinually in  full  cry  ; nor  does  the  average  son  or  daughter  of 
Artemis  jump  many  “oxers,”  “bullfinches,”  five-barred  gates,  stone- 
walls six  feet  high,  and  brooks  of  twenty  feet  in  width,  every  time  he 
or  she  disports  himself  or  herself  in  the  hunting  field. 

Come  we  to  the  somewhat  less  high-pitched  joys  of  shooting  ; 
inceptively  associated  with  that  season  of  the  year  of  which  Thomson 
not  ineptly  sings  when  he  says, 

Crown’d  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf, 

While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow  plain, 

Comes  jovial  on.  . . . 

A jovial  time  truly,  to  the  ardent  gunner,  is  ushered  in  by  the 
blissful  solemnities  of  “The  Twelfth”  ; a jovial  time  “The  First”  : 
jovial  the  commencement  of  covert  shooting  at  the  season  of  the  fall 
of  the  leaf. 

Here  the  rude  clamour  of  the  sportsman’s  joy. 

The  gun  fast  thundering,  and  the  winded  horn. 

Would  tempt  the  Muse  to  sing  the  rural  game  : 

IIow,  in  his  mid-career,  the  spaniel,  struck 
Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose 
Outstretch’d,  and  finely  sensible,  draws,  full 
Fearful  and  cautious,  on  the  latent  prey  ; 

As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask,  . . . 

Not  an  unpleasing  picture;  pointer  being  read  for  “spaniel.” 
Lord  Byron’s  apposite  eclogue,  too,  though  over  perilously  near  the 
ridiculous  to  be  altogether  in  unison  with  that  sublimity  of  which  we 
treat,  is  a pretty  bit  of  landscape  and  genre  depicture  : — 

The  mellow  autumn  came,  and  with  it  came 
The  promised  party,  to  enjoy  its  sweets. 

The  corn  is  cut,  the  manor  full  of  game  ; 

The  pointer  ranges,  and  the  sportsman  beats 
In  russet  jacket  : lynx-like  is  his  aim  ; 

Full  grows  his  bag,  and  wonder/?^/ his  feats. 

Ah,  nut-brown  partridges  1 Ah,  brilliant  pheasants  ! 

And  ah,  ye  poachers  ! ’Tis  no  sport  for  peasants. 

Undoubtedly,  an  element  of  romance  is  associated  with  sport 
with  the  gun  ; the  setting  is  often  highly  picturesque.  Grouse- 
shooting over  purple  seas  of  heather  ; the  pursuit  of  the  merry 
brown  birds,  on  the  stubbles,  across  the  pleasant  leasowes  and  furzy 
uplands,  adown  the  tinted  hedgerows  ; the  gay  luncheon  party  with 
the  ladies  in  attendance  ; covert-shooting  beside  some  noble  belt  of 
spreading  woodland — these  are  scenes  calculated  to  lend  themselves 
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to  the  artistic  eye  and  the  poetic  sense,  lingering  long  before  the 
gaze  of  memory,  moreover. 

Deer-stalking,  too,  wears  an  appearance  of  grandeur— particularly 
as  mentally  observed  by  the  tyro : wild  sport  ; majestic  scenery  of 
mountain  and  glen  ; of  expansive  “ forest”  ; of  pathless  waste  ; and 
then  the  “ muckle  deer” — the  glory  of  bringing  down  a “stag 
royal”!  And  driving,  whether  grouse,  black-game,  or  humbler 
“ birds  ” be  the  quarry,  has  its  air  of  sumptuosity  ; whilst  to  cut 
down  the  “ rocketer,”  flying  fast  and  high,  sailing  towards  the  gun, 
over  the  tall  tree  tops  with  the  wind  behind  him,  is  truly  a glorious 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  performer — glorious  to  witness,  to 
think  about. 

But  in  driving,  the  gunner  betimes  “ gets  a-talkin’  ” (so  the 
keepers  make  moan)— shoots  wildly — fails  to  be  provided  with 
straight  powder — finds  his  butt  declared  tabu  by  the  plumy  people, 
or  is  otherwise  neglectful  or  unfortunate  ; in  stalking,  he  has  to 
manoeuvre  to  obtain  the  wind  of  the  deer  ; to  toil  and  scramble  ; to 
encounter  adverse  and  oragious  conditions  of  the  elements  ; hard- 
ship and  rugosity  of  obstacles,  of  attendants,  and  of  personal  temper, 
together  with  disappointment  galore — he  heaves  and  pants  ; is 
struck  trembling  with  stag-fever  just  at  the  critical  moment  ; the 
herd  inexplicably  moves  away  ; wreaths  of  rain-laden  mist,  chilly  as 
death,  envelop  the  scene  ; and,  generally,  for  the  sportsman  there 
are,  to  speak  colloquially,  more  kicks  than  ha’pence ; shooting  is 
not  (metaphorically)  “ all  beer  and  skittles.” 

And  when  “ Winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied  year,  sullen  and 
sad,  in  all  his  rising  train  ; vapours  and  clouds  and  storms,” 

The  thunder  of  the  sport  of  those,  who,  with  the  gun, 

And  dog  impatient  bounding  at  the  shot 
desolate  the  fields,  . . . 

though  sometimes  hugely  enjoyable  to  one  suitably  constituted  and 
constructed,  is  sure  to  be  far  less  romantic  to  the  fowler  who  essays 
to  make  some  sort  of  a bag,  than  it  is  to  the  study-fire  dilettanti  who 
ponders  these  things. 

And,  lastly,  of  “ the  contemplative  man’s  recreation  ” — perhaps 
the  department  of  sport  that  most  suavely  lends  itself  to  romantic,  or 
poetic,  or  imaginative  treatment. 

The  sophistical  author  of  “ The  Seasons  ” and  “ Sophonisba  ” 
(“  Oh  ! Jemmy  Thomson  1 Jemmy  Thomson,  oh  ! ” the  critical 
mocking  birds  of  the  period  cried),  Thomson,  finely  writes — 

But  if  a little  exercise  you  choose.  . . . 
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(The  otiose  poet  liked  a little  exercise  himself — very  little.) 

Or  softly  stealing,  with  your  wat’ry  gear, 

Along  the  brooks,  the  crimson-spotted  fry 
You  may  delude  : the  whilst,  amused,  you  hear 
Now  the  hoarse  stream,  and  now  the  zephyr’s  sigh, 

Attuned  to  the  birds,  and  woodland  melody. 

Or  are  you  sportive  ? — what  transport  to  retrace.  . . . 

The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze  of  the  wild  brooks  ! 

May  you  indeed  delude  the  crimson-spotted  fry  ? Verily,  you 
may — if  sufficiently  wary  and  adroit — even  then  the  mood  potential 
may  very  properly  be  employed. 

As  regards  the  said  poet’s  well-known  lines  in  “ The  Seasons,” 
commencing  with — 

Now,  when  the  first  foul  torrent  of  the  brooks, 

Swell’d  with  the  vernal  rains,  is  ebb’d  away,  . . . 

whilst  the  description  of  the  spring  spate  is  correct — a fine  specimen 
of  Thomson’s  skill  in  onomatopoeia — the  sportsman  cannot  fail  to 
take  exception  to  the  implied  incitation  to  angle  in  turbid  waters  ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  one  notes  with  approval  the  lines  inimical 
to  the  use  of  the  vermicular — or  “Gardenia-fly” — method  : — 

But  let  not  on  thy  hook  the  tortur’d  worm. 

Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds.  . . . 

As  the  immortal  poet,  with  his  invariable  felicity,  hath  it,  “ The 
pleasant’st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish  cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver 
stream  ” — a consummation  not  realised  by  the  worm-using  bottom- 
fisher. 

Of  the  charms  of  the  placid,  dulcet  pastime  of  fishing  with  an 
angle,  sure  no  man  ever  wrote  so  cordially  and  sweetly  as  the  father 
of  all  the  angling  fraternity,  good  Mr.  Izaak  Walton — that  “ senti- 
mental savage,”  and  that  “ quaint  old,  cruel,  coxcomb,”  as  the 
supercilious  Byron,  with  savage  hamate  allusion,  dubbed  the  dear 
old  man. 

What  a picture  ! as  Piscator  and  the  meek  Venator  sate  under 
that  sycamore  tree  and  the  high  honey-suckle  hedge,  whilst  “ the 
shower  fell  so  gently  upon  the  teeming  earth,  and  gave  yet  a sweeter 
smell  to  the  lovely  flowers  that  adorn  the  verdant  meadows,”  . . . 

“ the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a friendly  conten- 
tion with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  an  hollow  tree, 
near  to  the  brow  of  a primrose  hill.”  And  then  that  symposium 
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with  the  milkwoman  and  pretty  Maudlin,  and  the  syllabub — which 
they  did  not  have  ; and  the  innocent  flirtation  with  the  handsome 
hostess  of  the  “ honest  ale-house  the  master  affected  ” (where  “ the 
linen  looked  so  white  and  smelt  of  lavender  ”),  whilst  he  instructed 
her  in  the  mysteries  of  cooking  a chub. 

Do  not  the  following  lines  (which  “Piscator”  attributes  to  “Jo. 
Davors,  Esq.”),  suggest  the  method  of  Walton’s  own  composition  and 
the  poetical  cast  of  his  mind  ? — 

The  lofty  woods,  the  forests  wide  and  long, 

Adorned  in  leaves  and  branches  fresh  and  green, 

In  whose  cool  bow’rs  the  birds  with  chanting  song 
Do  welcome  with  their  quire  the  summer’s  queen. 

The  meadows  fair,  where  Flora’s  gifts  among 
Are  intermixed,  the  verdant  grass  between  ; 

The  silver  scaled  fish  that  softly  swim 
Within  the  brooks  and  crystal  wat’ry  brim. 

In  brief,  and  most  assuredly,  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  angler’s 
craft  is  abundantly  and  vividly  presented — is  an  actual  entity.  There 
may  be  a dark  side  to  the  picture.  This  we  prefer  to  leave  to  the 
lively  imagination  of  the  piscatorial  reader ; the  non-piscatorial  may 
or  may  not  some  day  find  it  out  for  himself.  There  is  a state 
wherein  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.  Without  doubt,  and  for  example, 
attributes  thrillingly  akin  to  romance  are  not  lacking  in  the  combat 
with  a fresh-run  salmon  or  a goodly  pike. 

He  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide, 

The  trembling  fins  the  boiling  wave  divide  : 

Now  hope  exalts  the  fisher’s  beating  heart  : 

Now  he  turns  pale,  and  fears  his  dubious  art ; 

He  views  the  trembling  fish  with  longing  eyes. 

While  the  line  stretches  with  th’  unwieldy  prize. 

Were  the  romance  of  sport  a negative  quality,  for  most  of  us 
it  would  lose  its  fascination  ; were  sport  all  royal  purple,  with  no 
admixture  of  sober  grey,  it  would  cloy  the  sporting  palate.  Of 
course — 

There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off.  . . . 

For,  indeed,  quoting  once  more  the  bard  that  needs  no  nomination. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain. 

CLIFFORD  CORDLEY. 
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WRITERS  AND  SPEAKERS. 


Macaulay,  speaking  of  Addison,  says  in  one  of  his  essays, 
“ Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  a great  writer  should 
fail  as  a speaker.” 

Nobody  can  think  it  strange,  because  there  are  so  many  well- 
known  instances  of  great  writers  who  have  failed  as  speakers. 

Burke,  whose  writings  are  classic,  was,  especially  in  later  life, 
despite  his  intellectual  eminence,  one  of  the  least  successful  speakers. 
Men  who  read  his  speeches,  when  published,  with  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration, could  not  endure  the  tedium  of  hearing  them  delivered. 

Macaulay  himself,  notwithstanding  his  essentially  oratorical  bent 
and  style,  was  listened  to  rather  with  respectful  attention  due  to  the 
brilliant  essayist  and  historian,  than  from  any  feelings  which,  as  a 
speaker,  he  had  the  power  to  excite  in  the  breasts  of  his  audience. 
While  the  failure  of  great  writers  as  speakers  may,  therefore,  be 
calculated  to.  cause  little  surprise,  yet  it  may  prove  not  uninteresting 
to  consider  why  they  have  failed  ; to  mark  what  the  great  writer 
and  the  great  speaker  have  in  common,  and  in  what  they  differ. 

The  first  requisite  of  each  is  to  have  something  to  say  ; the 
second  is  to  knowhow  to  say  it.  Unless  one  is  a conjurer  one  cannot 
pour  out  of  an  empty  vessel  ; the  greater  its  capacity,  therefore,  and 
the  fuller  it  is,  the  better.  Addison  was  forty  years  of  age,  well  read, 
and  full  of  ripe  and  varied  experience,  when  he  began  that  “ incom- 
parable series  of  papers,”  which,  while  they  formed  the  daily  enter- 
tainment of  those  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, may  still  be  read  with  interest,  and  found  to  retain  almost  all 
their  pristine  charm  by  those  who  live  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

And  if  the  writer  should  be  a “ full”  man,  that  is  a stipulation  still 
more  important  in  the  case  of  the  speaker.  For  the  writer  can 
generally  consult  authorities  and,  with  time  at  his  disposal,  fall 
back  upon  the  vast  stock  of  accumulated  experience  and  informa- 
tion ; while  the  speaker,  on  the  contrary,  has  frequently  to  content 
himself  with  individual  resources  ; having  no  opportunity  to  refer  to 
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books  he  cannot  rely  on  others.  If  it  is  desirable,  then,  that  the  writer 
should  be  full  of  matter,  for.  the  speaker  the  same  condition  is  evi- 
dently even  more  essential. 

But  when  we  proceed  to  consider  the  use  each  is  to  make  of  his 
material,  the  difference  between  the  two  becomes  at  once  apparent. 
The  writer  should  be  terse  as  well  as  vigorous  ; with  the  speaker 
conciseness  is  of  doubtful  advantage.  Pitt,  for  instance,  when  re- 
proached with  diffuseness,  boldly  claimed  the  imputed  defect  as 
really  a merit,  and  averred  that  it  was  the  result  of  forethought  and 
deliberate  intention.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  if  the  audience  were 
not  to  miss  many  points  in  a speech,  that  the  speaker  should  either 
repeat  himself  or  be  copious  on  those  points,  and  he  preferred 
copiousness  to  repetition. 

Even  in  written  composition,  admirable  as  conciseness  is,  yet  it 
is  found  that  the  logic  may  easily  be  too  condensed  for  the  capacity 
of  ordinary  readers.  An  argument  stated  with  absolute  precision, 
with  not  one  word  too  many  or  too  few  to  convey  exactly  the  reasoning 
or  the  meaning  intended,  might  be  supposed  to  be  necessarily  clear 
and  intelligible.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  for  the  capacity  and 
education  of  the  reader  are  factors  in  the  calculation  which  must  by 
no  means  be  neglected.  Bacon’s  “ Advancement  of  Learning  ” is 
neither  diffuse  nor  wanting  in  clearness,  yet  it  proves  hard  and  dry 
reading  to  the  many ; while  Euclid,  with  all  his  absolute  precision 
and  exactness  of  logic,  is  scarcely  comprehensible  to  the  unlearned. 
This  consideration  will  account  for  the  great  popularity  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  illustrative  style  of  Macaulay.  He  seldom,  if  ever, 
contents  himself  with  stating  a proposition  or  an  argument  in  its 
abstract  form.  He  speaks  in  one  of  his  essays  of  a certain  illustra- 
tion as  exemplifying  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  particular  over 
the  general  ; and  this  was  an  advantage  which  he  took  care  in  his 
own  writings  constantly  to  secure.  But  if  even  to  the  writer  the 
advantage  of  a certain  amount  of  amplification  and  appropriate  detail 
is  great,  much  more  so  must  it  necessarily  be  to  the  speaker,  because 
his  hearers,  if  their  mental  processes  should  happen  to  be  sluggish, 
have  no  power  either  to  alter  the  pace  to  suit  their  need,  or  to  go 
over  again  those  parts  of  the  discourse  of  which  they  may  have 
failed  at  first  to  grasp  the  significance. 

But  the  principal  difference  between  writers  and  speakers  is, 
after  all,  to  be  discovered  in  temperament.  The  presence  of  an 
audience,  especially  a large  audience,  has  always  one  of  two  effects 
on  a man  ; it  either  stimulates  or  depresses  him.  To  the  born 
speaker  it  lends  vivacity  to  the  intellect  and  fluency  to  the  tongue, 
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others  it  strikes  dumb.  A man  may,  of  course,  be  fluent  without 
being  an  orator.  An  empty  man  is  often  fluent — that  is  due  to 
vanity  ; a pompous  man  is  sometimes  confident  and  ready  of  speech 
• — that  is  due  to  conceit.  The  one  chatters  on,  serenely  unconscious 
that  he  is  talking  nonsense  ; the  other  has  too  lofty  a sense  of  his 
own  importance  to  suspect  for  a moment  that  his  rounded  periods 
are  mere  commonplace.  The  fact  is  that  in  every  case  the  fruit 
smacks  of  the  soil. 

But  even  with  the  greatest  orators  there  is  not  only  a particular 
style  and  flavour  peculiar  to  each,  but  so  complete  and  close  an 
adaptation  to  the  taste  of  the  audience  addressed,  that  the  oratory 
of  one  age  is  very  apt  to  seem  weariness  or  darkness  to  the  next. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  applauded  by  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had 
been  among  his  auditors,  for  the  “ force  and  charm  of  his  eloquence.’' 
Pitt  looked  up  to  him  as  a model,  and  Burke  imitated  his  style,  yet 
later  speakers  neglect  him,  and  expect  to  learn  nothing  from  his  slow 
and  fatiguing  sentences,  which  have  been  characterised  by  a later 
critic  as  “ declamatory,  diffusive,  and  involved,  deficient  both  in 
eloquence  and  precision.” 

But  not  only  does  the  estimation  in  which  a speech  is  held  vary 
with  the  standard  of  the  age  ; thoroughly  to  appreciate  its  effect,  it 
is  always  necessary  to  hear  it.  It  is  something  very  like  a canon,  that 
a good  speech  does  not  read  well.  Of  course  that  depends  a great 
deal  on  the  style  of  the  speaker,  and  is  by  no  means  an  invariable 
rule.  Still  some  of  the  most  striking  and  successful  orations  ever 
delivered  are  examples,  not  exceptions.  Sheridan’s  speech  on  the 
Begums  may  be  cited  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  It  lasted 
two  days,  during  which  Westminster  Hall  was  crowded  with  all  the 
leading  and  most  eloquent  men  in  the  country,  Pitt  and  Fox  at  their 
head ; the  sensation  it  created  was  great  and  genuine.  As  Sheridan 
sank  back,  as  if  exhausted,  at  its  conclusion  into  the  arms  of  Burke, 
the  latter  “ hugged  him  with  the  energy  of  generous  admiration 
and  said  afterwards  of  the  speech,  “ That  is  the  true  style ; some- 
thing neither  prose  nor  poetry,  but  better  than  either.”  Yet  Moore, 
who  had  the  shorthand  writer’s  report,  pronounced  the  speech  to  be 
“ trashy  bombast.”  And  the  marvel  of  posterity  is  how  so  much 
claptrap  and  tinsel  could  impose  upon  such  an  audience. 

The  truth  is  that,  as  has  been  said  already,  to  judge  a speech 
justly,  it  is  necessary  to  hear  it.  And  no  estimate  of  a speaker  is 
worth  much  that  leaves  out  of  count  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the 
voice.  Like  the  great  singer,  the  great  orator  is  a voice.  Many 
other  rare  qualities  go  to  produce  the  success  of  the  one  or  the 
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other,  but  the  voice  is  the  tool  that  he  works  with.  And  there  are 
in  the  human  voice,  at  least  in  such  human  voices,  chords  of  sym- 
pathy, of  sublimity,  of  woe,  of  pathos,  which  agitate  directly  and 
instantaneously,  like  sympathies  in  the  hearts  of  all.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  orator’s  success.  With  one  touch  of  nature  he  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  It  is  a case  of  sympathetic  vibration.  Strike 
a tuning-fork  or  wire,  and  every  other  of  the  like  pitch  around  it 
will  take  up  and  repeat  the  sound.  It  is  this  sympathetic  quality 
more  than  any  other  that  constitutes  the  chief  charm  of  the  voice  of 
the  orator.  In  many,  indeed,  the  compass  and  range  are  also 
exceptional.  A very  fine  example  of  the  marvellous  influence 
exerted  by  the  mere  tones  and  manner  of  a great  speaker  is 
afforded  by  the  description  given  by  Lytton  of  an  open-air  speech 
of  O’Connell : 

Once  to  my  sight  the  giant  thus  was  given, 

Wall’d  by  wide  air,  and  roofd  by  boundless  heaven  ; 

Beneath  his  feet  the  human  ocean  lay, 

And  wave  on  wave  flow’d  into  space  away. 

Methought  no  clarion  could  have  sent  its  sound 
Even  to  the  centre  of  the  hosts  around  ; 

And  as  I thought  rose  the  sonorous  swell. 

As  from  some  church-tower  swings  the  silvery  bell. 

Aloft  and  clear,  from  airy  tide  to  tide. 

It  glided,  easy  as  a bird  may  glide ; 

To  the  last  verge  of  that  vast  audience  sent. 

It  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went  ; 

Now  stirr’d  the  uproar,  now  the  murmur  still’d, 

And  sobs  or  laughter  answer’d  as  it  will’d. 

Thus,  if  the  great  orator  is  a voice,  he  is  something  much  more 
than  a voice.  Warmth,  spontaneity,  readiness,  and,  above  all,  a 
most  wonderfully  delicate,  a most  subtle  and  intuitive  sympathy  with 
his  hearers,  form  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  true  orator.  By 
means  of  these  qualities  he  is  able  to  impose  an  instantaneous  and 
fascinating  dominion  on  his  audience.  For  the  time  a thousand 
minds  are  made  to  keep  step  as  it  were  with  the  process  of  thought 
in  one,  a thousand  hearts  beat  in  unison,  one  voice  gives  utterance 
to  the  common  sentiment,  thunders  the  common  invective,  or 
murmurs  the  common  prayer,  while  in  the  multitude  of  gazing  eyes 
and  upturned  faces,  all  the  scale  of  varying  emotions  answer  to  the 
spell.  Such  is  the  great  and  enviable  power  of  the  orator  ; a power, 
however,  very  limited  in  extent,  and  evanescent  in  duration.  Those 
within  hearing  of  the  voice,  sonorous  and  clear  though  it  may  be, 
are  after  all  but  a handful,  and  to  others  and  afterwards  the  speech 
with  all  its  stirring  appeals  or  pathetic  passages  is  but  as  a tale  that 
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is  told.  Writers,  therefore,  when  tempted  to  envy  the  immediate 
and  almost  intoxicating  triumph  of  the  orator,  have  a solid  ground 
of  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  their  work,  if  less  brilliant,  is  more 
lasting.  Few,  if  any,  writings  can  possess  the  freshness  and  vigour 
of  the  orator’s  best  and  happiest  efforts  ; but  the  written  words  are 
for  all  time  and  everyone,  the  spoken  words  only  for  the  moment 
and  the  few. 

The  great  orator  enjoys  a present  success  and  leaves  a name ; the 
great  writer  never  dies.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Chatham  and 
Pitt,  and  a hundred  orators  besides,  we  have  all  heard  of ; but 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes,  Walter  Scott  and  Byron,  and  how  many 
more  in  the  mighty  roll  of  princes  of  the  pen,  we  know  familiarly; 
we  have  communed  with  them  at  their  best,  their  noble  thoughts  and 
tender  sentiments  have  continued  the  influence  of  their  minds  and 
souls,  and  helped  to  form  our  own. 

It  is  the  thought  of  this  unseen  audience,  this  vast  throng  of 
unknown  yet  familiar  friends  that  are  to  be,  which  supports  the 
writer  and  encourages  him  in  the  laborious  and  ungenial  task  of 
reducing  to  written  characters,  on  the  blank  irresponsive  paper,  those 
ideas  and  reflections  which  vould  flow  so  easily  and  freely  from  the 
lips  of  the  speaker  to  the  ears  of  appreciative  listeners.  The 
writer  in  the  silence  of  his  study  lacks  these  prime  incentives  to 
exertion  : the  flattering  attention  and  generous  applause  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  would  die  out,  and  his  words 
become  cold,  his  sentences  feeble  and  nerveless,  were  he  not  more 
or  less  distinctly  conscious  of  the  reality  and  the  number  of  the 
hearts  and  brains  he  is  addressing.  They  are  around  him,  and  in 
the  future  : many  are  those  whom  he  has  never  seen  and  of  whom  he 
knows  nothing  ; many  possibly  are  those  whom  he  can  never  see  in 
this  world,  for  when  their  eyes  shall  scan  the  words  and  their  minds 
judge  the  work,  the  writer’s  eye  shall  have  long  been  closed  and  his 
band  shall  have  been  consumed.  Yet  is  their  influence  potent  and 
prevailing,  it  fires  the  imagination,  gives  terseness  and  point  to  the 
style,  and  does  much  towards  obliterating  the  important  and  in- 
evitable distinction  which  must  ever  obtain  between  writers  and 
speakers. 


H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
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THE  BIRTH  AND  GROWTH  OE 
THE  BROAD  GAUGE} 


HE  histories  of  the  origin,  construction,  and  extension  of  our 


i English  railways,  though  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  them 
recorded,  do  not  differ  materially  one  from  another,  and  present 
but  little  interest  to  the  general  reader.  To  this,  indeed,  one  or, 
perhaps,  two  exceptions  may  be  allowed  : that  of  the  first  pas- 
senger railway  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  constructed  by  George 
Stephenson,  who,  like  Brindley,  was  self-taught  ; and  that  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  from  the  struggles  attendant  upon  its  birth 
down  to  the  completion  of  its  trunk  line  westwards.  This  division  of 
its  history,  which  forms  the  main  part  of  Mr.  Sekon’s  book,  contains 
ample  materials,  collected  with  praiseworthy  industry,  and  in  them- 
selves full  of  interest.  Unfortunately  this  part  of  the  volume  is 
ill-arranged,  confused  in  its  statements,  and  wanting  in  those  quali- 
ties that  give  life  to  a narrative.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  the  incidents  of  the  railway  are  of  a very  original  character, 
and  its  engineer  was  one  of  the  few  men  of  genius  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  one  to  whom  is  directly  due  the  admitted  superiority  of 
English  railways  in  speed,  safety,  and  comfort,  qualities  for  which  the 
Great  Western  was  long  pre-eminent. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Sekon  has  done  but  scant 
justice  to  that  other  and  early  history  of  the  Great  Western  to 
v/hich  he  makes  allusion.  It  is  true  that  it  is  costly,  of  incon- 
venient dimensions,  and  but  little  known  ; and  so  far  out  of  date, 
that  it  was  written  when  the  line  was  only  completed  to  Bristol.  But 
it  was  projected  at  a great  expense,  and  in  a very  spirited  manner, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Cheffins,  then  a welLknown  lithographer,  and  was 
the  production  of  one  of  the  engineers  employed  on  the  construction 
of  the  line,  who  added  to  the  body  of  the  work  a sketch  of  the 
geology  of  the  country  traversed  by  it,  and  archaeological  notes  upon  its 
adjacent  parish  churches.  By  him  also  were  selected  the  subjects  of  the 
* A History  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  By  G.  A.  Sekon  : London  1895. 
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numerous  illustrations,  so  well  executed  by  Mr.  Bourne,  whose  name 
alone,  but  at  the  request  of  the  author,  appears  upon  the  title-page. 

It  is  now  near  upon  three-quarters  of  a century  since  the  first 
passenger  railway,  that  between  Liverpool  and  INIanchester,  was 
established  in  England,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  one  of  the  crowd 
assembled  at  its  opening  was  more  surprised  than  the  Directors  of 
the  line  at  the  speed  put  forth  by  the  engine  that  was  then  de- 
spatched in  quest  of  surgical  aid  for  Mr.  Huskisson.  A few 
months  previously,  upon  the  near  completion  of  the  works,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to  decide  upon  the  power  to 
be  employed,  and  with  that  view  they  called  upon  two  of  the 
most  ‘eminent  civil  engineers  of  that  day  for  a report.  Their 
choice,  they  were  of  opinion,  lay  between  horse-power,  the  use  of 
stationary  engines,  and  the  locomotive,  and  they  assumed  that  the 
speed  attainable  would  be  about  ten  miles  an  hour.  This  led  to  a 
competition  between  the  makers  of  locomotive  engines,  at  which 
George  Stephenson,  who  had  constructed  the  railway,  produced  his 
celebrated  “ Rocket  ” engine,  of  which  the  tubular  boiler,  prodigiously 
increasing  the  steam  producing  power,  altered  completely  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  and  supplemented,  as  it  was  shortly  after- 
wards, by  the  discharge  of  the  liberated  steam  into  the  chimney, 
rendered  possible  almost  any  rate  of  speed.  Up  to  that  time  ten 
miles  an  hour  was  very  nearly  the  maximum  rate  of  speed  maintained 
by  the  express  coaches  upon  the  best  lines  of  road  ; but  this  perform- 
ance, unequalled  in  other  countries,  and  justly  regarded  with  pride, 
was  inferior  to  the  speed  of  a man  on  horseback,  such,  for  example, 
as  two  centuries  before  had  conveyed  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Huskisson’s 
tragical  death  at  the  opening  of  the  line,  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  created  a very  great  sensation  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  coupled  with  that  event  was  mentioned  the  speed  attained 
upon  the  railway,  a speed  uncontemplated  even  by  those  most  con- 
versant with  the  power  of  machinery.  Railways,  hitherto  regarded 
with  doubt  and  distrust,  were  shown  to  be  more  than  possible ; 
men  learned  that  the  Serbonian  bog  of  Chatmoss,  long  pronounced 
impracticable,  had  been  crossed  in  safety,  and  were  reminded  that 
Brindley  and  Bridgewater,  and  the  engineers  of  the  Stroudwater  and 
Gravesend  canals,  had  shown  that  hills,  however  broad  and  however 
high,  could  be  perforated  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  that  even  a 
long  tunnel,  when  completed,  could  be  traversed  without  danger. 

Turnpike  trusts  and  canal  companies,  at  that  time  regarded  as, 
after  land,  the  safest  investments,  had  already  led  the  way  to  the 
raising  of  capital  by  combination,  and  companies  were  at  once  pro- 
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posed  to  connect  by  rail  London  with  Birmingham,  Southampton 
and  Blackwall ; and  Birmingham  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
Capital  exceeding  eighty-eight  millions,  an  amount  hitherto  unheard 
of,  was  rapidly  subscribed.  In  1836  railways  formed  one-sixth  of 
the  business  of  Parliament,  and  the  Legislature  was  inundated  with 
Bills,  for  the  consideration  of  which  the  then  committee-rooms 
were  quite  insufficient.  The  overflow  was  directed  into  hired  pre- 
mises, chiefly  in  Great'  George  Street,  which  became  peopled  with 
engineers,  surveyors,  attorneys,  and  Parliamentary  agents,  attended 
by  clouds  of  witnesses  in  the  interest  of  promoters  and  opposers, 
some  honestly  believing  that  railways  would  render  hunting  and 
game  preserving  impossible,  and  demoralise  schools  and  other 
places  of  education  ; and  others,  not  a few,  inventing  or  exaggerating 
objections  with  a view  to  being  bribed  or  bought  off.  A certain 
‘‘  band  ” of  members  of  the  Commons  are  said  to  have  taken  a 
retainer  o(  daily  while  in  committee,  which  for  safety  they  in- 
sisted on  being  paid  in  gold  ; while  others,  landowners,  higher  socially, 
but  scarcely  more  honest,  trucked  their  parliamentary  influence 
against  exaggerated  payments  for  the  injury  to  residential  property.^ 

* Of  this  a curious  instance  occurred  upon  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Great 
Western,  The  line  proposed  ran  across  the  property  of  a well-known  member  of 
Parliament,  a subordinate  member  of  the  Government,  who  was  also  upon  the 
Commons  committee  to  which  the  Bill  was  referred.  The  line  was  to  run  within  a. 
quarter  of  a mile  or  so  of  his  house,  and  cut  off  a small  portion  of  the  property. 
The  owner  insisted,  under  the  guise  of  severance,  on  a compensation  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  injury,  and  the  Directors,  rather  than  lose  their  Bill,  consented 
to  the  extortion.  In  the  next  year,  their  Act  having  been  obtained,  the  Directors 
substituted  a tunnel  for  the  cutting,  and  refused  the  money  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  now  no  severance.  The  landowner  charged  the  company  with  a 
breach  of  faith,  and  having  to  meet  the  secretary  and  the  engineer,  requested  the 
presence  of  an  acquaintance,  who  happened  also  to  have  been  present  when  the 
agreement  was  settled.  “Now  I ask  you,”  said  he,  “ as  an  honest  man,  what 
was  the  consideration  for  which  the  money  was  to  be  paid  ? ” To  this  there 
could  be  but  one  answer.  “As  a bribe  to  get  rid  of  your  influence  in  the  com- 
mittee.” “There,  gentlemen,”  said  the  member,  “you  see  that  whatever,  for 
form’s  sake,  may  have  been  said  of  severance,  the  real  consideration  was  my 
personal  influence.”  And  the  open  shamelessness  of  the  member  carried  the  day. 
On  another  occasion,  in  a committee  of  the  Lords,  when  the  division  was 
expected  to  be  close,  and  was  vital  to  the  Bill,  the  secretary,  having  felt  his  way, 
offered  a ;i^5o  note  to  a notoriously  impecunious  Baron,  of  a title  now  extinct.  “I 
am  sorry,”  said  my  lord,  “that  I cannot  meet  your  wishes,  but  I am  engaged 
on  the  ‘ other  side.’”  It  was  said  by  a high  official  of  the  Great  Western,  that 
there  were  but  two  great  landowners  on  that  line.  Lord  Holland  and  Lord 
Lansdown,  who  did  not  use  their  parliamentary  position  to  force  favourable  terms 
from  the  company.  There  still  remains,  near  Maidenhead,  a plot  of  land  which 
was  fenced  in,  laid  out,  planted  and  adorned  with  a small  lake,  to  obtain  t 
neutrality  in  Parliament  of  a noble  landowmer. 
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In  those  days  Bristol,  once  the  commercial  Queen  of  the  West, 
whose  merchant  venturers  boasted  themselves  “ indociles  pauperiem 
pati,”  rested  upon  her  acquired  wealth  and  ancient  prosperity,  and 
had  made  no,  or  but  insufficient,  struggles  to  contend  with  Liverpool 
and  her  other  northern  rivals.  Her  docks  were  old  and  insufficient 
even  for  her  reduced  trade,  and  lay  some  miles  up  a river  which, 
unlike  the  Mersey,  the  Tyne,  or  the  Humber,  was  navigable  only 
towards  high  tide,  and  her  citizens  did  not  as  yet  display  anything  of 
that  active  commercial  spirit  which  her  rivals  were  importing  into 
their  rising  trade  with  America.  Threatened  by  the  abolitionists 
with  the  loss  of  her  West  Indian  trade,  and  Tory  to  the  backbone, 
her  great  merchants  and  bankers  viewed  with  suspicion  the  pro- 
moters of  railways,  most  of  whom  were  politically  reformers  and 
ecclesiastically  Dissenters,  with  more  or  less  of  Radical  tendencies. 
Still  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of  action  was  obvious  to  all,  and 
Bristol  was  constrained  to  follow  suit,  though  at  first  in  a half-hearted 
manner,  and  it  was  not  until  1833,  three  years  after  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  that  a company  was  formed 
for  the  construction  of  a Great  Western  Railway,  which,  however, 
at  first,  took  the  form  of  lines  from  Bristdl  to  Bath,  and  from  London 
to  Reading,  the  capital  necessary  for  the  whole  line  not  being  at  once 
forthcoming. 

The  company  being  so  far  formed,  the  next  step  was  to  select  the 
line  of  country,  and  to  prepare  surveys  and  ascertain  the  levels,  and 
therefore  to  appoint  an  engineer.  The  profession  of  a civil  engineer 
was  then  almost  a new  one  in  England,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Smeaton,  the  builder  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and 
the  business  of  his  successors  was  mostly  confined  to  canals,  docks, 
and  harbours,  and,  as  with  Telford,  to  roads  and  bridges.  Rennie, 
the  engineer-architect  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  had  recently  died.  The 
engineers  in  the  field  for  the  projected  lines  of  railway  were  chiefly 
the  two  Stephensons  and  Locke.  Brunei,  though  very  young,  and 
■chiefly  known  as  the  son  of  his  father,  had  created  a local  interest 
by  his  reports  on  the  Bristol  Docks,  and  by  his  design  for  the  Clifton 
Suspension  Bridge,  selected  in  preference  to  one  even  by  Telford. 
He  was  in  consequence  appointed,  and  speedily  won  the  confidence 
of  the  Directors  by  the  ability  shown  in  his  preliminary  reports,  and 
at  his  frequent  interviews  with  the  Boards  in  London  and  at  Bristol. 
In  the  laying  out  of  the  line,  in  its  construction,  and  in  his  plans  for 
its  working,  he  so  completely  identified  himself  with  the  undertaking 
that,  what  is  the  case  with  no  other  line,  the  history  of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  is,  of  necessity,  the  history  also  of  its  engineer. 
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Isambard  Brunei  was  of  French  extraction,  but  had  gained  his 
experience  in  the  school  of  his  father  during  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel.  His  father,  once  an  officer  in  the  French  marine, 
was  driven  out  of  his  country  by  the  terrorists,  and  after  a short 
experience  at  New  York,  migrated  to  England,  where  he  devised  the 
block  and  other  ingenious  machinery,  and  finally  took  in  hand,  in 
the  face  of  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  the  construction  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel.  There,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  began  his  mili- 
tary career  by  studying  the  qualifications  of  the  private  soldier, 
Isambard  Brunei  learned  the  trade  of  the  bricklayer,  stonemason, 
carpenter,  and  worker  in  iron,  and  became  familiar  by  practice  with 
the  detail  of  each.  The  elder  Brunei  having  the  aid  of  his  son,  con- 
ducted extensive  experiments  on  the  strength  of  materials,  the  cohe- 
sive force  of  cements,  the  condensation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a 
variety  of  other  subjects,  and  in  the  “ Fact  Book  ” at  Rotherhithe 
were  recorded  the  particulars  of  each.  In  it  was  set  down  the  cost, 
weight,  strength  of  resistance,  and  other  qualities  of  every  kind  of 
material  used  by  engineers,  besides  an  immense  number  of  facts 
relating  to  experiments  with  steam,  wind,  water,  and  other  motive 
powers  connected  with  the  working  of  machinery — knowledge  of  a 
character  most  useful  to  an  engineer.  Brunei  also  became,  like  his 
father,  a finished  draughtsman,  and  while  a student  at  the  college  of 
Henri  IV.  gained  a knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  great  French 
engineers,  a command  of  figures,  and  a readiness  in  calculations  not 
common  with  Englishmen,  and  which  gave  him  an  enormous 
advantage  when  defending  his  estimates  before  a parliamentary 
committee. 

Although  his  immediate  instructions  were  confined  to  the  frag- 
mentary lines,  he  regarded  these  as  parts  of  a future  whole,  and  laid 
out  his  survey  and  made  his  arrangements  accordingly. 

The  country  between  London  and  Bristol,  though  undulatory, 
and  traversed  by  two  formidable  ridges  derived  from,  or  at  least  con- 
nected with,  the  Chilterns  and  the  Cotswolds,  was  not  unfavourable 
for  the  proposed  railway.  Up  to  Reading  the  line  took  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  crossing  that  river  at  Maidenhead.  From  Reading  to 
Bath  are  two  practicable  routes  : one  up  the  vale  of  the  Rennet,  by 
Newbury  to  Trowbridge,  and  thence  by  the  valley  of  the  Avon  to 
Bath  ; the  other,  the  northern  line,  takes  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  so  up  the  gorge  in  the  chalk  ridge  to  Basildon,  where 
it  crosses  and  shortly  afterwards  recrosses  that  river,  and  ascends 
the  vale  of  White  Horse  at  the  foot  of  the  Berkshire  Downs  to 
Wootton  Bassett  and  Chippenham,  whence,  crossing  the  Avon,  it 
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reaches  Corsham,  where  the  high  ground  intervenes  between  that 
place  and  Box,  near  to  which  it  again  falls  into  the  Avon  and  so 
reaches  Bath.  The  cleft  in  the  lower  chalk  at  Basildon  gave  the 
Great  Western  a great  advantage  in  point  of  levels  over  the  lines 
running  north  from  London.  By  it  the  Thames  reaches  the  sea  by 
Reading  and  London,  instead  of  taking  the  more  natural  course 
north  of  the  Chilterns  across  Cambridgeshire.  The  cleft  was  much 
studied  by  Buckland  and  his  brother  geologists,  who,  however,  were 
unable  satisfactorily  to  account  for  its  origin. 

Of  these  lines  the  first  avoids  the  Box  Tunnel,  but  the  gradients 
are  unfavourable  ; of  the  second,  the  gradients  generally  are  excellent, 
but  their  excellence  was  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  two  inclined 
planes  at  Wootton  Bassett  and  Box,  upon  which  assistant  power 
would  be  required.  Another  advantage  of  this  line  was  that  it 
afforded  access  to  Oxford  and  Cheltenham  by  Gloucester,  whence 
was  an  opening  into  South  Wales,  which  even  then  began  to  be  talked 
of.  The  country  between  Bath  and  Bristol  is  partially  occupied  by 
the  rocks  of  the  Bristol  coal-field  ; but  there  was  a practicable  passage 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  requiring,  indeed,  several  tunnels, 
though  for  short  distances  only.  The  northern  line  was  that 
selected. 

The  Bill  cnme  before  the  Commons  and  was  referred  to  a 
committee  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  met  with  a formidable  opposi- 
tion, delaying  it  there  for  the  almost  unprecedented  period  of  fifty- 
seven  days.  It  only  reached  the  Upper  House  just  before  the  close 
of  the  session,  and  was  lost  upon  the  second  reading,  in  great 
measure  probably  because  the  scheme  was  imperfect,  and  many, 
even  of  its  supporters,  thought  it  better  that  it  should  be  forced 
to  reappear  in  a more  complete  form.  But  the  proceedings  in 
•committee  had  attracted  great  attention,  and  the  skill  and  conduct 
of  the  promoters  gained  general  praise.  Charles  Saunders,  the 
secretary,  was  a man  of  high  character  and  great  diplomatic  ability, 
and  had,  what  was  scarcely  less  valuable,  a most  courteous  manner. 
John  Talbot,  the  junior  counsel,  was  peculiarly  well  skilled  in  the 
tactics  of  parliamentary  committees,  and  was  the  son  of  a peer,  in 
those  days  a not  unimportant  advantage  before  a committee  of  the 
Upper  House.  Also  St.  George  Burke,  the  parliamentary  agent, 
stood  most  deservedly  in  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  But  the 
chief  distinction  was  achieved  by  Brunei.  Day  after  day  he  was 
assailed  on  all  quarters,  and  cross-examined  on  the  minute  details  of 
the  line,  and  on  every  point  he  gained  a complete  victory.  He 
entered  the  committee-room  for  the  first  time  an  unknown  man  ; he 
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left  it  with  a great  reputation  for  skill,  accuracy  in  detail,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bill  in  committee,  and  the  evidence  brought 
forward  of  its  prospects  of  traffic,  were  much  appreciated  in  the 
western  counties,  and  the  necessary  capital  for  the  completed  line 
was  speedily  subscribed,  and  a Bill  to  that  effect  laid  before 
Parliament  early  in  1835.  There  was,  however,  a very  powerful 
opposition,  especially  in  the  Lords,  and  the  front  to  be  defended  was 
necessarily  much  extended.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  several 
broad-acred  peers,  were  active  opponents ; even  peeresses  con- 
descended to  use  their  social  influence.  Oxford  and  Eton  led  an 
attack  on  moral  grounds,  and  the  Provost  went  so  far  as  to  canvass 
the  old  Etonians  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Much  was 
made  of  the  Box  Tunnel,  which  was  declared  to  be  impracticable,  and 
if  made,  medical  men  were  found  to  declare  that  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere would  severely  affect  the  respiration  of  the  passengers.  Dr. 
Lardner  was  engaged  to  prove  that  the  machinery  proposed  for  the 
inclined  planes  would  not  work,  and  employed  the  differential 
calculus  to  show  that  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  would  be  fatal 
to  such  speeds  as  were  contemplated  by  Brunei.  Many  of  the 
objections  raised  are  now  known  to  be  absurd,  but  in  those  days 
they  had  great  weight.  The  committee  sat  for  forty  days,  during  a 
great  part  of  which  Brunei  was  under  cross-examination.  His 
answers  to  the  attacks  were  much  admired,  and  the  committee-room 
was  crowded.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  traversed,  and  of  the 
way  in  which  the  railway  would  affect  roads,  rivers,  canals,  parks,  and 
private  residences  was  marvellously  accurate,  and  he  answered  and 
overthrew  Lardner  upon  the  questions  of  mechanism  with  a skill  and 
readiness  that  caused  the  Doctor  to  appear,  not  for  the  first  time, 
very  much  as  a charlatan.  He  more  than  sustained  the  reputation 
he  had  won  in  the  previous  year,  and  more  than  justified  the  respect 
with  which  he  began  to  be  regarded  by  George  Stephenson  and  his 
professional  brethren,  almost  all  much  his  seniors. 

The  line,  as  finally  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  was,  indeed,  a 
marvel  of  engineering  skill,  and  contrasted  favourably  with  all  the 
others  then  under  construction.  It  contained  no  objectionable  curves, 
and  but  one  summit  level,  and  of  its  119J  miles  the  gradients  of 
above  sixty-seven  did  not  exceed  four  feet  in  the  mile,  of  forty-eight 
were  not  above  eight  feet,  and  the  two  inclined  planes,  upon  which  it 
was  proposed  to  employ  assistant  power,  were  together  but  four  miles 
in  length.  Between  London  and  Bath  there  was  but  one  tunnel, 
that  of  Box,  through  the  oolite  rock,  i|  mile  in  length,  and  those  on 
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the  twelve  miles  between  Bath  and  Bristol  were  of  short  lengths  and 
all  in  rock.  A line  of  that  length,  so  favourable  for  the  attainment 
of  high  speeds  with  safety,  does  not  exist ; and  although  the  speeds 
contemplated  by  Brunei  were  still  regarded  by  the  public  with  doubt, 
if  not  with  derision,  those  whose  opinion  was  valuable  had  little 
doubt  of  their  practicability. 

Of  skilled  engineers  there  were  at  that  time  but  very  few;  so 
Brunei  selected  as  his  assistants  men  who  could  scarcely  be  called 
engineers,  but  who  were  young,  active,  and  energetic,  who  would 
obey  orders,  and  he  trusted  to  his  own  intense  activity  and  adminis- 
trative power  to  direct  them  in  their  several  paths  until,  which  soon 
happened,  they  acquired  experience  for  themselves.  The  Box  Tunnel 
was  entrusted  to,  and  well  executed  by,  a retired  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  The  drawings  of  every  earthwork,  bridge,  viaduct,  or  culvert 
were  worked  out  from  Brunei’s  own  sketch-book,  in  his  own  office, 
and  thence  delivered  to  his  assistants.  The  specifications  for 
contract  work  were  drawn  up  entirely  by  himself  alone,  and  when 
accepted  he  took  great  pains  to  explain  to  each  contractor  what  he 
expected,  and  how  it  was  to  be  obtained.  He  said,  and  justly,  that 
as  he  bore  the  whole  responsibility  he  alone  should  design  the  works  ; 
but  the  consequence  was  that  though  he  trained  several  excellent 
assistants,  few  of  them  ever  rose  to  be  engineers-in-chief,  or  executed 
any  great  or  independent  work.  His  designs  were  always  original, 
and  very  unlike  those  of  any  other  engineer,  which  at  the  time, 
as  may  still  be  seen  upon  the  older  railways,  were  of  a very  com- 
monplace character.  His  arches  were  elliptical,  so  as  to  afford 
more  lateral  head  room,  and  to  present  a good  appearance  architec- 
turally, in  which,  as  in  his  general  taste  and  knowledge,  as  in  some 
other  points,  he  much  resembled  Wren.  His  larger  bridges  betrayed 
his  familiarity  with  those  executed  in  France  in  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  most  of  which  are  models  of  geometrical  skill 
and  architectural  taste,  in  which  latter  quality  Telford,  the  great 
bridge-builder  of  his  day,  was  wholly  deficient.  Brunei’s  designs  were 
also  remarkable  for  economy  of  material,  and  this,  no  less  than  the 
flatness  of  his  arches,  required  great  care  in  their  execution.  Now  the 
class  of  men  who  at  that  time  took  the  great  railway  contracts,  being 
mere  house-builders,  regarded  a flat  arch  as  a beam  of  brick,  the 
stability  of  which  depended  upon  the  cohesion  of  the  cement,  whereas 
Brunei’s  arches  rested  on  geometrical  principles,  the  only  use  of  the 
mortar  being  to  prevent  the  bricks  from  slipping.  The  ordinary 
bricklayer  being,  like  his  employer,  entirely  without  science,  laid  his 
joints  thick  to  save  trouble,  and  prepared  for  a considerable  settle 
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ment,  for  which  with  a flat  arch  there  was  scarcely  any  allowance,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  when  the  supports  or  centerings  were 
eased  the  joints  were  squeezed,  and  the  arch  gave  way ; and  it  was 
not  till  this  had  happened  several  times  that  the  overlookers  learned 
to  insist  upon  a thin  joint.  A curious  example  of  the  old  prejudices 
occurred  in  the  construction  of  the  Maidenhead  river  bridge.  This 
was  a bridge  of  two  arches,  elliptical,  130  feet  span,  with  a rise  of 
only  twenty-four  feet,  but  with  excellent  abutments  and  foundations. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  a Windsor  house-builder,  who,  when  he 
discovered  that  the  arches  were  of  a greater  span  and  flatter  than  had 
hitherto  been  executed  in  brick,  asked  to  be  let  off  his  contract,  on 
the  plea  that  the  design  was  impracticable.  He  employed  Chadwick, 
a great  contractor  of  that  day,  to  support  his  request.  Chadwick  saw  the 
engineer,  to  whom  he  stated  his  opinion  that  the  bricks  would  be 
crushed  under  the  pressure.  Brunei  proved  to  him  that  the  pressure 
was  far  less  than  that  borne  by  the  bricks  at  the  base  of  the  well- 
known  wall  of  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  satisfied  him  so  completely  of 
the  practicability  of  the  design  that  Chadwick  himself  took  the 
contract  and  built  the  bridge.  Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  turning 
the  first  arch  he  became  frightened,  fell  back  upon  the  beam  theory, 
and  got  permission,  at  his  own  risk,  to  continue  the  work  in  Roman 
cement,  which  sets  and  dries  rapidly.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  the  outer  skin  of  the  work  set  while  the  interior  remained  moist, 
so  that  when  the  supports  came  to  be  eased  the  weight  fell  upon  the 
skin  alone,  and  part  of  the  arch  gave  way  and  had  to  be  rebuilt. 
The  contractor,  however,  wiser  grown,  when  he  arrived  at  the  second 
arch,  laid  aside  his  beam  theory  and  turned  it  in  mortar  only,  with 
very  thin  joints  as  originally  intended,  and  with  complete  success. 
Of  another  great  work,  the  Wharncliffe  Viaduct,  with  eight  main 
arches  of  spans  of  seventy  feet,  and  a rise  of  seventeen  feet  six  inches, 
failure  was  confidently  predicted.  When  the  arch  rings  were  turned 
and,  as  usual,  the  centering  eased  before  the  spandrel  walls  were 
built,  the  arches  certainly  had  a very  frail  appearance.  One  morning, 
going  down  early  with  a friend  who  relates  the  anecdote,  Brunei, 
looking  at  the  structure  in  its  imperfect  state,  said,  “ I can  scarcely 
persuade  myself  that  the  arches  are  safe,  but  I know  it  is  all  right.” 
But  at  that  time  there  was  probably  no  engineer  in,  England  who 
would  have  ventured  so  finely  balanced  a structure. 

The  Chippenham  Viaduct,  a very  heavy  piece  of  brickwork,  for 
which  the  bricks  were  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  afforded  a good 
instance  of  Brunei’s  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession.  The 
Directors  wished  to  let  the  work  to  a builder  and  brick-maker  of 
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high  character,  who,  however,  thought  the  contract  sum  too  low. 
Hoping  to  gain  an  augmentation  he  waited  upon  the  engineer. 
Brunei  sat  down  with  pen  and  paper,  went  through  the  necessary- 
details,  and  showed  how,  by  adopting  such  and  such  methods,  the 
bricks  could  be  made  and  the  work  executed  well  within  the  con- 
tract sum.  The  contractor,  an  intelligent  man,  who  understood  his 
business,  gave  way.  “ I see,  sir,”  said  he,  with  some  astonishment, 
“ that  you  have  been  in  the  brick  trade,  and  in  a large  way,  too.” 
He  executed  the  contract,  and  made  money  by  it.  And  so  with  the 
stonemasons,  carpenters,  and  workers  in  iron,  Brunei  gained  the 
confidence  of  all,  and  assistants  and  workmen  cheerfully  obeyed  his 
orders  as  troops  obey  a victorious  general. 

While  the  works  of  the  railway  were  in  progress,  Brunei  spent 
much  time  with  the  makers  of  machinery  and  locomotive  engines, 
especially  with  Joshua  Field,  the  head  of  Maudslay’s  works  ; and  he 
frequently  visited  the  locomotive  engine  works  at  Bolton,  Warrington, 
and  Manchester,  and  elsewhere  in  the  North  of  England,  and  dis- 
cussed with  their  managing  partners  the  details  of  the  engines  upon 
which  they  were  employed.  Although  great  in  brickwork  and 
masonry,  and  especially  skilful  in  the  framing  of  structures  in 
timber,  Brunei’s  chief  strength,  derived  from  his  father,  lay  in  the 
fertility  of  his  invention  as  applied  to  machinery,  and  much  in- 
genuity was  expended  upon  the  details  of  the  proposed  locomotives — 
their  steam  producing  pow’er,  the  area  of  their  cylinders  and  steam 
passages,  the  diameter  of  their  driving  wheels,  and  the  means  of 
securing  the  requisite  speed  without  an  undesirable  velocity  of  the 
motive  parts.  Brunei’s  suggestions  were  of  an  original  character, 
and  were  more  or  less  acted  upon,  but  he  was  always  careful  not  to 
dictate  to  or  override  the  practical  men  upon  whom,  as  manufacturers, 
the  responsibility  entirely  rested. 

The  original  Railway  Act  did  not  provide  an  independent  entry 
into  London.  Several  lines  of  approach  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  engineer  : one  taking  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  a 
terminus  at  Vauxhall;  another,  it  Avas  said  a great  favourite  with 
him,  took  the  left  bank,  and  ended  in  or  near  Sloane  Square.  This, 
however,  would  have  been  opposed  by  the  trustees  of  the  Cadogan 
estate,  whose  parliamentary  influence  was  considerable.  The  line 
actually  sanctioned  passed  by  Acton  and  Ealing  to  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  and  thence  united  with  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way, sharing  its  terminus  at  Euston  Square.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  introduced  to  escape  opposition,  and  was  not^really  intended  to 
be  acted  upon,  for,  when  the  Act  was  obtained,  the  junction  was 
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given  up,  and  the  land  procured  by  private  purchase  for  an  indepen- 
dent entry  into  London,  with  a terminus  at  Paddington.  The  land 
had,  from  a very  remote  period,  belonged  to  the  See  of  London,  but 
was  let,  as  was  the  custom  with  Church  property,  on  very  long 
leases,  and  sublet  almost  to  infinity.  It  was  an  expensive  and 
troublesome  purchase,  seeing  that  the  property  was  largely  infested 
with  very  inferior  cottages  chiefly  inhabited  by  low  Irish,  who  had 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  means  of  eleemosynary  compensations.  Not 
having  been  purchased  under  parliamentary  powers,  the  work  of  the 
terminus,  much  of  which  was  brickwork  and  earthwork  of  a heavy 
character,  could  not  safely  be  made  the  subject  of  a single  contract, 
and  was  executed  either  by  small  contracts  or  directly  by  the  com- 
pany, and  formed  a valuable  school  for  a number  of  assistants  and 
sub-assistants,  afterwards  employed  on  other  parts  of  the  line.  The 
difficulties  connected  with  the  works  at  Paddington  were  not  wholly 
of  an  engineering  character,  and  curiously  illustrate  the  various  in- 
terests that  have  to  be  counted  with  when  breaking  up  the  ground  in 
or  near  London.  The  gas  and  water  companies  objected  to  the  dis- 
placement of  their  pipes ; the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company 
insisted  upon  a retaining  wall  for  the  support  of  their  canal,  and  had 
a good  deal  to  say  before  they  would  allow  it  to  be  bridged  ; the 
Harrow  Road  turnpike  trustees  made  difficulties  about  the  diversion 
of  their  road  over 'a  heavy  embankment ; the  parish  vestry  insisted 
upon  a proper  culvert  being  laid  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Hamp- 
stead brook,  liable  occasionally  to  be  flooded ; and,  finally,  the  Bishop 
of  London’s  architect  had  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  breadth  and  level 
of  certain  bridges  and  viaducts  by  which  the  roads  of  the  district 
were  to  be  carried  across  the  railway.  Most  of  these  companies  and 
interests  were  guarded  by  local  Acts,  and  disposed  to  regard  the 
intruder  as  an  enemy.  It  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  firmness, 
liberality,  and  a good  deal  of  diplomatic  skill,  that  these  jarring  and 
adverse  interests  were  conciliated,  and  the  works  allowed  to  proceed. 
An  Act  confirming  the  extension  to  Paddington  and  the  purchase  of 
the  site  of  the  terminus  was  obtained  in  1836. 

As  the  works  of  construction  approached  completion,  it  became 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  permanent  way.  On  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line  the  rails  were  supported  upon  heavy  blocks  of  stone 
placed  three  feet  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  upon  each  was 
spiked  a cast-iron  crutch  or  chair,  in  which  the  rail  rested,  and  was 
there  held  tight  by  a wedge  of  oak.  Where  the  line  crossed  the 
Moss  the  blocks  were  replaced  by  cross-sleepers  of  larch,  to  which 
the  chairs  were  spiked,  and  it  was  found  that  upon  the  part  so  laid 
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the  travelling  was  far  easier  and  the  cost  of  repairs  less.  Upon  the 
Bolton  and  Manchester  line  the  rails  were  supported  continuously 
upon  longitudinal  blocks  of  stone,  in  which  a shallow  channel  was 
cut  for  the  rail,  held  there  in  place  by  iron  holdfasts.  This  mode  of 
construction  was  found  to  be  far  too  rigid  ; the  harsh  rattle  was 
exceedingly  unpleasant,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  both  the  way  and 
the  carriages  were  excessive.  Brunei  saw  the  advantage  of  the 
continuous  over  the  interrupted  bearing,  and  to  secure  this  without 
too  great  rigidity  he  laid  his  rails  upon  longitudinal  balks  of  timber. 
The  rails  were  much  lighter  than  those  used  by  Stephenson,  and 
were  rolled  with  a broad  base  and  laid  upon  a strip  of  felt.  They 
were  also  laid  with  a slight  inclination  inwards,  tending  to  keep  the 
flange  of  the  wheels  within  the  track.  In  addition  to  this,  long 
beech  piles  were  driven  in  the  central  line  of  the  way,  fifteen  feet 
apart,  and  into  the  head  of  each  was  notched  a cross-piece  or  transom 
of  timber,  passed  under  and  bolted*  to  the  longitudinal.  It  was 
supposed,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  piles  were  intended  to  support 
the  longitudinals  ; but  the  reverse  was  the  case.  They  were  intended 
to  prevent  the  timbers  from  rising  when  the  ballast  was  forcibly 
packed  beneath  them,  so  that  between  the  downward  tie  of  the  pile 
and  the  upward  force  of  the  packing  the  longitudinal  timbers,  and 
with  them  the  rails,  might  be  held  in  a firm,  but  not  too  rigid, 
equilibrium. 

So  anxious  was  Brunei  to  obtain  not  only  a firm,  but  a perfectly 
smooth  .way,  that  he  devised  a sort  of  planing-machine,  in  which 
two  large  grindstones  were  fixed  upon  a low  carriage  and  made  to 
revolve  horizontally  upon  the  face  of  the  rails  as  the  carriage  advanced. 
This,  however,  after  a few  trials,  was  laid  aside  and  is  forgotten  ; but 
it  shows  to  what  perfection  the  engineer  hoped  to  bring  his  permanent 
way.  But  besides  these  novelties  of  detail,  Brunei  introduced  a 
novelty  of  far  greater  importance,  of  which  nothing  had  been  said 
in  committee,  nor  was  it  mentioned  in  the  Act.  This  was  the 
breadth  of  way,  or  the  distance  apart  of  the  rails,  called  technically 
the  “ gauge.” 

The  gauge  of  the  short  lines  of  railway  in  use  at  the  collieries  on 
the  Tyne  and  the  Wear,  worked  by  horse-power  at  speeds  of  three 
or  four  miles  an  hour,  was  4 feet  8 inches,  and  this  had  been  adopted 
by  Stephenson  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  probably 
without  much  forethought,  when  the  rate  of  travelling  was  expected 
to  be  very  moderate.  Brunei  held  that  a breadth  of  road  which 
might  serve  for  a colliery  could  not  be  suitable  for  a passenger  rail- 
way, upon  which  high  speeds  and  great  personal  comfort  was  con- 
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templated.  He,  therefore,  for  the  Great  Western,  proposed  a gauge 
of  seven  feet,  so  as  to  obtain,  at  high  speeds,  greater  steadiness  and 
comfort.  This  also  allowed  greater  and  much-needed  space  for  the 
working  parts  of  the  engine,  the  employment  of  driving-wheels  of 
greater  diameter,  and,  therefore,  the  attainment  of  high  speed  without 
undue  velocity  of  the  steam-pistons  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery. 
Also,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  carriage-wheels  a considerable 
mechanical  advantage  was  gained,  and  by  placing  the  body  of  the 
carriage  between  them  the  centre  of  gravity  was  kept  low,  and  in- 
creased steadiness  and  consequently  safety  were  secured  ; and  these, 
it  was  shown,  did  not  involve  any  very  material  increase  in  the 
breadth  or  cost  of  the  works  of  the  railway.  Against  these  advan- 
tages, which  could  not  be  gainsaid,  was  to  be  set  the  practical 
inconvenience  of  a difference  of  gauge  when  the  several  lines  of 
railway  came  to  be  connected,  which  may  well  have  been  foreseen, 
though  very  few  indeed,  if  any,  at  that  time,  looked  forward  to  the 
general  inosculation  that  now  exists  between  the  most  distant  groups 
of  railways.  The  advocates  of  the  broad  gauge  dwelt  on  the  probable 
isolation  of  the  western  lines,  and  no  doubt  expected  that  its  advan- 
tages would  be  so  great  and  so  obvious  that  the  narrow-gauge  lines 
might  be  expected,  sooner  or  later,  to  give  way,  and,  at  whatever 
expense,  to  adopt  it. 

The  Great  Western  was  opened  to  the  public  as  far  as  Taplow, 
24 J miles,  on  June  4,  1838.  Unfortunately  the  season  had  been 
wet,  and  the  embankments,  formed  of  London  clay,  had  become 
soft.  In  consequence,  the  ballast  gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of 
the  engines,  so  that  the  piles,  instead  of  ties,  became  supports,  and 
the  lines  of  rail  were  thrown  into  undulations,  producing  an  uneven, 
pitching  motion,  entirely  preventing  any  extraordinary  speed.  So 
much  had  been  expected,  and  indeed  promised  in  the  time-tables, 
that  the  disappointment  was  excessive  and  loudly  expressed,  and  the 
occasion  was  made  the  most  of  by  the  opporients  of  the  gauge. 
Brunei  at  once  applied  an  heroic  remedy.  He  cut  off  and  removed 
the  heads  of  the  piles,  allowing  the  longitudinal  timbers  to  settle 
down  to  a uniform  bearing,  and  in  a very  few  days  steadiness  and 
speed  were  restored,  and  the  promise  of  the  time-tables  was  fulfilled. 
What  saved  the  credit  of  the  company  at  that  critical  period  was  the 
“ North  Star,”  a magnificent  engine,  designed  and  built  by  Messrs. 
Stephenson  for  the  Russian  Czarskoe  Seloe  Railway,  with  a six-foot 
gauge,  but  altered  to  suit  the  Great  Western.  With  the  engine  had 
been  sent  up  from  Newcastle  its  driver,  Appleby,  who  shared  in  its 
popularity,  and  was  indeed  a fine  specimen  of  the  north  country- 
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man — tall  and  broad  in  stature,  shrewd  in  the  expression  of  his 
features,  skilful  in  the  management  of  his  engine,  and  not  a little 
pleased  by  the  crowds  who  came  to  see  her  arrival  and  departure. 
A few  days  after  the  opening,  when  the  mischief  was  pretty  nearly 
cured,  the  Directors  made  a trial  trip  to  witness  the  performance  of 
the  engine  to  which  they  owed  so  much,  and  George  and  Robert 
Stephenson  were  invited  to  accompany  them.  Robert  took  his 
place  on  the  footboard  of  the  engine,  beside  the  driver  ; George 
came  late,  and  occupied  himself  with  visiting  the  works  of  the 
terminus,  until  the  return  of  the  train.  When  its  approach  was 
signalled,  as  the  engineer  who  accompanied  him  relates,  he  became 
much  excited,  and  when,  true  to  its  time,  the  train  ran  into  the  station 
with  Robert  upon  the  footboard,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  pride 
and  affection,  and  he  rushed  forwards  to  greet  him.  The  affection  of 
the  old  man  for  his  son,  and  his  confidence  in  him,  were  well  known, 
and  formed  a bright  feature  in  both  their  characters,  for  they  were 
reciprocal.  On  this  occasion  the  speed  reached  was  fifty-seven  miles 
in  the  hour,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Directors  in  their  engineers,  a 
little  shaken  by  the  failure  of  the  piles,  was  fully  re-established.  So 
smooth  and  so  level  was  the  way,  that  a few  days  afterwards  a train 
of  empty  carriages,  exposed  upon  a siding  at  Taplow,  was  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  and  blown  along  the  line  to  Paddington.  On 
another  occasion,  two  carriages  similarly  propelled  were  stopped  at 
Slough,  and  two  others  on  the  Wharncliffe  Viaduct.  As  nobody  was 
injured,  these  windfalls  were  accepted  as  welcome  proofs  of  the 
excellence  of  the  roadway. 

As  the  railway  maintained  its  speed  it  became  popular,  and 
multitudes  took  advantage  of  it  to  visit  Windsor.  A clause  in  the 
Act  prohibited  a station  at  Slough,  so  the  passengers  were  simply 
set  down  by  the  road  side,  and  left  to  make  their  way  in  flys  or 
omnibuses  to  the  town.  The  Eton  authorities,  who  had  dictated 
the  clause,  had  made  no  provision  against  stopping,  and  accusing 
the  company,  absurdly  enough,  of  breach  of  faith,  applied  for  an  in- 
junction in  1838,  but  without  success.  It  was,  however,  some  time 
before  the  public  were  allowed  the  convenience  of  a station,  and  all 
to  keep  the  young  Etonians  out  of  mischief.  Oxford  city  was  more 
successful,  but  even  there  the  station  was  only  tolerated  by  the  Uni- 
versity outside  the  town. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  travellers  from  the  West  could  be  made 
to  understand  the  circumstances  of  the  railway.  The  arrangements 
for  receiving  private  carriages  were  not  at  first  ready,  and  some  of 
those  who  posted  up  wanted  to  attach  their  carriages  to  the  end  of 
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the  train,  ignoring  the  difference  in  the  roads,  and  trusting  against 
the  friction  to  their  patent  axles.  One  man  especially  was  very 
angry,  and  threatened  the  company  with  an  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  the  failure  in  the  piling  was  not  for- 
gotten, and  at  the  next  general  meeting  the  gauge  was  attacked  by 
a formidable  body  of  shareholders,  chiefly  from  Manchester  and 
Bolton.  The  Directors  so  far  gave  way  as  to  request  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Robert  Stephenson  and  Nicholas  Wood  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  state  and  engineering  prospects  of  the  line. 

Walker  and  Stephenson,  personal  friends  of  Brunei,  though 
opposed  to  his  gauge,  declined  the  invidious  task ; Mr.  Wood 
accepted,  and  with  him  was  joined  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  then  an  unknown 
man,  but  the  engineer  to  the  Bolton  Railway.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  paid 
one  or  two  visits  to  the  Great  Western,  and  wrote  an  offhand  and 
rather  supercilious  report,  which,  among  other  things,  condemned 
the  Maidenhead  bridge,  then  in  progress,  as  impracticable.  Mr. 
Wood,  an  eminent  coal-viewer  rather  than  an  engineer,  but  who  had 
written  the  then  standard  book  on  railways,  seemed  to  find  the  task 
rather  beyond  him,  for  he  delegated  it  to  Dr.  Lardrier,  who  had  all  along 
been  engaged  as  an  opponent  to  Brunei.  The  appointment  was  in- 
judicious and  unjust,  but  Brunei  did  not  condescend  to  object  to  it, 
and  the  Doctor  started  on  his  inquiry,  having  carte  blanche  as  to  his 
mode  of  conducting  it,  and  as  to  his  expenses,  which  proved  to  be 
heavy.  The  Directors  appointed  one  of  their  sub-engineers  to  accom- 
pany him,  with  instructions  to  be  present  at  all  his  experiments,  but 
to  suggest  nothing,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  his  operations. 

The  Doctor  selected  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  as  his  line 
of  inquiry,  and  commenced  a course  of  experiments  upon  various 
lines  of  railway,  but  chiefly  on  the  Madeley  incline  on  the  Grand 
Junction.  There  he  discharged  carriages  of  various  weights,  at 
various  rates  of  speed,  in  order  to  arrive  at  their  terminal  velocity. 
His  experiments  were  very  numerous,  very  carefully  conducted,  and 
very  costly,  and  occupied  many  weeks ; and  the  results,  being  complex, 
occupied  the  Doctor  and  his  assistants  a considerable  time  in  their 
reduction,  far  beyond  the  day  fixed  for  the  reception  of  the  reports. 
Mr.  Wood  was  much  irritated  by  the  delay,  for  which  he  was  respon- 
sible to  the  Directors  ; and  great  was  his  dismay,  when  at  last  the 
report  reached  him,  to  find  that  it  dealt  only  with  the  resistance 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  terms  of  mathematical  analysis, 
of  which  he,  not  being  a mathematician,  could  make  no  use.  He 
laid  it  altogether  aside,  and  at  the  last  moment — December,  1838 
— drew  up  a report,  moderately  unfavourable,  but  of  no  great 
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weight.  Brunei’s  answer  to  the  two  reports  was  a very  clear  and 
able  production  ; and  thus  fortified,  the  Directors  summoned  a 
special  meeting  in  London  for  January  2,  1839,  which  was  well 
attended,  and  at  which  they  were  supported  by  Babbage,  Sir  William 
Hawes,  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  and  Russell  Gurney,  who  made  an 
excellent  speech.  There  was  also  some  light  artillery  in  the  field 
on  the  same  side,  of  which  one  rather  amusing  piece  has  survived, 
in  which  the  Great  Western  is  represented  as  a Princess,  whose 
champion  is  the  son  of  that  aged  knight  who  attacked  the  Boar 
of  Roderhaythe,  and  overcame  him  with  shaft  and  shield  ; and  the 
engineers  who  refused  to  do  battle  against  the  Princess  appear  as  Sir 
Robert  de  Birmingham  and  Sir  James  le  Ryder,  and  her  assailants  as 
Sir  Nicholas  del  Bosco,  surnamed  “The  Unready,”  and  John  Heron- 
shaw.  There  is  also  a quiet  hit  at  the  Doctor,  who  was  “ reputed  a 
conjurer,  but  was  not.”  On  a division  the  Directors  polled  7,792 
votes  and  the  opposition  6,145,  giving  a majority  of  1,647  votes. 

Thus  began  the  first  part  of  the  battle  of  the  gauges,  or  rather, 
what  occurred  was  a skirmish  preceding  the  main  battle,  which  did 
not  come  off  till  some  years  later. 

The  fact  was  that  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  the  completed 
portion  of  the  railway  was  in  excellent  order,  the  trains  were  keeping 
good  time,  and  the  works  beyond  Reading  were  in  a forward  state. 
The  gauge  was  judged  by  its  mechanical  advantages  only,  and,  so- 
regarded,  was  undoubtedly  a complete  success.  The  real  objection 
to  it,  that  which  some  years  afterwards  prevailed  against  it,  was  its 
want  of  correspondence  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  railways  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  inconvenience  and  expense  thus 
caused  ; but  this  objection  did  not  then  exist,  and  the  broad  gauge 
was  judged,  not  unfairly,  upon  its  proper  merits  alone. 

In  the  following  July  the  line  was  opened  to  Twyford,  in  1840  to 
Reading,  and  in  June,  1841,  to  Bristol.  The  opposition  to  the  gauge 
was  silent  ; no  more  was  heard  of  the  atmospheric  resistance.  Dr. 
Buckland,  indeed,  attacked  the  Box  Tunnel  as  unsafe,  declaring  that 
the  air  wave  raised  by  the  passage  of  the  engines  would  detach  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  from  the  roof  and  sides — an  assertion  which 
experience  failed  to  establish.  During  the  progress  of  the  works  the 
improvement  in  the  locomotive  was  such  as  to  render  the  contem- 
plated stationary  power  on  the  inclines  unnecessary,  so  that  the  line 
throughout  was  worked  by  locomotive  power  alone.  The  stationary 
power  was  to  have  been  hydraulic,  and  the  machines  designed  by 
Brunei  are  said  to  h!ive  been  highly  ingenious.  They  were,  however, 
never  carried  into  execution. 
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The  decided  confirmation  of  the  gauge  led  to  a series  of  experiments 
on  the  locomotive,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a class  of  engines 
of  dimensions  and  power  hitherto  unknown,  and  of  a very  startling 
character.  The  “North  Star,”  with  its  8-foot  driving  wheels,  was 
followed  by  the  “ Morning  Star  ” and  a whole  firmament  of  others  : 
“ Eolus  ” defied  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  ; “ Hurricane  ” 
and  “ Thunderer  ” represented,  not  inaptly,  the  rush  and  whirlwind 
of  an  express  train,  and  to  “ Ajax  ” was  appropriately  allotted  a goods 
train.  The  speed  obtained  varied  up  to  50  miles  an  hour,  and 
occasionally  reached  80,  though  70  w^as  generally  regarded  as  a more 
prudent  maximum,  the  expense  and  danger  of  anything  beyond  which 
caused  it  to  be  viewed  with  disfavour,  though  occasionally,  under 
pressure,  much  higher  speeds  were  obtained. 

The  completion  of  the  whole  line,  and  the  speed  and  safety  main- 
tained upon  it,  the  airy  height,  the  roomy  breadth  and  superior  com- 
fort of  its  carriages,  established  the  supremacy  of  the  broad  gauge,  and 
was  followed  by  its  adoption  upon  the  extension  of  the  main  line 
to  Exeter  and  into  Cornwall,  and  upon  branch  lines  to  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  and  Cheltenham,  and  into  South  Wales. 

With  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Bristol,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  broad  gauge,  what  may  be  called  the  birth  and  the  first  part  of 
the  history  of  the  Great  Western  come  to  their  close.  The  account 
of  its  extension  as  the  South  Wales,  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  lines, 
of  the  construction  of  its  branches,  of  its  success,  and  finally  of 
its  surrender,  belong  to  the  later  periods  of  its  history,  and  are 
related  at  length  in  Mr.  Sekon’s  book.  With  the  South  Devon 
is  associated  the  failure  of  the  working  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
adopted,  not  invented,  by  Brunei ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
lines  contain  some  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples  of  his  inventive 
genius,  for  such  are  the  bridges  in  wrought-iron  at  Saltash,  and  that 
across  the  Wye  at  Chepstow,  and  the  numerous  viaducts  in  timber 
across  the  Cornish  valleys,  which  are  fine  works  in  carpentry,  and 
are  specially  remarkable  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  their 
materials.  Two  of  Brunei’s  greatest  and  most  economically  con- 
structed viaducts  were  those  of  Moorswater,  in  Cornwall,  and  of 
Landore,  in  South  Wales,  both  of  which  have  been  replaced  in  stone  ; 
but  the  station  of  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway,  at  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
remains  a monument  of  simplicity  of  construction  and  close 
economy  of  material.  This  station  and  the  roofs  of  those  of  Bath 
and  of  the  older  part  of  Bristol  are  also  good  examples  of  the 
application  of  a new  principle,  by  which  roofs  of  wide  span  may 
be  constructed  without  cross-tie  or  abutment,  which  was  first  intro- 
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duced  by  Sir  Marc  Brunei  in  his  large  building  sheds  at  Deptford. 
This  may  conveniently  be  illustrated  by  supposing  the  long  arms 
of  two  cranes  to  be  placed  in  apposition  to  form  the  main  roof,  the 
short  arms,  covering  the  side  compartments,  being  either  weighted 
by  a wall  or  pinned  down  by  piles. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  Brunei  the  merit  of  the  high 
speeds,  comfort,  and  safety  to  which  railways,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  have  attained,  and  to  which  the  broad  gauge  certainly  led 
the  way.  It  was  this  pre-eminence  that  forced  the  narrow  gauge 
lines  into  competition,  and  called  into  exercise  an  amount  of  skill 
and  ingenuity  which  enabled  them,  notwithstanding  their  disadvan- 
tages, to  equal  their  great  rival  in  speed  and  safety,  and  to  surpass 
it  in  economy  of  working.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  great 
argument  in  favour  of  the  broad  gauge  was  rendered  of  no  avail,  and 
the  advantages  to  the  travelling  public  being  very  nearly  balanced, 
the  majority  gained  the  day  ; and  at  first  a mixed  gauge,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a third  rail,  was  forced  upon  the  broad  gauge,  and,  finally, 
the  gauge  itself  was  abolished.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  regard 
this  event  as  fatal  to  the  foresight  of  the  great  engineer  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  it  is  to  his  genius  and  persistence  that  are  due 
those  immense  improvements  in  railway  travelling  which,  adopted  by 
his  rivals,  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants. 
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far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  has  said  very 


0 much  about  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  childhood  and  early 
youth,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  place  in  which  she  was 
married,  and  contains  the  ancient  chapel,  in  the  graveyard  of  which 
her  mortal  remains  were  buried.^ 

Knutsford,  an  old-fashioned  Cheshire  town  of  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  between  Manchester  and  Chester,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  the  former  and  twenty-four  miles  from  the  latter  place, 
is  the  original  of  “ Cranford.”  It  is  also  the  “ Buncombe  ” of 
Mr.  Harrison’s  Confessions,”  the  “ Hollingford  ” of  “ Wives  and 
Daughters,”  the  “ Eltham  ” of  “ Cousin  Phillis,”  the  “ Hamley  ” of 
“A  Dark  Night’s  Work,”  and  the  “Barford”  of  “The  Squire’s 
Story.”  Mrs.  Caskell’s  Knutsford  experiences  are  woven  into  the 
fine  texture  of  these  and  other  works. 

Knutsford,  however,  is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  its 
connection  with  Mrs.  Caskell  and  her  writings,  but  also  on  account 
of  its  antiquity,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  rural  scenery,  and  its 
proximity  to  several  ancient  mansions  and  historic  churches. 

There  is  a tradition  to  the  effect  that  when  Canute  or  Knut 
marched  northwards  against  the  King  of  Scotland,  he  forded  a small 
stream  (now  covered  up)  which  united  the  upper  and  lower  morass, 
and  thus  gave  his  name  to  the  town. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Creen,  M.A.,  who  in  1859  wrote  “Knutsford  : 
Its  Traditions  and  History,”  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  com- 
plete histories  of  a small  town  that  has  ever  been  written,  strongly 
believed  that  this  was  the  correct  derivation  of  the  name.  He  points 
out  that  the  very  form  of  the  word — for  Cunetesford  is  the  name 
given  to  the  place  in  the  Domesday  Book — shows  that  it  'svas  derived 
from  the  name  of  a person,  and  also  that  as  early  as  1609,  when 
William  Smith  wrote  his  “Treatise  on  Cheshire,”  he  said,  “ Knutsford, 

1 think,  should  be  called  in  Latin,  Vadum  Canuti,  that  is,  the  ford 
of  Canutus.”  The  spelling  of  the  name  varies  from  Cunetesford  to 
Knottesford,  and  from  Knotsford  to  Knutsford. 

* See  “Mrs.  Gaskell,”  by  Mat  Hompes,  Gentleman's  Magazine^  August  1895. 
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There  was  no  separate  parish  of  Knutsford  until  the  year  1741, 
the  parish  church  having  been  built  in  1 744.  There  was  a chapel 
of  ease  in  the  town,  no  trace  of  which  can  now  be  found  ; but  a 
heap  of  bricks  and  stones  in  the  midst  of  a very  old  and  disused 
burying-ground,  lying  about  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  town,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  “Parochial  Chappel  of  Nether  Knotsford,”  in  the 
parish  of  Rostherne,  formerly  stood.  This  chapel  had  a peal  of  four 
bells,  and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  when  the  new  church  was  built 
they  were  melted  down  and  recast  into  a peal  of  five  bells,  which,, 
together  with  a sixth  bell  paid  for  by  public  subscription,  were  hung 
in  the  new  tower. 

The  Saturday  market,  which  to-day  is  very  small  and  unimportant, 
lasting  only  for  a few  hours,  was  established  so  long  ago  as  1292,  and 
at  one  time,  when  it  was  held  in  the  Market  Square,  w^is  very  large 
and  flourishing.  Strangers  are  often  at  a loss  to  know  what  the 
people  do  for  a living,  for  there  are  no  industries  except  those  which 
are  carried  on  on  a very  small  scale,  such  as  basket-making,  mat- 
making, and  the  making  of  rustic  summer-houses  and  garden-seats. 
The  town  was  much  more  flourishing  when,  as  some  of  the  old 
inhabitants  well  remember,  silk-weaving  was  carried  on  in  most  of 
the  cottages,  and  when  as  much  as  301.  per  week  could  be  earned  at 
the  loom.  The  work  was  brought  from  Macclesfield  and  given  out 
to  the  people,  who  sometimes  had  to  carry  the  finished  product  back 
a distance  of  twelve  miles.  But  while  silk  was  brought  from 
Macclesfield,  cotton  was  brought  from  Manchester,  and  on  many 
fustian  looms  as  much  as  from  25^.  to  275.  per  week  was  regularly 
earned.  Going  back  again  to  an  earlier  period,  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  the  making  of  linen  thread  was  the  staple 
industry. 

The  district  is  famous  above  all  else  for  its  fine  trees.  Within 
a radius  of  two  miles  from  the  parish  church  delightful  avenues  of 
oak,  beech,  and  lime  may  be  found,  the  Lime  Walk  in  Booth  Park 
being  especially  lovely.  There  are  a number  of  beautiful  parks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  among  them  being  Tatton  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  ; Tabley,  the  seat  of  Lord  de  Tabley,  the 
author  of  two  charming  volumes  of  “Poems  : Dramatic  and  Lyrical”; 
Toft,  Booth,  Peover,  and  Mere  ; and  though  there  is  no  river,  some 
of  the  largest  meres  in  Cheshire  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Of 
these,  Tatton,  Rostherne,  and  Mere  are  each  about  a mile  in  lengthy 
and  Rostherne  in  some  places  is  over  100  feet  in  depth.  Knutsford 
is  a grand  field  for  the  archaeologist,  many  of  the  mansions  dating 
back  to  very  early  times.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is 
Tabley  Old  Hall  situated  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  Knutsford, 
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on  the  road  to  Northwich.  The  house,  which  is  now  kept  as  a show 
place — a modern  residence  having  been  built  in  the  centre  of  the  park 
in  1744 — is  built  on  an  island  in  Tabley  Mere,  evidently  with  a view 
to  its  security  from  attack.  It  lies  a little  distance  from  the  ancient 
Roman  road — Watling  Street — which  runs  from  Manchester  to 
Chester.  The  present  building  is  a good  specimen  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  with  large  stone  windows  having  mullions  and  transoms. 
It  is  somewhat  similar  in  general  appearance  to  Guy’s  Cliff  House, 
near  Warwick.  The  original  structure  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  It  was  a “ many-gabled  and  highly  picturesque  example 
of  the  half-timbered  style  of  building,”  and  was  restored  and 
enlarged  by  Sir  Peter  Leicester  in  1671.  The  old  chapel  which  is 
adjacent  to  the  Hall  was  built  in  1675,  and  the  high-backed  oaken 
pews  face  north  and  south,  the  .men,  according  to  an  ancient  custom, 
sitting  on  the  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the  other.  The  late 
Lord  de  Tabley  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  the  women  ought  to 
allow  the  men  to  rest  at  least  one  hour  in  the  week.  The  park, 
which  is  large  and  well  wooded,  is  closed  to  the  public,  but  the  Old 
Hall  may  be  visited  at  any  time  by  procuring  an  order  from  the 
agent.  On  Sundays  the  public  are  privileged  to  walk  through  the 
park,  provided  that  they  attend  the  chapel  services,  which  are 
conducted  by  a private  chaplain.  Returning  once  again  to  the  Old 
Hall,  we  find  that  the  Great  Hall  is  a spacious  apartment  forty  feet  long 
by  twenty-five  feet  wide,  with  a gallery  on  three  sides,  the  roof  being 
supported  by  huge  timbers  roughly  hewn.  The  walls  are  festooned 
with  old  armour,  spears  and  pikes,  and  with  instruments  of  war  and 
other  curios  brought  from  foreign  lands  by  different  members  of  the 
family.  Of  course  there  is  a ghost  room,  securely  boarded  up,  and 
a ghost  story,  which  used  to  be  admirably  told  by  the  aged  attendant, 
who  said  she  was  not  afraid  to  live  in  the  house.  She  related  that 
a groom  haa  once  slept  there,  and  was  wakened  up  in  the  night  by 
hearing  strange  sounds.  It  must  have  been  the  ghost,  for  the  ears 
■of  the  dog  which  slept  beside  the  bed  were  standing  erect. 

Sir  Peter  Leicester,  who  restored  and  enlarged  Tabley  Old  Hall, 
was  created  a baronet  in  1660.  He  it  was  who  wrote  an  invaluable 
History  of  the  Bucklow  Hundred  of  Cheshire.” 

Other  halls  in  the  neighbourhood  date  back  to  a period  far 
remote,  that  at  Over  Tabley,  now  used  as  a farmhouse,  having  been 
built  about  1291,  and  the  Hall  at  Toft,  in  the  midst  of  a beautifully- 
wooded  park,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  while  Higher 
Peover  Hall,  about  three  miles  from  Knutsford,  has  been  “the 
homestead  of  the  Mainwarings  from  times,  perhaps,  long  anterior  to 
the  Conquest.” 
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Knutsford  remains  unaltered  in  many  respects,  but  during  the 
past  forty  years  considerable  changes  have  been  effected  in  its 
outward  aspect.  The  most  striking  of  these  may  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  a railway  has  been  constructed,  and  a bridge 
in  King  Street  (the  chief  street)  built  upon  the  site  of  a few  ancient 
cottages  and  three  magnificent  elms,  which  the  oldest  inhabitants  can 
well  remember.  In  one  of  these  cottages  an  old  milk  vendor  lived, 
and  on  a waste  piece  of  ground  opposite  stood  the  pump  which 
supplied  the  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  with  water.  At  one 
time,  I am  told,  a local  wag  knocked  the  old  man  up  in  the  night 
and  informed  him  that  his  favourite  cow  had  got  a turnip  in  her 
throat  and  was  “ like  to  be  choked,”  and  his  anger,  not  to  say  his 
language,  will  be  better  imagined  than  described  when  he  was  led 
across  to  the  pump,  the  spout  of  which  had  been  stopped  up  with  a 
turnip. 

Where  the  house  now  stands  which  is  occupied  by  the  governor 
of  the  gaol  (for  Knutsford  contains  the  county  gaol),  the  ancient 
“ White  Hart  Inn  ” formerly  stood,  and  the  announcement,  “ Good 
provision  for  man  and  beast,”  met  the  passer’s  gaze.  Adjoining  this 
were  the  village  smithy,  a wheelwright’s  shop,  and  a few  cottages,  in 
one  of  which  lived  John  Eden,  for  many  years  the  sexton  at  the  parish 
church,  who  was  met  one  day  by  the  village  poet — Old  Tommy 
Witter — and  told  that  the  following  would  be  his  epitaph  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Eden  John, 

Who  in  his  time  had  buried  many  a one ; 

Rejoice  ye  young  men  in  his  fall, 

For  if  he’d  lived  he’d  a-buried  you  all. 

A large  number  of  detached  and  semi-detached  villas  have  been 
built,  thus  bringing  from  Manchester  a goodly  number  of  men  to 
the  home  of  the  “ Amazons.” 

Notwithstanding  that  these  various  changes  have  taken  place, 
Knutsford  is  still  an  old-world  sort  of  town.  The  cattle  fair  is  still 
held  in  the  public  streets,  and  until  quite  recently  the  bell-man,  or 
town-crier,  prefaced  any  announcement  he  had  to  make  with  “ God 
save  the  Queen  and  the  Lord  of  this  Manor,”  in  return  for  which  he 
received  a new  suit  of  clothes  each  year.  When  the  Queen  ascended 
the  throne,  I am  told  that  the  old  bell-man,  who  was  a noted  public 
character,  found  it  difficult  not  to  make  his  customary  prelude,  “ God 
save  the  King  and  the  Lord  of  this  Manor,”  and  frequently  had  to 
correct  himself.  On  one  occasion,  being  so  exasperated  with  himself 
for  having  to  say,  “ God  save  the  King-Queen  ” — and  forgetting  for 
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the  moment  the  loyalty  due  to  his  sovereign — he  turned  round,  and, 
in  a growling  undertone,  said,  “ God  d the  Queen.” 

The  old  custom,  which  seems  peculiar  to  Knutsford,  of  “ sanding  ” 
for  marriages  and  special  occasions,  is  still  most  carefully  observed. 
Designs,  some  of  which  are  extremely  artistic,  are  worked  out  in 
sand  on  the  pavement  and  across  the  streets  in  front  of  the  houses. 
Another  old  custom,  the  crowning  of  the  “ May  Queen,”  is  carried 
out  amid  great  pomp  and  splendour.  Thousands  of  people  flock  to 
Knutsford  annually  to  see  the  procession  which  passes  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  town  to  the  heath,  where  the  coronation 
ceremony  is  performed.  The  sedan  chair  used  in  the  old  Cranford 
days  is  regularly  carried  in  the  procession. 

The  principal  street — King  Street — is  picturesque  and  quaint, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  buildings,  some  being  oak-timbered, 
and  many  having  thatched  roofs.  There  is  one  old  house,  “ The 
Rose  and  Crown,”  which  bears  the  date  1041.  Strangers  who  do 
not  know  that  the  top  of  the  6 (1641)  must  have  been  taken  off  at 
some  time,  have  been  known  to  remark  that  it  is  really  astonishing 
that  such  houses  should  have  been  built  in  1041. 

Leaving  the  Knutsford  of  to-day  and  turning  to  the  Cranford  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  time,  as  seen  from  references  to  it  which  may  be 
gleaned  from  her  various  works,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed,  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  never  consciously  drew  from  life,  and  repeatedly 
said  so.^  Indeed,  true  art  never  copies  nature,  but  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  many  of  the  early  scenes,  and  events,  and  places — since 
she  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  her  life  in  Knutsford,  was  married 
there,  and  constantly  visited  it  in  later  years — should  have  been  in- 
delibly impressed  on  her  memory,  and  that  they  should  afterwards 
have  appeared,  though  dressed  in  a different  garb,  in  her  many 
stories.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  interesting  to  point  to  many 
strange  coincidences.  For  instance,  the  ancient  Brook  Street  Chapel, 
built  in  1689,  in  which  Matthew  Henry  many  times  preached,  is, 
with  its  graveyard,  probably  the  model  from  which  the  description  of 
Mr.  Benson’s  chapel  in  “ Ruth  ” was  drawn.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
other  chapel  which  so  nearly  answers  to  the  description,  though  the 
chapels  at  Macclesfield  and  Dean  Row,  Cheshire,  are  somewhat 
similar.  A picture  of  this  chapel,  with  a brief  description,  was  given 
in  the  January,  1894,  number  of  The  Quiver^  in  an  article  on  “The 
Chapels  of  the  First  Nonconformists,”  by  Sarah  Wilson.  In  “ Ruth’^ 
we  find  the  following  description  : “ It  was  built  when  the  Dissenters 

* See  article  on  “ Mrs.  Gaskell,”  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tollemache,  in  Temple 
Bar  for  August  1895. 
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were  afraid  of  attracting  attention  or  observation,  and  hid  their  places 
of  worship  in  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  were  built.  Accordingly,  it  often  happened,  as  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  buildings  immediately  surrounding,  as  well  as 
the  chapels  themselves,  looked  as  if  they  carried  you  back  to  a period 
a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  chapel  had  a picturesque  and 
old-world  look,  for  luckily  the  congregation  had  been  too  poor  to 
rebuild  it,  or  new-faceit,  in  George  III.’s  time.  The  staircases  which 
led  to  the  galleries  were  outside,  at  each  end  of  the  building,  and 
the  irregular  roof  and  worn  stone  steps  looked  grey  and  stained  by 
time  and  weather.  The  grassy  hillocks,  each  with  a little  upright 
headstone,  were  shaded  by  a grand  old  wych-elm  (in  reality  a syca- 
more). A lilac-bush  or  two,  a white  rose-tree,  and  a few  laburnums, 
all  old  and  gnarled  enough,  were  planted  round  the  chapel-yard  ; and 
the  casement  windows  of  the  chapel  were  made  of  heavy-leaded, 
diamond-shaped  panes,  almost  covered  with  ivy,  producing  a green 
gloom,  not  without  its  solemnity,  within.  The  interior  of  the  building 
was  plain  and  simple,  as  plain  and  simple  could  be.  When  it  was 
fitted  up  oak  timber  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  so  the  wood- 
work was  all  of  that  description,  but  roughly  hewn,  for  the  early 
builders  had  not  much  wealth  to  spare.” 

Standing  a little  distance  from  the  chapel  is  Brook  House,  which 
tradition  says  was  the  home  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Jamieson,  and,  if  it 
be  kept  in  mind  that  wTat  is  now  a garden  at  the  front  of  the  house 
was  in  the  old  day  an  open  space,  it  will  be  found  to  exactly 
correspond  with  the  description  given  of  it  in  “ Cranford  ” : “ That 
lady  lived  in  a large  house  just  outside  the  town.  A road,  which  had 
known  what  it  was  to  be  a street,  ran  right  before  the  house,  which 
opened  out  upon  it  without  any  intervening  garden  or  court.  What- 
ever the  sun  was  about,  he  never  shone  on  the  front  of  that  house.” 
This  is  where  that  wonderful  story  about  puss  swallowing  the  lace 
was  so  inimitably  told  by  Mrs.  Forrester.  In  the  parish  church, 
built  in  1744,  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  married  in  1832,  the  Dissenters  then 
being  unable  to  marry  in  their  own  chapels. 

Church  House,  just  outside  the  parish  churchyard,  was  the  home 
of  Mr.  Peter  Holland,  surgeon,  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
and  grandfather  of  the  present  Lord  Knutsford.  It  is  believed  by 
many  old  inhabitants  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Gibson  in  “ Wives 
and  Daughters  ” was  suggested  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  by  her  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Peter  Holland,  whom  she  used  to  accompany  on  his 
rounds. 

The  old  Gann  Office  on  the  heath,  where  weights  and  scales 
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were  tested,  is  now  covered  with  ivy.  Here  lived  Edward  Higgins, 
the  highwayman,  information  concerning  whom  may  be  found  in 
“ Knutsford  : Its  Traditions  and  History,”  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Green, 
M.A.  The  story  of  Higgins  is  reproduced  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
extremely  well-written  story,  “The  Squire’s  Tale.” 

Not  far  from  this  is  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Lumb  lived,  with 
whom  Mrs.  Gaskell  spent  her  childhood  and  early  youth.  This  is  a 
tall,  red-brick  house  facing  the  heath,  which  has  been  considerably 
altered  since  that  time.  For  description,  see  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  intro- 
duction to  “ Cranford.” 

The  old  school,  up  to  a very  recent  date  used  as  a girls’  school, 
just  outside  the  entrance  gates  of  “ Cumnor  Towers  ” (now  the 
residence  of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton),  is  that  described  in  “ Wives 
and  Daughters,”  in  which  Miss  Cynthia  took  so  great  an  interest. 
“The  Countess  and  the  ladies,  her  daughters,  had  set  up  a school, 
not  a school  after  the  manner  of  schools  nowadays,  where  far  better 
intellectual  teaching  is  given  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  labourers  and 
workpeople  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  their  betters  in  worldly 
estate,  but  a school  of  the  kind  we  should  call  ‘ industrial,’  where 
girls  are  taught  to  sew  beautifully,  to  be  capital  housemaids,  and 
pretty  fair  cooks,  and,  above  all,  to  dress  neatly  in  a kind  of  charity 
uniform  devised  by  the  ladies  of  Cumnor  Towers — white  caps,  white 
tippets,  check  aprons,  blue  gowns,  and  ready  curtseys,  and  ‘please 
ma’am’s  ’ being  de  rigiieurt^  The  old  vicarage,  near  the  gates  of 
Tatton  Park,  in  the  garden  of  which  “Poor  Peter”  (“Cranford”) 
was  whipped,  may  still  be  seen,  though  most  people  think  there  was 
not  much  room  for  the  operation.  Doubtless  he  received  as  much 
whipping  as  the  small  space  permitted.  The  “ Royal  George  Hotel,” 
where  the  visitor  is  charmed  to  behold  the  “ shining  oak  staircase  and 
panelled  wainscot,  old  oak  settles  and  cupboards,  Chippendale 
cabinets,  and  old  bits  of  china,”  this,  with  its  county  assembly  room, 
mentioned  in  several  novels,  and  the  house  at  the  top  of  the  George 
Yard  — a public  thoroughfare  leading  from  one  street  to  the  other — 
the  said  house  having  formerly  been  used  by  Miss  Matty  (“  Cran- 
ford ”)  as  the  shop  in  which  she  sold  her  tea,  and  through  the 
window  of  which  (the  said  window  now  being  built  up)  she  used  to 
throw  comfits  to  the  children,  are  two  of  the  most  important 
Cranford  houses  now  recognisable.  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  of  Brook  Street  Chapel  in  1865,  where  her  husband 
was  also  laid  to  rest  in  1884.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  graves. 
There  is  an  upright  headstone  in  the  form  of  a cross,  bearing  the 
names — 
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Elizabeth  Cleghorn  Gaskell. 

Born,  September  29th,  1810. 

Died,  November  12th,  1865. 

William  Gaskell, 

Born,  July  24th,  1805. 

Died,  June  iith,  1884, 

During  the  year  many  visitors,  some  of  them  having  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  visit  the  spot  to  pay  homage  at  the  shrine  of  one  of  the 
purest-souled  women  that  ever  lived ; who  was  a keen  observer  of 
manners  and  customs,  and  a profound  student  of  human  nature ; 
whose  eye  nothing  escaped,  who  not  only  pointed  to  the  faults  and 
follies  of  man  and  woman  kind,  but  found  the  good  qualities  inherent 
in  every  individual  ; whose  works  have  done  a vast  amount  of  good 
in  the  past,  and,  I doubt  not,  are  destined  to  do  even  more  in  the 
future. 

Note. — Reference  may  be  made  to  “ Knutsford  : Its  Traditions  and  History,” 
by  Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.A.  ; Ormerod’s  “Cheshire”;  “Old  Halls  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,”  by  Henry  Taylor.  For  illustrations  of  Tabley  Hall,  Knuts- 
ford Parish  Church,  and  other  places  mentioned  in  this  article,  see  “ Stray  Notes 
about  Mrs.  Gaskell  ” in  Good  Words  for  September  1895. 
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S/R  EDWARD  HAMLEY. 


IR  WILLIAM  BUTLER  has  given  in  the  August  number  of 


the  Co7itemporary  Review  an  estimate  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
Hamley’s  character,  evidently  formed  quite  independently  of  Mr, 
Shand’s  recently  published  biography,  which  he  has,  nevertheless, 
pressed  into  his  service,  very  unfairly  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  support 
of  his  views.  In  writing  thus  I am  very  far  from  intending  to  impute 
conscious  unfairness  to  him.  On  the  contrary,  although  upon  the 
whole  he  is  hostile  to  Hamley,  whether  as  the  result  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  him  over  a lengthened  period,  which  I doubt,  or 
from  whatever  cause  arising,  he  is  neither  unable  to  see  nor  unwilling 
to  allow  that  he  possessed  great  qualities,  or  that  “ what  he  had  to 
do  ” (in  the  Egyptian  campaign)  “ he  did  wtII.”  His  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  man  whom  it  is  evident  that  he  neither  liked  nor  un- 
derstood contrasts  favourably  with  the  tone  which  some  of  Hamley’s 
depredators  have  adopted. 

Sir  William  would  appear  to  have  but  a limited  acquaintance  with 
Hamley’s  literary  work,  and  very  partial  insight  into  his  intellectual 
character,  for  he  writes  that  “ in  the  lighter  lines  of  easy  and  playful 
criticism  he  was  markedly  deficient.”  Surely  he  cannot  have  read 
Mr.  Dusky’s  Opinions  on  Art,”  or  “ Victor  Hugo  on  the  Great 
French  Puzzle,”  or  “ The  Pictures  of  Richard  Doyle,”  or  even 
“ False  Coin  in  Poetry,”  though  he  might,  perhaps,  contend  that  the 
irresistible  drollery  of  this  last  is  not  without  some  admixture  of  that 
more  caustic  criticism  which  Hamley  sometimes  permitted  himself. 
There  are  humorous  passages  in  Sir  William’s  article  which  convince 
one — in  spite  of  the  presence  of  some  drops  of  that  “ vitriolic  ink,” 
the  use  of  which  he  deprecates  in  others — that  if  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  these  and  similar  essays  of  Hamley’s  he  would  not 
have  committed  himself  to  an  opinion  so  erroneous.  To  compare 
Hamley  to  Hayward  and  Croker,  however  complimentary  to  his 
literary  faculty,  does  him  great  injustice  from  the  point  of  view  which 
Sir  William  desires  to  present.  I can  recall  no  literary  work  of 
Hamley’s  which  displays  any  of  the  personal  spite  that  those  writers — 
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and  perhaps  not  always  unjustly — have  sometimes  been  credited  with. 
Very  sharp  criticism  did,  undoubtedly,  emanate  from  him.  But 
criticism,  so  it  be  just,  is  not  necessarily  spiteful  because  it  is  severe. 
In  view  of  the  article  now  under  consideration,  I should  suppose  Sir 
William  Butler  to  hold  that  very  sharp  criticism,  whether  literary  or 
personal,  is  allowable  if  the  critic  only  believes  it  to  be  just. 

We  are  told  that  Hamley  “ was  not  a successful  commander 
because  he  had  never  been  a successful  obeyer.”  But  this  is  begging 
the  question.  As  a General  of  Division  he  impressed  some  of  those 
under  him,  who  were  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  with  a strong- 
sense  of  his  vigour  and  sound  judgment.  If  he  was  more  ready  to 
criticise  orders  than  is  usual  or  generally  desirable  in  the  military 
service,  the  particular  instances  which  are  given  in  Mr.  Shand’s  book 
indicate  the  possession  of  foresight  and  method,  though  his  criticisms 
were  not,  perhaps,  the  more  palatable  on  that  account. 

To  his  fine  bearing  and  well  directed  energy  in  action,  Sir 
William  himself  has  borne  eloquent  testimony.  He  never  held  an 
independent  command,  unless,  indeed,  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  Staff  College  be  so  accounted,  and  it  has  never  been  denied 
that  in  that  he  displayed  conspicuous  ability.  As  for  the  common- 
place, that  learning  to  obey  is  a necessary  qualification  for  the 
successful  exercise  of  command,  I hold  it  to  be  a fallacy.  That  the 
majority  of  commanders,  successful  and  unsuccessful  alike,  have 
learnt  to  obey  before  holding  command  is  doubtless  true,  seeing  that 
commanders  have  for  the  most  part  had  a military  training.  But  to 
hold  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection  between  the  habit  of 
obedience  and  the  faculty  of  command  is  surely  neither  consonant 
to  reason  nor  justified  by  experience.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  I never 
heard  it  alleged  of  Hamley,  prior  to  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
over  Mr.  Shand’s  book,  that  he  habitually  disobeyed  orders  or 
obeyed  them  only  imperfectly.  This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
Sir  William’s  statement,  that  “he  had  never  been  a successful 
obeyer.”  Is  it  in  the  least  degree  probable  that  if  he  had  established 
any  such  reputation  as  this  his  commanding  officer  would  have 
selected  him  for  his  adjutant  when  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  or  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Artillery  would  have  nominated  him  to  be  his  first  aide-de-camp  ? 

But  this  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  in  which  Sir  William 
shows  that  he  has  either  been  misinformed  about  Hamley,  or  has 
jumped  at  very  incorrect  conclusions  about  him.  When  he  goes  on 
to  account  for  the  disregard  of  other  people’s  feelings  with  which 
he  charges  him  by  alleging  the  bad  example  of  the  Artillery 
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colonels  of  “ the  forties,”  and  the  evil  influence  of  Artillery  tradition 
at  the  same  period,  one  hardly  knows  whether  one  is  to  take  him 
seriously,  whether  to  smile  or  to  be  angry.  Sir  William  can  himself 
have  had  no  experience  of  those  dreadful  influences  in  “ the  forties  ” 
— an  immunity  for  which  he  is  doubtless  properly  grateful — and  he 
must  be  here  repeating  what  others  have  told  him.  Whether  his 
informant  was  the  inventor  of  a deliberate  slander  or  the  scarcely 
less  reprehensible  perpetrator  of  a hoax,  I can  assure  Sir  William 
that  he  has  been  grossly  misled.  My  recollection  goes  back  to  “ the 
ibrties  ” only  too  easily,  and  I most  positively  affirm  that  the  average 
Artillery  colonel  of  those  days  was  not  the  “ overbearing  ” and 
overswearing  ” person  that  he  has  been  persuaded  to  believe. 
Indeed,  I can  remember  at  this  moment  only  one  such,  though  I 
dare  say  there  were  others.  But  they  were  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.  The  average  Artillery  colonel  of  “ the  forties  ” was  represented 
by  such,  men  as  W.  D.  Jones,  Parker,  Chalmers,  Dyneley,  Kirby, 
Swetenham,  Cobb,  Hutchinson,  Cator,  Hardinge,  Dundas  and 
others,  very  unlike  each  other  in  many  respects,  but  alike  in  this, 
that  they  were  well-mannered  gentlemen.  To  those  who  remember 
them  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  either  that  Sir  William  has  been  pre- 
cipitate in  repeating  without  due  inquiry  statements  calculated  to 
give  offence,  or  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  not  uncommon  error  of 
generalising  from  particular  and  quite  exceptional  cases. 

The  influence  of  a foregone  conclusion  is  apparent  throughout 
Sir  William  Butler’s  article.  Hamley  goes  to  report  himself  to  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Alexandria,  and  Sir 
Garnet  at  once  begins  to  converse  with  him  about  the  situation,  “asking 
where  the  Turks  are,”  &c.  Hamley,  who  may  be  supposed — Sir 
William  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — to  have  given  some  thought 
to  the  coming  campaign  during  the  long  hours  of  a sea  voyage,  and  to 
have  made  some  study  of  the  maps  which  had  been  supplied  to  him, 
asks  Sir  Garnet  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  a suggestion,  and  appears 
to  have  received  not  only  Sir  Garnet’s  permission  to  do  so  at  the 
moment,  but  encouragement  to  do  so  on  future  occasions.  The 
entry  in  Hamley’s  diary  which  records  the  interview  is  given  at 
pages  216-17  the  “ Review,”  and  I cannot  conceive  that  anybody 
who  should  read  it,  knowing  nothing  of  the  controversy  which  has 
since  arisen  about  Hamley,  and  having  no  preconceived  ideas  about 
him,  would  find  in  it  any  of  that  “ condensed  condescension  ” which 
so  shocks  Sir  William.  I think  he  would  see  in  it  only  a very  con- 
cise statement  of  fact.  If  Sir  William  had  given  the  entry  in  full 
which  relates  to  it,  he  would  have  made  his  readers  acquainted  with 
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the  considerations  which  induced  Hamley,  by  permission  of  his 
chief,  to  offer  his  suggestion,  and  would  have  revealed  a very  different 
mental  attitude  from  that  which  he  attributes  to  him  in  the  text. 
The  entry  in  the  diary  concludes  thus  : “ Of  course  I put  the  point 
to  Sir  G.  W.  as  a suggestion  only,  and  fully  understanding  that 
reasons  might  exist,  which  I had  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing  of, 
for  not  taking  this  course.”  Does  this  justify  Sir  William  in  speaking 
of  Hamley  as  ‘Toftily  ” making  suggestions  ? 

Again,  the  diary  reveals  to  him  an  attitude  of  “patronising 
impudence”  and  “condescending  suggestion,”  because  Hamley 
records  in  it  (of  course,  in  the  fewest  possible  words)  the  outline  of  a 
conversation  between  Sir  Garnet  and  himself  relating  to  a plan  of 
attack  which  Sir  Garnet  allowed  him  to  believe  that  he  intended  to 
adopt,  and  in  which  he  was  to  take  part.  Sir  William  considers  that 
“ the  very  summit  of  superiority  ” is  reached  when  Hamley  speaks  in 
his  diary  of  that  portion  of  the  army  not  belonging  to  his  division  as 
“the  rest  of  the  troops,”  and  records  that  he  mentioned  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  the  order  in  which  he  proposed  to  advance 
when  the  attack  which  they  were  discussing  took  place  so  as  “ to 
give  him  a hand,”  a very  common  and  well-understood  technical 
expression,  though  to  Sir  William  it  appears  so  irreverent.  Perhaps 
Sir  William  keeps  a diary  or  has  kept  one.  If  so,  he  has  surely  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  his  entries  in  it  with  the  degree  of 
elaboration  suited  to  an  official  report,  or  of  introducing  into  it  all 
the  amenities  of  expression  which  are  proper  in  personal  intercourse 
between  a chief  and  his  subordinate. 

I do  not  understand  whether  Sir  William  intends  any  reflection 
upon  Hamley  in  the  reference  which  he  makes  to  his  annoyance  at 
finding  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  bamboozled  him  when  he 
led  him  to  believe  that  he  meant  to  effect  a landing  in  Aboukir  Bay, 
and  allowed  him  to  explain,  and  expressed  approval  of,  the  method  in 
which  he  proposed  to  support  him.  I don’t  think  it  was  very  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should  have  felt  annoyed.  Without  doubt  Sir 
Garnet  had  a perfect  right  to  conceal  his  intended  plans  from  his 
lieutenant  until  the  moment  arrived  for  putting  them  in  execution. 
But  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  putting  his  lieutenant  on  a wrong 
scent,  and  allowing  him  to  explain  how  he  proposes  to  act  in  support 
of  his  chief,  who  all  the  time  is  playing  with  him.  A less  sensitive 
man  than  Hamley  might  have  felt  some  resentment,  and  failed  to 
see  in  such  treatment  any  trace  of  those  conciliatory  methods  of  rule 
which  Sir  William  believes  to  be  necessary  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  military  life,  and  which  appear  to  be  in  some  odd  way 
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associated  in  his  mind  with  the  centurion  whose  son  was  miraculously 
healed  ! 

Hamley’s  proposals  may  have  been  as  good  as  he  believed  them  to 
be,  or  as  faulty  as  Sir  William  Butler  thinks  them.  But  why  does  he 
say  that  Hamley  had  “considered  nothing — investigated  nothing” 
before  “ loftily  ” submitting  them  ? We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  he 
had  made  inquiry  about  the  probable  effect  upon  the  bay  of  the 
wind  then  prevailing  ; and,  as  I have  already  pointed  out,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he,  in  common  with  others,  had  given  a great 
deal  of  consideration  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem  which,  under 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  leading,  they  had  to  solve.  As  Sir  William 
does  not  say  from  what  direction  the  wind  was  blowing  when  he 
experienced  the  raging  surf  which  he  describes  as  breaking  upon  the 
shore  of  Aboukir  Bay,  it  is  possible  that  the  naval  people  whom 
Hamley  consulted  may  after  all  have  been  right  when  they  told  him 
that  in  the  then  prevailing  wind  (N.W.)  the  bay  would  probably  be 
smooth  in  the  part  indicated  by  him.  As  to  the  distance  at  which 
ships  are  compelled  to  keep  off  shore  by  reason  of  soundings,  the 
chart  of  that  part  of  the  coast  shows  a line  of  from  5 to  5^  fathoms 
at  a distance  from  the  shore  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  with  a rapidly 
increasing  depth  beyond  it.  This  does  not  seem  to  indicate  an 
impossibility  of  covering  a landing  by  ships  carrying  guns  of  modern 
calibre  and  length  of  range.  The  twelve  miles  of  loose  sand  to  be 
traversed  after  a landing  should  have  been  effected  presents,  perhaps, 
a more  serious  objection  to  Hamley’s  suggested  operation.  But 
loose  sand  was  not  confined  to  that  particular  piece  of  country  ; and, 
besides,  Hamley  has  himself  told  us  that  he  submitted  his  proposal 
with  the  full  conviction  that  there  might  be  objections  to  it  of  which 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing.  Even,  therefore,  if  the 
plan  actually  adopted — and  prepared,  as  we  now  know,'  some  years 
before  in  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office — was  superior 
to  that  which  Hamley,  with  less  perfect  information,  suggested,  this 
last  was  not  of  a character  to  justify  the  sneering  tone  in  which  Sir 
William  speaks  of  it,  with  not  a little  of  that  assumption  of  superiority 
which  he  is  anxious  to  fasten  upon  Hamley.  It  is  upon  record  that 
a British  army  did  once  upon  a time  make  good  a landing  upon  the 
shore  of  Aboukir  Bay,  and  that  in  the  face  of  troops  very  superior 
to  the  Egyptians  by  whom  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  would  have  been 
opposed  if  he  had  attempted  one.  But  here  again  Sir  William 
Butler’s  prejudice  betrays  itself.  Why  “ loftily  ” ? It  does  not 
appear  that  Sir  William  was  present  at  the  interview.  By  what 
* Blackiuood^ s Magazine  for  October. 
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right  does  he  describe  Hamley’s  manner  towards  his  chief  as  “ lofty  ” ? 
Hamley  had  the  fullest  belief  in  Sir  Garnet’s  goodwill  towards  him, 
and  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  it  is  reasonable,  as  well 
as  charitable,  to  suppose  that  his  manner  towards  his  chief  was  a 
becoming  one.  But  says  Sir  William,  “ those  persons  who  have  ever 
seen  Sir  Edward  Hamley  will  have  no  difficulty  in  forming  a mental 
picture  of  the  manner  and  method  in  which  a suggestion  would  have 
been  likely  to  emanate  from  him.”  It  is  here  implied  that  Hamley’s 
manner  and  methods  were  habitually  offensive.  But  Hamley’s 
manner,  like  that  of  some  other  men,  had  two  sides  to  it.  It  was 
sometimes  repellent,  and  to  this  I will  refer  again.  But  it  was  often 
very  engaging.  There  is  nothing  in  the  account  of  the  interview 
with  his  chief  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  in  any  other  than  the 
best  of  humours,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  to  make  it  probable  that  he  was.  It  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  intention  expressed  early  in  the  article  to  deal  impartially 
with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Shand’s  biography  supplies,  and  upon 
that  to  judge  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  to  represent  that  he  could  never 
act  otherwise  than  ungraciously,  and  therefore  must  have  been 
ungracious  at  his  interview  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Hamley  is  represented  to  be  continually  “ carping  ” because  he 
makes  in  his  diary  such  entries  as  these  : “ Only  one  pack-horse 
available  for  three  officers  ; ” and  “ El  Magfar  little  more  than  an 
expression  on  the  map.”  I think  the  unprejudiced  reader  will  regard 
these,  like  the  others  which  I have  quoted,  as  simple  memoranda  of 
matters  of  fact,  such  as  any  traveller  or  campaigner  would  have  jotted 
down  under  like  circumstances. 

With  every  disposition,  as  I have  said,  to  believe  that  Sir  William 
Butler  is  not  conscious  of  the  unfairness  of  his  method  in  quoting  a 
few  words  here  and  there  from  Hamley’s  diary  as  given  by  Mr.  Shand, 
without  at  the  same  time  giving  as  much  of  the  context  as  will 
serve  to  show  their  real  import,  I must  again  protest  against  it  as 
being  really  very  unfair  and  misleading.  As  another  instance  of  the 
captiousness  which  he  attributes  to  Hamley,  he  says  : “ Later  on 
Ave  find  him  ‘ expressing  my  disappointment  to  Alison.’ ” Why  did 
he  not  go  on  and  let  his  readers  see  that  this  disappointment  was 
occasioned  by  finding  on  his  return  to  shipboard  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Highland  brigade  was  to  land  and  begin  its  march  to  the  front 
that  by  orders  not  transmitted  either  through  himself  or  through  the 
brigadier  the  disembarkation  had  been  hastened,  and  his  intention  to 
give  the  men  ample  time  to  dine  before  marching  thereby  defeated? 

When  Hamley,  at  breakfast  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
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suggests  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  troops  to  begin  their  marches 
in  the  dark,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  camping-ground  while  there  was 
still  daylight  in  which  to  pitch  their  tents  and  make  all  their 
preparations  for  the  night,  Sir  William  Butler  can  see  only  evidence 
of  a “ contentious  ” disposition.  I think  to  most  readers  Hamley’s 
suggestion  will  appear  both  a sensible  one  in  itself  and  a very 
proper  one  for  a General  Officer  to  make,  who,  within  the  preceding 
twenty-four  hours,  had  had  practical  experience  of  the  grave  dis- 
advantages of  arriving  on  the  camping-ground  in  the  dark,  as  the 
consequence  of  starting  at  an  hour  prescribed  “ by  order,”  though 
whether  by  the  direct  personal  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
does  not  appear  and  may  be  doubted. 

Sir  William  makes  merry  over  Hamley’s  trouble  in  finding  Ninth 
Hill  j but  though  he  is  very  funny,  I cannot  allow  that  he  is  fair 
about  it.  The  note  in  the  diary  that  Ninth  Hill  must  have  been  an 
arbitrary  name  evidently  means  that  it  was  one  known  to  individuals 
— to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’s  staff,  doubtless — as  indicating  a certain 
locality,  but  not  to  the  troops  generally  j and  that  there  was  nothing 
so  marked  in  the  features  of  the  ground  as  to  make  the  name  an 
indication  of  the  place  to  the  uninitiated.  And  that  this  was  so  is 
evidenced  by  the  circumstance  that  Hamley  could  find  nobody  who 
was  able  to  give  him  any  information  about  it.  The  entry  describ- 
ing the  difficulty  of  finding  it,  even  with  the  assistance  of  an  officer 
of  the  Headquarter  Staff  (which,  by-the-by,  occupies  one  page  in 
Mr.  Shand’s  book,  not  two  pages),  gives  a good  impression  of  the 
loneliness  of  the  region  in  which  the  troops  were  operating,  and  of 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  it,  and  no  doubt  was  intended  to  do  so. 
In  the  notes  of  the  interview  between  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  his 
Generals,  when  at  last  Ninth  Hill  was  found,  Hamley  is  represented 
to  have  left  as  unfavourable  an  impression  as  possible  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  upon  the  reader’s  mind.  Even  if  it  were  the  case  that  an  un- 
favourable impression  has  been  produced  by  the  purusal  of  a memo- 
randum in  his  private  journal,  it  would  be  rather  *hard  to  blame  him 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  journal  was  intended  for  perusal  in 
its  crude  form  by  anybody  except  himself.  But  one  would  like  to  know 
whether  Hamley’s  account  of  that  interview  has  really  left  upon  any- 
body else’s  mind  the  same  unfavourable  impression  that  it  has  made 
upon  ' Sir  William’s.  If  there  be  among  Mr.  Shand’s  readers  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  I dare  say  he  may  have  been  a little 
scandalised  at  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  emphatic  way  of  impress- 
ing upon  his  Generals  that  as  fighting  had  to  be  done  it  had  best  be 
done  thoroughly.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Hamley  wrote 
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his  diary,  or  Mr.  Shand  made  his  extracts  from  it,  for  the  information 
of  members  of  the  Peace  Society ; and  if  the  meeting  of  the 
Generals  was  to  be  recorded  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
have  been  done  more  simply. 

Of  all  the  extracts  from  Hamley’s  diary  upon  which  Sir  William 
Putler  relies  to  show  that  Hamley  was  of  a “car{)ing  ” and  “ conten- 
tious ” disposition,  there  is  not  one  which  I think  would  appear  to  an 
unprejudiced  person  to  justify  such  an  inference.  When  he  wrote  to 
General  Dormer  about  a certain  movement  of  troops  which  had  been 
ordered,  though  they  were  not  his  troops,  and  pointed  out  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  best  way  of  arranging  it,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  a great  personal  interest  in  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  troops  composing  all  that  was  present  of  his  division — that  is,  the 
Highland  Brigade — should  get  mixed  up  with  the  transport  train  and 
other  miscellaneous  troops  that  were  to  move  on  the  same  route  and 
about  the  same  time  as  his  own,  his  march  would  be  greatly  delayed 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  men  greatly  increased.  Except  under  these 
circumstances  his  interference  would  have  been  without  excuse. 
Whether  it  be  thought  that  he  was  or  was  not  justified  in  the 
existing  circumstances  in  writing  the  private  note  to  General  Dormer 
which  he  did,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  prompted  to  do  so  by  very  sub- 
stantial reasons,  and  not  by  a spirit  of  “carping,”  or  “contentious- 
ness,” or  mere  meddling.  Whether  or  not  he  was  within  his  rights 
in  remonstrating  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  still  more  strongly 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  when  he  learnt  that  it  was  intended  to 
support  the  Highland  Brigade  of  his  division  with  a brigade  taken 
from  the  other  division  and  not  under  his  control,  he  was  at  any  rate 
not  the  only  Cieneral  Officer  who  remonstrated  and  whose  remon- 
strance was  successful.  General  McPherson,  whom  it  had  been 
intended  to  attach  to  the  2nd  Division  under  Hamley’s  orders, 
objected  to  accept  the  position,  upon  the  plea  that  he  was  entitled, 
as  coming  from  India,  to  have  a separate  command  ; and  he  has 
been  held  to  have  been  justified  in  doing  so.  The  circumstances 
were  in  both  cases  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  officers  con- 
cerned ; and  as  in  both  cases  it  was  found  practicable  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  remonstrants,  it  seems  a pity  that  arrangements  should 
have  been  proposed  which  constrained  them  to  take  up  any  such 
position. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds  of 
readers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  article,  I can  speak  very  positively 
of  the  intention  with  which  it  was  written  and  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  writer.  It  was  not  written,  as  Sir  William  Butler  thinks 
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it  was,  to  substitute  Hamley  for  Wolseley,  or  to  detract  from  the 
credit  due  to  the  Commander  who  had  successfully  conducted  the 
campaign  in  Egypt.  It  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
to  the  British  public  that  the  2nd  Division  had  played  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  of  removing  the  impression 
which  the  special  mention  of  one  particular  corps  in  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley’s  first  despatch  had  undeniably  conveyed  to  the  public 
mind — that  that  corps  had  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  the  prowess  which 
it  had  displayed.  No  doubt  Hamley  identified  himself  with  his 
division,  and  felt  deeply  the  injustice  which  he  considered  had  been 
done  to  it  and  to  himself  as  its  commander.  But  he  was  quite  as 
deeply  moved  by  his  sense  of  injustice  done  to  his  troops  as  by 
personal  feeling,  though  this  had  been  deeply  wounded,  more  par- 
ticularly by  what  he  regarded  as  his  supersession  by  his  own 
brigadier  when  that  officer  was  left  to  command  the  troops  in  Egypt, 
and  he,  with  the  other  lieutenant-generals,  was  ordered  home. 

Hamley  never  claimed  to  have  done  more  in  the  night  march  to 
Tel-el-Kebir  than  ride  alongside  of  poor  Rawson  and  follow  his 
leading,  like  everybody  else.  ' In  describing  the  mishap  which 
occurred  during  the  march,  and  the  prompt  restoration  of  order  and 
resumption  of  the  advance  in  the  right  direction,  he  gave  the  entire 
credit  and  the  highest  praise  to  the  Brigade  and  Regimental  Staffs 
and  to  Lieutenant  Rawson.  He  claimed  to  have  assumed  the  active 
control  of  his  troops  only  when  the  battle  began,  and  Sir  William 
Butler  is  not  among  those  who  deny  or  grudge  him  the  credit  of 
having  done  so  with  effect. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  those  engaged  in  an  important  battle  to 
receive  very  dissimilar  impressions  of  its  details,  and  to  form  very 
opposite  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  influence  exercised  by  the 
various  forces  in  bringing  about  the  result.  Without  going  back  all 
the  way  to  “ the  forties,”  I can  recall  how  strenuously  it  was  once 
contested  whether  to  the  Guards  or  to  the  52  nd  Regiment  belonged 
the  credit  of  having  repulsed  a French  column  (I  think  it  was  that 
commanded  by  Ney)  at  a critical  period  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
I suppose  the  controversy  ceased  at  last  because  none  of  the  com- 
batants remained  alive  to  continue  it.  Whether  the  view  held  by 
Hamley — and  not  by  him  only  in  the  2nd  Division — that  the  action 
of  that  division  had  exercised  a greater  influence  in  the  Battle  of 
Tel-el-Kebir  than  the  report  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  led  the 
British  public  to  suppose,  was  correct  or  incorrect,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  feel  that  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
division  in  a despatch  which  mentioned  certain  troops  as  deserving 
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special  commendation,  and  did  not  make  any  mention  of  those  upon 
whom  the  most  arduous  part  in  the  half  hour’s  contest  had  fallen. 
It  is  no  secret  that  the  selection  of  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment  for 
special  praise  where  all  had  done  their  duty  well  occasioned  a good 
deal  of  comment  in  the  Army  of  Egypt  at  the  time.  We  have 
recently  been  told,  upon  what  should  be  good  authority,^  though  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not,  that  in  selecting  an  Irish  regiment  for 
special  commendation  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  in  view  the 
political  effect  which  might  be  so  produced.  I think  it  will  be  a 
bad  day  for  the  British  Army,  and  therefore  for  the  British  nation,  if 
it  should  come  to  be  understood  that  praise  may  be  awarded  to 
particular  corps  or  particular  individuals,  not  as  their  services  may 
have  merited  it,  but  as  to  the  commanding  General  may  seem  best 
calculated  to  produce  a political  effect,  whether  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  or  at  home. 

I have  said  that  Hamley’s  manner  was  at  times  repellent,  though 
not  habitually  so.  He  was  constitutionally  reserved,  almost  to 
shyness,  as  Sir  William  Butler  has  observed.  Early  in  life  he 
became  deaf  from  an  accident,  and  as  time  went  on  the  infirmity 
increased,  though  it  was  variable  in  degree.  He  was  usually  pre- 
occupied about  something  of  greater  or  less  importance.  And  all 
this  had  for  result  to  give  often  an  appearance  of  hauteur  which  was 
far  from  being  a true  index  of  his  disposition.  He  had  always  a 
strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  as  a very  young  man  the 
ridiculous  side  of  character  was  that  which  he  chiefly  regarded  in 
his  fellow  men.  This  obtained  for  him  a reputation  for  cynicism, 
which  clung  to  him  long  after  the  habit  which  seemed  to  justify 
it  had  ceased,  and  the  reserve  and  occasional  abruptness  of  his 
manner  would  tend  to  confirm  it.  But  with  all  his  power  of 
satire,  and  his  readiness  in  early  life  to  indulge  it,  he  had  never 
been  a cynic  ; and  he  had  long  learnt  to  be  patient  of  dulness, 
and  to  tolerate  defects  of  character,  provided  they  were  not  vital, 
which  would  at  once  have  roused  his  scorn  or  his  anger.  Cruelty 
and  injustice  always  moved  him  to  the  deepest  indignation.  He 
was  of  too  masculine  a character  never  to  have  found  himself 
opposed  to  others,  or  to  have  shrunk  from  asserting  himself  when 
he  did  so.  But  he  was  a benevolent  and  a tender-hearted  man. 
The  contemplation  of  suffering,  whether  in  man  or  beast,  except 
in  the  excitement  of  battle,  made  him  miserable  ; and  he  was  con- 
stantly doing  kind  things — now  interceding  with  the  Police  Com- 
missioners for  a poor  old  woman  who  had  been  ordered  to  remove 
* Colonel  Maurice  in  the  United  Service  Magazine, 
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herself  and  her  broom  from  a crossing  which  she  had  long  looked 
upon  as  her  freehold — now  lending  money  to  an  impecunious 
acquaintance  (not  necessarily  an  intimate  friend),  which  was  not 
always  repaid  with  the  punctuality  desirable  in  such  transactions — 
now  exerting  himself  for  months,  as  related  by  Mr.  Shand,  to 
obtain  the  evidence  which  should  justify  the  reversal  of  a sentence 
passed  upon  a wretched  creature  whose  only  claim  to  his  sympathy 
was  that  he  was  innocent  (as  in  the  end  was  ascertained)  of  the 
particular  offence  of  which  he  had  been  convicted.  It  is  a mistake 
to  suppose,  as  Sir  William  appears  to  do,  that  he  could  not 
appreciate  good  work  in  others,  though,  no  doubt,  he  judged 
severely.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  very  apt  at  the  moment,  I 
may  mention  the  names  of  two  men  whose  work  he  warmly 
praised,  viz..  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (after  his  Ashanti  Campaign),  and 
Colonel  Maurice,  as  that  officer  has  recently  taken  occasion  to 
remind  the  public. 

I suppose  Sir  William  Butler  w'ould  not  deliberately  advocate  the 
principle  that  a man  who  accepts  a favour  becomes  thereby  bound 
to  submit  to  any  sort  of  treatment,  no  matter  what,  at  the  hands 
of  his  benefactor.  Yet  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  paper  would 
seem  to  imply  something  very  like  this.  If  the  metaphor  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  all  be  difficult  to  unravel,  the  general  meaning 
of  it  is  plain.  But  I am  not  concerned  to  defend  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Edward  Hamley.  That  has  already  been  done  by  an  abler  pen 
than  mine.  My  object  is  to  protect  his  memory. 


A.  C.  GLEIG* 
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The  rich  man’s  guardian  and  the  poor  man’s  friend. 

The  only  creature  faithful  to  the  end, 

has  almost  innumerable  associations.  Legend,  fable,  tradition, 
fiction,  history,  poetry,  all  have  much  to  say  of  him— and  with 
reason.  What  other  creature  is  such  a companion  ? Even  the 
Arab’s  horse  must,  one  would  think,  play  second  fiddle  to  him. 
{Curious,  by  the  way,  that  the  very  Arab  who  would  almost  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  gallant  steed,  would  turn  with  loathing  from 
our  dearest  beast  friend  as  “ unclean  ” !)  Looking  into  the  pathetic 
intelligent  eyes,  following  us  with  wistful  intentness  as  we  speak,  one 
is  glad  to  think  that  both  Wood  and  Kingsley  believed  in  their  future 
life.  “ Hev  a dog,  miss,”  says  Bob  Jakin,  wisely.  “They’re  better 
friends  nor  any  Christian.  Lors  ! it’s  a fine  thing  to  have  a dumb 
brute  fond  on  you  ; it’ll  stick  to  you,  and  make  no  jaw.”  Ceorge 
Eliot,  wise  as  she  was,  never  wrote  anything  wiser  ; and  her  wisdom 
is  still  in  fashion,  even  in  these  fin  de  sihcle  days.  What  does 
Jerome  say?  and  the  chronicler  of  Montmorency  may  be  supposed 
to  know  of  what  he  is  talking  > “ They  are  much  superior  to 
human  beings  as  companions.  They  do  not  quarrel  or  argue  with 
you.  They  never  talk  about  themselves,  but  listen  to  you  while 
you  talk  about  yourself,  and  keep  up  an  appearance  of  being 
interested  in  the  conversation.  They  never  make  stupid  remarks. 
They  never  observe  to  Miss  Brown  across  a dinner  table  that 
they  always  understood  she  was  very  sweet  on  Mr.  Jones  (who  has 
just  married  Miss  Robinson).  They  never  mistake  your  wife’s 
cousin  for  her  husband,  and  fancy  that  you  are  the  father-in-law. 
And  they  never  ask  a young  author  with  fourteen  tragedies,  six- 
teen comedies,  seven  farces,  and  a couple  of  burlesques  in  his 
desk,  why  he  doesn’t  write  a play.  They  never  say  unkind  things. 
They  never  tell  us  of  our  faults,  ‘ merely  for  our  own  good.’  They 
do  not,  at  inconvenient  moments,  mildly  remind  us  of  our  past 
follies  and  mistakes.  They  do  not  say,  ‘ Oh  yes,  a lot  of  use  you 
are,  if  you  are  ever  really  wanted  ’ — sarcastic  like.  They  never 
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inform  us,  like  our  inamoratas  sometimes  do,  that  we  are  not  nearly 
so  nice  as  we  used  to  be.  We  are  always  the  same  to  them.  He 
is  very  imprudent,  a dog  is.  He  never  makes  it  his  business  to 
inquire  whether  you  are  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  never  bothers 
as  to  whether  you  are  going  up  or  down  upon  life’s  ladder,  never 
asks  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor,  silly  or  wise,  sinner  or  saint. 
You  are  his  pal.  That  is  enough  for  him,  and  come  luck  or  mis- 
fortune, good  repute  or  bad,  honour  or  shame,  he  is  going  to  stick 
to  you,  to  comfort  you,  guard  you,  give  his  life  for  you,  if  need  be 
— foolish,  brainless,  soulless  dog  ! ” 

The  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  a dog-headed  god,  Anubis,  in 
whose  honour  the  city  of  Cynopolis  was  built  ; and  when  a dog  died, 
the  whole  household  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning. 
The  Jews  hated  and  despised  the  creature — a feeling  widely  spread 
throughout  the  East  up  to  the  present  day.  His  name  is  the  bitterest 
term  of  reproach.  “ Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  ? ” Lean  and  hungry,  outcast  and  wretched,  packs  of 
dogs  haunt  the  streets  of  Eastern  cities,  playing  scavenger  and 
devouring  offal,  as  they  did  thousands  of  years  since,  when  the 
wicked  Queen  was  cast  down,  and  “ dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
Jezebel.”  The  Norse  mythologies  owned  the  hell-hound  Garmyr, 
who  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Tyr  in  the  twilight  of  the  gods  ; the 
Athenians  sacrificed  dogs  to  Hecate,  and  told  the  story  of  the  faithful 
Argus,  who,  after  twenty  years,  recognised  his  returned  master, 
Ulysses. 

He  knew  his  lord— he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 

In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl,  and  kiss  his  feet. 

Yet  (all  he  could)  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 

Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 

Soft  pity  touched  the  mighty  master’s  soul  ; 

Adown  his  cheek  a tear  unbidden  stole. 

The  dog,  whom  fate  had  granted  to  behold 
His  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll’d, 

Takes  a last  look,  and,  having  seen  him,  dies  ; 

So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Argus’  eyes. 

In  Southey’s  poem,  “ Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths,”  none 
recognise  the  hero  on  his  return— not  even  the  mother  who  bore 
him — but  his  dog  Theron  follows  him,  and  the  chieftain,  throwing 
his  arms  round  the  creature’s  neck,  cries  : — 

Thou,  Theron,  thou  hast  known 

Thy  poor  lost  master,  Theron — none  but  thou  ! 

Great  and  grim  was  Cerberus — “ three  gentlemen  in  one  ” — who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  Hades  j and  hardly  less  appalling  were  the 
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three  dogs  who  kept  the  treasure  in  Hans  Andersen’s  “ Tinder-box  ” 
story  : the  first,  with  eyes  as  big  as  saucers  ; the  second,  with  eyes 
as  big  as  mill-wheels  ; and  the  third,  most  formidable  of  all,  whose 
organs  of  vision  were  as  big  as  steeples  ! The  Mahometan  Creed 
admits  two  dogs  into  Paradise — the  dog  of  Tobit  and  Katmir,  the 
dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,  whose  supposed  descendants  are  greatly 
prized  by  the  wandering  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  though  they 
probably  do  not  equal  the  great  ancestor  in  size — his  stature  being 
that  of  a donkey,  and  his  profession  that  of  a collie.  “ He  would 
not  throw  a bone  to  the  dog  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,”  is  an  Arabian 
way  of  describing  a specially  stingy  person.  “ I love  those  who  are 
dear  unto  God  ; go  to  sleep,  therefore,  and  I will  guard  you,”  he 
is  alleged  to  have  said  to  the  sleepers  in  the  Mahometan  version 
of  the  legend — speech  being  divinely  given  him  for  the  occasion. 
His  name,  written  on  a scrap  of  paper,  is  still  .used  among  the  Arabs 
as  a charm  against  the  dangers  of  travelling.  The  inhabitants  of 
Grenada  are  careful  to  call  their  dogs  Melampo,  Cubilon,  or 
Lubina,  as  these  are  said  to  have  been  the  names  of  the  three  who 
accompanied  their  shepherd  masters  to  look  on  the  Holy  Babe  at 
Bethlehem,  and  dogs  so-called  are  said  never  to  go  mad.  A 
beautiful  old  Eastern  legend  tells  how  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His 
disciples  one  day  approached  the  dead  body  of  a dog.  All  others 
were  loud  in  abhorrence  and  loathing  of  the  unclean  beast,  when 
the  voice  of  the  Master  fell  on  their  ears  : “ Pearls  are  not  whiter  than 
his  teeth.”  All  Welsh  tourists  know  the  tragical  history  of  Gelert, 
who,  having  saved  his  king’s  little  son,  was  slain  by  the  unhappy 
father  himself,  under  the  delusion  that  he  had  destroyed  the  child 
whose  life  he  had  defended  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  One  hopes  it  is 
not  true.  The  loyalty  of  the  faithful  hound  who  refused  to  leave  his 
master  when  he  lay  dead  on  Helvellyn  has  been  commemorated  by 
both  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  and  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances 
of  the  half-human  creature’s  steady  constancy. 

That  strength  of  feeling,  great 

Above  all  human  estimate, 

which  is  vividly  portrayed  in  the  picture  old  Sir  Thomas  Mallory 
gives  us  of  the  little  brachet  of  Queen  Iso’lt,  who,  when  the  guilty 
Queen  and  Sir  Tristram  were  buried  together,  watched  at  their  grave, 
and  “would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  so  died,”  a description  that 
calls  to  mind  the  pathetic  beauty  of  the  “Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,” 
as  limned  by  Landseer.  “ Only  a man,  and  yet  as  faithful  as  a dog,” 
says  Charles  Reade  of  his  old  sailor  in  “ Foul  Play  ” ; and  certainly 
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to  liken  a man’s  constancy  to  a dog’s  is  a compliment  the  human 
doesn’t  often  deserve.  The  great  Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury — 
Talbot,  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 

as  Shakespeare  calls  him,  either  took  his  family  name  from,  or  gave 
it  to,  his  Talbot  hounds— which  is  uncertain.  Mary  Stuart  had 
many  a faithful  servant,  but  none  more  loyal-hearted  than  her  little 
Bijou,  the  pet  dog  who  crept  after  her  to  the  block,  and  crouched 
beside  her  when  the  fair,  discrowned  head  fell  under  the  executioner’s 
axe.  Prince  Rupert’s  faithful  white  dog,  Boye,  was  credited  by 
the  Roundheads  wuth  supernatural  powers,  and  when  at  last  a rebel 
succeeded  in  shooting  it,  there  was  much  exultation.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  like  the  sweet-natured,  great-hearted  man  he  was,  loved  dogs. 
His  grand  deerhound,  Maida,  was  very  near  his  heart,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  death  the  great  author  refused  an  invitation  on  the  plea  of 
“ the  death  of  a dear  old  friend  ” — a trait  that  brings  him  very  near 
to  the  hearts  of  all  dog-lovers.  What  he  thought  of  dogs  we  may 
learn  from  his  own  words.  “ The  Almighty,  Who  gave  the  dog  to 
be  the  companion  of  our  pleasures  and  toils,  hath  invested  him  with 
a nature  noble  and  incapable  of  deceit.  He  forgets  neither  friend 
nor  foe — remarks,  and  with  accuracy,  both  benefit  and  injury.  He 
hath  a share  in  man’s  intelligence,  but  no  share  of  man’s  falsehood. 
You  may  bribe  a soldier  to  slay  a man  with  his  sword — as  witness  to 
take  life  by  a false  accusation  ; but  you  cannot  make  a dog  tear  his 
benefactor.  He  is  the  friend  of  man,  save  when  man  justly  incurs 
his  enmity.”  Roswal,  in  “ The  Talisman,”  seems  to  have  been 
studied  from  Maida,  and  perhaps  there  is  some  suggestion  of  him 
in  Sir  Henry  Lee’s  Bevis.  “ Greyhounds  are  the  lords,  spaniels 
the  gentlemen,  and  hounds  the  yeomen  of  dogges,”  says  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  ; and  Charles  I.  endorsed  this  opinion,  having  for  his  special 
dog-friend  the  greyhound  Gypsey,  and  saying  that  her  kind  “equally 
love  their  masters,  yet  do  not  flatter  them  so  much  as  spaniels  ” ; but 
Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  held  that  no  canine  creature  could  rise  higher 
in  affection  and  sagacity  than  her  spaniel  Flush.  Her  notices  of 
her  dog  are  so  delightful  that,  at  the  risk  of  prolixity,  they  must  be 
quoted.  Other  dogs,  she  admits. 

May  be  thy  peers 
Haply  in  those  drooping  ears 
And  this  glossy  fairness. 

But  of  thee  it  shall  be  said, 

This  dog  watched  beside  a bed 
Day  and  night  unweary ; 

Watched  within  a curtained  room 
Where  no  sunbeam  brake  the  gloom, 

Round  the  sick  and  dreary. 
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Roses,  gathered  for  a vase, 

In  that  chamber  died  apace, 

Beam  and  breeze  resigning  ; 

This  dog  only,  waited  on. 

Knowing  that  when  light  is  gone 
Love  remains  for  shining. 

Other  dogs  in  thymy  dew 
Tracked  the  hares  and  followed  through 
Sunny  moor  or  meadow  ; 

This  dog  only,  crept  and  crept 
Next  a languid  cheek  that  slept, 

Sharing  in  the  shadow. 

Other  dogs  of  loyal  cheer, 

Bounded  at  the  whistle  clear, 

Up  the  woodside  hieing  ; 

This  dog  only,  watched  in  reach 
Of  a faintly  uttered  speech. 

Or  a louder  sighing. 

And  if  one  or  two  quick  tears 
Dropped  upon  his  glossy  ears 
Or  a sigh  came  double. 

Up  he  sprang  in  eager  haste, 

Fawning,  fondling,  breathing  fast, 

In  a tender  trouble.  ^ 

And  this  dog  was  satisfied 
If  a pale  thin  hand  would  glide 
Down  his  dewlaps  sloping, — 

Which  he  pushed  his  nose  within. 

After — platforming  his  chin 
On  the  palm  left  open. 

This  dog,  if  a friendly  voice 
Call  him  now  to  blither  choice 
Than  such  chamber-keeping, 

“ Come  out  ! ” praying  from  the  door, — 

Presseth  backward  as  before. 

Up  against  me  leaping. 

Therefore  to  this  dog  will  I, 

Tenderly,  not  scornfully, 

Render  praise  and  favour  : 

With  my  hand  upon  his  head. 

Is  my  benediction  said 

Therefore  and  for  ever. 

“ May  I tell  you,”  she  writes  to  a friend,  “ that  I have  lost  and 
won  poor  Flush  again,  and  that  I had  to  compound  with  the  thieves 
and  pay  six  guineas  in  order  to  recover  him,  much  as  I did  last  year, 
besides  the  tears — the  tears  ! And  when  he  came  home  he  began  to 
cry.  His  heart  was  full,  like  my  own.  Nobody  knows,  except  you 
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and  me  and  those  who  have  experienced  the  like  affections,  what  it 
is  to  love  a dog  and  lose  it.  Grant  the  loss,  and  the  loss  is  imagin- 
able ; but  I complain  of  the  fact  that  people  who  will  not  or  cannot 
grant  the  loss,  set  about  wondering  how  one  is  not  ashamed  to  make 
such  a fuss  for  a dog.  As  if  love  (whether  of  dogs  or  man)  must  not 
have  the  same  quick  sense  of  sorrow.  For  my  part,  my  eyelids  have 
swelled  and  reddened  both  for  the  sake  of  lost  dogs  and  birds — and 
I do  not  feel  particularly  ashamed  of  it.  For  Flush,  who  loves  me  to 
the  height  and  depth  of  the  capacity  of  his  own  nature — if  I did  not 
love  him^  I could  love  nothing.  Besides,  Flush  has  a soul  to  lose. 
Do  you  not  believe  that  dogs  have  souls  ? I am  thinking  of  writing 
a treatise  on  the  subject,  after  the  manner  of  Plato’s  famous  one.” 
One  likes  to  know  that  Flush  had  a long  and  happy  life — follow*ed 
his  mistress  to  Italy,  “ wagged  his  tail,”  says  Mr.  Westwood,  “ in 
Casa  Guidi’s  windows,  had  one  or  two  perilous  adventures,  lost  his 
coat,  and  became  a dreadful  guy  in  the  warm  climate  ; but  he  lived 
to  an  advanced  old  age,  and  was  beloved  and  honoured  to  the  end.” 
Emily  Bronte’s  savage  bulldog.  Keeper,  was  immortalised  by  her 
sister  as  Tartar  in  “ Shirley  ” ; and  Dickens  is  never  tired  of  alluding 
in  his  delightful  letters  to  his  daughter’s  little  Pomeranian,  Mrs. 
Bouncer,  and  his  own  bloodhound  and  Newfoundlands.  To  him 
we  owe  Diogenes,  the  ungainly  faithful  follower  of  Florence  Dombey, 
the  poor  brute  who  belonged  to  Bill  Sikes,  and  Jip,  the  King  Charles, 
whose  main  role  in  life  was  to  stand  “ like  a lion  ” on  the  cookery- 
book  bought  for  poor  pretty  Dora  by  her  perplexed  young  husband. 
Dogs  of  fiction  and  dogs  of  fact  jostle  each  other  in  bewildering 
number,  and  one  must  not  stop  to  particularise  them  ; but  Rab  may 
not  be  overlooked,  or  Bran  in  “ Hypatia,”  Ouida’s  Dog  of  Flanders, 
Bold,  in  Whyte  Melville’s  “ Interpreter,”  Lewis  Arundel’s  wonderful 
Faust,  or  Adam  Bede’s  Gyp,  apropos  of  whom  George  Eliot  says, 
with  her  own  shrewd  observation  : “We  are  apt  to  be  kinder  to  the 
brutes  who  love  us  than  the  women  who  love  us.  Is  it  because  the 
brutes  are  dumb  ? ” Rubens,  in  Mrs.  Ewing’s  charming  “ Flat-Iron 
for  a Farthing,”  must  be  remembered,  if  only  for  the  delicate  touch 
of  wistful  affection  in  his  little  master’s  resolve  to  bury  him  just  out- 
side the  churchyard  wall,  “ and  then  some  day  he  will  get  taken  ini* 
Our  own  Queen’s  love  for  her  four-footed  friends,  from  “dear  Eos,” 
whom  the  Prince  Consort  brought  with  him  from  Germany,  to  the 
present  Roy,  Marco,  and  Spot,  are  well  known.  Dogs  have  their 
saintly  associations.  St.  Eustace  and  St,  Hubert  always  appeared 
in  visions  to  their  devout  worshippers  accompanied  by  hounds, 
“Whereby,”  says  an  old  chronicler,  “we  may  suppose  all  good 
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hounds  shall  follow  their  masters  to  Paradise.”  On  St.  Hubert’s 
Day,  November  2,  pilgrims  crowd  to  the  church,  which  is  all  that 
remains  of  his  famous  monastery,  to  obtain  a blessing  on  themselves 
and  their  dogs,  and  to  obtain  the  cakes  which,  blessed  on  his  shrine, 
are  believed  to  avert  hydrophobia.  To  Luise,  near  Soissons,  pil- 
grimages are  also  made  on  his  day,  and  the  following  old  rhyme  is 
chanted  : — 

Saint  Hubert  glorieux, 

Dieu  me  soit  amoureux  ; 

Trois  choses  me  defend  : 

De  la  nuit  du  serpent  ; 

Mauvais  loup,  mauvais  chien, 

Mauvaises  betes  enragees 
Ne  puissent  m’approcher, 

Me  voir,  ni  me  toucher, 

Non  plus  qu’etoile  au  ciel. 

1 


Tradition  saith  that  neither  man  nor  beast  has  suffered  from  hydro- 
phobia in  the  limits  of  the  commune.  St.  ISIargaret  of  Cortona  and 
St.  Roche  are  both  usually  attended  by  a dog  in  their  pictures — that 
of  St.  Roche  being  generally  represented  carrying  in  his  mouth  a loaf 
of  bread,  which,  runs  the  legend,  he  brought  the  saint  every  day. 
“ The  jMauthe  Dog,”  a large  curly  black  spaniel,  was  implicitly  believed 
by  the  Manxrnen  to  haunt  the  guard-room  of  Peel  Castle  ; and  the 
miners  of  Wheal  Vor,  in  Cornwall,  aver  that  the  mine  is  the  abiding- 
place  of  little  black  dogs — a belief  so  strongly  impressed  upon  them 
that  it  was  at  one  time  difficult  to  engage  the  required  number  of 
men.  A widely-spread  belief  was  a ghostly  troop  of  hounds  who 
swept  through  the  darkness  with  wild  wails  and  cries — in  Wales 
known  as  Cron  Anwyn,  or  Dogs  of  Hell — in  Staffordshire  and  North 
Devon,  where  they  are  thought  to  be  the  souls  of  unbaptized  babes, 
as,  respectively,  “Gabriel  hounds”  and  “Yeth”  or  “Yell  hounds.” 
Herne  the  Hunter  and  his  pack  haunt  Windsor  Park  ; le  Grand 
Veneur  was  seen  by  Henri  IV.  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau — a 
huge  black  figure  in  the  midst  of  his  dogs  ; in  the  Hartz  ^Mountains 
the  Wild  Huntsman,  and  in  South  Germany  Dietrich  of  Berne  flash 
past  with  their  hounds  in  the  darkness.  Indeed,  a good  deal  of 
ghostly  lore  is  gathered  round  the  dog  ; and  his  howling  is  even  in 
these  enlightened  days  dreaded  as  a sign  of  approaching  death  in  the 
household  to  which  he  belongs.  This  superstition  is  noticed  hy 
Longfellow  : — 

In  the  rabbinical  back  it  saith 
The  dogs  howl  when,  with  icy  breath, 

Great  Sammael,  the  angel  of  deatli, 

Takes  through  the  town  h’s  flight. 
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Dogs  figure  in  several  proverbs,  both  in  English  and  French,  and 
we  owe  to  ^Esop  the  unamiable  dog  in  the  manger  and  the  avaricious 
individual  who  tried  to  seize  the  shadowy  bone  and  lost  the  one  he 
had.  Lovers  of  pugs  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  one  of  the  far- 
away ancestors  of  the  race  saved  William  the  Silent  from  the  hands 
of  his  Spanish  foes  by  giving  an  opportune  alarm  ; and  it  was  no 
doubt  on  that  account  that  our  William  III.  imported  them  to 
England,  where  they  were  dutifully  decorated  with  orange  rosettes. 
Topsell — who  must  have  been  a cross-grained  old  person — pours 
unqualified  scorn  on  lap-dogs  and  their  devoted  owners  : “ These 
dogs  are  little,  prety,  proper,  and  fine,  and  sought  for  to  satisfie  the 
delicateness  of  dainty  dames  and  wanton  women’s  wils  ; instruments 
of  folly  for  them  to  play  and  dally  withal,  to  trifle  away  the  treasure 
of  time,  to  withdraw  their  minds  from  more  commendable  exercises, 
and  to  content  their  corrupted  concupiscences  with  vain  disport  (a 
silly  shift  to  show  irksome  idleness).  These  puppies,  the  smaller 
they  be,  the  more  pleasure  they  provoke,  as  more  meet  playfellowes 
for  mincing  mistresses  to  bear  in  their  bosomes,  to  keep  company 
withal  in  their  chambers,  to  succour  with  sleep  in  bed,  and  nourish 
with  meat  at  bord,  to  lay  in  their  laps,  and  lick  their  lips  as  they  ride 
in  their  waggons  ; and  good  reason  it  should  be  so,  for  coarseness 
with  fineness  hath  no  fellowship,  but  flatness  with  neatness  hath 
neighbourhood  enough.  That  plausible  proverb  verified  upon  a 
tyrant,  namely,  that  he  loved  his  sow  better  than  his  son,  may  well 
be  applyed  to  these  kind  of  people,  who  delight  more  in  dogs  that 
are  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  reason,  than  they  do  in  children  that 
be  capable  of  wisdom  and  judgment.  But  this  abuse,  perad venture, 
reigneth  where  there  hath  been  long  lack  of  issue,  or  else  where 
barrenness  is  the  best  blossom  of  beauty.” 

It  is  to  be  feared  Topsell  would  hardly  look  respectfully  on 
Henri  III.  and  his  pets,  or  on  our  own  Charles  II.  and  his  tiny 
spaniels  ! In  a. curious  old  black-letter  book,  “A  Treatise  perteynyge 
to  Hawkynge,  Huntynge,  <S:c.,  emprynted  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
1496,”  the  following  quaint  rhyme  gives  us  the  characteristics  of  a good 
greyhound  : — 

A greyhounde  should  be  headed  lyke  a snake. 

And  neckyd  lyke  a drake, 

Fotyd  lyke  a cat, 

Tayled  lyke  a ratte, 

Syded  lyke  a teme, 

And  chyned  lyke  a bream. 

The  fyrste  yere  he  must  learn  to  fede. 

The  second  yere  to  field  him  lede. 

The  thyrde  yere  he  is  felon  lyke. 
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The  fourth  yere  there  is  none  syke  ; 

The  fifth  yere  he  is  good  ynough, 

The  sixth  yere  he  shall  hold  the  plough  ; 

But  when  he  is  come  to  the  ninth  yere, 

Have  him  then  to  the  tannere  ; 

For  the  best  hound  that  ever  was  bred, 

At  the  nynth  yere  is  full  bad. 

Rather  hard  on  the  poor  dog  after  his  years  of  good  service  ! 

BARBARA  CLAY  FINCH. 
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A SONG  OF  PSYCHE. 


OVE  on  my  heart  a lonely  guard  doth  keep, 


— ' Sings  when  I wake  and  murmurs  to  my  sleep 
Work-days  may  clamour,  silent  hours  may  creep  ; 
Unheeding,  Love  his  ceaseless  watch  doth  keep. 

Radiant  with  morn  he  came  ; 

Bright  were  his  tresses  and  his  eyes  aflame, 

Dewdrops  were  shaken  from  his  glittering  wings, 
Tipped  were  his  dainty  arrow's,  sharp  their  stings! 

Barred  w'as  the  palace-gate, 

Moss-growm  its  paths,  its  portals  dark  as  fate  ; 

Yet  through  some  crevice  in  that  depth  of  night 
Love  found  a silent  way,  and  all  was  light. 

Ah,  Love,  too  bold  was  I ! 

Armed  with  my  heart’s  accustomed  poverty, 

Little  assuming,  when  so  much  had  passed. 

That  the  bright  god  could  entrance  find  at  last. 

Yet  since  my  poor  heart,  by  thy  light  o’erflowed. 

Son  of  the  gods  ! thou  makest  thine  abode. 

Stranger  from  heaven,  I will  kneel  to  thee. 

That  heavenly  grace  be  granted  unto  me. 

Therefore  I pray  (for  marvels  never  cease). 

Since  thou  art  unrest,  grant  mie  rest  and  peace  ; 
Since,  god-like,  strong,  all  bondage  yields  to  thee, 
Even  through  bondage  lead  to  liberty. 
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Not  that,  indeed,  the  freedom  I would  crave, 

Wide  as  the  night  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

Which,  when  its  lonely  years  at  length  are  passed. 
Without  a mourner,  seeks  the  shades  at  last  ; 

But  that  whose  walls  encompass  glad  desire. 

Bright  with  home-faces,  and  with  household  fire. 
Free  in  its  duties,  in  affection  free, 

Finding  in  bonds  more  perfect  liberty. 

What  shall  I say?  Love  heeds  no  word  of  mine  ; 
Sharply  his  arrows  pierce,  his  tresses  shine  ; 
Crouched  on  my  hearth,  as  one  who  dreams  he  lies, 
Heaven’s  glory  round  his  head  and  in  his  eyes. 

Crooning,  his  voice  repeats  the  old  refrain, 

Murmurs  of  hope  and  peace,  unrest  and  pain  ; 

So  to  my  heart  he  sings  through  night  and  day. 

And  I,  love-stricken,  dream  the  hours  away. 


M.  A.  CURTOIS. 
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The  Tinder-Box. 

Apropos  of  what  I have  already  said  concerning  what,  if  the 
phrase  does  not  involve  a bull,  I may  call  antiquities  of 
modern  growth,  and  especially  concerning  the  flint  and  steel,  Mr. 
Bruce  Cooper,  of  Delapre  Abbey,  Northampton,  sends  me  some 
curious  information  upsetting  to  some  extent  my  theory.  He  writes 
that  an  old  couple  living  at  Roade,  a village  some  seven  miles  distant 
from  Northampton,  still  possess  some  five  or  six  tinder-boxes,  and 
even  more  steels,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  using  them.  The  old  man, 
who  is  at  times  without  matches  in  the  house,  turns  to  the  tinder-box 
when  he  wants  to  light  his  pipe.  Mr.  Cooper  adds  that  he  strikes 
the  flint  with  the  steel,  and  not  vice  versa^  as  Mr.  Hollingshead 
describes.  This  would  naturally  be  so,  since  the  flint  is  what  has  to 
be  chipped,  the  particle  thus  struck  off  and  fused  constituting  the 
spark  by  which  the  tinder  is  ignited.  Shakespeare  himself  says,  “ as 
the  flint  bears  fire,”  not  the  steel.  The  experiment  in  another 
form  is  familiar  enough.  Which  of  us  riding  fast  on  a dark  night  has 
not  seen  the  horse-shoe  striking  constantly  sparks  out  of  the  flints 
on  the  macadamised  road  ? It  is  curious  in  these  days,  when  matches 
are  so  plentiful  and  cheap,  to  find  a custom  so  old-fashioned  and 
inconvenient  as  this  still  linger.  I say  advisedly  inconvenient,  since, 
remote  as  is  the  time  when  I used  a tinder-box,  I still  recall  that  my 
knuckles  were  in  the  habit  of  suffering  by  endeavouring  themselves 
to  perform  the  functions  of  the  steel. 

Survival  of  Old  Customs  in  France. 

I SHOULD  have  been  less  surprised  to  hear  of  a survival  such 
as  Mr.  Cooper  indicates  in  France  than  in  England.  A quest 
in  remote  parts  of  Brittany,  especially  what  is  called  la  basse  Bretagney 
would,  I fancy,  bring  to  light  the  existence  of  many  practices 
supposed  long  ago  to  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  or,  it  may  be,  of 
customs  the  very  existence  of  which  is  forgotten.  Revolutionary 
and  unrestful  as  is  the  French  workman  in  great  cities,  the  peasant 
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is,  as  a rule,  far  more  conservative  than  his  English  rival.  French- 
men of  all  classes  are  more  thrifty  than  Englishmen  of  corre- 
sponding position.  I can  quite  well  imagine,  though  I know  of  no 
such  cases,  that  tinder-boxes,  in  French  called  briquets^  are  still 
in  use  in  many  places  for  purely  economical  reasons.  This  is  the 
more  probable,  since  the  price  of  matches  in  France,  in  the  towns 
especially,  is  higher  than  in  England.  I have  often  seen  in  France, 
within  a dozen  years  or  less,  even  in  commercial  houses  of  some 
importance,  the  sab/ier,  or  box  for  sprinkling  sand  over  paper,  and 
drying  up  ink,  in  use  in  place  of  blotting-paper.  Such  cases  may 
occur  in  England,  but  I know  of  none.  In  France  I believe  them 
to  be  yet  common.  Life  is  so  very  tranquil,  quiet,  and  conservative 
there.  Something  more  than  a score  years  ago  I cashed  a circular 
note  for  ten  pounds  in  a place  in  the  Pyrenees  which,  though  small, 
was  important  enough  to  be  in  communication  with  a London  bank. 
I had  the  name  of  its  agent  printed  in  the  list  of  correspondents. 
It  took  a long  time  to  collect  the  money  out  of  the  place,  and  I had 
to  take  two  or  three  pounds’  worth — or  napoleons’  worth — it  was 
then  called  a napoleon — in  silver,  some  of  it  in  the  smallest  coins. 
This  does  not  exactly  show  conservatism,  but  it  shows  absence 
of  movement  which  points  in  that  direction. 

Conservation  of  Old  Customs  in  Britain. 

I AM  not  saying  these  things  for  the  sake  of  forcing  a laugh 
against  the  French.  Au  contraire,  my  age  renders  me  disposed 
to  dislike  too  rapid  progress,  and  to  look  back  with  something  like 
regret  to  the  period  when  there  were  neither  telegrams  nor  even 
bicycles.  It  is  in  the  traditions  of  Sylvanus  Urban  that  he  shall  be 
something  of  an  antiquary  and  of  a laudator  temporis  acti.  I have, 
however,  in  my  lifetime  known  equal  or  greater  difficulties  in  Britain, 
and  have  found  places  in  Scotland  where  a “golden  sovereign” 
would  with  difficulty  circulate:  the  “canny  Scot,”  not  particularly 
“ canny  ” in  that  instance,  holding  that  a one  pound  note,  filthy 
with  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  a nest  of  bacilli  (then  things  un- 
known), and  drawn  by  some  bank  concerning  the  stability  of  which  he 
knew  nothing,  was  better  than  the  bright  handsome  gold  coin  with  the 
head  on  it  of  her  Majesty,  or  some  of  her  more  recent  predecessors. 
'Vhe  sovereign  might  be  light,  and  friend  Sandy  might  lose  some 
few  halfpence  or  more  upon  it.  There  was  no  such  risk  with  the  bank- 
note. The  only  danger  was  that  the  bank  might  break,  and  the  whole 
“ siller  ” disappear.  One  thing  more  I will  say,  to  show  how  conserva- 
tive some  of  us  are, that  lean  claim  among  my  personal  acquaintances 
of  past  days  a man  who  died  within  twenty  years  or  so,  leaving  an 
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immense  estate  in  land  and  stocks — a manufacturer  to  boot — whom 
nothing  would  induce  to  enter  a railway  carriage.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  long  distances  in  a two-wheeled  gig — about  the  most 
unsafe  method  of  travelling  ever  invented ; but  the  dangers  of  a 
railway  journey  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  face.  In  a sense  not 
quite  intended  by  Lucretius  I can  but  sigh,  “ O miseras  hominum 
mentes  ! O pectora  caeca  ! ” 

Survival  of  Pagan  Superstition. 

This  subject  opens  out  far  broader  issues — issues  so  broad, 
indeed,  that  I dare  not  attempt  to  deal  with  them.  The 
question,  however,  remains  how  far  pagan  practices  and  superstitions 
are  preserved  among  us  and  colour  our  beliefs  and  practices.  We 
have  read  within  a few  months  how  a body  of  Irish  peasants,  animated 
by  none  but  the  friendliest — I might  say,  in  a sense,  the  most  pious — 
motives,  put  to  a terrible  death  a relation  of  their  own,  supposed  to 
be  diabolically  possessed,  and  were,  wdth  what  result  I know  not, 
tried  for  their  lives.  This  occurred,  no  doubt,  in  a place  remote 
from  most  educational  or  civilising  influences.  Cases  no  less  re- 
markable, though  less  terribly  brutal,  perhaps,  occur  in  the  northern 
islands  of  Britain,  and,  I doubt  not,  within  easy  reach  of  great  centres 
of  civilisation.  Do  not  gipsy  harridans  make  a living  out  of  our 
domestic  servants,  and  do  not  ladies  of  gentle  birth  still  flock  to 
some  charlatan  to  have  their  fortunes  told  by  their  hands,  the  stars,  or 
such  idiotic  methods  of  divination  as  the  cards  ? To  go  thoroughly 
into  these  questions  needs  the  erudition  of  a Tylor  or  a Frazer,  or 
the  insight  of  an  Andrew  Lang.  I do  not  promise  never  to  enter 
upon  this  most  tempting  field.  I must  leave  it,  however,  until  I have 
acquired  a better  equipment.  I am  at  the  present  devoting  my  whole 
leisure,  which  is  scant,  to  the  attempt  at  mastering  that  greatest  of 
all  books  in  its  line,  Grimm’s  “ Teutonic  Mytholog)^,”  the  very  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  upon  questions  of  past  faiths  and  superstitions. 

English  Bibliography. 

Although  we  have  mended  somewhat  our  ways  of  late,  we 
have  always,  as  I have  often  complained,  lagged  behind  our 
French  and  German  neighbours  in  regard  to  bibliography.  Now  that 
we  have  established  a Bibliographical  Society  of  our  own,  the  aims 
of  which  are  sufficiently  ambitious,  we  may,  and  probably  shall,  make 
further  advance.  There  is,  how'ever,  apparently  in  England  less  en- 
couragement for  systematic  labour  than  appears  to  exist  abroad.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  our  Lowndes’  “Bibliographer’s  Manual,”  which, 
it  is  said,  is  to  be  enlarged  and  carried  forward  by  the  newly-formed 
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society,  is  vastly  inferior  to  Brunet’s  “ Manuel  du  Libraire  ” — itself 
now  terribly  out  of  date,  and  that  the  “ Dictionary  of  Anonymous 
and  Pseudonymous  Literature”  of  Halkett  and  Lang  comes  far 
behind  the  “ Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes  ” 
of  Barbier,  forming  part  of  “ Les  Supercheries  I.itteraires 
Devoilees  ” of  Querard,  of  which  it  is  a direct  and  intentional  imita- 
tion. To  the  “ Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  ” of  the  writer  last 
named,  itself  also  growing  rapidly  out  of  date,  and  calling  for  a new 
edition,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  oppose,  any  more  than  we 
have  to  the  bibliographies  of  Moliere,  Corneille,  Retif  de  la 
Bretonne,  and  Voltaire,  by  various  writers,  or  the  guides  for  the 
amateur  of  Cohen,  Willems,  and  others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  “ Dic- 
tionnaire des  Ouvrages  relatifs  a I’Amour,  &c.,”  of  Gay,  which  has  long 
been  out  of  print  and  not  to  be  found. 

A French  “ Book-Prices  Current.” 

OF  one  work  alone  which  had  no  rival  in  France  have  we  in  late 
years  been  able  to  boast.  This,  to  which  I have  already 
introduced  my  readers,  consists  of  “ Book-Prices  Current,”  published 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  and  supplying  a record  of  the  prices  brought 
by  important  books  in  the  sale-room.  Eight  volumes  of  this  excel- 
lent series,  which  has  done  something  at  least  to  wipe  off  the 
reproach  levelled  at  English  bibliography,  rest  on  my  shelves,  and 
represent  the  prices  obtained  during  an  equal  number  of  years  at 
Sotheby’s,  Christie’s,  and  Puttick’s.  During  this  period  the  work 
has  remained  without  a rival.  It  was  improbable  and  undesirable 
that  the  success  it  has  notoriously  obtained  should  not  inspire  some 
form  of  competition.  Such  is  now  evidenced  in  the  “ Index  Biblio- 
Iconographique  ” of  M.  Pierre  Dauze,  which  reaches  me  from  Paris, ' 
and  is  indeed  a sufficiently  ambitious  and  important  undertaking. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  M.  Dauze  goes  far  in  advance  of  his  prede- 
cessor, supplying,  as  is  in  part  indicated  in  his  title,  a catalogue,  not 
only  of  the  principal  books  sold  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  but  of  the 
pictures,  engravings,  and  autographs  that  have  found  their  way  to 
the  same  repository.  In  place,  then,  of  an  octavo  volume  of  some 
five  hundred  pages,  we  have  a quarto  tome  of  nearly  1,400  columns, 
containing  some  22,000  separate  articles,  against  the  7,000  of  its 
English  predecessor.  At  present,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned, 
M.  Dauze  has  been  compelled  by  considerations  of  space  to  confine 
himself  to  those,  which  sold  for  twenty  francs  or  over.  In  future 
editions — for  the  book,  like  “ Book-Prices  Current,”  is  to  be  an  annual 
— the  limit  will  be  lowered.  ■ sylvanus  urban. 

* Repertoire  des  Ventes  ptibliques  cataloguhs. 
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DANDY  JACKSON. 


IFTY  years  ago  I left  a large  public  school  under  a cloud. 


JL  During  the  half-year  a series  of  petty  thefts  had  been  com- 
mitted amongst  the  boys,  and  all  efforts  to  trace  the  perpetrator  had 
been  baffled,  until,  by  a string  of  remarkable  circumstantial  evidence, 
the  crimes  were,  in  the  judgment  of  the  authorities,  brought  home 
to  three  young  gentlemen,  of  whom  I was  one,  and  we  received 
private  marching  orders. 

I was  innocent,  and  was  afterwards  fully  absolved ; but  the 
quitting  of  a public  school  under  a cloud  leaves  a wound  not  to  be 
salved  by  mere  official  apology,  and  it  was  a long  time  before  I 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Next  to  the  disgrace,  and  to  the  agony  of 
being  wronged,  I felt  most  acutely  separation  from  my  chum  of  the  five 
happiest  years  of  my  life — from  Jackson,  known  as  Dandy  on  account 
of  his  extreme  ugliness,  the  cleverest,  kindest,  merriest,  and  most 
accomplished  of  boys.  What  became  of  him  •!  never  knew,  which 
was  surprising,  inasmuch  as  great  things  in  the  world  were  expected 
from  one  of  such  remarkable  physical  and  mental  prowess.  All  I 
did  know  was  that  he  left  very  soon  after  me. 

So  much  by  way  of  prologue. 

Thirty  years  later,  in  the  year  1870,  I was  living  at  Yokohama, 
in  Japan. 

There  was  as  much  difference  between  the  Japan  of  1870  and 
the  same  country  of  1892,  as  between  the  public  schools  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  to-day.  By  a bloody  revolution,  a book  which  had 
been  practically  sealed  to  the  outer  world  for  uncountable  centuries 
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was  thrown  open  partially  for  general  inspection.  Japan  the 
mysterious  and  romantic  began  to  show  signs  of  being  Japan  the 
occidentalised — the  land  of  telegraphs,  and  railways,  and  electric 
lighting,  and  breechloading  rifles  ; and  from  the  mouldy  old  shell, 
thick  with  the  cobwebs  of  tradition  and  prejudice,  was  beginning  to 
emerge  a young  people  panting  for  that  sunshine  and  free,  fresh  air 
of  which  hitherto  they  had  only  obtained  the  merest  glimpses  and 
the  most  temporary  gasps. 

Still,  there  was  enough  of  the  old  Japan  left  to  make  a residence 
in  the  country  unpleasant  for  foreigners.  We  were  still  “ beasts  of 
invaders,”  “ Western  devils,”  and  everything  else  which  was  hateful 
and  uncanny,  and  our  passage  through  towns  and  villages  was 
marked  by  execrations,  by  insults,  and  occasionally  by  actual  outrage, 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  and  a very  large  proportion  of  the  official 
classes  were  imbued  with  that  “spirit  of  old  Japan”  which,  if 
allowed  to  flourish,  would  have  prevented  the  nation  from  ever  taking 
onward  steps. 

Fines,  imprisonments,  and  now  and  then  an  execution,  kept  the 
feeling  from  being  too  practically  obtrusive ; but  it  was  there,  and  in 
a hundred  little  ways  showed  itself. 

One  November  afternoon  I was  shooting  with  a friend  amongst 
those  mountains  of  which  O Yama  is  the  culminating  point,  about 
five-and-thirty  miles  from  Yokohama.  The  country  hereabouts  was 
then — indeed,  I believe  it  is  now — in  its  original  state.  In  many 
villages  the  natives  had  never  seen  a foreigner  : in  none  of  them 
could  be  found  a single  article  of  Western  manufacture,  such  as  a 
lamp,  or  a knife,  or  a fire-arm.  The  country  itself,  of  old  a favourite 
hunting  ground  with  the  great  nobles  of  the  capital,  was  absolutely 
wild — grandly  and  beautifully  wild  beyond  description — a land  of 
forest  and  torrent,  of  bold  hills  and  pleasant  valleys,  of  gorgeous 
colouring  and  brilliant  contrasts,  almost  trackless  and  very  sparsely 
inhabited  ; a land,  the  invasion  of  which  by  the  prosaic,  common- 
place influences  of  Western  life  would  touch  the  heart  of  every  true 
lover  of  the  quiet,  the  romantic,  the  picturesque,  and  the  original. 

Of  course  we  were  duly  provided  with  passports,  for  the  “ Treaty 
Limits  ” of  to-day  had  not  yet  been  drawn  out,  and  it  was  only  by 
favour  or  stratagem  that  foreigners  were  enabled  to  go  very  far 
beyond  the  actual  boundaries  of  their  settlements.  Hitherto,  the 
passports,  or  rather  the  imposing  display  of  armorial  bearing  and  big 
lettering  upon  them,  had  planed  our  way  smoothly  enough,  and  we 
had  been  a week  without  having  been  annoyed  or  disturbed  more 
than  was  to  be  expected.  But  upon  this  particular  November  after- 
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noon — one  of  those  peerless  late  autumn  afternoons  which  are  not 
to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  the  world — as  we  were  approaching  the 
village  of  Minoge,  we  were  stopped  by  two  swaggering  fellows  in  the 
hybrid  garments  of  petty  officialism,  and  our  passports  demanded. 

We  showed  them.  To  our  amazement,  instead  of  the  “ Yoroshi  ” 
(“  All  right  ”),  to  which  we  were  accustomed,  the  man  who  held  the 
papers  spat  upon  them,  tore  them  in  pieces,  and  accompanied  the 
gratuitous  insult  by  the  most  offensive  epithet  in  the  native  vocabu- 
lary of  foreign  abuse. 

I am  a cool-tempered  man.  Not  so  my  companion  Haydecombe, 
an  impulsive  Devonshireman. 

“By  Jove!”  he  exclaimed  with  a strange  flush  on  his  brow, 
which  always  portended  mischief,  “ that’s  a national  insult ! ” and, 
before  I could  restrain  him,  out  went  his  powerful  fist  straight  from 
the  shoulder,  and  down  went  the  man  who  had  disposed  of  our 
papers  ; the  next  minute  he  was  grappling  with  the  other  fellow,  who, 
although  a “ stuggy  ” little  man  with  muscular  arms  and  legs,  was  no 
match  for  Haydecombe,  and  who  was  simply  thrown  away  like  a 
ball,  and  lay  stunned  in  a pool  of  blood.  A scrimmage  like  this  in 
broad  daylight  could,  of  course,  not  take  place  unnoticed,  especially 
as  the  gentleman  whom  Haydecombe  had  first  floored  was  running 
off,  bawling  the  news  a toutes  forces^  and  in  a very  few  minutes  we 
were  the  centre  of  a howling  mob  of  both  sexes. 

Haydecombe  was  for  making  a dash  through  it,  but  I,  who  had 
seen  more  of  Japanese  life  than  he,  and  who  knew  that  keen  two-edged 
swords  were  as  common  articles  of  furniture  in  a Japanese  village 
as  three-legged  stools  are  in  an  English  one,  and  that  nine  men  out 
of  ten  knew  how  to  use  them,  calmed  him  into  reason  ; and  so  we 
were  hustled  along  the  village  street  between  half  a dozen  stout 
fellows,  who  doubtless  only  prevented  the  crowd  from  immolating  us 
there  and  then,  by  a feeling  of  pleasurable  anticipation  of  what  was 
to  follow. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us  ? ” I asked. 

“Yakunin,”  laconically  replied  the  man. 

He  had  no  need  to  say  more.  Given  a rural  Yakunin,  or  Mayor, 
and  I could  fill  in  the  rest. 

What  the  rest  was,  my  next  remark  to  Haydecombe  sufficiently 
indicated. 

“ If  we  get  out  of  this,”  said  I,  “ we  may  thank  our  stars.  These 
fellows  are  going  to  haul  us  before  the  Yakunin.  They’ll  have  their 
tale  to  tell ; ours  won’t  be  understood,  and  wouldn’t  be  believed  if 
it  was  understood.  We’ve  split  open  the  head  of  an  official.  That’s 
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quite  enough  to  get  us  a year  or  two  in  chokee — and  Jap  chokee  is 
no  joke,  by  the  Lord  Harry  ! ” 

“Civis  Britannicus  sum,”  remarked  Haydecombe,  giving  a 
gentleman  who  was  too  free  with  his  elbows  a shove,  which  sent  him 
sprawling. 

“Civis  Fiddlesticks!”  I remarked.  “Not  much  good  being 
anything  but  Civis  Japonicus  just  now.  Indeed,  if  Civis  Japonicus 
bowled  a couple  of  police  officers  over  as  you  did,  it  would  be  his 
last  game  of  that  sort.” 

“ Well,  I’m  awfully  sorry,”  said  Haydecombe,  seriously  now,  for 
he  had  great  respect  for  my  opinion  upon  matters  Japanese,  being 
but  a “ griffin  ” or  new-chum  himself.  “ But  for  the  life  of  me  I 
couldn’t  help  it,  and,  upon  my  word,  if  this  fellow  with  the  clogs 
doesn’t  keep  further  away,  I shall  have  to  help  him  to  do  so.” 

So  we  were  marched  through  Minoge  village  until  we  reached  a 
house  of  superior  aspect  standing  by  itself  within  a high  bamboo 
fence,  over  the  entrance  of  which  hung  a huge  lantern,  and  what  was 
evidently  a badge  of  office  at  the  end  of  a pole. 

Our  custodians  showed  us  through  the  gate,  and  shut  it  in  the  face 
of  the  crowd. 

“ Well,”  said  Haydecombe,  “ as  we’re  in  for  it,  we’d  better  make 
the  best  of  it.” 

With  which  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  raised  edge-way  running 
round  the  house,  pulled  out  his  pipe  and  lighted  it,  and  I followed 
his  example. 

That  I should  have  regarded  our  escapade  as  likely  to  be  very 
serious  for  us  may  be  considered  ridiculous  by  the  modern 
Yokohama  Britisher,  accustomed  to  be  a man  in  authority,  bowed 
and  scraped  to,  and  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a friendly  and  amiable 
community.  But  at  the  date  of  my  story  matters  w^ere  very  different. 
Indeed,  the  positions  were  reversed,  for  the  foreigner  was  only 
tolerated,  and  it  was  to  his  interest  to  cultivate  that  toleration  as  much 
as  possible  by  a conceding,  almost  a submissive,  demeanour.  Our 
lives  were  never  quite  safe.  We  knew  that,  no  doubt,  if  we  were 
haled  away  and  our  heads  knocked  off,  when  the  news  reached  the 
Settlement  there  would  be  a “bobbery,”  with  the  usual  sequel  of 
apologies,  fines,  and  perhaps  an  execution  or  so  ; but  that  did  not 
make  our  position  any  the  better,  and  if  we  should  contrive  to  escape, 
we  knew  very  well  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  would  rate 
us  in  no  measured  terms  for  having  placed  ourselves  in  such  a 
strait. 

Presently  one  of  the  paper  doors  was  pushed  aside— quietly  and 
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gently — and  we  just  caught  sight  of  a pretty  girl’s  face,  upon  which 
was  depicted  wonder  and  curiosity.  Haydecombe,  who  was  the 
coolest  of  men  when  not  excited,  sang  out  something  in  his  barbarous 
Japanese,  which  caused  a pair  of  roguish  eyes  to  twinkle,  and  made 
a pair  of  ruddy  little  lips  to  part  so  as  to  show  a set  of  gleaming  little 
teeth.  Then  the  door  was  closed,  and  we  heard  subdued  gigglings 
behind. 

“ O.  K.  ! ” said  Haydecombe,  oracularly,  “ there  are  women, 
young  women,  on  the  establishment.” 

But  that  was  all  we  saw  of  the  damsel,  for  a few  minutes  later 
we  were  roughly  ordered  to  follow  our  guards  to  the  back  of  the 
house. 

In  the  management  of  their  houses  the  Japanese  follow  an 
exactly  contrary  plan  to  Europeans,  as  they  do  in  most  other  matters, 
for  whereas  we  lavish  our  attention  upon  the  fronts  of  our  houses, 
the  Japanese  concentrate  all  their  ornamental  and  attractive  notions 
upon  the  backs  of  theirs.  The  house  of  the  Yakunin  of  Minoge 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Over  about  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground  were  spread  the  features  of  an  entire  country-side — rivers, 
lakes,  waterfalls,  valleys,  hills,  fields  and  mountains,  with  cunningly 
dwarfed  trees,  and  stoned  paths  leading  here  and  there  ; now  under 
a Torii  or  wooden  arch,  now  past  a quaint  stone  lantern,  and  over 
all  an  exact  miniature  of  the  holiest  and  grandest  of  mountains, 
Fuji  San.  Facing  this  pleasant  prospect  sat  the  Yakunin,  the 
arbiter  of  our  fates  j a desk  before  him,  a charcoal  brasier  on  one 
hand,  and  an  attendant  on  the  other. 

If  our  hearts  had  leapt  at  the  vision  of  the  pretty  girl’s  face, 
down  they  tumbled  when  we  saw  the  Yakunin’s.  He  was  what  the 
old  writers  would  call  a man  of  severe  aspect — ugly,  uglier  even 
than  the  average  Japanese,  and  yet  possessed  of*  that  quiet  dignity 
of  demeanour  which  so  often  goes  far  to  redeem  the  plainness  of  a 
face.  Yet  his  was  not  a typical  Japanese  face,  for  his  eyes  were  not 
sunken,  nor  his  cheek-bones  prominent,  nor  his  lips  protruding. 
In  all  else,  however,  he  was  thoroughly  national.  Officials  were 
about  this  time  beginning  to  introduce  European  features,  such  as 
rings,  watch-chains,  and  so  forth,  into  their  dress  ; but  this  man, 
from  his  top-knot  to  his  white  “tabi,”  or  socks,  was  Japanese,  and 
nothing  but  Japanese.  Our  names  were  taken.  As  I gave  mine 
he  fixed  his  eyes  full  on  me.  No  doubt  he  questioned  my  veracity. 
Then  I was  commanded  to  give  my  version  of  the  affair.  To  do 
the  great  man  justice,  he  listened  very  patiently,  not  for  a moment 
removing  his  keen  gaze  from  my  face.  Then  our  custodians  gave 
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their  version,  and  the  fellow  who  had  been  knocked  down  was 
called  in,  as  was  his  comrade  who  had  been  thrown,  and  they  added 
their  fuel  to  the  fire.  As  the  face  of  the  mayor  grew  darker  as  the 
tale  proceeded,  I have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  was  a very 
pretty  romance  indeed  which  our  guards  retailed  to  him. 

A long  talk  in  subdued  tones  then  took  place  between  the 
Yakunin  and  his  attendant.  At  the  end  of  it  we  were  marched  off 
to  an  isolated  building  upon  the  other  side  of  the  house,  known  as 
a “go-down,”  or  store-house,  pushed  into  utter  darkness^  and  the 
door  locked  upon  us.  At  sunset  food  was  brought  in  to  us.  It  was 
ample  and  good,  and  our  hopes  revived  thereat. 

“Jack,”  said  Haydecombe,  as  he  forked  a slice  of  stewed  fish 
into  his  mouth,  “ there’s  a woman’s  hand  in  this  grub,  and  I’ll  bet 
you  a new  hat  that  the  woman’s  hand  hasn’t  done  with  us  yet.” 

“ Don’t  you  be  too  sanguine,”  I replied  ; “ I’ve  been  out  here 
longer  than  you  have,  and  I know  what  the  Oriental  fondness  is  for 
keeping  up  a show  of  mercy  to  the  last,  and  then  letting  you  have 
the  worst  straight.” 

“ Then  yoh  think  we’re  booked  ? ” 

I didn’t  reply  for  a moment.  Then  I said  : 

“ I think  that  if  we  can  get  out  we  had  better.” 

“ But  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that  they’d  dare  kill  a couple  of 
Englishmen  because  a brace  of  their  miserable  officials  were  knocked 
down  ? ” 

“I  don’t  know.  Remember,  Europeans  have  been  cut  down 
before  now  for  doing  nothing.” 

“ In  hot  blood — yes,  I know  ; but  for  a common  shindy  in  the 
street  to  shut  two  foreigners  up  all  night,  and  trot  them  out  to  have 
their  heads  taken  off  in  the  morning  in  cold  blood,  is  making  the 
Japs  out  to  be  worse  than  they  really  are.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “ I hope  so.  At  any  rate,  you’ve  never  seen  into 
a Jap  prison,  and  I have,  and  I’m  not  at  all  sure  that  I wouldn’t 
rather  take  that  morning  walk  you  speak  of  than  be  shut  up  in  a Jap 
prison.  Now  let’s  have  a look  round.” 

When  the  men  brought  us  our  food  they  gave  us  also  a single 
lantern.  With  this  we  examined  our  prison.  It  was  a room  thirty 
feet  square,  and  at  least  five-and-thirty  in  height,  to  which  air  and  a 
modicum  of  light  were  admitted  by  an  aperture  high  up  in  the  wall. 
It  was  empty  save  for  a pile  of  old  tea  chests  in  a corner,  and  it 
was  exceedingly  cold,  for  the  floor,  like  the  walls  and  roof,  was  of 
cement. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take  our  bearings.  To  do  this 
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it  was  necessary  to  reach  the  window,  and  the  only  means  of  reaching 
the  window  was  by  piling  up  the  tea  chests. 

This  we  did,  and  found  that  from  window  to  ground  was  a clear 
unbroken  drop  of  about  thirty  feet  down  a wall,  the  surface  of  which 
was  perfectly  smooth.  The  Yakunin’s  house  was  only  some  twenty 
yards  away,  and  the  whole  was  bounded  by  a high  bamboo  fence, 
which  would  require  careful  negotiation. 

We  descended  to  talk  the  position  over,  and  replaced  the  boxes 
— just  in  time,  for  we  had  hardly  done  so  when  the  door  opened, 
and  a coolie  entered  with  a couple  of  common  quilts,  which  were  to 
be  our  beds. 

“ Supper,  a light,  and  quilts,”  thought  I ; “ this  is  hardly  the 
treatment  of  condemned  criminals,  in  spite  of  what  I said  to  Hay 
just  now.  Perhaps  there  is  the  hand,  or  rather  the  heart,  of  a woman 
in  it,  after  all.”  I asked  the  man  what  was  going  to  be  done  with  us. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  replied  : 

“ If  the  Mayor  does  nothing,  the  people  will  do  something.” 

“ But  what  can  the  Mayor  do  ? ” I asked. 

“Anything,”  replied  the  man,  and  he  passed  his  forefinger 
■suggestively  over  the  back  of  his  neck. 

Then  he  left  us  wuth  a “ Sayonara,”  which  had  a very  doleful 
ring  about  it  in  our  ears. 

“ Haydecombe,”  said  I,  “ we  must  have  a shot  at  escape.  It’s 
now  seven  o’clock.  We’ll  wait  till  all  is  quiet  and  the  lights  are  out 
at  the  house,  and,  come  what  may,  make  a bolt  for  it.  In  the  mean- 
while we  must  contrive  something  to  get  out  of  that  beastly 
window.” 

So  we  sat  down,  and  with  our  handkerchiefs,  and  our  bootlaces, 
and  a bit  of  old  bamboo  cord  made  a rope  w^hich  w^e  calculated  would 
lessen  the  drop  by  about  fifteen  feet. 

The  next  problem  for  solution  was  to  make  fast  a rope  to  a bar- 
iess  w’indow.  This  we  arranged  by  cutting  a stout  bit  of  w'ood  so 
as  to  fit  tightly  across  the  opening,  and  were  delighted  to  find  that  it 
resisted  the  hardest  pulling  test  we  could  give  it. 

Then  we  lit  our  pipes  and  waited  in  darkness,  for  the  lantern  wick 
soon  went  out. 

In  a couple  of  hours’  time  we  heard  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
closing  of  the  night  shutters  outside  the  house.  Haydecombe 
ascended  and  looked  out.  Presently  he  came  quickly  down. 

“ Jack,”  he  said,  in  a voice  quivering  wnth  excitement,  “we’re 
saved  ! There's  a ladder  against  the  wall  under  the  window  I ” 

It  was  so  incredible  that  I was  obliged  to  go  up  and  see  for 
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myself.  There  was  the  ladder  sure  enough,  and,  to  add  to  our 
chance,  the  night  was  pitchy  dark.  Something  white  fluttering  at 
the  head  of  the  ladder  attracted  my  attention.  I stretched  my  hand 
down  and  took  off  a piece  of  paper.  I descended  with  it,  struck  a 
match  and  examined  it.  On  it  was  a rude  sketch  of  a ladder  placed 
against  a bamboo  fence  close  to  an  oddly-twisted  tree. 

Our  hearts  leaped  with  joy,  for  we  knew  that  there  was  a good 
angel  about  who  was  working  for  our  deliverance. 

“ Bless  her  heart,”  said  Haydecombe,  fervently.  “ If  ever  I 
meet  her  I’ll  ask  her  to  be  my  wife,  and  take  her  to  the  ancestral 
home  at  Totnes  as  a pattern  of  womanhood  ! Stop  ! there’s  some- 
thing on  the  other  side  ! A broken  ladder.  What’s  that  mean  ? ” 

“ Why,”  I replied,  “ that  when  we  have  done  with  the  ladder  we 
are  to  destroy  it,  so  that  our  unknown  friend  shan’t  get  into  trouble. 
And  we  are  to  scale  the  fence  at  that  particular  point  for  a very  good 
reason,  you  may  be  sure.” 

We  waited  still  a little  time,  for  sounds  of  laughing  and  tipsy 
singing  were  carried  to  our  ears,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  streets  should  be  clear. 

When  all  was  silent  we  commenced  our  escape.  It  was  a wild, 
windy  night,  and  so  dark  that  we  could  hardly  see  each  other.  We 
descended,  crossed  the  courtyard,  and,  after  much  groping  and 
stumbling,  found  the  tree.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  we  were  over 
the  fence.  In  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  broken  the 
ladder  up  and  scattered  its  fragments  far  and  wide.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  from  the  moment  when  we  quitted  the  window  of  the 
‘‘  go-down  ” we  were  striding  away,  free,  homeward-bound  men  ! 

To  this  day  I cannot  tell  what  instinct  guided  our  feet  during  a 
dark,  wild  night  through  a dark,  wild  country  into  the  right  track,, 
but  by  daybreak  we  were  skirting  the  large  village  of  Atsugi,  and  at 
six  o’clock  we  entered  Totsuka,  on  the  Tocaido  road,  where  we 
halted  for  the  first  time,  breakfasted,  and  furbished  ourselves  up  a 
bit  for  our  entry  into  civilised  realms. 

Ten  years  later — Anno  Domini  1880 — I went  down  to  the  old 
school  which  I had  left  under  a cloud  forty  years  before,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Old  Boys’  match.  It  was  a blazing  day  in  June,  and 
although  the  school  had  altered  in  appearance,  almost  out  of  recog- 
nition, the  natural  surroundings  were  but  little  changed,  and  on  this 
cricket-field— or  rather  on  the  edge  of  it,  for  I need  hardly  say  that 
I was  a spectator,  not  a player— I could  recall  pleasantly  the  long 
past  days  when  I had  sported  here  in  all  that  matchless  happiness  of 
careless,  healthy  boyhood. 
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So  far  as  could  judge,  I must  have  been  by  a long  way  the 
oldest  “ boy  ” present,  and  I felt  not  a little  out  of  my  element 
amongst  these  young  “ Old  Boys,”  whose  talk  was  of  days  long  after 
I had  got  into  the  thick  of  the  battle  of  life  ; and  so  I sat  apart  from 
the  spruce  soldiers  and  the  bronzed  sailors,  the  parsons,  and  lawyers, 
and  business  men  who  chatted  and  laughed  merrily  together  about 
their  Past,  and  were  regarded  with  awe  and  veneration  by  the  fresh- 
cheeked youngsters  of  the  Present. 

Whether  it  was  my  solitude,  or  the  consciousness  that  I cut  an 
incongruous  figure,  but  I soon  wandered  away  from  the  festive  scene 
to  explore  the  old  school  buildings,  and  trace,  if  possible,  spots  asso- 
ciated with  episodes  in  my  boy’s  life.  So  I occupied  myself  until  I 
reached  the  great  quadrangle,  and  saw  that  it  was  almost  time  for  me 
to  be  starting  on  the  road  to  the  railway  station. 

One  other  figure  seemed  to  be  mooning  about  much  as  I was — the 
figure  of  a tall,  sparsely-haired  man,  apparently  of  about  my  own  age. 
We  approached  each  other,  and  as  we  approached  we  scanned  each 
other  curiously.  I knew  the  face — most  clearly  and  distinctly  I knew 
it — but  hardly  so  long  ago,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  the  days  of  my  boy- 
hood. Yet  I felt  sure  this  was  an  Old  Boy  of  my  epoch.  He  came 
close  to  me,  stopped  short,  addressed  me  by  name,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

I grasped  it,  saying  that  for  the  life  of  me  I could  not  remember 
its  owner’s  name. 

“ Jackson — Dandy  Jackson,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Dandy  Jackson  ! ” I exclaimed.  “ Dear  old  ugly  Dandy  ! My 
chum  of  nearly  half  a century  ago.  Why,  old  fellow,  surely  you 
didn’t  expect  me  to  remember  you  after  all  these  years  ? ” 

“ I remembered  you,”  he  said  ; “ but  I suppose  I had  no  right 
to  expect  you  to  remember  me,  for  I have  altered  far  more  than  you 
have.  Are  you  going  to  the  station  ? ” 

I replied  in  the  affirmative,  so  we  linked  arm-in-arm  and  strolled 
quietly  down  the  broad,  beautiful  avenue.  For  a long  time  we  talked 
of  bygone  days.  Then  Jackson  suddenly  said  : 

“ By  the  way,  what  was  the  upshot  of  that  business  for  which  you 
and  Romilly  and  Carew  were  bunked  ? ” 

“ Well,  you  know  we  were  innocent,”  I replied,  “ and  the 
authorities  found  that  out,  too,  for  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  make 
amends  to  us  ; but  whether  they  caught  the  real  fellow,  and  what 
they  did,  I never  heard.” 

“ So  the  way  you  left  the  school  didn’t  turn  out  prejudicial  to  you 
in  after  life  ? ” said  Dandy. 
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“ No.  I’ve  had  a quiet  uneventful  life,”  I replied.  “ I don’t 
think  I’ve  ever  had  an  adventure  of  any  sort,  unless  a bit  of  a 
shindy  I got  into  when  I was  in  Japan  could  be  called  an  adventure. 
But  you’ve  knocked  about  a lot,  Dandy,  I expect  from  your 
appearance  ? ” 

“Yes — I have,”  he  replied,  musingly,  “a  lot ! Knocked  about 
is  the  right  word.  But  what  was  your  adventure  in  Japan  ? Any- 
thing about  that  wonderful  country  interests  me  immensely.” 

So  I related  briefly  to  him  what  has  formed  the  substance  of  the 
preceding  pages,  and  we  arrived  at  the  railway  station  just  as  I 
finished.  I was  going  to  town.  Dandy  was  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  ; our  trains  were  due  at  the  same  time,  so  we  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  the  footbridge  before  saying  good-bye. 

“I  owe  that  Japper,”  I said,  “a  good  turn,  which  I fear  I never 
can  repay.  I’ve  written  to  him,  but  I’ve  never  had  an  answer.” 

“ It  would  be  a rum  thing  if  he  owed  you  one,”  said  Dandy.  “ By 
Jove,  there’s  the  whistle  of  one  of  our  trains  ! ” 

“What  do  you  mean.  Dandy?”  said  I.  “How  could  the 
mayor  of  a little  obscure  Japanese  country  village  owe  me  a turn  ? ” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  grasping  my  hand,  “ I happen  to  know  that  he 
did,  for  I was  the  man,  and^ — and  I was  the  fellow  who  did  the  busi- 
ness at  the  school  for  which  you  and  Romilly  and  Carew  were 
bunked  ! ” 

And  before  I could  give  audible  vent  to  my  amazement  Dandy 
Jackson  was  flying  up  the  steps  of  the  footbridge  to  catch  his  train, 
which  was  just  steaming  into  the  station. 
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CHRISTMAS  CUSTOMS  IN 
CENTRAL  FRANCE. 


MONO  the  vestiges  of  ancient  customs  which  still  linger  in  the 


±~\.  most  socially  advanced  States  of  Europe,  there  is  none  more 
curious  than  the  pagan  and  semi-pagan  observances  connected  with 
Christmas  throughout  the  stretch  of  country  which  may  be  called  the 
French  Midlands.  In  this  district  the  cosse  de  Nan,  or  Christmas 
log,  is  still  a ponderous  piece  of  timber  worthy  of  typifying  the 
heavenly  light  whose  rays  sustain  all  organic  nature,  and  whose 
worship  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  the  great  winter  festival  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  obscured,  and  finally  effaced,  the 
signification  of  the  heathen  cult. 

This  log  frequently  consists  of  the  entire  trunk  of  a tree,  and 
requires  the  united  strength  of  many  men  to  place  it  in  the  wide- 
mouthed chimney,  where  it  is  to  feed  the  flame  of  the  household 
hearth  till  the  end  of  the  three  days  during  which  the  sacred  feast  is 
most  actively  kept  up. 

According  to  venerable  tradition  it  should  be  taken  from  an  oak 
felled  at  midnight,  and  it  ought  to  be  placed  where  it  is  to  be  con- 
sumed just  as  the  bell  rings  for  the  elevation  of  the  Host  during  the 
midnight  mass  on  Christmas  Eve,  when  it  is  to  be  kindled  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  after  receiving  a sprinkling  of  holy  water.  It  is  on 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Christmas  log,  says  Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  in 
his  “ Croyances  et  Legendes  du  Centre  de  la  France,”  that  cakes, 
fruit  and  other  gifts  are  arranged  for  the  children  of  the  house,  who 
have  been  sent  off  to  bed  with  the  promise  that  bon-homme  Nau — our 
Father  Christmas — or  le  petit  Naulet,  the  Christmas  child,  who  figures 
in  German  legend  as  the  Christ-Kind,  will  bring  them  a present  while 
they  sleep.  Sometimes,  however,  the  same  authority  tells  us,  the 
smaller  branches  of  the  juniper  are  used  as  an  arbre  de  Nau,  or 
Christmas-tree,  being  placed  near  the  hearth  and  hung  with  gifts. 
This  arbre  de  Nau  is  evidently  not  unlike  the  native  English 
Christmas-bough,  which  consists  of  a bunch  of  evergreens,  bound  on 
a frame  of  hoops,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  kitchen,  or 
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family  sitting-room,  after  being  adorned  with  nuts,  apples,  the  care- 
fully-blown shells  of  the  eggs  used  in  the  Christmas  pudding,  and 
various  presents  and  ornaments.  The  remains  of  the  Christmas  log 
in  the  province  of  Berry,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  many  English 
counties,  are  preserved  from  one  year  to  another.  Being  placed 
under  the  bed  of  the  master  of  the  house,  a fragment  of  the  wood  is 
always  ready  to  hand  should  a thunderstorm  gather,  when  a piece  of 
it  thrown  into  the  fire  ought  to  guard  the  family  and  its  possessions 
against  damage  by  lightning. 

Similarly,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  the  Yule  log  is  placed  on 
the  hearth  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  if  possible  kept  burning  for  two  or 
three  days.  Then  a piece  of  it  is  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing the  next  year’s  log,  and  of  guarding  the  household  from  harm. 
Pieces  of  fir-wood  charred,  but  not  quite  burnt  out  in  the  Christmas 
fire,  are  also  placed  under  the  family  bed  in  some  German  villages  to 
avert  the  dreaded  lightning  stroke,  which  appears  in  this  relation  to 
^e  the  type  of  fire  in  its  evil  aspect,  in  contradistinction  from  the  solar 
orb,  the  representative  of  beneficent  light  and  warmth.  The  custom 
of  burning  a Yule  log  for  three  days  and  nights  in  each  homestead 
is  almost  certainly  a survival  from  the  adoration  once  offered  to  the 
sun  at  the  winter  solstice.  Three  centuries  after  the  Christian  era 
sun  worship  was  still  maintained  in  Brittany ; and  in  Normandy,  not 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  the  household  fire  was  extinguished 
on  December  24,  and  the  Christmas  log  was  ignited  by  the  aid 
of  a flame  procured  from  the  lamp  burning  in  the  neighbouring 
church.  This  fact  affords  a curious  instance  of  the  probable  trans- 
ference of  respect  and  reverence  from  the  sacred  fire  of  a purely 
heathen  creed  to  the  ecclesiastical  lights  of  Catholicism.  When  the 
pagan  rites  for  procuring  unsullied  fire  were  forbidden,  or  fell  into 
desuetude,  the  ideas  to  which  they  owed  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment, instead  of  perishing,  continued  to  exist  more  or  less  perfectly^ 
by  attaching  themselves  to  usages  and  ceremonies  having  no  direct 
association  with  them. 

In  the  inclement  regions  of  the  far  North,  where  the  severities- 
of  the  winter,  combined  with  the  isolation  of  their  inhabitants^ 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  old  veneration  of  the  sun,  it  was  not  till 
the  tenth  century  that  Christmas  took  the  place  of  the  heathen  feast; 
and  even  now  traces  of  the  divine  honour  once  paid  to  the  sovereign 
light  of  the  firmament  are  to  be  discovered  in  every  country  of 
Europe.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  the  peasants  of  Chemnitz, 
believed  not  many  years  ago,  and  probably  believe  to  the  present 
day,  that  if  women  dance  in  the  sunlight  at  Candlemas,  their  flax 
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will  thrive  that  yearj  while  in  England,  Lincolnshire  superstition 
teaches  that  when  the  sun  shines  through  the  branches  of  the  apple- 
trees  on  Christmas  Day  there  will  be  a heavy  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
ensuing  season  ; and  that  if  a miller  means  to  thrive,  he  must  set  his 
mill-stones  “ to  turn  with  the  sun,”  for  to  move  sunways  is  a lucky 
motion,  and  is  recognised  as  such  not  only  in  the  British  Islands, 
but  throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  if  not  beyond  their  limits. 

Closely  connected  with  the  adoration  of  the  great  light  of  heaven, 
and  of  the  fire  of  the  hearth  as  representing  his  power  on  earth,  is 
the  generally  prevalent  practice  of  making  cakes  at  Christmas. 
Among  the  peasants  of  Berry,  according  to  Laisnel  de  la  Salle,  it  is 
a custom  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  to  give  cornabceux^ 
that  is  bullocks'  horns,  which  are  crescent-shaped  cakes,  to  the  poor 
at  Yuletide,  in  addition  to  the  generous  alms  always  bestowed  on 
them  at  that  season.  Whether  the  shape  given  to  these  cakes  bears 
reference  to  the  ox  which  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  Nativity 
cannot  be  decided  with  certainty,  but  it  has  been  imagined  that  these 
offerings,  formed  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  and  baked  on  the  family 
hearth  for  the  benefit  of  the  needy,  are  pre-Christian  in  origin,  being 
primarily  sacrifices  to  the  power  ruling  over  cattle  and  crops,  pre- 
pared with  the  intention  of  securing  the  welfare  of  the  animals  and 
the  corn  land.  However  this  may  be,  an  undoubted  connection 
has  existed  from  remote  antiquity  between  the  manufacture  of 
crescent-formed  cakes  resembling  a pair  of  horns,  or  cakes  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  a bull,  ox,  or  cow,  and  the  devotion  shown 
to  the  celestial  bodies. 

On  certain  farms  in  central  France  another  kind  of  loaf  or  cake 
is  made  on  Christmas  Eve,  as  well  as  the  cornabxux,  and  to  this 
gateau  astonishing  medicinal  virtues  are  attributed.  Like  the-  Good 
Friday  bread  of  English  folk-lore,  which  never  goes  mouldy,  and  is 
capable  of  counteracting  serious  disease,  it  will  keep  uncorrupted 
during  the  year,  and  if  anyone  should  fall  ill,  or  an  animal  should 
sicken,  a fragment  taken  from  it  and  given  to  the  sufferer  is  the  best 
iheans  of  effecting  a cure. 

Such  Christmas  cakes,  endowed  with  remedial  virtues,  are  known 
in  other  parts  of  France,  and  even  so  far  away  as  Sweden  there  is 
a Yule  cake  which  is  supposed  to  possess  similar  virtues.  In  some 
of  the  towns  of  Berry  the  bakers  make  little  gaieties  at  Christmas  in 
the  shape  of  an  infant  Jesus,  which  are  known  as  naulets,  the  popular 
name  of  the  Christmas  Child.  Many  of  the  French  provinces  have 
their  naulets,  pains  de  Nod,  or  other  Christmas  cakes,  some  of  them 
being  oblong  in  form,  and  framing  an  infant  in  sugar,  while  others 
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are  shaped  like  a lozenge,  and  others,  again,  resemble  men,  women, 
mounted  riders,  oxen,  horses,  or  asses. 

Similar  cakes  at  the  same  season  are  also  found  in  other  countries. 
In  Finland  they  are  often  formed  like  some  implement  of  agriculture. 
In  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  the  favourite  shape  is  that  of  a 
pig,  probably  in  allusion  to  Gullinbursti  (Gold  Bristle),  the  boar 
which,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  drew  the  chariot  of  Frey,  who 
was  the  ruler  of  the  year,  controller  of  the  sunshine  and  rain,  giver 
of  harvest,  and  lord  of  light.  It  was  customary  at  the  mid-winter 
feast  to  make  vows  to  some  of  the  gods,  especially  to  Frey.  On 
Yule  Eve  a boar  consecrated  to  him,  which  is  believed  to  have 
represented  the  grain-spirit  of  Scandinavian  mythology,  was  sacrificed, 
after  being  led  in  procession,  while  men  laid  their  hands  on  it  and 
plighted  solemn  engagements.  To  the  present  day  ideas  apparently 
connected  with  this  sacrificial  animal,  and  with  his  prototype  Gullin- 
bursti, whose  brilliant  bristles,  which  were 

Yellow  like  ripe  corn, 

could  illumine  the  thickest  darkness,  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
familiar  practices  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  boar’s  head  is  even 
now  a Yuletide  dish,  to  be  treated  with  pomp  and  ceremonial,  and 
the  Danish  peasant  still  shows  his  adhesion  to  the  traditions  inherited 
from  his  forefathers  by  habitually  eating  roast  pork  at  Christmas  ; 
while  in  many  English  counties,  notably  in  those  formerly  overrun 
and  colonised  by  the  Vikings,  one  of  the  swine  fattened  for  killing 
in  the  winter  is,  by  preference,  slaughtered  a few  days  before  the  great 
holiday. 

The  Scandinavian  Christmas  cake,  or  loaf,  is  therefore  no 
common  loaf.  Often  it  is  specially  baked  from  flour  ground  from 
corn  of  the  last  sheaf  harvested,  and  is  kept  on  the  table  throughout 
the  days  of  Yule. 

Frequently  it  is  preserved  till  sowing-time  in  spring,  when  part  of 
it  is  given  to  the  ploughman  and  his  horses  to  secure  a good  harvest. 
This  motive  seems  also  to  underlie  the  vanishing  English  custom  of 
providing  hopper-cakes,  served  up  on  a white  cloth  in  the  empty 
hopper,  for  the  workpeople  on  a farm  after  the  last  seed-corn  has 
been  given  to  the  ground.  And  a similar  idea  appears  to  explain 
one  of  the  rural  practices  till  lately  observed  across  the  Irish  Channel. 
In  county  Leitrim,  only  a few  years  ago,  “one  of  the  quality”  used 
to  make  an  Easter  Monday  cake  to  be  given  to  the  people.  A 
churn-dash  having  been  set  up  in  a field,  the  cake  was  placed  upon 
it  and  co'  er^d  with  a white  cloth.  After  this  form  had  been  gone 
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through,  all  the  company  assembled  on  the  occasion  danced  till 
they  were  tired,  and  in  the  end,  certain  further  ceremonies  being 
accomplished,  the  cake  was  divided  among  the  persons  present. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  at  Christmas,  the  thin  biscuit- 
like cakes  in  vogue  may  possibly  have  the  imprint  of  a boar  on  them, 
but  they  are  of  no  settled  pattern.  It  is  usual  to  stamp  them  out 
with  small  wooden  blocks,  resembling  butter-stamps,  into  models  of 
various  animals,  flowers,  national  emblems,  well-known  statesmen, 
and  popular  notabilities.  Some  few  of  them  represent  religious  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  Crucifixion,  the  head  of  the  Redeemer,  or  one  of  the 
apostles  ; so  that  the  effigies  of  the  sacred  characters  of  the  New 
Testament  may  be  seen  heaped  pell-mell  together  on  the  same  dish 
with  Bismarcks,  Moltkes,  and  lesser  celebrities  of  the  Vaterlaiid,  all 
of  them  manufactured  of  flour,  sugar,  and  lemon-juice,  or  other 
simple  ingredients.  A stamp  not  unlike  those  which  are  employed  for 
printing  these  cakes,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  wood,  was  used  in 
Yorkshire  in  the  last  century  for  cutting  out  funeral  biscuits. 

Cakes  were  also  anciently  made  by  the  native  races  of  America  in 
connection  with  religious  festivals.  In  Peru,  before  the  invasion  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  Reville  mentions  in  his  “ Lectures  on  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Religion,”  the  first  of  the  four  great  official  festivals 
in  the  year,  which  coincided  with  the  equinoxes  and  solstices, 
fell  in  June  at  the  winter  solstice.  At  this  feast  a sacred  beverage 
was  offered  to  the  sun,  and  partaken  of  by  the  Inca  and  his  suite. 
Subsequently  a black  llama  was  sacrificed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
new  fire  was  kindled  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  and  a number 
of  llamas  were  slaughtered,  the  flesh  of  which  was  given  to  the 
people,  to  be  eaten  with  sacred  cakes  prepared  by  the  virgins  of  the 
sun. 

Although  Christmas  is  a time  of  religious  and  social  rejoicing,  it 
is  also  a season  of  great  spiritual  danger.  In  Portugal  it  is  on 
June  23,  the  Eve  of  St.  John,  that  all  powers  of  darkness  are 
released  from  the  restraint  that  holds  them  more  or  less  in  bondage 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  (Crawfurd,  “Round  the  Calendar  in 
Portugal,”  1890,  76),  but  according  to  the  invincible  conviction  of 
the  French  peasant,  the  night  between  December  24  and  25  is  a 
period  when  the  entire  host  of  uncanny  creatures  subject  to  the 
Prince  of  Evil  are  abroad  in  most  malignant  activity. 

There  is,  indeed,  a theory  that  on  this  night  all  frailty  and 
wickedness,  with  all  punishment  for  sin,  are  suspended  in  the  whole 
creation,  down  to  the  furthest  depths  of  hell,  during  “ the  truce  of 
God,”  which  reigns  in  the  entire  universe,  while  the  epistle  is  being 
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read  in  church.  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  la  7iuit  de  Nod  that  the  arch- 
enemy of  mankind,  brooding  over  the  destruction  of  his  schemes 
against  the  human  race,  tries  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring 
temptation  and  ruin  on  true  believers.  It  is  then  he  scatters  magic 
money  on  the  paths  and  cross-roads  where  the  pious,  on  their  way  to 
church,  must  catch  sight  of  the  alluring  treasure  ; then  that  he  sends 
out  his  emissaries,  the  wizards  and  witches,  to  the  congenial  employ- 
ment of  roaming  round  farmsteads,  and  lurking  about  the  doors  of 
the  sheds  in  which  the  domestic  animals  are  confined.  For  this 
reason  at  dusk  on  Christmas  Eve  the  doors  of  the  stables,  and 
sheep-pens,  and,  above  all,  of  the  cattle-byres,  are  carefully  fastened, 
and  every  woman  is  forbidden  to  enter  them,  for  fear  that  through 
her  the  fiend,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  should  gain  access 
into  the  outhouses. 

During  the  festival  the  oxen  and  asses  on  each  farm  have  great 
attention  paid  to  them,  this  mark  of  consideration  being  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  memory  of  the  ox  and  ass  traditionally  believed  to 
have  been  present  at  the  Saviour’s  birth.  Hence,  also,  it  is  said 
that  the  Follet^  who  is  a mischievous  sprite  with  decided  similarities 
to  Shakespeare’s  Puck,  never  honours  these  animals  with  the 
attentions  he  sometimes  takes  it  into  his  head  to  lavish  on  horses. 
Indeed,  the  cross  on  the  back  of  the  ass,  popularly  supposed  in 
most  parts  of  Europe  to  commemorate  the  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
is  held  to  have  the  power  of  keeping  the  little  lutm  at  a distance 
from  any  shed  in  which  the  animal  may  be  j just  as  in  English, 
German,  and  Scandinavian  folk-lore,  the  presence  of  a goat,  a 
creature  that  was  once  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Thor,  the  enemy  of  all  trolls  and  workers  of  evil  spells,  prevents 
wizards  and  witches  from  molesting  stable  and  fold. 

The  draught-bullocks  and  cows  of  the  province  of  Berry  take 
part  with  their  owner’s  family  in  the  fast  on  Christmas  Eve  ; and, 
like  their  human  associates,  they  are  encouraged  to  feast  to  their  full 
satisfaction  on  the  best  food  obtainable  after  the  service  at  church 
is  over.  This  custom  is  still  remembered,  if  not  always  observed, 
in  nearly  every  country  of  Christendom.  The  picturesque  theory 
that  cattle  receive  the  gift  of  speech  on  Christmas  Eve,  or,  at  least, 
some  modified  remembrance  of  this  idea,  survives  in  many  districts 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England.  According  to  Berkshire  belief, 
when  the  clock  strikes  twelve  on  Christmas  Eve  rosemary  blooms, 
and  all  the  oxen  stand  up  and  low  (“Folk-lore,”  v.  337),  and  a 
French  legend  teaches  that  all  animals  had  the  power  of  articulate 
language  till  the  serpent  sinned  by  tempting  Eve  ; since  which  time 
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it  is  only  on  the  most  holy  of  nights  that  the  edict  compelling  them  to 
dumbness  is  suspended,  but  on  that  night  they  have  the  use  of  words. 

In  Berry,  at  a certain  moment  during  the  midnight  mass,  every 
animal  in  the  parish  is  supposed  to  kneel  before  its  manger  in  silent 
prayer,  and  after  this  mute  adoration,  if  there  happen  to  be  two 
bullocks  which  are  brothers  in  the  stable  together,  they  will  begin 
to  converse.  Among  the  Icelanders  it  is  at  St.  John’s  Tide,  the 
summer  solstice,  dumb  beasts  thus  address  each  other,  and  according 
to  an  old  superstition  in  Lincolnshire,  they  are  endowed  with  words 
not  only  at  Christmas,  but  on  the  eve  of  St.  Mark,  an  ecclesiastical 
holy  day  connected  with  all  kinds  of  eerie  superstitions,  resembling 
those  of  Hallow  E’en,  which  appears  to  occupy  the  place  of  some 
polytheistic  spring  festival,  and  to  be  the  English  equivalent  of  the 
German  Walpurgisnacht. 

In  central  France,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  it  is 
related  that  on  a certain  Christmastide  a bullock-driver  who  happened 
to  be  with  his  beasts  at  the  solemn  moment  when  the  power  of  speech 
came  on  them,  overheard  one  demand  of  the  other  : “What  shall  we 
do  to-morrow  ? ” to  which  question  he  received  answer  that  they 
should  carry  their  master  to  the  grave.  The  lad,  terrified  by  this 
declaration,  and  warned  by  one  of  the  animals  to  bid  his  employer 
prepare  for  death,  hastened  to  acquaint  him  with  the  prediction. 
The  farmer,  however,  being  a man  of  indifferent  morals  and  incredulous 
mind,  scoffed  at  the  message,  and,  leaping  up  from  among  the  boon 
companions,  with  whom  he  was  carousing  under  the  pretence  ot 
honouring  the  sacred  season,  seized  an  iron  fork,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house  with  the  declaration  that  he  would  pay  the  brute  out  for 
his  prophecy.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  middle  of  the  court 
lying  between  his  dwelling  and  the  stables,  continues  the  tradition, 
than  he  was  observed  to  reel  and  fall,  and  when  his  convives 
him  up  it  was  a corpse  they  raised  from  the  ground.  Since  thic 
disastrous  event,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  far  off  long 
ago,  no  one  has  been  anxious  to  overhear  the  vaticinations  uttered 
by  the  cattle  on  the  night  of  Christmas. 

A German  version  of  the  story  tells  the  tale  differently,  but  with 
an  equally  unhappy  conclusion.  The  owner  of  a farm  was  foolhardy 
enough  to  hide  near  the  stalls  of  his  oxen  to  spy  upon  them,  with  the 
result  that  he  heard  them  conversing  of  his  own  approaching  death. 
The  shock  received  from  their  words  was  so  complete  that  he  brought 
about  the  fulfilment  of  their  declaration  by  expiring  of  fright  shortly 
afterwards,  as  was  naturally  to  be  anticipated,  for  who  can  expect  to 
learn  anything  but  evil  under  such  circumstances  ? 
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The  Voigtlanders  say  : “ If  anyone  listens  in  the  stable  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  he  may  hear  the  cattle  talking  together ; ” but  these 
prophets  of  future  events  never  speak  of  happiness,  only  of  the 
misfortunes  to  occur  in  the  following  year. 

In  Neudorf,  near  Sharsburg,  also,  it  is  on  New  Year’s  Eve  at 
midnight  the  animals  address  each  other  in  a language  to  which  no 
one  must  listen,  as  those  who  overhear  it  are  marked  for  speedy 
death. 

The  teaching  contained  in  this  widespread  superstition  is  evidently 
that  no  advantage  follows  an  attempt  to  acquire  forbidden  knowledge. 
The  secrets  of  inevitable  necessity  are  not  to  be  surprised  by  stealth 
without  retribution  following.  “A  doomed  man’s  ice-hole  is  never 
frozen,”  as  the  proverb  of  the  fatalistic  Northmen  says,  but  what  does 
it  profit  to  meet  sorrow  half  way  ? The  wisdom  of  the  Hava-mal  is 
the  wisdom  of  all  folk-lore.  “ Let  not  a man  be  over  wise,  neither  let 
him  be  more  curious  than  he  ought.  Let  him  not  seek  to  know  his 
destiny  if  he  would  sleep  secure  and  quiet.” 

MABEL  PEACOCK. 
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TRAVELS  TO  THE  SOURCE  OF 
THE  NEW  RIVER. 


HARLES  LAMB,  in  one  of  his  essays,  reveals  what  had  been 


a dream  of  his  childish  days,  when  he  was  at  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital— to  set  off  and  trace  the  New  River  to  its  source.  Long  after, 
he  w^as  living  in  a little  house  at  Islington,  on  its  very  banks.  Few 
Londoners  can  imagine  what  a picturesque  little  stream  it  is  ; how  it 
meanders  and  meanders  along  all  the  way  to  Hertfordshire  in  the 
most  graceful  bends  and  curves,  taking  its  w^ay  through  demesnes 
and  towns  which  it  beautifies  as  it  goes  along.  Elia  aforesaid  scarcely 
reckoned  that  the  source  in  question  was  nigh  on.  forty  miles  away. 
He  recalls  the  “ delightful  excursions  ” in  his  summer  holidays  to  the 
New* River  near  Newington,  where,  like  others,  he  “would  live  the 
long  day  in  the  water  ” (water  that  was  to  be  drunk  by  the  good 
citizens — Heaven  save  the  mark  !),  “ never  caring  for  dressing  our- 
selves when  we  had  once  stripped.”  In  other  places  he  talks  with  a 
longing  fancy  of  those  delightful  expeditions. 

I had  long,  therefore,  regarded  the  little  stream  as  something 
inviting.  Why  should  not  I,  like  the  young  Elia,  set  off  and  follow 
its  twisted  course  through  the  various  smiling  counties  until  I could 
reach  the  source  ? It  would  be  a pleasing  and  even  dramatic  pil- 
grimage. Why  not?  Speke  and  Grant  had  traced  the  gigantic 
Nyanza  under  almost  superhuman  difficulties,  and  they  found  it  a 
very  exciting  business.  The  world  knows  how  much  it  owes  to 
them.  “A  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  New  River  ” had  in  it  the 
sound  of  something  adventurous.  There  was  nothing  perilous, 
though  there  might  be  inconvenience.  Above  all,  nobody  had  done 
it  before  ! Africa  has  been  explored  ; the  regions  of  thick-ribbed 
ice  have  been  mapped  out;  but  the  New  River  and  its  course  is 
still  unfamiliar  to  the  traveller’s  foot.  Wanderers  have  reported 
seeing  glimpses  of  it  here  and  there  ; they  have  been  now  and  then 
assured  by  the  natives  that  yon  little  embanked  stream,  hurrying 
across  the  field,  was  called  “ The  New  River,”  but  no  more.  What 
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uncurious  times  we  live  in  ! Why  should  I not  become  the  first 
regular  explorer,  and,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  make  my  way  to  the 
original  well,  or  source,  whichever  it  was?  I should  become  at 
least  celebrated,  as  one  of  the  regular  professional  discoverers. 
People  may  smile,  but  they  smiled  of  old  on  other  discoverers, 
“ navigators,”  and  the  rest.  Who  smiles  now  ? There  is  something 
discreditable  in  a great  metropolis  thus  quaffing  these  sparkling 
waters  without  a thought  beyond  this — that  it  was  drawn  from  the 
“ Head  ” at  Islington,  and  had  travelled  from  a mysterious  source 
far  away  in  Hertfordshire.  “ Before  I die,”  I said  to  myself,  “ this 
must  and  shall  be  set  right”. 

High  up  at  Islington,  where  the  “ Northern  heights  ” begin,  and 
the  air  is  fresh  and  inspiring,  there  is  a sense  of  stir  and  animation, 
with  a bright  mixture  of  colours  that  suggests  a foreign  city.  On  the 
hill,  close  by  the  old  theatre,  which  still  lingers — perhaps  staggers — ■ 
on,  we  come  upon  a large  old-fashioned  mansion,  standing  by  itself. 
Touching  it  is  a large  walled  enclosure  which  spreads  over  many 
acres.  This  is  the  office  of  the  company,  and  the  enclosure  is  the 
“ Head”  of  the  New  River  itself,  which  here  reposes  and  gathers  its 
strength  after  its  meandering  journey  of  some  forty  miles  or  so  from 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire.  Islington  is  one  of  the  few  quarters  of 
London  which  have  seen  little  or  no  change  during  the  past  sixty  or 
seventy  years.  The  quaint  and  somewhat  dingy  old  terraces  look 
exactly  as  they  did  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Ledbury  resided  there  ; 
but  the  streets  about  the  New  River  Head  have  a special  old-world 
look  of  their  own,  with  a forlorn  air  of  abandonment  and  solitude  in 
addition.  Over  the  walls  of  the  enclosure  rise  fine  old  trees,  some- 
what shrivelled  and  attenuated,  certainly  not  flourishing,  dozing  on 
as  they  have  dozed  for  a century.  Through  the  half- opened  gate  we 
have  a glimpse  of  the  great  pond  within.  One  might  linger  long 
about  this  curious  old  place,  thinking  of  Sir  Hugh,  the  “jUndertaker  ” 
of  the  great  scheme— to  whom  the  neighbourhood  pays  just  homage  ; 
for  his  statue  stands  close  by,  not  far'  from  the  Grand  Theatre,  and 
the  streets  adjoining  bear  names  that  constantly  recall  the  projector. 

The  old  house  is  pleasingly  irregular  and  bowed  in  one  portion, 
but  has  a dingy  and  somewhat  solemn  air.  It  was  built  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1613,  but  was  altered  and  new-fronted  in  1782, 
by  Robert  Mylne.  Here  the  explorer  paused — just  as  one  might  do 
at  the  last  post  of  civilisation — to  receive  hints  from  the  resident 
“Factor,”  before  plunging  into  the  unknown  districts  where  you 
will  have  to  rely  altogether  on  yourself.  Should  you  take  a stock  of 
“tinned”  meats,  preserved  provisions,  &c.,  or  would  the  natives 
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along  the  banks  of  the  great  river  furnish  supplies  ? What  sort  were 
the  Head  Men''}  It  were  surely  prudent  to  learn  something  of 
these  things. 

The  Board  Room  is  a fine  old  chamber  of  a stately  kind.  The 
ceiling  was  painted,  and  there  were  carvings  by  the  inexhaustible  and 
Briarean  Grinling  Gibbons — ‘‘Grumbling  Gibbons,”  as  the  house- 
keeper of  one  of  the  great  mansions  once  styled  him.  The  arms 
of  old  Sir  Hugh,  the  proprietor,  are  set  up  in  a worthy  and  con- 
spicuous place. 

Close  by  stands  the  forlorn  and  dilapidated  old  Sadler’s  Wells 
Theatre — I suppose  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom  ; yet,  in  spite  of  its 
dilapidation,  it  has  picturesqueness  from  its  straggling  irregularity. 
From  its  size  and  the  amount  of  ground  it  covers  it  is  really  an 
imposing  structure  enough.  Its  antique  arcade  and  generally  ram- 
bling character  give  it  a sort  of  architectural  attraction.  It  was 
erected  in  1746,  so  the  older  portions  must  be  over  140  years  old. 
About  a dozen  years  ago  Mrs.  Bateman,  being  obliged  to  quit  the 
Lyceum,  entered  on  an  incomprehensible  scheme  of  management 
here,  laying  out  a large  sum  on  additions  and  alterations,  without, 
however,  much  altering  the  look  of  the  old  building.  It  has  its 
traditions,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  first  appearance  of 
Edmund  Kean  here,  as  a child  phenomenon,  under  the  name  of 
Master  Care)^ 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  New  River  that  Sadler’s  Wells 
has  most  of  its  attractions.  There  is  an  old  engraving  exhibiting 
the  theatre  under  pastoral  conditions,  standing  on  the  very  banks 
of  the  stream,  with  tall  trees  about  it,  and  an  angler  tranquilly  busy. 
Nothing  more  old-fashioned  or  inviting  could  be  conceived.  This 
rural  state  of  things  continued  up  to  a period  within  living  memory. 
I recall  the  aquatic  drama  which  used  to  be  given  when  the  con- 
venient New  River  was  turned  in  to  flood  the  stage,  and  mimic 
combats  between  war-ships,  and  shows  and  wq'-er-games,  were 
exhibited.  Now  the  river  is  covered  in,  but  you  can  trace  its 
presence  perfectly. 

From  Sadler’s  Wells  we  begin  at  once  to  follow  our  New  River  on 
its  course.  We  see  it  pass  under  Goswell  and  City  Roads  ; we  enter 
Colebrojoke  Row,  where  we  find  a long  strip  of  enclosed  gardens,  and 
after  that  an  unmeaning  enclosure  running  along  the  street  within 
railings,  the  river  being  below.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  forlorn, 
old-fashioned  character  of  these  houses  ; they  are  like  the  shabby- 
genteel  terraces  we  find  in  an  old  country  town,  not  old  enough  to 
be  quaint  or  venerable.  Nothing,  however,  so  calls  up  the  feeling  of 
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desolation  as  the  thought  of  Charles  Lamb,  who  lived  here  with  his 
afflicted  sister.  There  is  an  ancient  terrace  close  to  Duncan  Terrace,, 
known  as  the  “new  terrace” — and  it  was  new  enough  in  Elia’s  day— 
with  a pretentious  pediment  in  the  centre,  on  which  the  date  1791  is 
inscribed.  It  was  the  work  of  the  ubiquitous  Brothers  Adam,  and  has 
something  of  their  touch  in  the  ironwork  of  the  balconies.  Iwery- 
one  knows  Elia’s  humorous  account  of  (ieorge  Dyer’s  walking  straight 
into  the  river  on  leaving  Lamb’s  house  ; so  I will  not  (juote  it.  I can 
fancy  nothing  more  quaint  than  the  view  of  the  little  stream  below 
the  windows,  the  terrace  running  along,  and  the  sort  of  puzzling 
sense  of  rurality  it  must  have  imparted. 

Passing  under  Essex  Road,  our  New  River  altogether  disappears. 
We  note  the  number  of  “ pollarded  ” trees,  not  only  here,  but  here 
and  there  all  along  the  river,  and  the  explanation  given  is  that  it  is 
somehow  conneeted  with  the  early  use  of  wooden  pipes,  which  were 
used  to  distribute  the  stream  to  private  houses.  We  do  not  find  the 
river  again  until  we  come  to  Canonbury — a very  interesting  (juarter 
of  London,  well  worth  a visit  from  the  exiilorer.  'I'here  are  here 
pleasant  old-fashioned  squares,  irregular,  with  ])lenty  of  trees.  ]]ut 
over  all  seems  some  blight.  Canonbury  Square  is  a (juaint  enough 
enclosure,  the  houses  raised  upon  a terrace  above  the  road,  a pigeon - 
house  in  the  centre  of  the  square  ; the  houses  are  of  the  pattern  we 
see  in  the  Clajfflam  Road,  some  detached,  with  gardens  and  grounds. 
Hard  by,  old  Canonbury  Tower  is  a fine  pilastered  mansion  by 
Robert  Adam,  with  an  old-fashioned  garden,  surrounded  by  a walb 
attached. 

But  the  old  Tower,  what  a monument  iJiat  is  ! So  original,  so 
gaunt  and  forlorn  ! There  is  a stark,  grim  air  about  it,  as  it  rises, 
square  and  solid,  the  dark,  copper-coloured  bricks  “ caked  ” together 
in  a solid  mass,  recalling  one  of  the  rock-like  brick  towers  seen  in 
Belgium.  It  has  a mournful  look  in  its  desolation.^  Not  less 
interesting  is  the  old,  irregular  house,  all  gables  and  red  tiles,  which 
is  encrusted  on  to  it,  once  whitened  with  some  ancient  plaster,  its 
windows  flush  with  the  wall.  It  seems  to  straggle,  as  it  were,  about 
its  confines.  Over  the  front  of  the  Tower  a fine  old  ivy-tree  spreads 
completely,  hiding  the  bricks.  An  old-fashioned  garden  is  behind. 

It  is  a curious  feeling  ascending  the  tortuous  stairway,  and 
entering  the  finely-panelled  chambers.  AVe  tliinkof  Goldsmith  when 
he  hid  himself  here,  and  Washington  Irving,  who  visited  and  described 
the  rooms  minutely  enough.  We  ascend  until  we  come  out  on  the 
platform  in  the  roof,  where  there  is  a fine  view  of  the  city  lying  at 
our  feet.  Canonbury  Tower  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
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monuments  in  London.  It  might  be  commended  to  the  care  of  the 
noble  owners  of  the  surrounding  district,  for  it  needs  thorough 
restoration,  though  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Constitutional  Club 
of  the  district. 

Still  going  in  pursuit  of  our  New  River,  we  pick  it  up  in  Alwyne 
Place,  one  of  the  names  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  It  still  continues 
covered  up.  Now  see  it  rippling  along  at  the  backs  of  the  houses, 
whose  gardens  come  down  to  the  edge.  It  is  curious  to  note  the 
variety  of  these  little  enclosures,  set  off  with  summer  houses,  and 
bowers,  and  trees,  each  owner  striving  apparently,  in  his  smug  pride, 
to  make  the  most  of  his  little  share  of  the  water.  It  suggests 
Holland,  and  the  summer  houses  built  on  the  edge  of  the  canals, 
which  are  so  slimy  and  stagnant.  A little  farther  on  we  lose  sight  of 
the  river,  where  it  dips  below  the  road.  We  are  at  “ Green  Lanes,” 
as  it  is  called,  and  presently  arrive  at  Clissold  Park,  at  Newington. 
Clissold  Park  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  metropolitan 
pleasure  grounds.  It  was  lately  a private  suburban  demesne,  and  the 
mansion  house  is  still  happily  preserved,  a rather  stately  structure 
with  a fine  white  colonnade  running  in  front.  The  owner  must  have 
felt  himself  quite  in  the  country,  for  the  green  meadows  spread  away 
on  all  sides  with  fine  trees  and  flowering  hedges.  The  New  River 
is  here  seen  at  its  best,  for  it  takes  its  course  round  the  park,  making 
a regular  bend,  passing  under  bridges,  &c.,  and  looking  quite  sylvan, 
sparkling,  and  even  coquettish.  Newington  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  its 
halting  or  “ posting  ” stages,  where  it  pauses  to  gather  strength  and 
volume  in  a reservoir  before  proceeding  to  town. 

For  a place  within  little  more  than  ten  minutes’  tram-ride  from 
Moorgate  Street,  Newington  is  surprisingly  rural  and  old-fashioned. 
The  antique  Church  Street  might  have  been  the  “High  Street”  of  a 
country  town.  It  has  two  churches  facing  each  other,  the  Old  and 
the  New.  The  old  is  a quaint,  venerable  structure,  rather  bent  and 
“ wobbly,”  but  still  lusty.  Beside  it  is  the  Church  House — the  Vicar’s, 
I presume  : a good,  sound  edifice,  with  its  finely  wrought,  florid  iron 
gates,  through  which  we  peep  in  at  its  garden.  There  is  a good  old 
doorway,  and  ripe  brick.  There  are  many  companion  houses  of  this 
class,  and  lower  down,  on  Park  Terrace,  are  some  four  elaborately 
carved  doorways  of  much  richness  and  beauty. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  or  “Stock”  Newington,  as  the  natives  have 
it,  there  is  a monumental  building  of  a massive  character,  a great 
castellated  structure,  where  the  huge  pumping  operations  of  the  New 
River  are  carried  on.  Facing  it,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is 
the  large  “ Head  ” or  reservoir,  where  the  waters  are  collected  before 
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making  their  last  progress  to  town.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  little 
unsophisticated  river  stealing  in  from  its  course  across  the  open  fields, 
creeping  up  in  lowly  fashion  alongside  the  great  works,  before  being 
thus  accumulated.  It  forms  a striking  contrast. 

We  now  take  the  road  again  at  this  point,  and  see  the  river 
making  off  in  the  direction  of  Hornsey.  Here,  at  Tottenham,  is  a 
vast  mass  of  small  tenements,  a huge  town  of  workmen's  dwellings, 
spread  over  some  miles  of  ground.  All  the  houses  seem  of  the  same 
rather  mean  nature,  and  explain  the  sight  that  is  witnessed  at  the 
Great  l^^astern  station  between  six  and  seven  o’clock  of  the  evening, 
when  the  enormous  throngs  of  work-bags  come  rushing  in,  to  be 
carried  back  to  these  dwellings,  d’his  is  indeed  an  astonishing  sight. 
And  yet  the  station  itself  is  no  less  wonderful  for  its  capacity.  In  a 
few  years  the  numbers  will  be  doubled.  Yet  there  is  no  confusion, 
nothing  but  simple  haste  and  eagerness  not  to  lose  a moment.  The 
officials  are  undisturbed  ; there  is  plenty  of  accommodation.  Any- 
one who  would  see  a whole  population  in  its  rejation  to  a railway 
should  come  here. 

As  we  get  beyond  new  and  modern  Tottenham  we  come  upon 
the  genuine  high  road,  and  see  many  a sound  red-brick  house  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  pattern.  We  are  struck  by  the  fine  old  wrought- 
iron  gates,  all  in  excellent  condition,  too,  which  is  rare  ; notably 
that  of  No.  776 — what  a number  ! — where  it  is  thought  so  precious 
that  it  is  exempt  from  actual  service,  and  set  up  gracefully  as  an 
ornament  to  be  admired.  “Percy  House,”  No.  796,  is  worth  a 
glance.  No.  690  also  is  a pleasing  architectural  structure.  The 
farther  we  go  on,  as  of  course,  the  more  rural  everything  becomes. 
And  we  know  that  our  New  River  is  tracking  its  pleasant  way 
through  tire  fields  beside  us.  Once  only  do  we  have  a glimpse  of  it, 
not  far  from  Tottenham,  where  it  winds  gracefully  round  a hill, 
supported  by  a small  embankment,  but  disappears  the  next  moment. 

An  interesting  walk  of  about  a mile  and  a half  leads  us  into 
Edmonton,  associated  with  I'dia,  where,  indeed,  he  spent  the  last, 
most  dismal  portion  of  his  dismal  life.  He  lived  in  a starved  little 
row  of  houses  at  “ Church  Row,”  shabbily  genteel  and  attenuated, 
the  door  an  aperture  through  which  you  could  barely  squeeze. 
Nothing  more  desolate  or  significant  of  privation  could  be  con- 
ceived. Here  the  poor  essayist  died  in  a rather  disastrous  way.  You 
can  see  his  grave  in  the  churchyard,  where  there  is  a neat  tomb- 
stone, and  within  the  church  a medallion  has  been  recently  placed 
to  his  memory.  Nothing  can  be  more  depressing  than  the  whole 
story — the  faithful  sister  becoming  periodically  distraught ; the  pair, 
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as  the  symptoms  became  evident,  walking  together  to  the  House  of 
Restraint.  Could  any  situation  be  so  tragic  ? The  brilliant  essayist 
abandoning  his  friends  and  the  enchantment  of  the  London  streets — 
for  such  it  was  to  him — to  devote  himself  to  his  poor  companion  ! 
His  favourite  walk  was  along  the  London  Road,  by  John  Gilpin’s 
Inn.  And  no  doubt  he  often  stood  beside  the  little  stream  which 
ran  near  him,  and  for  which  he  had  an  affection. 

Edmonton,  however,  is  picturesque  enough,  especially  at  its 
centre,  where  there  is  one  delightfully  ragged  little  square,  the  old 
houses  almost  hidden  behind  the  great  trees,  and  fronted  with  a 
queer  pattern  of  paling.  Close  by  stands  a good  specimen  of  an 
old-fashioned  house,  with  great  gate  piers  surmounted  by  florid 
eagles  and  carvings,  a fine  twisted  iron  gate,  and  walled  garden. 
These  old  houses  are  charming  in  their  “ forecourts,”  laid  with  a sort 
of  marble,  the  steps  spreading  out  fan-like,  the  doorway  and  porch 
very  stately.  I noticed,  however,  that  it  was  to  be  let.  In  Edmonton 
I passed  a quaintly  named  Institution,  “ The  Old  Friends’  and  Social 
Constitutional  Club.”  But  I now  felt  it  was  time  I should  find  out 
my  friend  the  little  river,  which,  I was  assured  by  a friendly  constable, 
was  racing  away  “ soomwheres  theer  yander,”  with  a comprehensive 
flourish  of  his  arm  that  took  in  the  whole  country. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  walks  conceivable  is  that  from 
Edmonton  to  Enfield,  along  the  “ London  Road,”  that  is,  the  old 
coaching  road.  The  country  spreads  out  richly  wooded,  with 
rolling  plains  ; while  the  air  that  sweeps  over  it  is  freshening  and 
invigorating.  The  road  winds  delightfully,  and  has  quite  a sylvan 
look.  We  occasionally  meet  with  our  New  River.  About  a mile 
from  Edmonton  it  passes  below  the  road  under  a substantial  bridge, 
and  goes  through  the  demesne  of  a pleasant  country  house,  under 
the  very  windows.  I note  the  rich,  deep  greenness  of  its  banks,  the 
grass  always  coming  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  On  it 
goes  on  its  way,  rippling  merrily  and  hasting  to  Edmonton.  About 
a mile  farther  on  we  come  up  with  it  again,  where  it  once  more  passes 
below  the  road,  beside  a stately  red-brick  mansion,  with  fine  yew 
hedges  in  front  shaved  smoothly.  We  have  a glimpse  of  the 
antique  gardens  behind,  with  old-fashioned  brick  piers  capped  with 
lions,  which  make  a sort  of  water-gate  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
stream.  We  can  hear  the  rooks  cawing  musically  overhead,  and  see 
their  rookery  close  by — fine,  tall  old  trees— all  which  is  pleasant 
and  welcome  to  the  pedestrian.  Just  before  touching  Enfield  we 
pass  by  Bush  Hill  Park,  a beautiful  enclosure,  with  its  rich  green 
grass  undulating  away,  and  fine  old  trees.  A most  inviting  place, 
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though,  alas  ! I note  that  it  has  been  “plotted”  out  as  an  “Estate,’’ 
and  scattered  villas  are  in  progress. 

Enfield  is  a very  taking,  interesting  place,  the  most  varied  of  any 
of  these  rural  towns  that  we  wot  of ; for  it  combines  everything — a 
stirring  portion,  after  the  pattern,  say,  of  Twickenham,  with  a cheerful 
market-place  and  bright  busy  shops,  a carriage  or  two  and  a gig  or 
so  passing  by  ; and  “ well-to-do,”  well-dressed  folk  walking  in  from 
the  more  rustic  portions.  The  streets  about  the  market  arc 
quaintly  labelled  “The  Town,”  that  is  to  say,  you  may  give  your 

address  at  “ No. , The  Town.”  Close  by  is  a fine,  sound  old 

inn,  rubicund  as  its  landlord  should  be,  “The  Ceorge,”  no  doubt 
the  chief  posting  inn  of  the  old  times.  Here  is  the  arch  leading 
into  the  roomy  yard,  where  the  chaises  and  horses  were  entertained. 
There  is  a sort  of  ancient  cross  in  the  market-place,  and  a solid 
Gothic  church  and  tower  effectively  filling  one  side.  The  streets 
straggle  away  from  this  as  from  a centre.  I first  take  this  one  to 
the  left— Silver  Street,  a most  delightful,  old-fashioned  affair,  where  I 
see  an  entirely  wooden  house,  not  unarchitectural,  a fine  Adam 
house  or  two,  one  with  a centre  and  wings.  Silver  Street  leads  on 
into  Baker  Street,  with  its  attractive  mansions  and  florid  iron  gates. 
From  Baker  Street  we  strike  down  to  the  sylvan  portion  of  Enfield 
Chase  Side,  charmingly  rustic,  with  long  strips  of  grass  by  the  road, 
fenced  by  white  railings  \ scraps  of  common,  as  it  were.  At  the 
turn,  the  New  Pdver  shows  winding  along  in  a low-lying  portion, 
most  picturesque  from  the  old-fashioned  houses  grouped  about 
it.  A punt  or  two  floats  lazily  on  it.  It  seems  a bit  of  Dutch 
landscape. 

All  these  places  apparently  cannot  get  on  without  their  theatrical 
shows  and  places  of  amusement.  At  Enfield  I found  two  com- 
panies in  possession  ; “ Paul  Pry  ” was  being  given  at  the  Athenoeum, 
something  else  at  the  Assembly  Rooms.  Nor  can  they  get  on, 
apparently,  without  the  usual  enormous  coloured  pictures,  represent- 
ing striking  scenes  in  the  play.  At  the  Town  Hall  at  Edmonton, 
“ Saved,  or  a Wife’s  Peril,”  was  being  given  ; and  on  the  walls  was 
a gentlemanly  man  in  evening  dress,  seated  in  his  study,  a “little 
prattler,”  of  course  his  own,  pleading  with  him  in  her  innocent  way, 
while  “mamma”  looks  on  timorously  behind.  I could,  of  course, 
reconstruct  the  piece  from  this  material.  It  was  no  doubt  the  poor 
lady’s  last  card,  and  we  have  little  doubt  it  proved  a trump.  I fancy 
he  was  on  the  point  of  doing  something  that  would  bring  matters  to 
a crisis — to  “ a head,”  to  borrow  something  from  our  New  River  ; 
there  was  probably  the  other  lady  ; or  possibly  the  pistol  on  his 
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table.  But  the  little  prattler — “Bless  her  sweet  face!” — made  all 
right,  and  brought  pa  and  ma  together  again. 

Chase  Side  seems  like  a bit  of  Dutch  landscape  from  the 
abundance  of  red  tiles  and  red  brick  mixed  with  thick  greenery  ; and 
there  is  exactly  the  same  touch  of  melancholy,  an  air  of  quiet 
tranquillity  never  likely  to  be  disturbed.  A good-natured  policeman 
gives  us  topographical  counsels  ; with  characteristic  professional 
enthusiasm,  basing  all  his  directions  on  “the  Police  Office,”  which 
I am  to  reach  at  all  hazards,  and  by  which  everything  is  guided. 
Taking  the  road  to  the  left,  and  passing  over  a bridge  well  shaded 
with  thick  trees,  I see  the  New  River  hurrying  off  along  its  sylvan 
channel,  well  lined  with  trees,  and  making  a delightful  promenade. 

I presently  espy  the  interesting  old  Enfield  Palace  in  its  grounds, 
a low  old-fashioned  building  that  proclaims  its  title  and  nature 
very  distinctly.  It  is  closely  built  round  with  modern  buildings, 
shops,  and  the  like ; but  it  has  its  old  garden  still,  out  of  which  rises 
that  most  effective  and  mysterious  old  cedar  tree  planted,  according 
to  the  tradition,  by  Charles  L It  is  hard  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
melancholy  grandeur,  or  rather  grand  melancholy,  of  this  wonderful 
tree,  which  seems  the  keynote  of  the  place — it  is  so  solid,  so  un- 
moved, funereal  almost : a most  striking  thing  altogether. 

The  entrance  to  Enfield  by  the  Ponder’s  End  side  is  truly 
picturesque  ; it  is  like  the  entrance  to  a foreign  town.  Here  you 
meet  the  New  River  making  its  cheerful  way  straight  into  the  town. 
It  goes  beside  the  road  from  the  open  fields,  now  beginning  to  be 
fringed  with  a few  trees.  It  is  exactly  like  the  entrance  to  some 
Flemish  city,  where  the  cheerful  canal  shows  you  the  way. 

About  a mile  or  so  away  lies  Waltham  Abbey,  where  we  pass  the 
Government  powder-mills.  There,  also,  we  notice  a rather  muddy 
and  disagreeable-looking  stream,  which  meanders  througli  the  town. 
This  surely  could  not  be  our  romantic  and  erratic  New  River?  It 
turned  out  to  be  its  parasite,  the  Lea,  which  is  curiously  associated 
with  it.  Waltham  Abbey  has  little  to  attract,  save  the  remains  of  its 
old  abbey,  whose  tower  is  seen  afar  off  closing  the  end  of  the  street. 
The  abbey  has  been  cleverly  restored,  and  has  by  modern  additions 
been  fashioned  into  a church.  The  old  Norman  fragments  worked 
into  the  modern  work  are  very  interesting.  It  is  clear  that  such 
antique  things  can  only  be  preserved  by  some  sacrifice — there  must  be 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  It  is  better  that  St.  Albans 
Abbey  should  be  standing  as  it  is,  deformed,  reformed,  than  that  it 
should  be  lying  in  ruins — and  correct  shape. 

Cheshunt,  a pastoral  name,  spreads  away  north  of  Waltham.  Here 
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we  find  our  New  River  in  great  force,  for  here  is  one  of  the  huge 
reservoirs,  said  to  hold  75,000,000  gallons.  It  is  wonderful  what 
a number  of  ^‘curios”  will  turn  up  to  repay  the  search  of  the  inquirer 
in  all  these  out-of-the-way  rural  districts.  Thus  we  find  here,  not 
far  from  Goffe’s  Lane,  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  field,  a sort 
of  ruined  manor-house  of  much  interest,  known  as  Cheshunt 
House.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  an  old  mansion  or  palace 
erected  by  the  great  cardinal.  It  has  suffered  cruelly  at  the  hands 
of  the  spoilers,  and  it  is  said  that  in  1801  the  Rev.  Charles  Mayo 
adopted  this  fashion  of  restoration — he  pulled  down  half  of  the 
building,  and  used  the  materials  to  restore  the  rest.  This  seemed 
like  cutting  their  throats  “ to  save  themselves  from  slaughter.”  I have 
a suspicion  that  this  Mayo  may  have  been  the  clergyman  described 
in  Boswell’s  “Johnson,”  who  rather  successfully  encountered  the 
great  man  in  argument.  The  interior,  however,  still  supplies  a sort 
of  surprise,  and  we  are  astonished  to  find  ourselves  in  a fine  hall,  with 
an  open  timbered  roof  and  marble  floor.  A labourer’s  family  live 
here,  and  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  make  it  a sort  of  show-place 
by  furnishing  it  with  appropriate  busts — and  doubtful  portraits. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  great  demesne  of  Theobalds  Park — 
or  “Tibbalds,”  as  it  is  of  course  called  in  the  district — a fine  well- 
wooded  tract  covering  a great  deal  of  territory  and  belonging  to 
Sir  Henry  Meux.  The  public  is  allowed  to  follow  the  road  or  sort 
of  green  lane  which  passes  beside  it,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  careful 
style  in  which  everything  is  fenced  and  looked  after. 

There  are  great  stables  and  groups  of  offices — and  everything  de- 
noting that  here  is  a great  seigneur.  A simple  trudging  stranger  is 
much  impressed  by  the  various  warning  boards;  indeed,  at  the 
Cheshunt  entrance  I counted  no  fewer  than  five  together,  threatening 
various  pains  and  penalties.  The  walk,  however,  is  delightful  enough, 
and  all  the  way  is  lined  by  fine  old  trees,  meeting  overhead.  In  this 
sylvan  fashion  we  wander  on  until  we  come  to  where  three  roads 
meet,  a fine  leafy  sort  of  7'ond  point ; and  here  we  come  upon  an 
old  friend  indeed,  long  lost  and  unseen — Temple  Bar.  Good  old 
Temple  Bar  ! It  was  a pleasant  surprise.  It  looked  really  fine  and 
monumental  in  its  new  situation,  about  double  its  old  height,  massive 
and  fortress-like,  and  in  a rich  setting  of  greenery.  It  was  a striking 
thing,  coming  on  it  thus  set  off  in  that  rich  green  corner.  It  has 
been  restored  with  entrancing  graces  and  effect,  the  new  portions 
artfully  combined  with  the  old.  It  seemed  a noble  gateway,  and 
finely-panelled  oak  doors  filled  up  the  arch. 

No  longer  the  old,  shattered,  crazy,  well-grimed  structure  of  Fleet 
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Street,  it  is  now  clean  and  carefully  trimmed,  with  spirited  statues 
filling  the  niches  ; it  is  really  a fine  work,  well  worthy  a journey  from 
Town  to  see.  No  doubt,  in  time  to  come,  many  an  architect  will  be 
eager  to  see  a work  of  Wren’s  set  off  under  such  fair  and  pleasing 
conditions.  I have  never  seen  a better  or  more  judicious  bit  of 
restoration. 

The  proprietor,  perhaps,  fancied  that  in  time  the  tradition  would 
fade  away,  and  that  it  might  come  to  be  a sort  of  ancestral  structure 
associated  with  “ Tibbalds.”  But  I noted  that  the  “ rustics  ” and 
“ yokels  ” will  not  know  it  in  any  shape  save  as  “ Temple  Bar.”  “Ye 
mun  go  doon  yander  by  Temple  Bar.”  This  is  somewhat  morti- 
fying, and  it  is  a little  hard  that,  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble,  it 
should  not  be  accepted  as  the  gate-house  of  the  grand  mansion. 
But  no  ; Temple  Bar  it  will  remain. 

After  quitting,  reluctantly.  Temple  Bar  and  its  leafy  surroundings, 
I noticed  a little  swell  in  the  road,  and  here,  sure  enough,  had  the 
merry  New  River  caught  us  up,  and  was  travelling  lazily  through 
Theobalds  Park.  The  sight  of  it  brought  life  and  animation  ; there 
it  was,  pursuing  its  track  through  the  open  meads,  it  must  be  said, 
with  tremendous  circuits  and  zigzags. 

On  this  charming  road  I passed  many  a pleasing  wayside  inn. 
Such  was  “ The  Goat,”  not  far  from  Baker  Street,  with  a roomy,  in- 
viting porch,  the  walls  all  overgrown  with  roses.  Some  way  farther 
on  is  another  pleasing  inn,  “ The  Pied  Bull,”  and  close  beside  it  “ The 
Spotted  Cow.”  I was  equally  struck  with  the  number  of  sub- 
stantial manor-looking  houses,  of  rubicund  brick  and  gates  of  twisted 
iron,  and  old  forlorn  gardens  about  them.  Indeed,  I saw  more  of 
these  complex  iron  gates  than  I had  ever  seen  before.  They 
seemed  to  abound  in  these  parts.  But  alas  ! nearly  every  house  was 
announced  as  for  sale  or  for  letting.  One  of  the  most  effective  of 
these  was  “ Gough  Park.”  Emerging  at  last  from  those  umbrageous 
roads  of  Theobalds,  I come  upon  the  open  highway  that  leads 
straight  on  to  Waltham  Cross.  Here  one  is  surprised  by  the  quaint 
vision  of  the  sign  of  the  inn  that  spans  the  road  from  side  to  side. 
This  is  labelled  “ Ye  Old  Four  Swans,”  and  in  the  centre  are  four 
spiritedly  carved  swans  stretching  out  their  necks  at  different  angles, 
and  in  a very  natural  way.  The  only  instance  of  the  kind  I have  seen 
was  “The  Black  Man”  at  Ashbourne,  which  crosses  the  road  in 
the  same  fashion. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  I come  full  on  the  famous  Eleanor  Cross,  of 
which  the  familiar  one  at  Charing  Cross  is  really  a fairly  faithful  copy, 
save  that  the  latter  seems  higher.  It  may  be  said  to  be  in  admirable 
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preservation,  that  is,  if  anytlhng  that  has  been  entirely  renewed  can 
be  said  to  be  “ preserved.”  It  was  an  interesting  thing  to  see.  I 
confess  that  here  I have  completely  lost  my  New  River,  which  runs 
straight  away  up  the  country. 

But  we  have  now  travelled  over  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing portion  of  its  course.  The  New  River  and  its  tributary — its  com- 
panion, rather — the  Lea,  now  wind  along  harmoniously  until  they  part 
company  near  Amwell.  A walk  of  three  miles  leads  on  to  Brox- 
bourne,  where  there  is  a fine  old  flint  church.  We  have  a look  at 
the  brilliant  flower-gardens  by  the  Lea,  and  the  fishing  inn,  “ The 
Crown,”  where  tickets  are  issued  to  fish.  A mile  or  so  farther  on 
we  come  to  Hoddesdon,  and  note  at  the  entrance  a good  old  manor- 
house,  with  a notable  well-carved  doorway.  This  is  Rawdon  House. 
Here,  too,  is  Watt  Priors  inn,  “ The  Bull.”  Old  Isaac  describes 
another  good  inn  here,  “The  Thatched  House,”  but  it  is  gone— has 
long  since  disappeared.  A mile  farther  is  the  Rye  House,  so  dear 
to  cockney  holiday-makers,  and,  of  course,  the  locus  in  qtw  of  the 
famous  Plot.  It  is  an  effective,  scenic  sort  of  thing — with  a Cimmerian 
gloom  and  a sort  of  dungeon  tone  encouraged  by  the  proprietors. 
Though  this  is  only  the  gate-house,  it  serves  admirably  for  show 
purposes. 

We  presently  reach  Amwell — a charming  village,  and  which  has 
been  sung  by  its  own  special  poet,  Scott.  Here  the  New  River  makes 
its  first  start  from  a spring,  and  here  we  shall  leave  it,  having  tracked 
it  to  its  source. 


PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
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ITALIAN  INFLUENCE  ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A TRUE  appreciation  of  any  author,  however  great  or  however 
humble,  can  be  acquired  only  by  a full  and  complete  study 
of  what  is  called  in  philosophic  jargon  his  environment.  Even  a 
poet  is  “ the  heir  of  all  the  ages  ” and  a creature  of  circumstances ; 
for  all  his  lofty  flights  of  imagination  and  for  all  his  advanced  ideas, 
he  is  but  the  product  of  his  times,  the  exponent,  the  mouthpiece  of 
what  is  struggling  for  expression  in  the  hearts  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  more  he  is  so  the  more  is  he  regarded  as  a prophet.  Waves 
of  thought  float  mysteriously  about  through  the  world,  like  an 
epidemic  of  influenza,  falling  now  here,  now  there,  no  one  knows 
how  or  whence,  though  we  perceive  that  great  writers  help  to  spread 
them.  We  feel  this  subtle  influence  and  call  it  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  think  we  know  all  about  it,  because  we  have  labelled  and 
ticketed  it  and  stowed  it  away  in  its  particular  pigeonhole.  External 
causes  and  imitative  instincts  will  account  to  some  extent  for  the 
universality  of  ideas.  Much  has  been  written  on  the  spirit  of  “ the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,”  and  the  influences  that  produced 
such  a brilliant  assembly  of  philosophers,  statesmen,  churchmen,  and 
poets,  such  as  the  Revival  of  Learning,  the  Emancipation  of  our 
Church  from  Papal  Tyranny,  the  Opening  of  New  Worlds.  Our 
business  now  is  with  one  of  the  external  influences  on  Shakespeare ; 
and  we  here  propose  to  examine  in  some  detail  the  amount  of  debt 
that  the  greatest  Elizabethan  owed  to  the  Italian  novellieri,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  far  as  the  plots  of  his  dramas  are  con- 
cerned. 

Just  as  Sophocles  and  the  Attic  dramatists  of  “ the  Periclean  age  ” 
used  the  old  myths  as  they  came  to  hand,  arranging  the  events, 
altering  the  details,  and  forming  the  characters  as  they  pleased,  so 
Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  used  the  materials  that 
they  found  to  hand,  arranging,  adding,  adopting  as  they  chose, 
plagiarising,  as  some  critics  would  call  it  now,  to  their  hearts’  con- 
tent, and  justifying  their  predatory  excursions,  which  they  would 
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have  poetically  styled  gathering  the  sweets  of  many  a flowered  plot, 
by  re-creating  their  spoils  into  the  honey  of  glorious  literature. 

To  properly  understand  Shakespeare,  then,  to  see  how  he 
worked  up  his  stories,  to  see  how  he  developed  his  characters,  we 
must  turn  to  the  originals  of  the  materials  that  he  used,  whether  we 
look  to  the  chronicles,  or  to  Plutarch,  or  to  the  Italians  ; and  only 
then  shall  we  realise  how  under  his  Promethean  touch  the  lifeless 
figures  of  clay  started  into  breathing  human  beings,  whom  we  love 
and  revere,  hate  or  despise,  regarding  them  as  individuals  more  real 
and  living  than  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  we  meet  in  history. 
Nothing  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  master's  marvellous  skill  so  well 
as  a careful  perusal  of  these  originals  ; if  we  had  the  old  plays  that 
he  transformed,  we  should  see  more  still.  The  Italian  novelists 
interest  us  with  their  stories,  but  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  rarely 
more  than  names  ; in  Shakespeare  we  hear  them  talk,  we  see  the 
glow  on  their  faces,  we  feel  their  breath  upon  us.  The  Italians 
have  a charm  of  their  own  in  the  flow  of  language  and  in  the 
pictures  of  life  ; but  their  chief  object  was  to  tell  a tale,  not  to 
portray  character.  The  greatest  of  them  of  course  was  Boccaccio, 
“ he  of  the  hundred  tales  of  love,”  who  has  inspired  our  own  poets 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson  ; about  the  first  of  the  novellieri,  he  was 
the  perfectest,  and  so  set  his  stamp  on  the  style  and  arrangement  of 
the  novelle  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  their  creator.  The  others,  too, 
have  been  a source  of  inspiration  to  our  countrymen,  and  especially 
to  the  dramatists  of  the  Tudor  and  Jacobean  times. 

We  need  not  now  concern  ourselves  with  the  phases  through 
which  the  Italian  stories  passed  before  they  came  to  Shakespeare. 
Some  reached  him  through  translations  direct  or  indirect  from  the 
Italian,  some  through  older  dramas,  and  some  perhaps  by  hearsay, 
and  amongst  them  are  some  of  his  choicest.  The  plays  based  on 
Italian  novels  are  “ Cymbeline,”  “All’s  Well,  that  Ends  Well,'^ 
“ Merchant  of  Venice,”  “ Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  “ Measure  for 
Measure,”  “Othello,”  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  “Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,”  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  and  “Twelfth  Night  ; ” and 
perhaps  something  of  “ As  You  Like  it,”  “ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,” 
“Pericles.”  “ The  Tempest,”  according  to  many  of  the  old  commen- 
tators, is  Italian,  and  I feel  sure  they  are  right,  though  they  could  not 
discover  the  original.  Of  these,  “ Cymbeline  ” ^ is  from  Boccaccio, 
“Decameron,”  ii.  9;  “All’s  Well,”  also  “Decameron,”  iii.  9. 

* HazUtt  speaks  very  vaguely  of  these  matters,  saying  that  the  story  of 
“ All’s  Well,”  and  of  several  others,  is  taken  from  Boccaccio.  Characters  of 
Shakespeare' s Flaps,  Bohn,  p.  205. 
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<Straparola,  I believe,  has  the  same  story.)  “ Merchant  of  Venice,” 
from  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  Pecorone,”  iv.  i ; and  “ Merry  Wives,” 
also  “ Pecorone,”  i.  2.  (Straparola  has  a similar  story,  and  Moliere 
has  used  it  for  his  “ L’Ecole  des  Femmes.”)  “ Measure  for  Measure  ” 
is  from  Giraldi  (Cintio),  “ Ecatommiti,”  viii.  5.  “ Othello  ” from  the 
same,  “Ecatommiti,”  hi.  7.  “ Romeo  and  Juliet”  is  from  Bandello, 
ii.  9.  (Luigi  da  Porto’s  version  is  earlier,  but  not  the  literary  pro- 
genitor of  Shakespeare’s.)  “ Much  Ado  ” from  Bandello  also,  i.  22  ; 
while  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona”  and  “Twelfth  Night”  are  from 
a single  story  of  the  same,  ii.  36. 

BOCCACCIO. 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  these  authors,  from  Boccaccio  to 
Bandello,  is  about  two  hundred  years.  Boccaccio,  and  I may  now 
add  Straparola,  have  been  fully  translated  into  English.  As  the 
“ Decameron  ” is  accessible  to  all,  we  need  not  linger  over 
“ Cymbeline  ” and  “ All’s  Well,”  except  to  say  that  in  the  former, 
though  Shakespeare  has  taken  the  main  plot,  the  fortunes  of  Imogen, 
from  Boccaccio,  the  names  and  setting  as  given  by  him  are  quite 
different,  for  the  scenes  are  laid  at  Paris,  Genoa,  and  Alexandria ; 
and  for  Imogen  we  have  Ginevra,  for  Posthumus,  Bernabo,  and  for 
lachimo,  Ambrogiuolo  ; and  whereas  lachimo  is  forgiven,  Ambro- 
giuolo,  the  liar  who  has  caused  all  the  mischief,  perishes  miserably, 
being  tied  to  a stake  under  an  Eastern  sun  and  smeared  with  honey, 
so  that  he  is  literally  devoured  alive  by  insects.  I need  only  add 
that  the  doctor,  Cornelius,  who  suspects  the  queen’s  purpose,  and 
gives  her  a harmless  opiate,  may  be  a reminiscence  of  the  apothecary 
in  Parabosco,  xii.,  who  gives  a similar  drug  to  Giberto,  who  wishes 
to  poison  Cornelia. 

In  “ All’s  Well  ” Shakespeare  keeps  closer  to  his  original,  and 
preserves  many  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  ; Parolles  and 
the  count’s  mother  are  his  additions,  but  Boccaccio’s  Giletta  (Helena) 
seems  to  me  a stronger  character. 

A “ Casket  Story  ” is  found  in  Boccaccio,  x.  i,  but  Shakespeare 
undoubtedly  obtained  his  version  for  the  “Merchant  of  Venice” 
from  the  “ Gesta  Romanorum.” 

GIOVANNI  FIORENTINO. 

These  remarks  will  be  sufficient  for  Boccaccio  in  the  present 
place,  and  we  will  turn  to  the  other  authors  that  are  less  accessible 
to  English  readers.  The  next  in  order  of  time  is  Giovanni  Fiorentino, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  he  wrote  his  book  of  tales  called 
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“ II  Pecorone  ” a few  years  after  Boccaccio.  In  him  we  find  the  first 
outline  of  the  “ Merry  Wives.”  A similar  story  is  found  in  Straparola^ 
as  I have  said.  In  both  we  have  the  lover  confiding  in  the  husband^ 
and  becoming  imperilled  in  consequence  ; but  in  both  the  husbands 
are  worsted  and  the  wives  are  in  earnest.  Of  the  two  stories 
Giovanni’s  is  the  nearer  to  Shakespeare’s.  Buciuolo  has  finished  his 
law  studies,  and  is  then  instructed  by  his  master  in  the  art  of  love  ; 
unfortunately  he  chooses  for  his  lady  the  professor’s  wife,  without 
knowing  who  she  is.  The  first  time  he  is  hidden  under  a heap  of 
clothes,  and  the  second  time  escapes  through  the  door  as  the 
husband  enters. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  about  Shakespeare’s  debt  to  Giovanni  for 
“ Merry  Wives,”  there  can  be  none  about  his  debt  for  the  “ Merchant 
of  Venice.”  Our  dramatist’s  chief  addition  is  Jessica,  and  his  chief 
alteration  the  substitution  of  the  caskets  in  the  choice  of  a husband 
for  the  lady  of  Belmont.  The  outline  of  the  Florentine’s  story  is  as 
follows.  On  the  death  of  his  father  Giannetto  goes  to  Venice,  and 
is  adopted  by  his  godfather,  Ansaldo,  the  richest  merchant  in 
Christendom.  After  a while  Ansaldo  allows  him  to  go  with  other 
merchants  to  Alexandria ; on  the  way  he  learns  the  story  of  the 
widow  lady  of  Belmonte,  how  she  takes  the  possessions  of  any 
stranger  who  puts  into  her  port,  unless  he  fulfils  her  conditions  and 
becomes  her  husband.  Giannetto,  of  course,  insists  on  going  in, 
gives  his  companions  the  slip,  and  puts  his  vessel  about  into  the 
harbour.  By  the  lady’s  trickery  he  loses  ship  and  all,  and  has  to 
return  overland  to  Venice,  where  he  makes  up  a story  of  shipwreck. 
The  next  year  he  goes  again  with  a richer  freight,  but  has  no  better 
success,  involving  Ansaldo  in  heavy  losses.  He  gives  way  to 
melancholy,  and  Ansaldo  decides  to  give  him  another  venture  and 
to  furnish  him  with  another  ship  and  still  richer  freight  ; but,  unable 
to  find  enough  money  for  the  purpose,  he  is  compelled  to  borrow 
10,000  ducats  from  a Jew  of  Mestri,  on  condition  that  if  the  loan  is 
not  paid  by  the  next  St.  John’s  Day,  the  Jew  “should  take  a pound  of 
his  flesh  from  any  part  of  his  body  he  chose.”  Giannetto  expostulates 
in  vain  ; a regular  bond  is  drawn  up  and  witnessed.  Giannetto 
started  a third  time,  deserted  his  comrades,  and  put  his  ship  into 
Belmonte.  On  this  occasion  he  was  successful,  through  the  help  of  a 
maid,  and  married  the  lady,  but  amid  his  nuptial  joys  forgot  his  god- 
father’s danger  until  St.  John’s  Day  arrived.  He  then  confesses  all 
to  his  wife,  who  gives  him  100,000  ducats  and  sends  him  off  to  Venice. 
Here  he  finds  Ansaldo’s  life  has  been  spared  by  the  Jew  only  till 
his  arrival.  In  vain  the  great  men  of  the  land  plead  with  the  Jew ; 
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in  vain  does  Giannetto  offer  the  money  twice,  thrice,  ten  times  over. 
The  Jew  will  have  only  his  bond  ; “ even  should  the  value  of  the  whole 
city  be  offered  me,  I should  not  be  satisfied  therewith.”  At  this 
juncture  the  lady  of  Belmonte  herself  arrives  on  the  scene,  dis- 
guised as  a doctor  of  law,  pretending  to  come  from  Bologna,  and, 
having  the  case  reported  to  her,  says  it  can  easily  be  settled.  So  she 
is  begged  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  Like  Portia,  she  offers  the 
Jew  his  money  ten  times  over,  but  he  refuses.  When  they  come 
into  Court  she  first  tells  the  Jew  to  take  his  pound  of  flesh  according 
to  the  bond.  He  is  preparing  to  take  it  when  the  pretended  doctor 
exclaims  : “ Beware  how  you  do  ! for  if  you  take  more  or  less  than  a 
pound,  I will  have  your  head  taken  off.  Further,  I tell  you  that  if 
you  shed  a drop  of  blood  I will  have  you  put  to  death,  since  the 
bond  makes  no  mention  of  the  shedding  of  blood,  but  says  you 
must  take  a pound  of  flesh,  neither  more  or  less.  So  if  you  are 
wise,  look  to  your  best  interests.”  She  then  sent  for  the  executioner 
with  his  axe  and  block.  The  Jew  thereupon  wanted  to  take  the 
100,000  ducats,  but  she  answered  that  he  must  take  the  flesh  accord- 
ing to  the  bond.  Finally,  he  asks  for  his  own  10,000,  and  failing 
to  obtain  even  that,  he  tears  up  the  bond  and  rushes  out  of 
Court.  Giannetto  and  Ansaldo  proceed  to  the  lawyer’s  lodging  and 
ofter  him  any  fee  he  likes.  She  will,  however,  accept  nothing  but 
Giannetto’s  ring,  which  she  takes  and  returns  home.  On  her 
husband’s  arrival  a day  or  two  later  she  rates  him  for  the  loss  of  the 
ring,  but,  seeing  his  distress,  is  soon  pacified,  and  tells  him  all  she  has 
done  in  his  absence. 

Such  is  the  brief  summary  of  the  plot  of  Giovanni’s  story,  but  it 
is  enough  to  show,  I think,  as  well  as  can  be  shown  without  a full 
translation,  what  Shakespeare  has  used  and  how  he  has  shaped  the 
story  ; the  wooing  of  a woman  under  hard  conditions,  the  bond  for 
a pound  of  flesh,  the  lady  as  a doctor  of  law,  the  episode  of  the  ring 
and  its  result,  are  all  as  Giovanni  has  related.  In  place  of  the  god- 
father Ansaldo,  who  risks  his  all  and  more  on  a last  venture,  we  have 
Antonio,  who  raised  a loan  as  a temporary  convenience.  Ansaldo 
has  already  come  to  an  end  of  his  fortunes  ; Antonio  has  capital  still 
at  sea.  For  the  widow  lady  of  Belmonte,  we  have  Portia — the  former 
an  object  of  dread,  the  latter  quite  the  reverse.  Belmonte  is  a 
harbour  shunned,  Belmont  is  “as  Colchos’ strand,  and  many  Jasons 
come  in  quest  of  her.”  The  lover  has  to  fear  “ the  will  of  a dead 
father  ” and  the  ordeal  of  the  caskets,  rather  than  a woman’s  wiles 
who  enriches  her  country  at  his  expense.  Giovanni’s  Jew  is  not  so 
prominent  as  Shylock,  nor  do  we  pity  him  ; but  Antonio  and 
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Bassanio  are  hardly  as  interesting  as  Ansaldo  and  Giannetto.  The 
finest  parts  of  Shakespeare’s  work,  the  trial  scene  and  the  garden 
scene,  are  expansions  from  the  Italian  ; the  feeblest  parts,  judged 
dramatically,  the  choices  made  by  the  Princes  of  Morocco  and  Aragon, 
are  not  Giovanni’s  at  all. 

GIRALDI  {CINTIO). 

The  next  author  in  point  of  time  to  whom  Shakespeare  is 
accounted  a debtor  is  Luigi  da  Porto  ; but  as  Bandello’s  version  of 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  is  the  basis  of  our  drama,  we  can  leave  all  mention 
of  him  for  the  present,  and  proceed  at  once  to  Giraldi  (or  Cintio  as 
he  is  called),  a gentleman  of  Ferrara,  who  lived  from  1504-73.  In 
his  “ Ecatommiti,”  a collection  of  100  stories  (with  an  extra  ten  in 
the  introduction),  decade  hi.  7,  we  have  the  original  of  “ Othello.” 
Attracted  by  the  valour  of  a Moor,  who  was  much  honoured  by  the 
Venetian  Republic,  a woman  of  gentle  birth  and  great  beauty,  named 
Disdemona,  loved  and  married  him  much  against  her  kinsmen’s 
wishes.  Soon  afterwards  he  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Venetian  troops  at  Cyprus,  whither  he  is  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful wife,  who  chooses  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  sea  rather  than  be 
separated  from  her  husband.  In  the  Moor’s  company  was  an  ensign 
(“  Ancient  ”)  of  the  vilest  character,  but  so  perfect  a hypocrite  that 
he  deceived  his  commander,  who  had  a high  opinion  of  him.  His 
wife,  being  Italian,  naturally  became  Disdemona’s  dearest  friend  in 
her  exile.  The  ensign  entertains  a criminal  passion  for  the  Moor’s 
wife,  but  finding  no  response  in  her  chaste  bosom  he  concludes  she 
must  have  another  lover  in  the  person  of  the  brigadier,  much  honoured 
by  the  Moor  ; he  therefore  determined  to  remove  this  officer  and 
work  Disdemona’s  ruin  also.  Fortune  favours  him,  and  from  this  time 
forw'ard  poor  Disdemona  is  helpless  in  the  hands  of  fate  ; her  doom  is 
as  assured  as  if  she  were  the  object  of  the  unrelenting  Ate  that 
pursued  the  houses  of  Labdacus  and  Atreus.  She  is  a helpless 
victim  caught  in  the  toils,  and  fate  almost  more  than  the  ensign  works 
her  destruction.  The  story  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Giraldi’s  best,  and  he 
has  many  well-'vsTitten  ones.  Giraldi  is  not  so  well-known  in 
England  as  he  ought  to  be  ; the  account  of  him  in  the  “ Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  ” is  very  meagre,  and  not  a hint  is  given  of  his 
influence  on  English  drama.  Though  inferior,  of  course,  to  Boccaccio, 
he  is  to  my  mind  superior  to  Grazzini  and  Bandello.  He  is  not 
licentious  in  spirit,  though  plain-speaking  in  language  ; he  has  a 
wider  scope  and  greater  narrative  skill  ; and  though  this  does  not  add 
to  his  artistic  merit,  his  purpose  is  didactic,  giving  his  work  some  of 
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the  elevated  moral  tone  that  Aristotle  requires.  All  historians  should 
read  the  account  in  his  introduction  of  the  death  of  Bourbon  and  the 
sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  To  continue  the  story.  Having  made  his 
resolution,  the  ensign,  the  prototype  of  lago,  soon  found  opportuni- 
ties. The  brigadier  was  temporarily  disgraced  for  striking  a soldier 
when  on  guard.  Disdemona  pleaded  for  his  restoration  to  favour, 
and  the  Moor  told  the  ensign  that  he  would  have  to  yield  soon  to  her 
petitioning.  This  gave  the  ensign  the  chance  he  had  sought  of 
instilling  the  poison  of  jealousy  into  his  general’s  ears ; and 
Disdemona  increased  his  suspicions  by  her  continued  intercession. 

The  Moor  consults  the  villain  again,  and  is  told  still  more  plainly 
“ what  he  should  have  seen  for  himself,”  but  in  threatening  language 
declares  he  must  have  indubitable  proof.  “If  you  do  not  give,” 
says  he,  “ ocular  proof  of  what  you  have  told  me,  be  assured  that  I 
will  make  you  realise  that  you  had  better  been  born  dumb.”  So  the 
arch-plotter  sets  about  further  schemes,  and  when  Disdemona  comes 
to  visit  his  wife  he  steals  a curiously-wrought  handkerchief  that  her 
husband  had  given  her  ; this  he  drops  in  the  brigadier’s  room,  who 
tried  to  return  it  to  her,  coming  to  the  back  door  when  he  thought 
his  commander  was  away  from  home.  But,  “ Fortune,  as  if  in  con- 
spiracy with  the  ensign  to  compass  the  wretched  woman’s  death,” 
willed  that  the  Moor  should  be  at  home  ; hearing  the  knocking  he 
asked  w^ho  was  there,  on  which  the  brigadier  fled,  but  not  without 
being  partially  recognised.  All  this  the  Moor  told  to  the  treacherous 
ensign,  who  managed  soon  afterw^ards  in  the  sight  of  his  general  to 
hold  a conversation  with  the  brigadier  on  some  indifferent  subject, 
which  caused  apparently  great  amusement  to  the  one  and  surprise  to 
the  other.  Then,  returning  to  his  chief,  he  declared  that  the  brigadier 
had  boasted  of  his  amatory  triumphs,  and  the  Moor  believed  him. 
Meanwhile,  Disdemona  had  discovered  the  loss  of  her  handkerchief, 
and  had  shown  signs  of  great  confusion  when  her  husband  asked  for 
it ; she  also  perceived  the  change  in  her  husband’s  demeanour 
towards  herself,  and  in  her  trouble  consulted  the  ensign’s  wife,  who 
knew  something  of  her  husband’s  plots,  but  dared  say  nothing  except 
to  warn  her  friend  against  giving  cause  for  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
But  all  is  in  vain,  for  while  a woman  in  the  brigadier’s  house  is  copy- 
ing, as  women  will,  the  fashion  of  Disdemona’s  handkerchief,  before 
it  can  be  restored,  the  traitor  causes  the  Moor  to  see  it,  and  all  his 
suspicions  are  confirmed.  They  then  arrange  between  them  the 
murder,  first,  of  the  brigadier,  whom  the  ensign  besets  one  dark 
night  and  cuts  off  his  leg,  but  has  to  flee  before  his  work  is  done ; 
then  of  the  unhappy  wife.  The  ensign  is  concealed  in  her  bed- 
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chamber,  strikes  her  down,  and  then  with  the  Moor  pulls  the  house 
down,  so  that  it  appears  she  has  perished  in  the  ruins.  Retribution 
soon  follows  ; the  Moor,  yearning  for  his  wife,  begins  to  detest  the 
ensign,  and  the  latter  tells  the  brigadier  whom  he  has  to  thank  for 
his  wooden  leg,  adding  that  the  Idoor  had  also  slain  his  wife.  Accused 
therefore  to  the  Venetian  lords,  the  general  by  his  constancy  under 
torture  escapes  with  a sentence  of  perpetual  exile,  but  is  finally  slain 
by  Disdemona’s  relatives.  The  ensign  engaging  in  other  plots 
accuses  a comrade  ; but  when  his  stor}'  is  tested  by  torture  he  is  so 
fatally  injured  internally  that  he  dies  miserably.  After  his  death  his 
widow  tells  all  the  truth. 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  Shakespeare  has  followed 
Giraldi  very  closely.  lago’s  motives  are  rather  different,  and  Cassio 
was  known  to  Desdemona  before  marriage  ; Roderigo  is  added, 
and  more  made  of  lago’s  wife,  Aemilia.  Shakespeare  also  has  given 
names  to  the  characters,  but  has  not  changed  their  features  essenti- 
ally, and  has  brought  them  out  into  stronger  relief.  The  story  is 
dramatic  in  itself,  but  who  else  could  have  made  the  “ Othello  ” out 
of  it? 

“ Measure  for  Measure  ” has  also  been  borrowed  from  Giraldi, 
but  considerably  altered,  and  hardly,  I think,  for  the  better  in 
dramatic  directness.  In  Giraldi’s  version,  Epitia  (Isabella)  gives  way 
to  her  brother’s  pleadings  for  life,  and  submits  herself  to  Juriste 
(Angelo)  on  his  promising  to  marr)'  her  and  give  up  her  brother. 
Vieo  (Claudio)  is  put  to  death  by  Juriste  the  same  night,  and  his 
body  sent  to  his  sister  in  the  morning.  She  appeals  to  the  Emperor 
Maximian,  who  had  created  Juriste  governor  of  Innsbruck.  He 
causes  Juriste  to  marry  Epitia,  but  spares  his  life  on  the  intercession 
of  his  new  wife.  Shakespeare  has  chosen  to  depart  from  this  plot, 
perhaps  from  dislike  of  the  union  effected  between  the  sister  and  the 
slayer  of  Vieo,  the  betrayer  and  his  victim,  and  has  given  us,  instead 
of  the  beneficent  emperor,  a duke  who  acts  the  part  of  a sort  of 
ubiquitous  guardian  angel  to  all  the  persons  in  the  play  j and  has 
introduced  “ Mariana  of  the  moated  grange  ” to  act  as  a substitute  for 
Isabella.  This  idea  has  possibly  occurred  to  the  poet  from  another 
story  of  Giraldi,  where  a faithless  lover  abandons  a lady  apparently 
because  of  her  poverty,  but  is  tricked  into  making  her  his  wife  when 
he  imagines  he  is  with  another.  This  is  possible,  I say ; for  Giraldi 
was  known  to  Shakespeare  in  some  form,  and  the  tale  of  Nonna  and 
Panteone  may  have  reached  him  and  been  worked  up  thus  in 
“ Measure  for  Measure.” 

It  is  also  a fancy  of  mine  that  he  may  have  used  Giraldi  in  other 
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places,  especially  in  “ Pericles.”  Sofronia  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a ruffian,  as  Marina  does  ; he  tried  to  make  gain 
by  her,  and  had  her  beauty  proclaimed,  but  she  acted  with  such 
discretion  that  the  young  man,  who  resorted  to  the  ruffian’s  house  in 
the  fire  of  passion,  treated  her  with  respect  and  left  her  in  peace. 

BANDELLO. 

Bandello,  to  whom  we  owe  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing,”  “Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  ” and  “ Twelfth  Night,”  and  also  “ Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  was  a contemporary  of  Giraldi,  but  later  by  a few  years  in 
publishing  his  collection  of  above  two  hundred  tales.  These  stories, 
it  seems  certain,  reached  Shakespeare  through  the  French. 

The  main  plot  of  “Much  Ado”  is  found  in  Bandello,  i.  22. 
Signor  Timbreo  di  Cardona  (Claudio),  a valiant  knight  in  the  train 
of  Piero,  king  of  Aragon,  who  took  possession  of  Sicily  after  the 
Sicilian  Vespers  in  1283,  falls  in  love  with  Fenicia  (Hero),  daughter 
of  Lionato  de’  Lionati,  a gentleman  of  Messina,  of  very  ancient 
lineage,  but  in  straitened  fortunes.  He  asks  her  in  marriage  of  her 
father,  and  his  success  rouses  the  jealousy  of  Girondo,  who  hopes 
to  win  Fenicia  for  himself  if  he  can  prevent  the  coming  marriage. 
So  he  sends  a friend  to  Timbreo  to  say  that  Fenicia  is  faithless  and 
not  so  pure  as  she  pretends  to  be,  and  that  he  will  give  him  ocular 
proof.  Timbreo  is  posted  at  night  within  sight  of  the  house ; the 
pseudo-lover,  who  is  really  a servant  of  Girondo  in  disguise,  mounts 
by  a ladder  to  a window  in  a disused  part  of  Lionato’s  mansion, 
and  goes  in.  Timbreo  hastily  believes  the  worst  without  further 
examination,  and  breaks  off  his  engagement.  His  message  is  de- 
livered to  Lionato  in  the  presence  of  Fenicia,  who  swoons  away, 
and  after  a solemn  declaration  of  innocence  and  committal  of  her 
soul  to  God,  she  falls  back  as  though  dead.  Her  death  and  its  cause 
is  reported  throughout  Messina,  but  a few  hours  later  her  mother 
discovers  signs  of  life  in  her ; she  is  then  secretly  conveyed  out  of 
the  city  to  her  Uncle  Girolamo’s  villa,  and  a sham  entombment  takes 
place  at  Messina,  as  Lionato  hopes  in  time  to  clear  her  honour  or 
marry  her  under  another  name.  Soon  afterwards  Girondo  is  smitten 
with  remorse,  takes  Timbreo  to  Fenicia’s  supposed  tomb,  presents 
his  dagger  to  his  friend  and  bids  him  slay  him  for  slandering  Fenicia. 

Timbreo  forgives  him,  and  says  his  credulity  was  equally  culpable. 
Together  they  go  to  Lionato’s  house,  and  put  themselves  at  his 
disposal.  Lionato  takes  from  Timbreo  only  a promise  not  to  marry 
till  he  has  communicated  with  him  ; but  Timbreo  undertakes  to 
receive  from  him  any  bride  he  offers.  At  the  end  of  about  a year 
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Timbreo  marries  Fenicia  without  recognising  her  at  first,  and  her 
sister,  Belfiore,  is  married  to  Girondo ; the  king  and  queen  give 
them  a splendid  reception,  dower  them,  and  bestow  on  Lionato  a 
lucrative  post.  The  story  is  full  of  quite  dramatic  dialogue,  too  long 
to  quote,  but  suggesting  many  parallels  with  the  language  of  Shakes- 
peare ; and  the  characters  of  Fenicia,  Timbreo,  Lionato  are  not 
fundamentally  altered.  Beatrice  and  Benedick,  Dogberry  and 
Verges  have  no  place  in  the  story  of  Bandello ; and  Girondo  is  a 
very  different  person  from  Don  John. 

The  story,  ii.  36,  begins  like  the  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
but  ends  more  like  “ Twelfth  Night,”  and  seems  to  have  supplied 
Shakespeare  with  both.  None  of  the  commentators  on  the  “ Two 
Gentlemen,”  as  far  as  I am  aware,  have  referred  to  this  story,  but 
some  have  noticed  it  as  the  basis  of  “Twelfth  Night.”  A brief 
relation  of  it,  however,  will  show  that  my  theory  is  correct,  and  if 
anyone  is  not  convinced  he  must  read  the  novella  in  full.  As  with 
many  of  Bandello’s  stones,  this  one  has  a historical  setting.  Among 
the  sufferers  in  the  .sack  of  Rome  in  1527,  to  Giraldi’s  graphic 
description  of  which  I have  already  referred,  was  a merchant  named 
Ambrogio  Nanni.  A German  carried  off  his  son  Paolo  ; some 
Spaniards  his  daughter  of  fifteen  years,  named  Nicuola,  twin -sister 
of  Paolo,  and  so  exactly  like  him  that,  when  she  is  dressed  in  male 
attire,  as  her  father  often  did  dress  her  in  jest,  they  could  not  be  told 
apart.  Ambrogio  himself  is  only  saved  by  the  favour  of  some 
Neapolitans,  and  loses  all  his  property  except  what  he  had  contrived 
to  secrete  ; he  ransoms  his  daughter  for  five  hundred  gold  ducats, 
but  can  find  no  tidings  of  his  son.  At  Jesi,  whither  they  retire,  an 
elderly  friend  of  Ambrogio,  named  Gerardo  Lanzetti,  wishes  to  marry 
Nicuola,  but  the  father,  disapproving  of  the  match,  says  he  will  wait 
till  Paolo  comes  back.  Meanwhile,  a rich  and  handsome  youth, 
Lattanzio  Puccini,  and  Nicuola  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Business 
takes  Ambrogio  away,  and  Nicuola  is  sent  off  suddenly  to  an  uncle’s 
at  Fabriano,  without  being  able  to  communicate  with  her  lover. 
When  she  returns  home  after  a few  months  she  finds  he  is  indifferent 
to  her,  and  is  paying  his  addresses  to  Gerardo  Lanzetti’s  daughter, 
Catella.  In  the  midst  of  her  trouble  her  father  again  goes  to  Rome, 
and  leaves  her  at  a nunnery  in  charge  of  a cousin.  While  here,  she 
one  day  learns  that  Lattanzio  is  deploring  the  loss  of  his  page,  and 
determines  herself  to  supply  his  place.  With  the  help  of  her  old 
nurse  Pippa,  whom  she  is  allowed  to  visit,  she  dresses  in  boy’s 
clothes,  and  takes  service  with  her  faithless  lover  under  the  name  of 
Romolo ; he  employs  her  in  carrying  messages  to  his  new  love 
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Catella.  Catella  falls  in  love  with  Romolo,  who,  fearful  of  discovery, 
hastily  returns  to  her  master  to  report  the  ill  result  of  her  mission, 
cunningly  telling  him  that  he  is  punished  for  his  own  faithlessness. 
“ Sir,”  says  Romolo,  “ you  have  received  the  recompense  you 
deserved  ; for  if  you  were  loved  by  so  beautiful  a girl  as  you  say,  you 
have  done  monstrously  ill  to  desert  her  for  this  other,  who  unwittingly 
avenges  her.  You  should  love  one  who  loves  you,  and  not  pursue 
one  who  shuns  you.  Who  knows  but  this  lovely  maiden  still  adores 
you,  and  on  your  account  lives  in  the  greatest  discontent  ? ” These 
words  make  an  impression  on  Lattanzio,  but  for  all  that  Romolo  was 
sent  to  make  another  attempt.  On  her  way,  however,  she  sees  her 
father,  and  hastily  retreats  to  old  Pippa’s  house.  Pippa  immediately 
goes  off  to  put  matters  straight  with  the  father,  saying  his  daughter 
has  stayed  a few  days  with  her,  and  offering  to  keep  her  longer  till 
his  house  is  in  order.  The  next  day  Lattanzio,  in  search  of  his  page, 
comes  to  Pippa’s  house,  and  is  induced  to  marry  Nicuola  then  and 
there. 

Meanwhile  Paolo  has  returned,  and  as  he  rambles  through  the 
street  is  seen  by  Catella,  and  mistaken  for  his  sister  : invited  in, 
he  is  the  first  time  prevented  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  Gerardo, 
the  father  ; but  on  the  second  occasion  he  enters  the  house,  and  is 
received  with  the  utmost  signs  of  affection  by  Catella.  So  all  ends 
happily,  Nicuola  married  to  Lattanzio,  Catella  to  Paolo  ; and  the 
only  one  who  is  dissatisfied  is  the  elderly  Gerardo. 

Nicuola,  it  will  be  seen,  is  neither  entirely  Julia  nor  entirely 
Viola,  but  something  of  both  ; she  is  like  Julia,  bold  and  deter- 
mined in  her  purpose  of  winning  back  her  lover  ; in  the  scenes  with 
Pippa  and  her  lover  she  is  also  more  like  Julia ; in  her  modest 
gentleness  she  is  like  both  Julia  and  Viola ; but  of  course  in  the 
scenes  with  Catella  she  more  resembles  Viola.  Sebastian  and  Paolo 
are  much  the  same  in  their  readiness  to  take  the  proffered  gifts  of 
fortune  and  the  love  of  a beautiful  woman.  Lattanzio  is  a much 
pleasanter  person  than  Proteus,  and  had  some  excuse  for  his  faith- 
lessness. 

That  Matteo  Bandello,  not  Luigi  da  Porto,  has  given  Shakespeare 
his  immortal  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  will  be  evident  from  the  sub- 
sequent account  of  Bandello’s  additions,  and  will  be  still  more 
evident  from  a full  study  of  Bandello’s  incidents  and  language. 

Porto  was  the  first  to  give  the  present  literary  form  to  the  story 
of  “Romeo  and  Juliet,”  but  did  not  publish  his  work  himself,  and 
after  his  death  it  was  probably  touched  up  by  Cardinal  Bembo 
before  it  was  given  to  the  world.  The  date  of  its  composition  was 
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probably  about  1485,  and  its  publication  was  not  later  than  1535. 
Bandello,  who  published  in  1554,  in  pirating  this,  as  he  has  other 
stories  {e.g.  the  very  first  tale  is  from  Giovanni  Fiorentino),  has  not 
followed  his  original  in  every  detail,  though  he  also  relates  it  as 
coming  from  the  archer  Peregrino.  With  a few  more  alterations  it 
was  this  form  of  the  story  that  reached  Shakespeare  ; and,  there- 
fore, we  will  examine  Bandello’s  version  here  rather  than  Porto’s, 
and  I will  mention  all  the  matters  that  are  not  found  in  Porto. 
The  title  of  “ La  Giulietta,”  sometimes  given  to  this  story,  is  not 
either  author’s  ; for  the  Italians  gave  a short  summary  of  the  story, 
never  a title.  Bandello  gives  us  the  germ  of  Benvolio,  a hint  of 
Marcuccio’s  liveliness,  though  he  appears  only  in  the  ballroom  scene ; 
the  name  of  Paris  (in  Porto  he  is  only  the  Conte  di  Lodrone),  the 
nurse,  Romeo’s  servant  (Pietro  in  Bandello),  and  father,  and 
Spoletino  the  apothecary  of  Mantua,  from  whom  Romeo  gets  the 
drug.  As  to  the  incidents,  Shakespeare  follows  Porto,  not  Bandello, 
in  representing  Romeo  as  going  to  the  Capulets’  feast  to  see  his 
Rosaline  ; yet  Benvolio,  like  the  friend  in  Bandello,  urges  Romeo  to 
go  to  see  other  ladies  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Bandello  is 
followed  in  ascribing  the  failure  of  Friar  Lorenzo’s  plans  to  the 
plague  at  Mantua ; in  Bandello  also  w^e  have  the  nurse’s  agency 
used.  Giulietta  asks  the  nurse  the  names  of  the  men  as  they  leave 
the  feast,  and  thus  learns  who  Romeo  is  ; there  is  a garden  scene 
(after  the  marriage),  Romeo  tries  to  keep  the  peace  and  beats 
down  Tebaldo’s  rapier,  but  the  latter’s  frenzy  overcomes  his  patience. 
Romeo’s  address  to  Tebaldo’s  corpse  in  the  sepulchre,  the  presence 
of  Romeo’s  servant  at  the  tomb,  are  both  Bandello’s,  not  Porto’s ; 
and  I cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  full  from  Bandello  Giulietta’s 
ghostly  fancies  before  she  takes  the  powder  which  should  deaden 
her  senses  for  forty  hours  at  least.  “As  the  day  began  to  break, 
which  was  the  time  for  her  to  drink  the  water  with  the  p>owder,  she 
began  to  picture  to  her  imagination  Tebaldo,  as  she  had  seen  him 
stricken  in  the  throat,  covered  with  blood ; and  thinking  that  she 
might  be  buried  by  his  side  or  above  him,  and  that  there  were  in  the 
sepulchre  so  many  bodies  of  the  dead  and  so  many  bare  bones,  a 
shudder  ran  through  her  frame  and  her  hair  stood  on  end,  so  that 
beneath  this  terror  she  trembled  like  a leaf  in  the  wind.  Also  there 
spread  through  all  her  limbs  a cold  sweat  as  she  fancied  those  dead 
ones  were  tearing  her  in  a thousand  pieces.  Her  terror  made  her 
pause,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  do  ; then  recovering  some  courage 
she  said  to  herself : ‘ What  would  I do  ? Where  would  I have  my- 
self put  ? Should  I perchance  awaken  before  the  friar  and  Romeo 
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come,  what  will  befall  me  ? How  shall  I endure  the  great  stench 
which  must  come  from  Tebaldo’s  corpse,  when  I can  scarcely  endure 
the  faintest  smell  ? Who  knows  but  that  snakes  and  worms  infest 
the  tomb,  which  creatures  I fear  and  abhor  so  much  ? And  if  I 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  them,  how  can  I brook  their  presence  or 
touch  ? Have  I not  heard  it  said  many  a time  that  many  terrible 
things  of  night  have  come  not  merely  into  sepulchres,  but  into 
churches  and  churchyards  ? ’ ” 

In  one  important  matter  Shakespeare  has  followed  neither 
Bandello  nor  Porto,  but  Boaistuau  and  Brooke.  In  the  drama 
Romeo  is  dead  when  Juliet  awakes  ; in  Bandello  and  Porto  there  is 
a terrible  scene  between  the  dying  husband  and  the  waking  wife. 
And  I cannot  forbear  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  this  matter,  because 
many  have  considered  Shakespeare’s  version  inferior.  I do  not  think 
Shakespeare  has  always  improved  on  what  he  has  received  from  others ; 
but  in  this  respect,  assuming  that  he  knew  the  other  version  of  the 
dying  scene,  I think  he  has  ; or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  I think 
the  dramatic  version  is  the  better  one  for  dramatic  purposes,  whether 
our  English  poet  made  a deliberate  choice  or  not.  “ Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble,”  says  a writer  in  Saturday  (September  24,  1892), 

“preferred,  apparently,  Garrick’s  version  of  ‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  to 
the  original.  Garrick  returned  to  the  finale  in  the  novel  of  ‘ La 
Giulietta,’  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  where  Romeo  does  not  die  till  Juliet 
awakes  from  her  trance.  Mrs.  Kemble  considered  this  a finer  end 
from  a dramatic  point  of  view.  It  certainly  is.”  Is  it  ? The  scene 
on  the  stage  is  terrible  enough  as  it  is,  and  the  emotions  of  terror 
and  pity  are  as  intense  as  an  Aristotle  could  wish.  How,  then,  could 
we  bear  the  agony  of  a scene  betw'een  the  dying  Romeo  and  his 
awakening  bride  ? It  is  horrible  to  read  of,  but  to  see  before  one’s 
eyes  it  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  intolerable.  In  the  story  meant 
for  reading  it  is  appropriate,  and  arouses  the  feelings  of  commisera- 
tion to  the  highest  degree.  Shakespeare  has  reached  the  same  end, 
though  Romeo  dies  first.  Both  are  right,  I consider  ; the  story  for 
a story,  the  drama  for  a drama.  Faultless  and  infallible  the  “ English 
^schylus  ” was  not,  but  to  side  wuth  Garrick  here  and  to  offer 
Shakespeare  “ the  show  of  violence  ” would  be  “ to  do  him  wrong, 
being  so  majestical.” 

This,  then,  is  the  amount  of  debt  that  Shakespeare  owes  to 
Bandello — the  material  of  four  plays  ; and,  as  a mere  suggestion,  I 
venture  to  state  a fancy  of  mine,  that  “As  You  Like  It  ” has  a basis 
in  Novella  ii.  27.  There  is  a touch,  an  echo  of  this,  nothing 
more.  Adelasia,  daughter  of  Otho  II.,  seeing  the  prowess  of  Aleramo 
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in  a bear-hunt,  fell  in  love  with  him  ; unfortunately,  Aleramo  was 
merely  a baron’s  younger  son,  and  scarcely  a match  for  the  emperor’s 
daughter.  They  flee  together,  being  aided  by  Adelasia’s  confidante, 
Rodegonda,  and  are  only  discovered  and  restored  to  honour  after  a 
lapse  of  about  twenty  years.  They  had  taken  shelter  in  the  mountain - 
forests  of  North  Italy,  and  Aleramo  had  become  a charcoal-burner. 
This  may  have  given  an  idea  for  Shakespeare’s  delightful  comedy 
quite  as  well  as  Plutarch’s  “ Theseus  ” gave  a setting  for  “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.” 

STRAPAROLA. 

In  speaking  of  the  “ Merry  Wives  ” I said  that  Straparola  gives 
a story  similar  to  that  of  Giovanni’s  ; it  is  that  one  about  Raimondo 
and  the  Prince  of  Portugal  which  MolRre  has  used  for  his  “ L’Ecole 
des  Femmes.”  Another  story  of  Straparola’s  has  a similarity  of 
theme  to  “ The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  and  has  been  used  by  Moliere 
for  his  “ L’Ecole  des  Maris.”  Neither  is  close  enough  to  Shakespeare 
to  justify  me  in  giving  an  outline  here.  I have  already  referred  to 
the  first ; in  the  second,  the  husband  gets  the  mastery  over  his  wife 
on  the  marriage  day  by  pretence  of  a violent  disposition,  such  as 
Petruchio  shows.  Love,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  lately 
shown,  may  have  really  cured  Katharine  of  her  shrewish  ways  ; but 
this  reading  of  her  character  does  not  affect  such  parallelism  as  there 
is  between  the  comedy  and  Straparola’s  story. 

A closer  investigation  of  the  novelle  that  I have  mentioned  and 
the  plays  founded  on  them  will  yield  more  similarities  of  language, 
as  well  as  of  plot  and  character,  than  I have  attempted  to  give  here. 
Let  it  suffice  for  this  present  paper  to  have  drawn  attention  to  these 
Italian  versions  which  have  been  too  much  neglected  by  modern 
commentators,  but  without  which  Shakespeare’s  methods  of  working 
and  his  wonderful  power  cannot  be  clearly  and  fully  understood. 
He  might  have  exclaimed,  almost  in  the  words  of  a modem  poet  : 

The  wild -flower  was  the  larger  ; I have  dashed 
Rose-blood  upon  its  petals,  pricked  its  cups’ 

Honey  with  wine  and  driven  its  seed  to  fruit. 

And  shown  a better  flower,  if  not  so  large. 


C.  FLAMSTEAD  WALTERS. 
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Before  beginning  to  trace  the  influence  which  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Law,  during  the  course  of  many  centuries,  has  exer- 
cised over  the  law  of  this  country,  and  over  the  procedure  of  our 
law  courts,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  state  in  the  first  place  what 
is  meant  by  the  terms  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 

By  the  Civil  Law  is  meant  the  law  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
which  had  its  foundation  in  the  Grecian  republics,  and  received  con- 
tinual improvements  in  the  Roman  State  during  the  space  of  upwards 
of  a thousand  years,  and  did  not  expire  even  with  the  empire  itself. 
The  books  to  which  Justinian,  the  Roman  emperor,  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  are  now  four  in  number,  viz.  (i)  The 
Pandects,  sometimes  termed  the  Digests,  which  contain  fifty  books, 
and  wherein  are  recorded  the  opinions  and  sentences  of  several  men 
learned  in  the  Roman  Law  ; (2)  The  Justinian  Code,  consisting  of 
twelve  books,  wherein  are  comprised  the  several  decrees  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  Roman  emperors  ; (3)  The  Novels,  consisting  of  nine 
collations,  which  form  a supplement  to  the  Justinian  Code ; and 
(4)  The  Imperial  Institutions,  consisting  of  four  books. 

In  so  pure  and  elegant  a style  are  the  Pandects  WTitten,  that 
civilians  say  that,  if  the  Roman  language  were  entirely  lost  in  every 
other  respect,  it  might  be  easily  retrieved  again  by  the  writings  of  the 
Pandects. 

The  Civil  Law  of  Rome  is  superior  to  all  other  existing  laws  in 
wisdom,  justice,  candour,  and  equity,  in  the  decision  of  disputes 
between  man  and  man.  This  law  has  reached  countries  which  were 
never  subdued  by  the  Roman  eagles  ; and  it  now  exists  among  those 
nations  which  have  long  since  thrown  off  the  power  that  first 
imposed  it.  And  it  is  to  this  fountain  of  knowledge  that  the 
greatest  statesmen  in  all  ages  have  not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity 
and  honour  to  acknowledge  themselves  indebted  for  the  great  assist- 
ance it  has  given  them  in  all  the  affairs  of  their  administration. 
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The  Canon  Law  sprang  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  from  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Its  origin  is  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  founding  of  Christianity  under  the  Apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors,  who  are  supposed  to  have  framed  certain 
rules  or  canons  for  the  government  of  the  Church.  These  are 
called  the  Apostolical  Canons  ; and,  although  it  cannot  be  proved  that 
they  were  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  belong  to  a very  early  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  These  rules  were  subsequently  enlarged  and  explained 
by  the  General  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and 
Chalcedon  (which  were  held  at  different  times  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries),  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  secular  power  by  a law 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (Novel,  131,  cap.  i).  The  chapter  just 
mentioned,  after  confirming  the  decrees  of  the  four  Councils,  adds, 
“ We  receive  the  doctrines  of  the  aforesaid  holy  synods  as  the  divine 
Scriptures,  and  their  canons  we  observe  as  laws.”  Collections  of 
these  canons  were  made  at  an  early  period.  The  Canon  Law  may 
be  said  to  be  threefold,  viz.  : Firstly,  that  which  is  properly  so-called, 
consisting  only  of  the  Canons  of  General  and  Provincial  Councils ; 
secondly,  that  which  is  styled  the  Jus  Pontificum^  or  the  Papal  Law, 
which  was  compiled  and  made  up  of  the  decrees  and  epistles  of 
several  Popes,  and  entirely  depends  on  papal  usurpation  and 
authority,  and  on  the  sayings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church  ; 
and  thirdly,  that  which  is  termed  Jus  Ecdesiasticum^  or  law  of  the 
Church,  and  which  contemplates  and  takes  in  the  state  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  the  laws  at  this  day  received  from  and  by 
the  Church. 

The  decision  of  ecclesiastical  controversies  which  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  Councils  and  the  Fathers  was  sought  for  from  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  who  wrote  answers  to  those  that  consulted  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Roman  emperors  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  ; and  their  determinations  were  called  rescripts  and  decretal 
epistles,  which  obtained  the  force  of  laws.  The  decrees  were  eccle- 
siastical constitutions  made  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  at  the  suit  of 
no  man.  The  decretals  were  canonical  epistles  written  by  the  Pope 
alone,  or  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  at  the  suit  of  one  or  more,  for 
the  deciding  of  some  disputed  point,  and  had  no  authority  of  a law 
in  themselves.  There  are  three  volumes  of  the  Decretals.  The  first 
was  collected  by  order  of  Gregory  IX.,  about  a.d.  1231  ; the  second 
by  Boniface  VIII.,  about  a.d.  1298  ; and  the  third  was  collected 
by  Clement  V.,  and  from  him  called  the  Clementines,  and  published 
about  A.D.  1308.  To  these  ought  to  be  added  the  Extravagants  of 
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John  XXII.,  and  of  some  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  whose  authors  or 
collectors  are  unknown.  We  thus  see  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  did 
the  same  in  the  Church  as  Justinian  did  in  the  Empire. 

Spelman  says  that  the  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  adopted,  as  they  then  existed,  by  the  clergy  and  people 
of  England  as  early  as  the  year  a.d.  605,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  this  country.  Besides  the  foreign  Canon 
Law,  we  have  our  Legatine  and  Provincial  Constitutions  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  English  Church.  Of  these,  the  former  were 
ecclesiastical  laws  enacted  in  national  synods  held  under  the 
Cardinals  Otho  and  Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  Provincial  Constitutions  were  the  decrees 
of  provincial  synods  held  under  divers  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
from  Stephen  Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  to  Henry  Chichele, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adopted  also  by  the  province  of  York 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

With  respect  to  these  canons  it  was  provided,  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  by  the  statute  25  Henry  VHI.  c.  19  (afterwards  repealed 
by  I Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  but  revived  by  i Elizabeth  c.  i),  that 
they  should  be  reviewed  by  the  king  and  certain  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  under  the  Act,  but  that  until  such  review  should  be  made, 
all  canons,  constitutions,  and  synodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  king’s  prero- 
gative, should  still  be  used  and  executed. 

The  review  did  not  take  place  in  Henry’s  time,  but  the  project 
for  the  reformation  of  the  canons  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  a new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law  was  drawn  up 
under  a commission  appointed  by  the  Crown,  under  the  statute 
3 & 4 Edward  VI.  c.  ii,  and  received  the  name  of  Reformatio  Leguvt 
Ecclesiasticarum.  The  confirmation  of  this  was  prevented  by  the 
premature  death  of  the  king,  and  although  the  project  for  a review 
of  the  old  canons  was  again  renewed  in  Elizabeth’s  reign,  it  was 
speedily  dropped,  and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  so  much  of  the  English  canons  made  previously 
to  the  statute  Henry  VIII.  as  are  not  repugnant  to  the  Common  or 
Statute  Law  of  this  realm,  is  still  in  force  in  this  country.  It  has, 
however,  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench  that  canons  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  in  1603  (which,  though  confirmed 
by  the  king,  never  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament),  do  not 
(except  so  far  as  they  are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  Canon  Law)  bind 
the  laity  of  these  realms  (Middleton  v.  Croft,  “ Strange’s  Reports,” 
1056).  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  delivering  judgment 
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in  the  above-mentioned  case,  that  the  clergy  are  bound  by  all  canons 
which  are  confirmed  by  the  king. 

By  the  framers  of  the  Canon  Law,  Europe  was  regarded  as  one 
vast  moral  territory,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the  supreme  magistrate, 
on  whom  the  eyes  of  all  were  fixed,  and  to  whom  everyone  could 
appeal  as  the  incorruptible  guardian  of  truth  and  justice.  The  chief 
object  of  the  Canon  Law  was  to  establish,  by  means  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  Pope,  the  supremacy  of  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
the  temporal  power.  The  most  prominent  doctrines  put  forth  in  the 
Decretals  are,  that  the  laws  of  laymen  cannot  bind  the  Church  to 
her  prejudice,  that  the  constitutions  of  princes  in  relation  to  ecclesi- 
astical matters  are  of  no  authority,  and  that  subjects  owe  no  allegiance 
to  an  excommunicated  lord.  The  general  Canon  Law,  so  far  as  its 
principles  are  concerned,  appeals  much  more  to  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  than  do  most  of  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
Civil  Law ; but  it  wants  that  purity  of  style  and  scientific  method 
which  constitute  the  great  value  of  the  juridical  works  of  ancient 
Rome.  The  spread  of  the  Canon  Law  was  not  an  unmixed  evil, 
inasmuch  as  an  invocation  of  reason,  however  adulterated,  and  of 
law,  however  captious,  was  better  than  the  perpetual  appeal  to  brutal 
violence  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  framers  and  imposers  of  the  Canon 
Law  were  actuated  by  some  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  to  mitigate  the  frightful  evils  which  on  all  sides  beset  them. 

The  Common  Law  of  England  has  borrowed  less  than  any  other 
State  in  Christendom  from  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  and  modern 
Rome,  and  yet,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  England  was 
governed  by  the  Civil  Law,  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of 
Honorius  ; during  which  time  some  of  the  most  eminent  Roman 
lawyers,  as  Papinian,  Paul,  and  Ulpian,  whose  opinions  and  decisions 
are  collected  in  the  body  of  the  Civil  Law,  sat  in  the  seat  of  judgment 
in  this  nation.  But  all  germs  of  such  jurisprudence  would  have 
perished  under  the  rude  incursions  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes  had 
not  the  tribunals  of  the  clergy  afforded  them  shelter  from  the  storm  ; 
occasionally,  too,  some  maxims  of  the  Imperial  Code,  admitted 
either  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  or  through  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  enriched  the  meagre  system  of  English  Law.  Nevertheless, 
in  after  times,  the  Civil  Law  again  came  to  be  of  great  repute 
within  this  kingdom,  particularly  all  the  time  from  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen  to  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  both  inclusive.  During 
that  period,  and  at  other  times,  according  as  the  study  of  the  Civil 
Law  prevailed,  the  judges  and  professors  of  the  Common  Law  had 
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frequent  recourse  to  it  in  cases  where  the  Corr).mon  Law  was  either 
totally  silent  or  defective.  And  thus  we  see  in  the  most  ancient 
books  of  the  Common  Law,  as  Bracton  and  Fleta,  that  the  authors 
thereof  have  transcribed,  one  after  another,  in  very  many  places,  the 
exact  words  of  Justinian’s  “ Institutes.”  Before  the  Norman  Conquest 
the  Bishop  and  Sheriff  had  sat  together  in  the  Court  of  Justice, 
administering  wuth  equal  jurisdiction  the  law  upon  temporal  and 
spiritual  offences.  But  by  the  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror 
the  Ecclesiastical  was  separated  from  the  Civil  Court.  This  division 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  reunion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  deciding  according  to  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  generally  on  all  matters  having  reference  to  the  Church, 
to  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  laity,  to  the  contract  of  marriage, 
and  to  the  disposition  of  personal  property  after  death.  Besides  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  there  was  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
(established  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.),  in  which  all  causes,  civil 
and  maritime,  were  decided  according  to  the  Civil  Law  and  maritime 
customs. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  also  borrowed  largely,  and  for  a long  time 
exclusively,  from  the  same  jurisprudence.  Almost  every  Lord 
Chancellor,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  it  was  a matter  of  course  that,  like  every  eminent  ecclesiastic  of 
those  days  he  should  be  well  versed  in  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
more  highly  educated  than  the  lay  nobility,  was  the  reason  why 
ecclesiastics  were  generally  employed  in  the  foreign  negotiations  of 
this  period.  The  ecclesiastics  had  not  that  horror  of  a foreign  juris- 
prudence which  distinguished  some  of  our  common  lawyers,  which 
made  Lord  Coke  exult  in  the  fancied  autochthoiioiis  character  of 
English  legislation,  and  praise  his  countrymen  as  legally  deserving  to 
be  styled  Fenitus  toto  divisos  orbe  BritannosP 

The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  England  is  composed  of  four  main  in- 
gredients— the  Civil  Law,  the  Canon  Law,  the  Common  Law,  and  the 
Statute  Law.  When  these  laws  interfere  and  cross  each  other,  the 
Civil  Law  submits  to  the  Canon  Law  ; both  of  these  to  the  Common 
Law,  and  all  three  to  the  Statute  Law, 

The  encroachments  of  the  Church  upon  temporal  rights  and 
authorities  were  never  encouraged  in  England.  The  English  people, 
jealous  of  their  national  freedom,  had  a rooted  dislike  to  the  public 
law  of  the  Romans,  which  set  no  limits  to  th^  royal  prerogative,  and 
placed  the  prince  beyond  the  control  of  his  subjects  ; and,  therefore, 
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when  at  various  times  attempts  were  made  in  Parliament  to  introduce 
changes  founded  on  the  Roman  law,  these  innovations  were 
strenuously  resisted  by  the  English  barons,  from  a natural  apprehen- 
sion that  they  might  prove  injurious  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 
The  rude  and  fierce  barons  who  composed  the  parliaments  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  1.  were  not  the  sort  of  men  to  relish  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  so  slavishly 
inculcated  by  the  Decretals.  Englishmen  have  in  all  ages  shown  a 
firm  determination  that  neither  the  National  Church  nor  the  National 
Law  should  be  subject  to  the  Papal  legislation  or  jurisdiction. 

As  early  as  a.d.  1138  Archbishop  Theobald  of  Canterbury 
brought  over  Vacarius  and  other  learned  ecclesiastics  from  Italy  to 
introduce  the  study  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  into  England.  The 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  day  vigorously  supported  the  new  system 
so  favourable  to  their  order,  but  the  nobility  and  laity  generally 
adhered  to  the  old  Common  Law  with  great  pertinacity.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  this  system  of  jurisprudence  never  obtained  so  extensive 
a footing  in  this  country  as  it  did  in  other  countries  of  Europe  ; and 
our  most  eminent  lawyers,  in  all  periods  of  our  history,  have  shown 
great  unwillingness  to  defer  to  its  authority.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Blackstone  (Com.  i.  p.  80),  that  all  the  strength  that  either  the  Papal 
or  Imperial  Laws  have  obtained  in  this  realm  is  only  because  they 
have  been  admitted  and  received  by  immemorial  usage  and  custom 
in  some  particular  cases  and  some  particular  courts,  and  then  they 
form  a part  of  the  customary  laws  ; or  else,  because  they  are  in  some 
other  cases  introduced  by  consent  of  Parliament,  and  then  they  owe 
their  validity  to  the  leges  scriptce^  or  Statute  Law. 

England  assimilated  less  of  the  Canon  Law  than  other  countries 
of  Europe,  or  than  she  might  have  adopted  with  advantage.  It  was 
not  that  the  English  people  considered  the  Canon  Law  inferior  to 
their  own,  but  their  struggles  against  appeals  to  Rome  and  other 
claims  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  roused  the  spirit  of  the  nation,, 
and  they  stoutly  stood  up  for  their  Common  Law,  cumbrous  and 
even  barbarous  in  some  respects  as  it  was,  not  because  they  thought 
their  own  perfect,  but  because  they  were  resolved  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  after  their  own  fashion. 

At  the  Parliament  of  Merton,  in  the  year  1236,  when  the  bishops 
proposed  the  legalising  of  legitimation  by  subsequent  marriage, 
alleging  that  the  Canon  Law  sanctioned  such  legitimation,  we  are 
told  that  “ Omnes  comites  et  barones  ima  voce  responderunt,  noliwms 
leges  Anglice  mutari  quce  hiiciisque  usicrpatce  sunt  atque  approbates P 
This  incident  shows  us  that,  even  at  that  early  period,  Canon  Law 
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was  of  no  authority  unless  it  w^as  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
In  this  decision  it  is  probable  that  the  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical 
ascendency  had  much  weight.  The  Canon  and  Civil  Laws  were 
associated  in  idea,  and  the  barons  dreaded  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  which  might  have  impaired  the  vigour  of 
the  feudal  tenures  with  all  their  lucrative  incident.  But  higher 
motives  of  patriotism  may  have  mingled  with  prejudice  and  dislike. 
During  the  growth  of  the  Canon  Law,  the  Church  extended  her 
influence  into  all  departments  of  life.  Churchmen  filled  high  places 
of  State,  and  performed  the  duties  of  practical  lawyers,  while  prelates 
often  exercised  civil  jurisdiction  over  a considerable  tract  of 
country. 

Hence  the  legislation  of  the  Church  embraced  many  subjects  which 
properly  belonged  to  Municipal  Law.  All  matters  connected  in  the 
most  distant  way  with  the  Church  or  religious  duties  were  deemed 
proper  subjects  for  disposal  by  her  tribunals.  Hence  the  Curica 
Christianitatis  took  cognisance  of  questions  relating  to  legitimacy, 
marriage,  and  succession.  They  assumed  jurisdiction  not  only  over 
the  clergy,  but  all  who  were  under  the  obligation  of  religious  vows, 
as  well  as  widows  and  orphans  {^ersoficB  miserabiles)  and  minors. 
In  the  department  of  criminal  law  they  were  particularly  active, 
punishing  both  ecclesiastical  and  religious  offences,  such  as  heresy, 
simony,  blasphemy,  sacrilege,  and  violation  of  personal  and  social 
morality  (as  adultery,  bigamy,  fraud,  &:c.).  The  cognisance  of  heresy 
has  always  been  held  in  every  country,  where  the  Canon  Law  has 
prevailed,  to  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge  ; and  the  canonists 
have  ever  treated  heresy  with  great  severity,  the  Romish  ecclesiastics 
determining  without  appeal  whatever  they  pleased  to  be  heresy,  and 
shifting  off  to  the  secular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions. 
For  the  proper  administration  of  this  extended  judicial  system  the 
Church  had  to  enact  her  own  rules  of  procedure,  which  were  gener- 
ally far  superior  to  those  prevailing  in  the  civil  courts.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  was  by  no  means  an  evil  at  that  period  of  European  history 
that  the  administration  of  the  law  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  who  were  certainly  the  most  highly  educated  men  of  their 
time,  and  many  of  whom  had  been  trained  as  lawyers  in  the  schools 
of  Bologna  and  Paris.  The  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  domain 
of  public  law  was  most  marked.  She  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  modern  international  law.  The  ancient  Romans  looked 
upon  all  foreigners  as  hostes.  Christianity  inculcated  the  brotherhood 
of  nations.  The  popes  acted  as  arbitrators  between  prince  and 
prince,  and  between  prince  and  people;  they  protected  the  weak 
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against  the  strong,  and  right  against  might.  The  principle  grew  up 
that  disputes  between  nations  should  be  decided  according  to  law 
and  Christian  morality,  and  that  war,  when  inevitable,  should  be  con- 
ducted according  to  recognised  rules  laid  down  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  The  system  of  Church  administration  served  as  a model 
for  that  of  the  State,  which  in  mediaeval  times  was  frequently  con- 
trolled by  ecclesiastics.  The  Canon  Law  was  suited  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  natural  that  a system  claiming  to  regulate 
the  most  important  concerns  of  practical  life  administered  by  courts 
which,  though  belonging  to  different  nations,  were  under  the  control 
of  one  central  authority,  and  developed  under  the  direction  of  a 
succession  of  able  legislators,  such  as  Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III., 
should  take  the  lead  in  forming  the  character  and  reconciling  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  rising  nationalities.  iMuch  of  the  Roman 
element  in  the  Common  Laws  of  Europe  at  the  present  day  has 
descended  indirectly  through  the  Canon  Law. 

We  can  find  conclusive  testimony  to  the  influence  which  the 
Canon  Law  has  exercised  over  the  law  of  this  country  in  the  text  of 
Bracton,  although,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  influence  was  not 
so  great  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  Bracton,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IIL,  and  who  is,  in  consequence  of  his  applica- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  most  systematic  and 
methodical  writer  on  English  Law,  in  his  fourth  book,  fol.  187,  “ De 
Exceptionibus,”  uses  the  very  phrase  of  the  Decretal  : “ Simt  eiiim 
exceptiojies  quca  conipetimt  contra  breve  et  assisam  differunt  sed 
non  perimiint : ” again,  in  the  fifth  Tractate  of  the  fifth  book,  fol.  399, 
he  enters  more  generally  upon  the  same  subject,  and  enumerates  all 
the  different  kinds  and  divisions  of  exceptions  in  the  canonists  : e.g. 
he  remarks  that  a litigant,  after  taking  a further  step,  cannot  go  back 
to  an  objection  which  might  have  been  taken  at  an  earlier  period. 

ItemP  he  says,  exceptiones  illce  quce  competunt  contra  breve ^ 
quce  qiiideni  exceptiones  si  in  initio  litis  oniittantur  et  ad  petetiduni 
visum  procedatur,  si  tenens  \i.e.  the  defendant^  illas  post  visum 
petitum  velit  opponere^  non  audiatur^  quia  per  petitio7iem  visus 
videtur  hujusmodi  exceptionibus  tacite  renunciasseP  These  words 
show  how  great  a change  there  had  been  in  the  ideas  of  the  age  from 
those  which  prevailed  before  the  dissemination  of  the  papal  codes. 
Again,  the  custom  of  allowing  the  defendant  to  produce  a certain 
number  of  compurgators  (persons  who  swore  that  they  believed  what 
he  said  was  true)  was  transmitted  from  the  Canon  to  the  Feudal 
Law.  Among  the  other  causes  which  fell  under  ecclesiastical 
cognisance,  the  right  of  deciding  upon  wills  was  that  which  they 
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retained  for  the  longest  time,  as  their  appropriate  and  peculiar 
attribute. 

It  was  a common  thing  for  the  Christian  emperors  to  assign 
specially  to  bishops  the  care  of  wills  and  the  task  of  executing  the 
injunctions  of  the  deceased.  The  custom  thus  established  obtained 
more  and  more  throughout  Europe,  and  from  the  chapter  “ De 
Testamentis,”  in  the  Decretals,  it  is  clear,  especially  from  the 
decisions  and  answers  of  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  and 
Gregory  IX.,  that  questions  of  all  kinds  on  this  subject  were 
indiscriminately  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See.  Once 
incorporated  with  the  Decretals,  their  decisions  became  part  of  the 
Common  Law  of  Europe  ; and  in  the  twelfth  century  Alexander  III., 
by  a law  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Ostia,  cap.  10,  rejecting  and 
cancelling  the  rule  of  the  Civil  Law,  which  required  seven  witnesses 
for  the  validity  of  a will,  enacted,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
that  wills  made  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest  and  two  or  three 
competent  witnesses  shall  be  valid.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of 
our  law,  by  which,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  IV., 
three  witnesses  were  required  to  establish  a will  of  landed  property. 
Nothing  can  more  plainly  show  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See  in  such 
matters  than  that  the  fact  of  the  law  of  Europe  was  changed  in 
conformity  with  this  decree.  Testaments  were  the  channel  through 
which  the  ideas  of  Roman  jurisprudence  penetrated  into  the  German 
customs. 

During  great  part  of  the  rhiddle  ages  the  clergy  were  the  only 
advocates  : what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  they  should  employ 
before  lay  tribunals  the  forms  and  method  of  proceeding  which 
were  the  basis  of  all  transactions  in  their  own  ? And  when  the 
study  of  the  Canon  Law  became  a passion,  how  powerfully  must 
this  have  aided  the  progress  of  their  influence  ! Among  the  works 
which  prove  the  influence  of  the  Canon  Law,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  interwoven  with  Roman  jurisprudence  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the. most  celebrated  is  the  work  called  “Speculum  Juris,” 
composed  by  William  Durantis.  “Thrice  every  week,”  says  the 
writer  of  the  acts  of  Innocent  III.,  “ he  presided  in  the  consistory, 
in  which,  leaving  inferior  causes  to  others,  he  investigated  the 
greater  ones  himself.”  Innocent  HI.  was  trained  in  the  school  of 
Bologna,  which  was  the  most  celebrated  school  for  the  study  of 
Canon  and  Civil  Law  in  Europe.  He  was  deeply  versed  in  both 
these  studies,  and  therefore  was  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Roman  jurisprudence  to  the  cases  brought  before  him,  and  thus  to 
engraft  them  on  the  stock  of  the  Canon  Law.  Most  of  the  decisions 
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of  this  pontiff,  which  are  contained  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Decretals,  and  describe  the  method  of  legal  process,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  ordo  judiciorum^'''  as  well  as  those  in  the  third  book 
which  relate  to  contracts  and  wills,  and  successions  ab  vitestatol' 
are  deduced  from  the  Civil  Law. 

In  England,  at  the  time  when  the  forms  and  method  of  proceeding 
were  framed,  clergymen  were  judges,  sworn  indeed  to  administer 
the  law  secundinn  legem  et  cotisuetudhiem  Ang/lcz”  but  nevertheless 
trained  in  a system  more  artificial  and  elaborate.  It  is  evident,  from 
the  oaths  taken  by  our  kings,  that  the  barons  watched  their  pro- 
ceedings and  upheld  the  “ lex  terrae,”  as  opposed  to  the  Canon  and 
Roman  Law,  with  immovable  resolution.  The  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  and  the  constant  complaints  of  chicane  in  Matthew 
Paris,  prove  the  restless  anxiety  of  the  king,  feudal  nobles,  and 
of  the  laity  on  this  point.  “ Zeges  et  consuetiidmes  qiiibus  nunc 
vivitur  insidicB  sunt  et  laquei  calujufiiantiiim^  verborum  tendiculce 
proponuntur  et  aucupationes  syllabarum  vel  simpliciP  And  about 
the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  custom  of  appointing  the  clergy  to 
administer  the  law  in  secular  tribunals  (the  Court  of  Chancery 
excepted)  was  by  degrees  abandoned  ; but  still  they  continued  to 
practise  as  advocates,  clerks,  and  scribes,  and  to  discharge  the 
ministerial  functions  which  required  more  learning,  knowledge  of 
forms,  and  habits  of  business  than  it  was  usual  for  the  laity  to 
possess.  The  devices  by  which  the  land  was  slipped  out  of  the  feudal 
fetters  were  their  contrivance.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  tells  us  that 
“ seven  times  priests  were  appointed  viceroys  during  the  absence 
of  the  monarch  beyond  sea.’’  Twelve  chief  justiciaries  were  chosen 
from  them,  one  hundred  and  sixty  chancellors  and  keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  all  the  Masters  of  the  Rolls,  till  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Henry  VIII.  ; and  down  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  examples 
of  their  being  made  judges  of  assize,  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  of 
the  justices  in  Eyre,  are  numerous. 

The  times  of  transacting  business  in  courts  of  law  and  of 
vacation  were  borrowed  from  the  Canon  Law.  And  a stronger  proof 
of  the  influence  of  the  canonists  on  our  law  cannot  be  found  than  that 
the  “Dies  novem  lectionum,”  the  Purification,  Ascension,  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  All  Saints,  <S:c.,  were  long  observed  as  holidays  in  English 
courts  of  justice.  They  are  mentioned  in  an  ordinance  (8  Edward 
HI.)  Nearly  all  the  great  writers  on  this  subject  have  asserted  that 
the  canonists  were  the  framers  of  modern  practice. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  we  shall  see  that 
on  the  Continent,  where  the  Civil  Law  formed  the  basis  of  all 
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municipal  codes,  the  study  of  this  science  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
affected  by  this  memorable  event.  But  in  England  it  was  otherwise. 

The  professors  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  were  connected  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  partly  with  the  exactions  of  Empson  and  Dudley  in  the 
preceding  reign,  and  partly  with  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Severe 
blows  were  dealt  at  the  former,  which  were  aimed  at  the  latter  system. 
Ayliffe,  in  his  history  of  the  University  of  Oxford  during  the 
Visitation  of  1547  (Ayliffe’s  “ Oxford,”  vol.  i.  p.  188),  says  “The  books 
of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law  were  set  aside  to  be  devoured  with  worms 
as  savouring  too  much  of  popery.”  And  Wood,  after  stating  “ That 
as  for  other  parts  of  learning  at  Oxford  a fair  progress  was  made  in 
them,”  observes,  “ The  Civil  and  Canon  Laws  were  almost  extinct, 
and  few  or  none  there  were  that  took  degrees  in  them,  occasioned 
merely  by  the  decay  of  the  Church  and  power  of  the  bishops.” 
In  1536  Thomas  Cromwell,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, Secretary  of  State,  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  king 
certain  injunctions,  of  which  the  fifth  was  : 

“ That  as  the  whole  realm  as  well,  clergy  and  laity,  had  renounced 
the  Pope’s  right  and  acknowledged  the  King  to  be  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church,  no  one  should  thereafter  publicly  read  the  Canon 
Law,  nor  should  any  degree  in  that  law  be  conferred.”  (Wood’s 
“Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,”  vol.  ii.  book  i.  s.  Ixxix.) 

It  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  Henry  VIII.  to  depress 
the  study  of  the  Civil  Law  in  this  country  ; his  intention  was  rather 
to  elevate  it  on  the  views  of  the  Canon  Law.  With  this  object  he 
enacted  that  those  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law  should  be  able  to  hold  two  benefices  with  the  cure  of  souls  ; 
and  he  also  conferred  the  privilege  on  Doctors  of  Civil  Law  of 
marrying,  and  of  yet  being  able  to  hold  judicial  employment  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character.  He  founded  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
Church  five  professorships,  and  out  of  these  five  one  was  instituted 
and  endowed  at  each  University  for  the  teaching  of  the  Civil  Law. 
The  foundation  of  these  professorships  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced the  injury  which  the  Civil  Law  received  from  the  discredit 
into  which  the  Canon  Law  had  fallen.  About  this  period  of  history 
a great  change  began  to  take  place  in  the  relations  of  the  European 
communities  towards  each  other,  which  rendered  the  preservation  of 
the  study  of  the  Civil  Law  of  indispensable  necessity  to  this  country. 
During  the  reign  of  the  Tudors  the  English  had  been  compelled, 
by  a multitude  of  causes,  to  abandon  their  hopes  of  permanent 
conquests  in  France  ; nevertheless,  at  this  very  period  Great  Britain 
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began  to  assume  that  attitude  with  respect  to  foreign  powers  which, 
from  the  days  of  Lord  Burleigh  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  the 
constant  endeavour  of  her  wisest  and  greatest  statesmen  to  enable 
her  to  maintain.  Her  increasing  prosperity  enabled  her  to  execute 
the  wise  policy  of  fighting  the  battles  for  her  own  preservation  on 
the  territory  of  her  ally,  or  her  enemy,  or  on  the  ocean,  the  common 
highway  of  nations,  thus  preserving  the  freedom  of  her  own  soil 
from  the  horrors  of  foreign  invasion.  As  the  bond  of  internaticnal 
intercourse  became  closer,  the  need  was  felt  for  some  international 
law,  to  whose  decisions  all  members  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Christendom  might  submit.  A class  of  men  sprang  up,  whose  pro- 
fession it  became  to  apply  the  laws  of  natural  justice  to  nations,  and 
to  enforce  the  sanction  of  individual  morality  upon  communities. 
But  the  application  of  these  laws  and  sanctions  to  independent 
States,  and  still  more  any  approach  towards  securing  obedience  to 
them,  was  no  easy  achievement,  as  no  one  nation  had  a right  to  expec: 
another  to  submit  to  the  private  regulations  of  her  municipal  code. 
In  this  position  of  affairs  it  was  both  a fortunate  and  remarkable 
circumstance  that  there  was  already  in  existence  a system  of  law  to 
which  the  Continent  of  Europe  could  have  not  the  slightest  objection, 
as  every  European  nation  had  fully  recognised  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  Roman  Law,  when  she  made  it  the  basis  of  her  own 
system  of  law.  Before  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome  could  become 
the  umpire  in  the  disputes  of  modern  Europe,  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  be  considerably  modified  by  custom,  convention,  the 
usages  of  Christendom,  and  by  the  various  elements  of  thought  and 
action  which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  sixth  century.  The 
law  of  Rome  had  for  centuries  been  held  in  the  greatest  veneration 
by  mankind,  whose  national  rights  it  had  investigated  with  im- 
partiality and  explained  with  precision.  It  was  richly  stored  with 
comprehensive  principles  of  written  reason  of  the  science  and 
philosophy  of  law.  It  was  the  collected  experience  of  an  empire 
which  had  included  under  its  dominion  the  whole  civilised  world, 
and  it  was  further  recommended  at  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of 
classical  literature  by  the  clearness  of  its  style  and  the  beauty  of  its 
language.  Accordingly,  from  Grotius  to  Lord  Stowell,  it  became 
the  basis  of  all  the  great  labours  of  jurists.  References  to  it  abound 
in  the  works  of  all  those  writers  who  have  sought  to  reduce  the  law  of 
nations  to  a system. 

The  Tudors,  who  were  unquestionably  a most  accomplished  and 
lettered  race,  always  looked  favourably  upon  civilians,  employed 
them  in  high  offices  of  State,  and  very  greatly  valued  their  services 
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in  all  negotiations  with  foreign  countries.  Hardly  any  matters  of  em- 
bassy or  treaty  were  concluded  without  first  consulting  the  opinion 
of  some  person  learned  in  the  Civil  Law. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  enmity  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  to  the 
Canon  Law  greatly  injured  the  profession  of  the  Civil  Law,  but  this  he 
neither  contemplated  nor  desired.  Amongst  the  early  Tudors  eccle- 
siastics, many  of  them  most  renowned,  were  advocates  of  the  Civil 
Law,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  profession 
became,  and  has  ever  since  been,  composed  entirely  of  lay  members. 

James  I.,  w^ho,  in  addition  to  his  classical  and  other  attainments, 
imbibed  a strong  regard  for  the  Civil  Law  from  his  native  country, 
protected  its  advocates  to  the  utmost  that  his  feeble  aid  would 
extend.  It  was  to  James  1.  that  Sir  Thomas  Ridley  dedicated  his 
“ View  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law-,”  a work  of  great  learning  ; 
the  object  of  the  book  being  to  demonstrate  the  unreasonableness  of 
the  jealousy  existing  between  the  common  lawyers  and  the  civilians. 

Many  causes  conspired  in  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  civilians.  The  rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  increase 
of  shipping,  the  creation  of  a navy  board,  and  widely  spreading  rela- 
tions with  foreign  States,  and  the  great  merits  of  the  renowned  civilian 
of  the  day.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  all  contributed  to  produce  this  result. 
The  name  of  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  stands  out  prominently  as  a great 
jurist,  throughout  whose  works  are  scattered  tracts  upon  various 
questions  of  public  and  international  law,  rich  in  deep  learning  and 
sound  reasoning,  and  forming  a mine  from  which  subsequent  jurists 
have  abstracted  materials  of  great  value.  He  had  a deep  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  he  w^as  often  heard  to  regret  that  the 
Civil  Law  was  so  little  favoured  in  England.  The  learned  decisions 
which  he  gave  made  his  name  famous  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  there 
being  at  that  time  almost  a general  war,  and  some  of  all  nations 
frequently  suitors  to  the  Admiralty  Court  of  this  country  ; and  his 
answers  or  reports  of  all  matters  referred  to  him  were  so  judicious  as 
to  give  universal  satisfaction,  because  they  showed  not  only  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  but  a great  compass  of  knowledge  in  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe,  and  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  modern  prac- 
tice of  other  nations.  Upon  any  questions  arising  beyond  sea 
between  his  Majesty’s  subjects  and  those  of  other  princes,  they  often 
had  recourse  to  Dr.  Jenkins.  Even  those  who  presided  in  . the  seats 
of  foreign  judicatures  in  some  cases  applied  to  him  to  know  how 
the  like  points  had  been  ruled  in  the  Admiralty  here,  and  his  sen- 
tences were  often  exemplified  and  obtained  as  precedents  there. 
For  his  opinions,  whether  in  the  Civil,  Canon,  or  Laws  of  Nations, 
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generally  passed  as  an'  incontrovertible  authority,  being  always 
thoroughly  considered  and  judiciously  founded. 

The  name  of  the  last  jurist  we  will  mention  is  that  of  Lord 
Stowell.  He  was  a great  civilian,  and  no  one  can  doubt,  if  they  read 
the  reports  of  his  judgments  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  maritime  tri- 
bunals of  this  kingdom,  and  the  courts  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  that  he 
had  a wide  knowledge  of,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with,  the  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  codes,  with  the  ecclesiastical,  maritime,  and  muni- 
cipal laws  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  and  with  the  Law  of  Nations, 
which  constitutes  the  moral  ligament  of  Christendom. 

J.  E.  R.  STEPHENS, 

Barrister-at-Law. 
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IN  the  dictionary  of  contemporary  jealousy,  re-edited  by  the  care- 
less prejudice  of  posterity,  it  is  written  : “ A King’s  Favourite — 
a perfectly  worthless  person  ; as  flagrantly  unfitted  for  the  society 
of  gentlemen  as  for  any  position  of  trust  and  power  ; incapable  of 
any  motive  but  self- aggrandisement  ; wholly  unprincipled  ; wildly 
profligate  ; insatiably  greedy  ; unscrupulous  as  a hungry  tiger.” 

A royal  favourite  thus  stands  upon  his  defence.  As  unreason- 
ably as  he  is  condemned  for  his  honours,  is  his  king  and  patron 
condemned  for  honouring  him.  The  Stuart  kings,  above  all  others, 
are  so  condemned.  Green  asserts  that  favouritism  was  actually  a neces- 
sary factor  in  their  system  of  Government,  introduced  by  them  into 
English  politics  as  a startling  novelty.  “ Never  had  a favourite  been 
seen  in  England  since  Gaveston,”  he  indignantly  cries,  until  King 
James  delighted  to  honour  Robert  Car  : as  if  Leicester,  Raleigh, 
and  Essex  had  never  been.  Was  Leicester  worthy  ? Was  Essex 
fortunate  ? 

The  Stuarts  were  men  and  women  of  warm  affections,  each 
placed  by  circumstances  in  a position  of  singular  loneliness,  even 
for  sovereigns.  Those  nearest  them  in  blood  were  often  their 
deadliest  rivals  ; uncles,  cousins,  brothers,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
plotting  perpetually  to  dethrone  or  murder  them,  and  usurp  their 
places.  Those  nearest  in  rank — the  great  nobles — struggled  in- 
cessantly, one  with  another,  in  ever- changing  combinations  against 
the  sovereign.  None  of  them  all  could  be  depended  on  for  loyal  dis- 
interested counsel,  far  less  for  that  tender  friendship  for  which  a 
king’s  poor  human  heart  must  cry  out  from  the  storm- shaken 
isolation  of  a throne. 

Of  all  royal  favourites,  the  most  brilliant  and  powerful,  the  most 
fiercely  hated  by  contemporaries,  the  most  harshly  judged  by 
posterity,  was  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham.  All 
round  his  beautiful  bright  figure  a crowd  of  grim  accusers  point  and 
cry  : This  man  was  wicked  beyond  all  men  ; an  abandoned  profli- 
gate, who  went  near  to  bringing  his  country  to  ruin  by  his  mad 
ambition,  his  furious  pride,  his  amazing  folly.  He  was  a ferocious 
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tyrant  ; utterly  relentless  when  his  will  was  thwarted  or  his  vanity 
wounded  ; sweeping  his  adversaries  out  of  his  path  as  if  they  were 
so  many  flies  that  teased  him  ; not  hesitating  even  to  remove  by 
murder  from  his  path  of  power  the  king  who  had  loved  him  so  well 
and  made  him  so  great. 

Those  terrible  charges  were  not  only  whispered  in  palace  corners, 
muttered  in  gutters,  and  scribbled  in  lampoons,  but  solemnly  pre- 
sented before  Parliament.  Eliot  compared  him  with  ^lius  Sejanus, 
the  favourite  of  Tiberius.  An  anonymous  writer,  P.M.  (Matthew), 
took  up  the  parable  joyfully  when,  three  years  later,  the  powerful 
favourite  fell  a victim  to  his  enemies,  and  published  in  Paris  a bio- 
graphy of  Sejanus,  in  careful  though  covert  comparison  with  the 
career  of  Buckingham.  Yet  this  traitor,  this  profligate,  this  “shallow 
souled  ” (Hutton)  adventurer,  whose  “ pride  was  mere  midsummer 
madness  ” (Green),  was  dearly  loved  by  pure  and  upright  men  like 
King  Charles  and  Laud,  and  by  a sweet,  noble  woman  like  his  wife, 
and  he  kept  their  love  in  all  its  first  faithful  strength  until  his  tragic 
end.  That  his  mother  loved  him  so  devotedly  and  that  he  returned 
her  love  as  warmly  is  rather  a pleasant  incident  than  a tribute  to  his 
character.  Mothers  are  not  discriminating  in  their  love,  and  the 
worst  of  men  may  love  their  mothers. 

Who  are,  then,  those  his  accusers?  The  Puritans,  who  filled  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ; who  blamed  his  influence  for  the  king’s  refusal 
to  tolerate  their  tyranny  and  submit  to  their  yoke—  a tyranny  and  a yoke 
which,  compared  with  Buckingham’s,  were  as  Rehoboam’s  methods 
to  Solomon’s;  modern  historians,  such  as  Macaulay  and  Green,  who, 
savagely  hating  the  Stuart  kings,  must  find  nothing  but  what  was  hateful 
in  all  they  loved  and  honoured  ; contemporary  rivals  who  envied  his 
wealth  and  power  when  once  he  had  served  their  purpose  by  sup- 
planting the  really  vicious  and  far  less  brilliant  and  attractive  favourite, 
Robert  Car,  Viscount  Rochester,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

It  was  an  age  of  huge  and  hot  sinning,  when  men  who  stuck  at 
nothing  in  the  way  of  fierce  deeds  were  little  likely  to  stick  at  fling- 
ing the  most  tremendous  charges  broadcast ; charges  easily  enough 
believed  by  enemies,  and  even  by  their  promulgators,  who  were  not 
always  guilty  of  deliberate  lying,  but  to  whom  everything  of  the  sort 
was  possible,  and  therefore  probable.  Since  the  Renascence  enfeebled 
men’s  Christianity,  and  the  Reformation  stirred  their  souls  awake 
again,  and  set  all.  their  passions  on  fire  with  religious  zeal,  assassina- 
tions had  become  nearly  as  common  as  ill-will.  No  man’s  life  was 
worth  a day’s  purchase  if  he  were  important  enough  to  have  an 
enemy.  Poisoning  was  a fine  art,  much  in  fashion.  Debauchery 
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was  the  very  air  of  courts ; and  we  are  told  that  of  all  courts,  none  was 
so  grossly  immoral  as  the  court  of  James  I. 

A description  wholly  inconsistent  with  facts  which  are  beyond 
challenge.  An  immoral  court  requires  immoral  leaders.  Here  we 
have  the  king,  whose  character  for  morality  was  never  so  much  as 
assailed  : a constant,  affectionate,  and  considerate  husband,  though 
he  hated  women,  and,  according  to  Weldon,  “ would  not  endure  his 
queen  and  children  in  his  lodgings.”  His  eldest  son.  Prince  Plenry, 
was  a young  man  of  perfectly  unblemished  character.  Prince  Charles 
would  blush  like  a girl  if  an  improper  allusion  were  made  in  his 
presence,  and  bore  the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life  to  his  grave. 
The  queen,  in  her  girlhood,  aroused  her  husband’s  jealousy  by  her 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  the  “ Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray,”  whom 
popular  romance  called  “the  queen’s  luve,”  but  there  was  never 
serious  charge  of  misconduct  brought  against  her  ; and  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  was  as  pure  and  good  as  she  was 
unfortunate.  Buckingham’s  wife,  who  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
court — the  most  prominent  lady  there  by  right,  not  only  of  her 
husband’s  lofty  position,  but  of  her  own  birth  and  wealth — was  as 
pure  and  good  as  she  was  loyal  and  loving.  The  breath  of  scandal 
was  never  raised  against  her.  The  churchmen,  who  wielded  so  great 
an  influence  under  the  first  Stuarts,  were  men  alike  of  stainless  lives, 
however  much  their  theologies  and  theories  of  government  might 
differ  : Abbot  and  Williams,  Andrews  and  Laud.  There  was  the 
ghastly  story  of  the  Essex  divorce,  and  the  Overbury  murder  ; but 
the  very  horror  it  aroused,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  a powerful 
favourite,  prove  that  royalty,  at  least,  did  not  wink  at  such  crimes. 

It  was  on  the  ruins  of  Somerset’s  greatness  that  Buckingham’s 
ladder-path  to  power  was  set.  King  James  had  “ discovered  ” Car 
under  circumstances  as  picturesquely  sudden  as  those  of  a fairy  tale. 
The  handsome  boy,  at  a tilting,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  king,  and  his  leg  was  broken.  JameSj  so  curiously  sensi- 
tive to  boyish  beauty,  was  much  distressed,  had  Car  carried  into  the 
palace,  and  himself  tended  him  there  day  after  day  until  he  recovered. 
He  not  only  advanced  him  to  one  high  position  at  court  after  another, 
but  personally  undertook  the  completion  of  his  very  imiperfect  educa- 
tion ; hence,  the  contemporary  pasquil,  attributed  to  “ one  Lane.” 

Advice  to  the  Sons  of  Men. 

Let  any  poor  Lad,  that  is  handsome  and  young, 

With  Parle  vous  France,  and  a voice  for  a song, 

But  once  get  a Horse  and  seek  out  good  James, 

He’ll  soon  find  the  House,  ’tis  great,  near  the  Thames. 
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It  was  built  by  a Priest,  a Butcher  by  calling, 

But  neither  Priesthood  nor  Trade  cou’d  keep  him  from  falling. 

As  soon  as  you  ken  the  pitiful  Loon, 

Fall  down  from  your  Nag,  as  if  in  a swoon  : 

If  he  doth  nothing  more,  he’ll  open  his  Purse, 

If  he  likes  you  (’tis  known  he’s  a very  good  Nurse) 

Your  fortune  is  made,  he’ll  dress  you  in  Sattin, 

And,  if  you’re  unlearn’d,  he’ll  teach  you  Dog  Latin. 

On  good,  pious  James  male  Beauty  prevaileth. 

And  other  men’s  fortunes  on  such  he  entaileth. 

Villiers’s  presentation  at  Court  was  under  circumstances  much  less 
fortuitous,  if  almost  as  romantic,  as  those  which  were  Car’s  stepping- 
stones  to  royal  favour.  Scandalous  chroniclers,  indeed,  pretend  that 
“all  hands  went  to  the  piecing  of  the  new  favourite  ” ; that  he  was  as 
carefully  bred  and  trained  by  his  mother  and  his  friends  for  his  future 
position  as  if  he  had  been  a horse  destined  for  royal  use,  and  as 
deliberately  set  in  the  susceptible  monarch’s  way  as  a tempting  piece 
of  goods  is  set  in  a shop  window.  This  is  only  partially  true. 

The  Antinous  rather  than  the  Sejanus  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  who,  as  Clarendon  says,  rose  with  such  speed  to  such 
power  as  never  any  man  in  any  age  in  any  nation  rose,  so  that  it 
was  rather  a Flight  upward  than  a Growth,  upon  no  other  advan- 
tages or  recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  and  gracefulness  and 
becomingness  of  his  person,  was  born  on  August  28,  1592.  His 
father  was  Sir  George  Villiers,  of  Brookesby,  in  Leicestershire,  whose 
ancestors,  says  Clarendon,  had  been  transported  out  of  Normandy 
with  the  Conqueror,  “ and  had  continued,”  says  Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
“ about  the  space  of  four  hundred  years,  rather  without  obscurity  than 
with  any  great  lustre,  after  they  had  long  before  been  seated  at 
Kinalton  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  . . . And  yet  I remember  there 
was  one,  who,  in  a wild  Pamphlett  which  he  published,  besides  other 
pitiful  malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a gentleman.”  His 
mother  was  Sir  George’s  “ second  venter  ” in  wedlock*.  By  his  first 
wife,  Audrey  Saunders,  he  was  already  the  father  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  when  he  married  beautiful  Mary  Beaumont,  whose 
charming  wit  her  second  son,  George,  is  said  to  have  inherited.  She 
is  variously  described  as  “ daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Beaumont  of 
Coleorton  ” (Wotton  and  Wilson),  as  “ a really  noble  but  poor 
person  ” (Toze),  “ a young  lady  of  the  family  of  the  Beaumonts  ” 
(Clarendon),  “ of  a mean  family,  and  a waiting  woman  ” (Peyton), 
“ waiting  woman  to  the  Lady  Beaumont,”  and  “ a kitchen-maid  in 
the  service  of  the  first  Lady  Villiers  ” (Roger  Coke) ; the  fact,  no 
doubt,  being  that  she  was  a gently  born  but  penniless  girl,  taken. 
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according  to  the  kindly  and  semi-patriarchal  custom  of  the  time, 
into  the  household  of  her  wealthy  kinswoman,  Lady  Beaumont  of 
Coleorton  : a perfectly  honourable  and  protected  position,  though,  no 
doubt,  it  carried  with  it,  like  all  positions  of  dependence,  humilia- 
tions enough.  It  was  easy  and  convenient  to  rake  up  the  memory 
of  it  when  her  son,  almost  before  he  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  of  success,  was  beheld  by  envious  eyes  flashing  in  splendour 
at  the  top.  On  her  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  she  is  described  as 
the  descendant  of  five  of  the  most  powerful  European  kings,  all  in 
the  direct  line  (Stanley). 

Sir  George  of  Brookesby  died  in  1604,  leaving  his  widow  with 
two  hundred  pounds  a year  on  which  to  bring  up  her  four  children. 
Her  step-children  were  comfortably  provided  for,  but  bore  her  no 
goodwill — probably  resenting  that  stain  of  service — and  would  do 
nothing  to  help  her.  She  was  a clever,  ambitious  woman,  and  knew 
how  to  make  the  best  of  her  position.  Her  best  loved  son,  George, 
was  “ little  studious  and  contemplative,”  but  he  was  endowed  by 
Nature  with  peerless  beauty,  and  those  charming  manners  that  are 
the  outcome  of  a sweet  and  frank  disposition;  She  decided,  with 
wonderful  acuteness,  that  he  was  made  for  a successful  courtier,  and 
after  some  years  of  simple  home  education,  which  she  carefully 
superintended,  she  sent  him  to  Paris  to  learn  all  the  necessary 
accomplishments  for  a courtly  career.  He  returned  to  England 
three  years  later,  speaking  French  perfectly,  skilled  in  the  science  of 
manners,  an  incomparable  fencer  and  dancer,  but  quite  destitute  of 
all  that  more  solid  knowledge  that  would  have  done  such  good 
service  to  himself,  to  England,  and  to  his  king,  when  he  rose  to  a 
position  so  far  beyond  his  mother’s  fairest  dreams — to  be  first  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  chief  counsellor  of  two  kings,  and  Lord  High 
Admiral. 

So  in  the  autumn  .of  1615,  George  Villiers,  twenty-one  years  old, 
radiant  in  his  young  beauty,  dressed  by  his  adoring  mother  after  the  last 
fashion  of  the  French  court,  appeared  upon  the  scene  where  he  was 
destined  to  play  so  wonderful  a part.  Very  beautiful  and  winsome 
he  must  have  been.  His  portraits  by  Vandyck,  Honthorst,  Jansen, 
and  others  show  us  but  the  rough  material  of  that  marvellous  beauty: 
a well-featured,  amiable  young  man  ; no  physical  marvel ; lacking 
the  masculine  strength  of  Montrose,  Sir  Bevil  Grenvil,  Wriothesley, 
and  many  others  who  adorned  that  age  of  beauty.  Tastes  differ,  of 
course,  especially  the  taste  of  divers  periods  ; and,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Stuart,  little  of  beauty’s  witchery  can  be  placed  on  canvas 
We  find  the  true  portrait  of  George  Villiers  written  by  his  contem- 
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poraries,  and  there  we  see  the  man  so  dearly  loved  by  noble  hearts, 
and  may  understand  something  of  his  marvellous  fascination. 

Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  writes  of  him  : “ He  had  a very 
lovely  complexion.”  Complexion  in  those  days  meant  the  whole 
form  : features,  colouring,  character.  “ He  was  the  handsomest 
bodied  man  in  England  : his  limbs  so  well  compacted,  and  his 
conversation  so  pleasing,  and  of  so  sweet  a disposition.  And  truly 
his  intellectuals  were  very  great  ; he  had  a sound  judgment,  and  was 
of  a quick  apprehension.”  He  had  even  heard  two  men  who  were 
his  enemies  “ give  him  this  testimony,  that  he  was  inwardly  as 
beautiful  as  he  was  outwardly,  and  that  the  world  had  not  a more 
ingenious  gentleman.  . . . From  the  nails  of  his  fingers — nay,  from 
the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head  there  was  no  blemish 
in  him.  And  yet  his  carriage  and  the  very  stoop  of  his  deportment, 
more  than  his  excellent  form,  were  the  very  beauty  of  his  beauty.” 
Later,  Goodman  admits  : “ I cannot  deny  but  that  he  did  a little 
offend  in  his  wantonness.  . . . This  I will  say  in  my  own  knowledge 
of  Buckingham,  though  I was  never  his  ghostly  father,  no  man  could 
be  more  sorrowful  and  penitent  in  that  kind  than  Buckingham  was. 

. . . He  that  sinned  with  David  became  a true  penitent  with  David.” 

Says  Clarendon  : “ He  was  a person  of  a noble  nature  and  a 
generous  disposition.  . . . He  had  obtained  a quick  perception  of 
business,  and  had  the  habit  of  speaking  very  gracefully  and  pertinently. 
He  was  of  a most  flowing  courtesy  and  affability  to  all  men  who  made 
any  address  to  him,  and  so  desirous  to  oblige  them.  . . . He  was 
of  a courage  not  to  be  daunted  ...  no  man  was  more  fearless,  or 
more  ready  to  expose  himself  to  the  brightest  dangers.  His  kindness 
and  affection  to  his  friends  was  so  vehement  that  it  was  so  many 
marriages  for  better  and  worse.  . . . And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  was  an  enemy  in  the  same  excess  . . . and  was  not  easily  induced 
to  a reconciliation.”  Too  proud,  as  he  was  too  open-hearted  to 
stoop  to  dissimulation  and  lying,  too  noble  to  stoop  to  secret  revenge, 
generous  in  his  hatred  as  in  his  love,  his  very  faults  were  but  lovable 
features  of  his  warm,  impetuous  nature  ; sins  of  hot  blood,  repented 
in  tears,  as  Mr.  Hutton  says.  Clarendon  goes  on  ; “ He  was  of  an 
excellent  nature,  and  of  a capacity  very  capable  of  advice  and 
counsel  . . . just,  candid,  liberal,  generous,  and  bountiful ; nor  was 
it  eve*r  known  that  the  temptation  of  money  swayed  him  to  do  an 
unjust  or  unkind  thing.” 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  describes  his  “sweet  and  attractive  manner. 
Never  man  in  his  place  and  power  did  entertain  greatness  more 
familiarly,  nor  whose  looks  were  less  tainted  by  his  felicity  . . . this, 
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in  my  judgment,  was  one  of  his  greatest  virtues  and  victories  of 
himself.  The  less  he  was  favoured  by  the  muses,  the  more  by  the 
graces.  Essex’s  intellectual  faculties  were  his  strongest  point ; the 
duke’s  his  practical.” 

Green  admits  him  “ quick  of  wit,  resolute  of  purpose.  He  shrank 
from  no  labour ; his  boldness  and  self-confidence  faced  any  under- 
taking for  the  king’s  service  ; he  was  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  the 
crown.” 

Girolamo  Lando,  in  1622,  quoted  by  Ranke,  praises  him,  as  all 
do,  for  “ apparenza  di  modestia,  benignita  e cortesia,  bellezza,  grazia, 
leggiadria  del  corpo,  a tutti  gli  esercitii  mirabilmente  disposto.” 

“ For  those  faults  of  his  : ambition,”  says  Clarendon,  “ is  a weed 
that  is  apt  to  grow  in  the  best  soils.”  “ That  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,”  is  it  not  called  ? and,  indeed,  his  greatness  was  hardly  of  his 
seeking.  He  never  accumulated  money,  or  deigned  to  become  the 
pensioner  of  foreign  ambassadors  as  Car  did.  He  is  never  accused 
of  flattering  and  favouring  ; is  rather  blamed  for  insolent  carriage 
towards  his  royal  master. 

A.  J.  Beresford  Hope  : “ His  very  faults  were  virtues  exaggerated. 
His  frankness,  munificence,  and  his  warm  friendships  hurried  him 
often  to  what  was  hasty  and  impolitic.  There  is  no  stain  of  cruelty 
upon  his  name  as  upon  that  of  Richelieu,  his  great  contemporary. 
Hypocrisy  and  insincerity  were  entirely  absent  from  his  nature.” 

“His  private  life,”  says  Lodge,  “ was  nearly  irreproachable;”  yet 
it  is  in  this  respect  that  his  reputation  suffers  most  cruelly  of  all. 
The  Puritans  could  see  nothing  but  profligacy  in  a courtier  and 
a High  Churchman.  Did  not  Prynne  try  to  stain  by  like  evil 
s.uggestion  the  spotless  name  of  Laud  ? The  first  George  Villiers 
undoubtedly  suffers  for  the  sins  of  the  second,  and  modern 
historians  lightly  agree,  “ Like  son,  like  father.”  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  accepts  Prynne’s  libels,  and  laughs  that  “ Steenie  ” should  hold 
forth  against  the  sin  of  incontinency  ; even  hints,  by  Lord  Dalgarno, 
at  quite  Oriental  depths  of  depravity.  Yet  it  is  allowed  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and  were  eager  enough  to  censure  him  on  other 
grounds,  that  instead  of  “ nearly  breaking  his  wife’s  heart  by  his 
flagrant  infidelities  ” (Shaw),  he  was  a tender  and  indulgent  husband, 
and  the  duchess  sole  mistress  of  his  heart.  No  one  would  pretend 
to  present  him  as  a pattern  of  propriety  ; he  was  too  beautiful 
and  sympathetic  not  to  be  loved  and  run  after  by  women  ; and  though, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  different  in  our  virtuous  days,  in  his  men  were 
])ut  mortal,  and  public  opinion  gave  them  large  licence  ; even 
expected  of  them  to  boast  “ bonnes  fortunes,”  and  Buckingham 
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shines  among  his  kind  as  of  very  exceptional  morality  indeed. 
His  sins  were  of  hot  blood,  not  of  habit ; and  earnestly  repented, 
not  boasted  of.  Such  was  the  man  who  came  into  the  ken  of 
King  Jamie  at  Apethorpe,  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  autumn  of 
1614,  when  the  king  stopped  there  upon  one  of  his  bi-annual 
progresses,  to  be  entertained  by  the  Cambridge  students  with  a play 
called  the  “ Ignoramus” ; a satire  which  greatly  pleased  His  Majesty, 
whose  royal  fancy  was  at  the  same  time  caught  by  the  handsome 
young  man  placed  near  him  by  Sir  John  Graham,  who  had  promised 
influence  and  assistance,  and  built  as  great  hopes  upon  him  as  ever 
his  mother  did. 

He  was  immediately  appointed  the  King’s  Cupbearer,  this  young 
Ganymede  of  Stuart  times.  The  Stuart  nature,  so  keenly  artistic, 
was  guided  by  strong  religious  sentiment.  James  loved  beauty  like 
any  Greek,  but  he  saw  in  his  handsome  protege  the  likeness  not  of 
Hyacinthus  and  Narcissus,  but  of  Saint  Stephen. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  the 
cleverness  and  ambition  of  his  mother  that  young  George  Villiers  rose 
on  that  wonderful  flight.  Higher  powers,  more  urgent  interests 
were  concerned  in  his  career.  Robert  Car  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fortunes,  holding  the  king  in  chains  ; giving  no  love  for  love  and 
favour,  but  tolerating  the  royal  affection  as  an  unpleasant  necessity 
of  the  high,  precarious  position  in  which  it  had  placed  him  ; treating 
the  queen  with  undisguised  insolence,  and  all  who  were  not  his 
creatures  with  malevolent  contempt.  A year  before  the  king  saw 
young  Villiers,  the  infamous  divorce  took  place  which  gave  the 
lovely,  wicked  Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Essex,  to  Car,  newly- 
created  Earl  of  Somerset.  Overbury,  who  opposed  the  marriage, 
had  died  in  the  Tower ; but  as  yet  there  was  no  suspicion  of  foul 
play  in  his  case. 

Queen  Anne,  Archbishop  Abbot,  Pembroke,  and  all  who  hated 
Somerset  and  the  Howards,  saw  at  once  in  the  king’s  new  fancy  the 
way  to  the  reigning  favourite’s  overthrow.  Villiers  was  poor,  but 
gently  born  and  English  : thus  commending  himself  more  readily  to 
those  who  had  raged  over  the  Scottish  king’s  partiality  for  his  own 
countrymen,  especially  over  the  profuse  favours  lavished  upon  Car. 
They  formed  themselves  into  a cabal  for  the  putting  down  of  Car, 
though,  as  the  queen  said,  it  was  only  the  putting  down  of  one 
favourite  to  set  up  another.  But  she  always  seems  to  have  liked 
Villiers,  to  whom  she  wrote  constantly  as  “ her  good  dogge,”  while 
Somerset  was  the  man  suspected,  with  much  grave  reason,  of  having 
poisoned  her  darling  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry,  only  two  years  before. 
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Somerset,  however,  kept  the  king’s  affection,  while  George  Villiers 
rushed  on  from  dignity  to  dignity.  James  advised  the  new  favourite 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  old,  and  Villiers  accordingly  proffered 
his  services  to  Somerset,  begging  for  favour  and  protection.  Somerset 
answered  brutally : “ I will  have  none  of  your  service,  and  you  shall 
have  none  of  my  favour.  I will,  if  I can,  break  your  neck,  and  of 
that  be  confident.” 

A favourite  has  no  friends,  and  Somerset’s  enemies  were  many 
and  resolute.  Heylin  tells  us  of  “ a great  but  private  entertainment  ” 
that  was  given  at  Baynard’s  Castle,  where  Lords  Bedford,  Hertford, 
and  Herbert  were  present.  In  passing  towards  the  place  of  entertain-* 
ment  one  of  them  caused  his  footman  to  throw  a handful  of  dirt  at 
Somerset’s  picture,  which  was  hung  out  on  a painter’s  stall  in  Fleet 
Street.  These  men  all  looked  with  hopefulness  to  the  generous,  high- 
souled  Villiers,  who  “ seeing  Somerset’s  exceeding  covetousness  and 
taking  of  bribes,  and  having  now  the  ears  of  the  king,  would  often- 
times cross  his  expectations,  as  it  is  credibly  reported,  and  deceived 
him  of  many  a bribe  which  he  hoped  for — doing  those  things  volun- 
tarily and  for  thanks,  which  my  lord  would  not  do  without  much 
xnoney.” 

The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall,  though  the  favourite  still  footed 
it  so  proudly.  The  king  might  still  kiss  him,  and  slobber  over  him 
as  over  Villiers,  but  he  was  doomed.  It  was  not  by  the  caprice  of  a 
royal  fancy,  or  the  caballing  of  a queen  and  nobles,  or  the  petulant 
spite  of  envious  rivals  that  Somerset  fell,  but  by  the  Nemesis  of  his 
own  sin. 

In  the  autumn  of  1615  a rumour  came  round  that  Overbury  had 
been  murdered  : poisoned  in  tarts  and  jellies  sent  to  him  in  the 
Tower  by  his  friends  the  Somersets,  with  the  connivance  of  his  jailers. 
The  king  at  once  commanded  a commission  of  inquiry.  Somerset 
was  arrested  in  the  royal  presence : literally  torn  from  the  royal 
embrace  ; imprisoned,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  with  his  wife, 
who  pleaded  guilty,  and  several  others  concerned. 

The  agents  only  were  hanged.  Somerset,  entreating  for  his  life, 
threatened  to  reveal  secrets  implicating  the  king  in  some  dark 
transactions  if  he  were  not  respited.  “ God  knows  it  is  only  a trick 
of  his  idle  brain,  hoping  thereby  to  shift  his  trial,”  the  king  declared, 
and,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  prayed  the  curse  of  God  might  rest  upon 
him  and  his  posterity  if  he  pardoned  the  two  chief  criminals.  In  the 
end  he  did  commute  their  sentence  to  a term  of  imprisonment  and 
then  banishment  from  court ; and  the  curse  he  called  down  fell  upon 
his  children.  His  son  died  on  the  scaffold  ; his  daughter  and  her 
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children  lost  crown  and  country.  His  English  grandchildren  all  died 
young,  save  Charles  II.  and  James,  in  whom  the  Stuarts  lost  crown 
and  country  for  evermore. 

Meantime  Villiers  had  been  rising  like  a shooting-star.  From 
the  King’s  Cupbearer  he  was  promoted  to  be  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, with  a pension  of  a thousand  a year.  On  January  4,  1616, 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse,  a post  always  filled  hitherto  by  the 
“prime  nobility”;  Lord  Worcester  being  commanded  to  resign  it 
then  in  Villiers’s  favour.  He  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Garter  on  April 
23,  1616,  and  Justice  of  the  Forests  North  of  the  Trent;  on  August  27, 
Baron  Whaddon  ; then  Viscount  Villiers;  on  January  5,  1617,  he 
was  created  Earl,  and  the  following  January  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
and,  with  other  dignities,  became  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  and 
Constable  of  Windsor  Castle.  He  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  February,  1616,  “the  youngest,”  writes  Chamberlain  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  “ that  hath  been  to  sit  at  that  board.  He  hath  been  some- 
what crazy  of  late,  and  likes  much  physic.  His  brother  Christopher 
is  come  to  be  of  the  Bedchamber.  I cannot  but  commend  that  lord’s 
good  disposition  in  doing  good  to  his  kindred  and  friends.” 

The  promotion  of  Villiers’s  relatives  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  his  own.  We  do  not  find  that  he  asked  honours  for  them.  The 
king  was  eager  to  ennoble  his  darling’s  kindred,  who  were  so  very 
dear  to  his  warm  heart.  His  mother  became  Countess  of  Bucking- 
ham ; Mr.  Shaw  oddly  remarks  that  her  husband,  not  being  allowed 
to  share  her  title,  caused  great  bewilderment  to  the  heralds.  The 
heralds  were  not  so  much  bewildered  as  the  biographer  who  had 
forgotten  that  Lady  Buckingham’s  then  husband  was  not  Bucking- 
ham’s father,  but  Sir  Thomas  Compton,  whom  she  had  married  early 
in  her  widowhood  to  better  her  financial  condition.  He  is  called  by 
Weldon  a silly  drunken  sot.  John  Villiers,  her  eldest  son,  was 
created  Viscount  Purbeck,  and  wrongly  and  unfortunately  forced  into 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  ; Christopher  Villiers 
became  Earl  of  Anglesey  ; and  their  sister  Mary  was  married  to ' 
Fielding,  created  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

Be  sure  the  pasquil  writers,  the  fathers  of  modern  society  papers, 
noted  these  honours  with  interest.  They  wrote  : 

Above  the  skies  shall  Gemini  rise, 

And  twins  the  court  shall  pester  : 

George  shall  send  up  his  brother  Jack, 

And  Jack  shall  send  up  Kester. 

Why,  what  a De'il  of  a Buck  is  this  we  have  here  ? 

Who  out-antlers  his  brethren  in  less  than  a year. 
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He  seemeth  to  me  a most  notable  spark, 

And  holds  up  his  head  above  all  in  the  Park  ; 

The  rest  of  the  herd  trot  fawning  by  dozens, 

But  he  amply  provides  for  ten  score  of  cousins  ; 

But  the  Buck  that  is  tallest  is  doom’d  for  the  chace, 

Then,  faith,  Buck^  you  stand  in  a slippery  place  ; 

You  may  stop  and  bay,  or  run  over  the  grounds. 

But  at  last  you’ll  be  overcome  by  the  hounds. 

For  two  or  three  years  Villiers  was  immensely  popular  with  both 
courtiers  and  people  for  his  courteous  and  gentle  demeanour,  his  open 
and  generous  disposition,  the  perfect  absence  of  anything  mean  or 
sordid  about  him.  Only  the  Puritans  hated  him.  Abbot  and  Bacon 
were  his  friends  and  counsellors.  But  presently  those  who  had 
encouraged  his  success  for  the  sake  of  ruining  Somerset  began  to 
watch  that  success  in  sullen  silence.  The  people  murmured  at  his 
splendour,  though  it  could  not  possibly  concern  them,  except  by  set- 
ting money  in  circulation,  No  one  suffered  by  his  advancement. 
He  refused  to  profit  by  another  man’s  ruin  when  Raleigh’s  estate  of 
Sherborne  was  offered  to  him.  The  Howards  tried  to  recover  their 
lost  influence  by  providing  the  king  with  a new  favourite  in  Sir 
William  Monson’s  son,  whom  they  took  great  pains  to  beautify  up  to 
the  king’s  standard  by  “ tricking  and  pranking  him  up,  besides  wash- 
ing his  face  every  day  with  posset  and  curds  ” (Secret  History).  But 
Villiers  held  his  place  ; which  proves  him  not  only  to  have  been  a 
lovable  man,  but  a singularly  able  one. 

In  1620  the  question  of  his  own  marriage  came  forward.  Six 
years  earlier  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert 
Aston,  and  followed  her  to  London.  He  was  then  a penniless  lad 
without  prospects,  and  she  a great  heiress;  but  she  wa^  so  passionately 
in  love  wuth  him  that  she  would  have  taken  him  without  a jointure. 
Sir  John  Graham  persuaded  him  against  the  marriage  and  recom- 
mended him  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court  in  preference.  Now  his 
fortune  was  made,  and  he  fell  in  love  again  ; this  time  with  Lady 
Catherine  Manners,  the  Catholic  daughter  of  the  Catholic  Earl  of 
Rutland,  another  great  heiress.  She  also,  like  all  women  he  loved, 
was  madly  in  love  with  him  ; but  her  religion,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Protestant  king,  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  consent.  Lady 
Catherine  was  persuaded  by  her  lover  and  Williams  to  change  he 
religion — to  the  furious  indignation  of  her  father,  who  refused  in  his 
turn  to  allow  the  marriage.  But  Villiers  was  not  to  be  thwarted  w’hen 
his  ardent  mind  was  made  up,  and  his  heart  so  deeply  concerned. 
Lady  Catherine  paid  a visit  to  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  on 
the  plea  of  illness  stayed  under  her  roof  all  night.  Her  father  angrily 
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declared  that  she  had  been  abducted  by  her  lover,  refused  to  receive 
her  back,  and  now  demanded  of  Buckingham  that  he  would  repair 
her  damaged  honour  by  immediate  marriage.  Buckingham  declared 
her  honour  was  in  no  danger  whatever,  save  from  her  father’s  tongue; 
and,  indeed,  all  historians,  save  the  virulent  and  scandal-loving  Puritan 
Wilson,  accept  the  indignant  lover’s  word.  They  were  married  on 
May  1 6,  1620,  and  very  soon  after  the  bride  returned  to  her  original 
faith,  and  nearly  persuaded  her  husband  to  become  a Catholic  too. 

We  now  touch  the  question  of  Buckingham’s  religion,  and  his 
warm  friendship  with  Laud.  The  tie  that  bound  together  the  im- 
petuous, brilliant  young  courtier,  and  the  simple,  earnest,  elderly 
churchman  was  close,  tender  and  enduring.  It  has  been  set  to  Laud’s 
discredit  that  he  should  have  so  dearly  loved  a man  such  as  Bucking- 
ham. Is  it  not  rather  to  Buckingham’s  credit  that  such  a man  as 
Laud  should  have  loved  him  ? 

Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  bishop’s  affectionate  admira- 
tion for  his  fascinating  young  patron  and  penitent,  so  simply  re- 
corded in  his  diary  and  in  his  manual  of  private  prayer ; those 
prayers  “ for  his  dear  lord  the  duke,”  that  he  might  be  blessed  in  his 
daily  life  as  happy  husband  and  father,  and  as  faithful  servant  of  his 
king  ; prayers  so  thumbed  by  constant  use  in  his  manuscript  manual 
as  to  be  pointed  at  by  Prynne  as  evidence  of  his  unceasing  devotion 
to  the  detested  favourite. 

Laud  was  a persona  grata  at  court  long  before  Buckingham’s 
star  rose,  and  while  Prince  Charles  was  a mere  child.  He  had 
been  chaplain  to  Lord  Devon,  for  whose  sake  he  had  committed  the 
sin  he  never  could  pardon  in  himself ; he  had  preached  before  King 
James  at  Theobalds  and  elsewhere,  and  had  been  presented  to  sundry 
prebends,  and  high  offices  at  Oxford ; finally,  to  the  presidency 
of  St.  John’s  College.  In  1616  James  made  him  Dean  of  Gloucester 
with  promise  of  higher  honours  to  come.  When  the  friendship  with 
Buckingham  began  we  do  not  know,  but  that  it  was  by  “ Steenie’s” 
special  desire  that,  in  June,  1621,  Laud  was  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  St.  David’s.  The  king  demurred.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  of  Laud,  though  he  had  liked  and  promoted  him.  He,  like  Laud 
himself,  could  not  forgive  the  man  who  had  married  Lord  Devon 
to  his  paramour.  Lady  Rich,  Essex’s  sister  ; and  he  discerned  in 
Laud  ‘‘  a restless  spirit  that  could  not  see  when  matters  were  well, 
but  loved  to  toss  and  change”;  who  would  press  upon  the  Scotch  the 
episcopacy  abhorred  of  them,  not  knowing  “the  stomach  of  that 
people.”  But  “ Steenie  ” had  his  way,  and  Laud  his  rochet. 

On  Easter  Tuesday,  1622,  the  king  sent  for  Laud  to  talk  to  the 
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Countess  of  Buckingham,  “who  was  then  wavering  in  point  of 
religion.”  Her  son,  too,  was  wavering  under  the  influence  of  his 
relapsed  wife.  He  had  also  been  on  very  friendly  terms  wdth  the 
Catholic  Howards,  who  were  anxious  to  return  into  court  favour  by 
the  interest  of  the  present  favourite,  from  the  obloquy  into  which 
they  had  fallen  with  his  predecessor.  After  his  impulsive  way,  he 
undertook  the  protection  of  “ recusants,”  and  roused  much  anxiety 
for  his  orthodoxy  in  the  king’s  stoutly  Protestant  breast.  Perhaps 
it  was  owing  to  the  king’s  reasoning — more  probably  it  was  the  result 
of  strong  interest  stirred  within  them  for  religion — that  Buckingham, 
with  his  mother,  his  wife  and  her  sister,  were  confirmed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  in  the  chapel  by  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  shortly 
before  this.  In  Laud’s  diary  the  subsequent  incidents  are  set  down 
in  their  simplicity,  intended,  as  they  were,  for  no  eye  but  his  own. 
Driving  with  him  from  Greenwich,  Buckingham  laid  bare  his  doubts, 
and  nine  days  later  Laud  delivered  to  the  marquis  the  papers  he 
had  then  promised  to  him  concerning  the  differences  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  Rome.  On  May  23  Laud  had  his  first 
speech  with  the  countess,  and  on  the  following  day  took  place 
the  famous  conference  between  the  bishop  and  Mr.  Pfisher,  the 
Jesuit,  who  had  half  converted  her  ladyship.  The  king  and  the 
marquis  were  present,  and  Laud  “had  much  speech”  with  the 
countess  after.  On  June  9 following  we  find  entries  that  speak 
as  convincingly  as  touchingly  of  Buckingham’s  sincerely  religious 
disposition.  “ Being  Whit-Sunday,  my  lord  Marquis  Buckingham 
was  pleased  to  enter  upon  a near  respect  for  me.  The  particulars  are 
not  for  paper.”  “June  15,  I became  C.  (confessor)  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham  ; and  June  16,  being  Trinity  Sunday,  he  received  the 
Sacrament  at  Greenwich.” 

To  the  last  the  friendship  continued  quite  unbroken  and  undi- 
minished. Night  after  night,  while  Buckingham  was  ill,  Laud 
watched  by  his  pillow.  When  the  young  admiral  and  ambassador  went 
abroad,  his  director’s  faithful  love  followed  him  and  watched  over 
him  in  earnest  unceasing  prayer.  In  the  perplexities  of  power,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  Buckingham  turned 
ever  for  counsel  to  the  bishop.  Laud  baptized  his  children  and 
buried  his  little  son.  And  all  along,  the  brief  notes  of  the  diary  are 
far  less  the  words  of  a grateful  protege  speaking  of  a powerful  patron — 
“an  honourable  person  to  whom  he  was  much  bound,  his  dear 
lord  ” — than  those  of  a tender  father  speaking  of  his  darling  child. 

When  we  turn  to  Buckingham  in  his  more  public  capacity  as  first 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  almost  sole  counsellor  of  two  kings  in 
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sviccession,  we  find  much  to  blame,  but  also  much  for  extenuation^ 
Into  the  history  of  his  policy  and  administration  we  do  not  purpose 
to  go  in  detail ; the  facts  have  been  related  at  length,  and  many 
times.  That  he  failed  disastrously  in  his  greatest  undertakings — the 
Spanish  marriage  and  the  expeditions  to  Rochelle  and  Rhe — is  be- 
yond discussion.  But  his  culpability  is  not  so  positive. 

As  was  said  earlier,  his  greatness  was  mainly  thrust  upon  him^ 
He  was  raised  with  amazing  speed  from  obscurity  to  enormous  power^ 
He  spoke  and  it  was  done  \ yet  he  held  his  position  on  the  uncertain 
tenure  of  court  favour,  circumvested,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says,  with 
much  prejudice,  as  everywhere  all  greatness  and  power  must  be. 
How  should  an  inexperienced,  half-educated  boy  wield  such  power 
with  infallible  judgment  ? That  he  did  his  best,  honestly  and  care- 
fully, energetically  and  industriously  according  to  his  lights,  though 
carried  astray  at  times  by  his  hot  temper,  is  shown  in  every  page  of 
impartial  history.  He  was  too  hot  and  impulsive  for  statesmanship  ; 
his  heart  outrode  his  clever,  capable  head,  and  passion  swayed  him 
sadly.  What  appeared  to  his  enemies  total  lack  of  moral  principle 
was  rather  lack  of  any  fixed  policy.  He  drifted  as  his  adventurous 
spirit,  or  his  love,  or  his  wrath  blew  him.  Though  he  did  not  seek 
power,  he  liked  it  when  it  came  to  him,  and  did  his  best  with  it,  and 
worked  his  hardest,  even  in  posts  for  which  he  was  absurdly  unfitted. 
He  was  possessed  of  inexhaustible  energy,  with  which  he  inspired 
every  department  under  his  hand,  and  under  his  High  Admiralty 
the  navy  improved  immensely.  But  he  was  utterly  ignorant,  says 
Clarendon,  of  the  ebbs  and  floods  of  popular  councils  and  of  the 
winds  that  move  those  waters ; and  his  high  spirit  and  strong  will^ 
when  thwarted,  lashed  up  his  pride  and  hatred  of  contradiction. 

As  Prince  Charles  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  grew  also  to  love 
his  father’s  favourite.  Buckingham’s  strongly  sympathetic  nature, 
his  ready  resource  and  self-reliance,  his  beauty  and  grace,  were 
potently  attractive  to  the  reserved,  refined  young  prince.  “Steenie’s 
eight  years  of  seniority  to  “Baby  Charles”  would  give  him 
immense  influence  over  an  admiring  boy.  When  Charles’  marriage 
became,  in  1622,  the  paramount  question  of  politics,  he  naturally 
turned  for  sympathy  and  counsel  to  the  friend  whose  bright,  daring, 
and  romantic  impulsiveness  seemed  to  the  young  Stuart  prince  so 
much  better  in  accord  with  a subject  so  delicate  and  personal  than 
the  caution  and  scheming  of  ministers ; while  his  several  years’  seniority 
and  his  experience  as  a married  man  gave  weight  to  his  advice. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  a terrible  fiasco,  no  doubt,  and  the 
blame  of  all  its  dishonours  was  laid  entirely  upon  Buckingharn  by 
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,the  angry  English  nation.  His  was  certainly  the  spirit  which  inspired 
the  prince’s  romantic  journey,  though  the  royal  knight-errant  was  true 
enough  to  his  ancestry  to  take  most  kindly  to  such  a quest.  Eager 
as  the  king  was  for  the  alliance  with  Spain,  he  was  sadly  alarmed 
when  the  two  young  men  settled  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  diplomacy 
by  wooing  the  Infanta  in  person,  out  of  hand.  It  was  “ a project  of 
green  heads,”  but  it  was  the  project  of  two  honest,  impulsive  young 
Englishmen,  who  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  were  determined  on 
finding  out  for  themselves  what  the  shifty  Spaniards  wanted,  too. 
The  poor  old  king  wept  and  raved  over  it,  and  cried  that  he  should 
lose  “Baby  Charles.”  Cottington  looked  glum;  Laud  was  told  nothing 
about  it  until  it  was  a fait  accohiipli.  As  Jack  and  Tom  Smith  the 
two  friends  left  England  ; they  crossed  France  safely,  and  arrived  in 
Madrid,  where  the  incognito  was  speedily  laid  aside. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  business  is  very  easy  to  understand. 
James  wanted  dearly  to  marry  his  son  well,  and  also  to  obtain 
Spanish  assistance  for  his  dispossessed  son-in-law,  the  Elector- 
Palatine.  The  Spaniards  were  indifferent  as  to  the  English  alliance, 
having  another  string  to  their  bow  ; unwilling  to  fight  the  Emperor 
for  the  Palatinate ; and,  above  all  things,  determined  that  the 
marriage  should  not  tak^  place  unless  the  prince  were  not  only  to 
make  a series  of  impracticable  and  humiliating  concessions,  required 
one  after  another,  as  to  repealing  the  laws  against  Catholics,  but  to 
become  a Catholic  himself.  In  spite  of  his  never  faltering  refusal  to 
change  his  religion,  they  went  on  trying  to  argue,  and  wheedle,  and 
threaten  him  into  conversion.  They  had  tried  to  convert  Bucking- 
ham first.  The  favourite  was  courteous,  and  even  attended  Catholic 
services,  as  a High  Churchman  of  to-day  permits  himself  to  do  when 
abroad  ; but,  thanks  to  Laud’s  instructions  and  pastoral  care,  he  was 
now  firmly  established  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  refused  to  heed 
the  voice  of  the  charmer. 

The  Infanta  took  the  prince’s  fancy,  but,  unfortunately,  his  love 
was  not  returned.  His  English  mode  of  open  and  ardent  wooing 
shocked  and  frightened  her,  while  she  detested  him  as  a heretic,  and 
wanted  to  become  a nun  rather  than  marry  him,  though  marriage 
should  be  apostolate  and  martyrdom.  The  Spaniards  put  off  and  off, 
and  haggled  and  intrigued.  They  could  not  understand  how  the 
prince,  who  was  not  a Protestant  after  the  manner  of  Low  Country 
Protestantism,  yet  refused  resolutely  to  abandon  his  insular  ideal  of 
religion.  The  standpoint  of  Charles  and  Laud  was  new  to  their 
contemporaries  ; and,  perhaps,  rather  puzzled  Charles  himself  when 
beyond  the  reach  of  Laud’s  direct  counsel,  which  may  account  for 
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concessions  that  seemed  to  his  father,  and  to  himself,  when  removed 
from  the  confusion  of  theological  tongues,  a giving  away  of  his  posi- 
tion. Charles  is  accused  of  weakness,  of  irresolution,  and  of  dis- 
simulation ; but  there  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  as  firm  as  a 
rock,  and  as  unfaltering  as  the  sun,  all  through  his  life,  until  he  laid 
it  down  on  the  scaffold,  and  that  was  his  faith  in  the  Church  of 
England  as  the  true  faith  of  Christ  ; Catholic,  yet  free  from  Rome  ; 
Protestant,  yet  \vider  and  higher  than  Puritanism.  This  theory,  of 
course,  the  Spanish  mind  was  utterly  unable  to  understand. 

So  the  Spaniards  wore  out  Buckingham’s  small  patience,  and 
then  his  master’s.  There  was  a fierce  quarrel  between  the  English 
favourite  and  the  Spanish  favourite,  Olivares.  Buckingham  declared 
that  without  alliance  of  arms  for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate, 
marriage  was  impossible.  The  charge  of  outrageous  immorality 
brought  against  him  while  in  Spain  is  hardly  w^orth  discussing.  That 
he  did  shock  the  strait-laced  Spanish  ladies  by  the  warmth  of  his 
attentions  is  true  enough  ; but  so  did  he  shock  their  lords  by  his 
easy  familiarity  with  his  prince,  even  by  wearing  a dressing-gown  in 
the  royal  presence.  And  so  did  Charles  shock  the  Infanta  by  an 
ardour  that  certainly  could  not  have  exceeded  perfect  decorum  in  a 
prince  of  such  remarkable  dignity  and]excessive  reserve.  But  to  attri- 
bute Buckingham’s  quarrel  with  Olivares,  which  was  the  last  straw  that 
broke  the  back  of  the  marriage,  to  his  insulting  pursuit  of  the  Conde’s 
elderly,  ugly  wife,  was  as  unjust  as  absurd.  Buckingham  liked  a fair 
face  as  well  as  other  men.  Olivares’  shiftiness,  pretending  to  negotiate 
a marriage  never  intended  to  take  place,  was  reason  enough  for  wrath, 
and  the  haughty,  impulsive  Englishman  was  not  likely  to  consider  the 
rigours  of  Spanish  etiquette  when  he  gave  a piece  of  his  mind  to  his 
opponent. 

So  the  knights-errant  were  compelled  to  return  without  the 
Infanta,  to  the  frantic  delight  of  the  English  nation,  who  lit  bonfires 
in  their  honour  and  adored  Buckingham  as  the  champion  of  national 
independence  and  Protestantism.  But  the  king,  pleased  as  he  was 
to  have  his  boys  back,  was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  shipwreck  of 
the  marriage.  Buckingham  was  furious  and  insisted  upon  immediate 
war  with  Spain. 

On  May  15,  1624,  a Bill  was  passed  in  Parliament  which  made 
York  House  over  to  the  king  in  exchange  for  other  property.  It  was 
a princely  mansion,  standing  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  river. 
It  had  been  granted  to  the  Archdiocese  of  York  when  Wolsey’s 
palace,  York  Place,  became  the  king’s  palace  of  Whitehall.  The 
king  gave  it  to  Buckingham  for  a town  house.  It  passed  into  the 
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hands  of  Fairfax  during  the  Commonwealth,  but  returned  to  the 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  by  his  marriage  with  Fairfax’s  daughter. 
On  the  site  of  York  House,  Buckingham,  Villiers,  and  Duke  Streets 
now  stand  and  keep  “ Steenie’s  ” memory  alive.  Of  the  building  he 
knew,  only  the  old  water-gate  which  led  to  York  Stairs  remains — 
conspicuous  from  the  Embankment  Gardens,  bearing  the  coronet  and 
arms,  the  cross  and  escallops  of  the  great  favourite. 

King  James  died  in  March,  1625,  and  King  Charles  reigned  in 
his  stead,  but  the  reign  of  Buckingham  lasted  on.  Enemies  were 
busier  than  ever  now,  trying  to  overthrow  him,  impatient  of  his  un- 
waning authority.  They  accused  him  of  having  poisoned  King 
James,  because  the  fiasco  in  Spain  had  ruined  his  credit  with  his 
master — who,  during  his  absence,  had  made  him  a duke,  and  whose 
affection  was  unabated  up  to  the  last  ! They  accused  him  also  of 
having  poisoned  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  sundry  other  persons, 
all  of  whose  names  were  said  to  be  found  in  a list  written  by  him 
and  carelessly  dropped  in  a gutter  ! Space  will  not  permit  the 
record  of  calumnies,  all  confuted. 

He  was  sent  as  envoy  to  win  the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France  for  King  Charles,  and,  alas  ! fell  a victim  to  the  fascinations 
of  Queen  Anne  of  Austria  by  the  way  ; fascinations  against  which 
even  Richelieu,  Cardinal  though  he  was,  was  not  proof.  Henrietta 
Maria  always  hated  him  as  the  influence  that  seemed  to  her  to  hold 
her  husband  staunch  in  his  determination  to  be  master  in  his  own 
house.  She  was  rude  to  the  Countess  of  Buckingham,  and  provoked 
the  impetuous  favourite  to  remind  her  that  now  and  then  in  England 
queens  had  lost  their  heads. 

Fiercer,  more  ruthless  hatreds  were  at  work.  He  was  impeached, 
as  the  old  king  had  warned  him,  when  he  and  Baby  Charles  showed 
the  way  to  the  Parliament  and  made  a rod  for  their  own  backs. 
Charles  refused  to  take  the  impeachment  seriously,  and  stood  by  his 
friend.  Then  came  the  unfortunate  French  war  and  Buckingham’s 
valiant  but  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Rhe,  where  he  behaved  with 

great  valour  and  considerateness  for  his  men.  And  then Felton’s 

knife. 

Buckingham,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  dabbled  in 
astrology,  but  he  learnt  nothing  from  the  stars  to  warn  him  of 
swift  advancing  fate.  Clarendon  recalls  a three  times  repeated 
apparition  of  his  father,  Sir  George,  which  disturbed  the  favourite. 
The  air  was  full  of  rumours  of  death,  as  was  but  natural  in  those 
fierce  days  when  so  much  hatred  was  about.  That  crazy  prophetess. 
Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  gave  him  until  August  to  live.  He  knew 
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himself  to  be  the  scapegoat  on  whose  shoulders  the  nation  laid  all 
its  misfortunes,  yet  he  refused  to  wear  secret  armour.  Presenti- 
ment seemed,  nevertheless,  to  weigh  upon  him  when  he  took  fare- 
well of  his  dear  king  and  his  nearly  as  dear  friend  Laud. 

On  August  23,  1628,  he  ms  stabbed  at  Portsmouth  by  Felton, 
when  on  the  point  of  starting  upon  another  military  expedition  to 
France. 

“ The  death  of  this  Favourite,”  says  Chetwood,  “ gave  universal 
joy  to  the  nation,  save  only  his  dependents  and  place-men.  People 
congratulated  each  other  as  they  met  in  the  streets,  and  they 
murdered  him  with  their  pasquils  a thousand  times  over  again.  We 
shall  mention  a few  lines  in  one  of  their  productions,  called  a 
Pasquil  from  Portsmouth^  and  may  all  his  faults  be  bury’d  in  the 
grave  : 

‘ Then  consecrate  the  Knife  that  gave  the  Blow, 

And  on  the  Blade  a golden  Hafc  bestow, 

Ev’n  those  that  wept  for  sorrows  all  their  own 
Wip’d  off  the  falling  Tear,  and  ceas’d  to  mourn  ; 

The  story  told,  their  grief  they  would  beguile. 

And,  like  the  clouded  sun,  beam  forth  a smile. 

So  Ccesar,  when  he  would  have  captiv’d  Rome, 

Fell  unlamented,  and  deserv’d  his  Doom.’ 

“ Mr.  Feltham  (the  author  of  that  excellent  book  called  the 
‘ Resolve  ’)  has  published  a poem  on  the  Death  of  Buckingham^ 
where  he  says  (speaking  of  Felton)  : 

‘ And  sure,  when  ail  the  Patriots  in  the  shade 
Shall  rank,  and  their  full  musters  there  be  made. 

He  shall  sit  next  to  Brutus.’ 

Vide  his  Lusorio,  page  7.  Lond.  1677.”  ‘ 

Buckingham’s  own  worthless  son  also  extolled  the  deed  of  Felton 
in  rhyme,  as  follows  : 

Upon  Felton  that  was  hanged  in  chains  for  the  Murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. 

There,  uninterred,  suspends,  though  not  to  save 
Surviving  Friends  the  expenses  of  a grave, 

P'elton’s  dead  earth,  which  to  the  world  will  be 

Its  own  sad  monument ; his  Flogy 

As  large  as  Fame,  which,  whether  bad  ox  good, 

I say  not,  by  himself  ’twas  wrote  in  Blood  ; 

For  which  his  Body  is  intomb’d  in  Air, 

Arch’d  o’er  with  Heav’n,  set  with  a thousand  fair 
And  glorious  stars,  a noble  sepulchre. 


W.  R.  Chetwood,  1756. 
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Which  Time  itself  can’t  ruinate,  and  where 
The  impartial  Worm  (that  is  not  brib’d  to  spare 
Princes  corrupt  in  Marble)  cannot  share 
His  Flesh,  which  oft  the  charitable  skies 
Imbalm  with  Tears,  daining  those  obsequies, 

So  long  to  men  shall  last,  till  pitying  Fowl 
Contend  to  reach  his  Body  to  his  Soul. 

Why  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  so  praised  his  father’s 
murderer  is  a mystery  ; evidence  only  of  the  frivolous  heartlessness 
of  the  son  who  was  but  a babe  when  Felton’s  knife  orphaned  him. 

The  king  was  at  morning  service  only  four  miles  off  when  Sir 
John  Hippisley  brought  him  the  news  of  that  dear  friend’s  death,  for 
whom  his  love  had  been  as  wonderful  as  David’s  for  Jonathan.  Sir 
John  hurried  at  once  to  the  royal  closet  and  whispered  the  awful 
tidings  in  the  king's  ear.  Charles,  half-stunned,  heard  in  silence, 
after  his  reserved,  dignified  way  ; instinctively  reverent,  too,  of  the 
service  going  on  before  him.  He  waited  till  it  ended  ; then  went  to 
his  bedroom,  and  flinging  himself  upon  the  bed  gave  way  to  his 
bitter  grief. 

For  his  affection’s  sake,  and  to  show  England  present  and  future 
how  greatly  he  honoured  his  faithful  and  tender  friend,  he  gave 
him  such  honour  in  his  burial  as  was  never  given  to  subject  before. 
Room  was  made  for  the  son  of  the  Leicestershire  knight  among  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  in  Henry  VH.’s  Chapel  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  His  loving  widow  raised  over  him  the  stately  monument 
we  may  see  to  this  day.  His  little  sons  and  his  nephew  were  already 
buried  there.  The  king  never  gave  away  his  vacant  Garter. 

He  left  two  sons  ; George,  of  Restoration  orgies,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Francis,  who  fell  fighting  for  the  king  at  Kingston  : “a 
youth  of  rare  beauty  and  comeliness  of  person,”  says  Clarendon. 
His  body  was  brought  from  thence  by  water  to  York  Place  and 
buried  beside  his  father. 
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THE  IMMORTALS  TO  THE 
SLEEPERS. 


Detaille’s  famous  picture  in  the  Luxembourg  at  Paris  presents  a foreground 
of  sleeping  soldiers,  sentries,  and  piled  muskets.  High  above  all  this  we  see  in 
the  heaven  a shadowy  pageant  of  the  heroes  of  the  Grand  Army.  In  the  distance 
are  the  paling  lights  of  the  bivouacking  enemy,  while  the  first  streaks  of  dawn 
come  grey  over  the  horizon. 

I. 

High  in  the  starry  vault  are  we, 

Above  the  winds  and  storms  of  life, 

And  yet  in  love  and  pity  see 
The  turmoil  of  your  changeful  strife. 

II. 

You  see  us  not  as  now  we  are  ; 

We  knew  not,  till  ourselves  were  here. 

The  living  calm  that  seems  so  far 
From  pain  and  sorrow,  toil  and  tear. 

III. 

But  moving  with  your  own  unrest. 

Riding  on  clouds  of  earthly  glow, 

You  see  us,  as  in  glory  dressed 
To  our  more  glorious  end  we  go. 

IV. 

You  know  no  more,  nor  rightly  may  ; 

For,  turning  to  the  task,  you  see 
Your  best  will  find  the  royal  way 
That  ends  in  immortality. 

V. 

Up  ! try  the  sword  and  prime  the  charge  ; 

The  sun  is  risen ; put  dreams  away : 

And  so  a life  more  amply  large 
Shall  light  the  close  of  mortal  day. 
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English  travellers  in  North  Germany  who  leave  the  beaten 
track  to  explore  the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  Hamburg 
may  well  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  portion  of  Germany  has  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  her  imaginative  literature.  We 
may  not  go  so  far  as  to  consider  mountains  indispensable  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  but  we  at  least  expect  to  find  him  surrounded 
by  scenes  of  natural  beauty.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
monotonous  sandy  plains  and  endless  moors  of  Schleswig-Holstein 
could  ever  inspire  a poetic  imagination,  and  yet  those  very 
landscapes,  which  to  the  stranger  seem  so  uninteresting,  have 
called  forth  some  of  the  most  passionate  panegyrics  in  the  German 
language. 

Schleswig-Holstein  has  always  been  more  closely  connected  with 
the  rest  of  Germany  in  literary  respects  than  politically.  Even 
Schleswig,  although  so  long  under  the  Danish  crown,  has  always 
been  German  at  heart,  and  her  intellectual  achievements  have  gone 
to  swell  the  current,  not  of  Danish,  but  of  German  literature  and 
scholarship.  The  literary  existence  of  these  provinces  dates  as  far 
back  as  the  Reformation,  but  the  use  of  a Plattdeutsch  dialect  has 
prevented  much  of  genuine  worth  from  finding  the  audience  it 
deserved.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  new  intellectual 
life  in  Germany  was  stretching  out  feelers  in  every  direction, 
Schleswig-Holstein  acted  as  mediator  between  Germany  and  Den- 
mark ; the  intimate  literary  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
in  large  measure  fostered  by  Schleswig-Holstein  writers.  A con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  coterie  that  gave  Hamburg  a brief 
pre-eminence  as  the  centre  of  a literary  school  was  drawn  from  the 
provinces  to  the  north.  Matthias  Claudius,  the  “ Wandsbeck 
Messenger,”  was  a native  of  Holstein  ; Muller,  of  Itzehoe,  one  of 
the  ablest  opponents  of  the  SiiD’/n  U7id  Drang.,  came  from  the  same 
province,  while  Gerstenberg,  its  sanest  champion,  was  born  in 
'fondern,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Schleswig.  In  our  own  century, 
Friedrich  Hebbel  is  the  most  prominent  literary  personality  of  the 
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north,  and  beside  him  stand  Theodor  Storm,  Klaus  Groth,  the 
Plattdeutsch  poet,  and  Wilhelm  Jensen. 

Theodor  Storm  was  a Schleswiger  ; he  was  born  in  Husum  on 
the  North  Sea  coast  of  the  peninsula  in  1817.  The  natives  of  this 
little  strip  of  sea-board  belong  to  the  race  known  as  North  Frisians, 
and  probably  stand  in  closer  relationship  to  our  own  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  than  any  other  continental  people.  Such  an  affinity 
might,  indeed,  be  inferred  from  two  characteristic  traits  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  us,  an  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  a 
passionate  attachment  to  their  home.  They  have  an  old  rhyme  that 
quaintly  expresses  this  love  for  home  ; we  need  hardly  offer  a 
translation : 

Novel  und  Slid 
De  Welt  is  wit  ! 

Ost  un  West-— 

To  Hus  is  best. 

In  this  respect,  Storm  was  a North  Frisian  to  the  core  ; he  loved 
his  home — those  flat,  dreary  moors  and  storm-swept  coasts — with  an 
intense  fervour,  and  this  fervour  has  passed  into  his  novels  and 
poetry,  and  imbued  them  with  a colouring  that  is  peculiarly  their 
own.  Storm’s  literary  work  is  one  long  paean  in  honour  of  his 
home;  “Home”  is  the  talisman  by  whiph  he  has  conjured  up  all 
that  is  most  enduring  in  his  prose  and  poetry. 

Nowhere  is  the  child  more  likely  to  be  the  father  of  the  man 
than  in  natures  upon  which  the  associations  of  early  days  leave 
deep  impressions.  Such  was  the  case  with  Theodor  Storm.  The 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  left  an  indelible  mark  behind  them ; they  are 
the  background  of  all  but  a few  of  his  stories.  And  this  brings  us 
to  one  of  the  most  characteristic  traits  of  his  genius,  his  fondness 
for  looking  backwards,  his  love  of  the  past.  It  is  the  mainspring 
of  his  fiction,  the  principal  factor  in  all  his  poems  and  stories.  His 
genius  simply  revels  in  retrospect.  Time  and  again  an  old  man  tells 
the  story  of  his  youth,  or  wondering  grandchildren  hear  the  tales 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Storm  is  pre-eminently  the  novelist  of  remi- 
niscence and  retrospect ; and  in  the  train  of  retrospect  comes, 
almost  inevitably,  a fondness  for  brooding  over  the  sadder  aspects  of 
life.  Storm’s  stories  are  not  all  sad,  but  even  when  they  are  least 
so,  there  is  a strange  elegiac  melancholy  about  them,  an  oppressive 
sense  of  the  transiency  of  things.  The  violet  hue  of  resignation 
and  renunciation  is  over  all  he  has  written.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
whom  he  paints  so  tenderly  and  delicately  too  often  fade  away  in  a 
haze  of  renunciation,  even  when  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
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not  taste  the  brighter  joys  of  life.  They  are  sober  joys,  these  joys 
of  reminiscence,  and  often  more  akin  to  sadness.  The  ghosts  of 
days  gone  by  flit  across  Storm’s  pages — fair  maidens  with  white  roses 
in  their  hair,  forests  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  fifty  summers  past, 
Christmas  trees  resplendent  with  glittering  toys  and  coloured  lights, 
and  “ angels’  hair  ” gardens  rich  in  the  flowers  and  perfumes  of  the 
past.  And  it  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  to  say  the  “ ghosts  ” of 
days  gone  by,  for  there  is  something  ghostly  about  these  reminiscence- 
novels  of  Storm’s.  We  see  their  scenes  and  figures  as  “ through  a 
glass  darkly  ” ; a veil  seems  to  have  dropped  between  us  and  them, 
and  we  rub  our  eyes  in  vain  to  see  more  clearly.  Reminiscence 
throws  a haze  of  unreality  over  them,  and  in  this  very  unreality  lies 
their  charm  ; it  is  what  distance  is  to  the  painter.  Crudities 
disappear  and  the  pictures  stand  revealed  to  us,  not  by  the 
cold  light  of  “common  day,”  but  in  the  glow  of  a genial  imagi- 
nation. 

But  let  us  look  a little  more  closely  at  the  man  and  his  work. 
Storm’s  school-days  in  his  native  town  were  not  particularly  stimu- 
lating as  school-days  go,  and  books  formed  but  a small  part  of  his 
youthful  interests.  His  love  for  poetry  was  first  awakened  among 
congenial  schoolfellows  in  the  gymnasium  of  Liibeck,  where  his 
father  sent  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  finish  his  schooling  and 
prepare  for  the  university.  Here  the  world  of  literature  opened  to 
him,  poetry  became  an  absorbing  interest  in  his  life,  and  Goethe, 
Eichendorff,  and  Heine  were  names  to  conjure  with;  In  1837  he 
entered  the  University  of  Kiel  as  a student  of  law.  Kiel,  as  one 
of  the  more  outlying  universities,  participated  to  the  full  in  the 
general  roughness  of  German  student  life  in  the  first  half  of  our 
century,  and  a gentle,  sensitive  nature  like  Storm’s  found  much  m 
it  that  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  He  was  no  friend  of  the  duels 
and  hard-drinking  which,  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow-students, 
formed  the  most  important  part  of  university  life.  In  his  novel 
“ Auf  der  Universitat”  he  has  given  us  a number  of  scenes,  evidently 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  the  tone 
in  which  he  describes  them  that  the  life  was  anything  but  sympathetic 
to  him. 

Following  the  custom  of  most  German  students,  he  spent  a part 
of  his  career  in  another  university;  during  the  winter  of  1838-39  he 
studied  in  Berlin.  That  this  first  glimpse  into  the  rush  and  tumble 
of  a great  city  should  have  made  so  little  difference  in  his  life,  and 
left  so  little  impression  upon  his  books,  is  but  one  more  proof  of  the 
depth  of  his  attachment  to  his  home.  The  Grosssiadt  has  little 
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charm  for  him.  In  the  autumn  of  1839  he  returned  to  Kiel,  and 
the  few  months  of  his  university  life  that  were  still  to  run  meant  more 
to  him  than  all  the  rest  together.  He  became  intimate  with  two 
countrymen  of  his  own — one  of  whom  has  since  won  a world-wide 
reputation — the  brothers  Tycho  and  Theodor  Mommsen.  Poetry 
was  the  bond  of  union,  and,  more  particularly,  their  unbounded 
admiration  for  the  Swabian  poet  Eduard  Morike.  Here  they  met 
on  common  ground.  The  result  of  their  poetic  studies  was  the 
“Songbook  of  Three  Friends,”  which  saw  the  light  in  1843,  and 
contained  Storm’s  first  essays  in  poetry. 

The  affinity  between  Morike  and  Storm  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Morike  had  also  that  strange,  fascinating  melancholy,  that 
fondness  for  dwelling  on  things  irretrievably  past,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Schleswig  writer.  They  were  clearly 
allied  natures.  It  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  significant  that  Storm,  the 
poet  of  the  north,  where  we  expect  to  find  poetic  natures  of  a sterner 
mould,  should  touch  hands  with  the  elegiac  poet  of  the  south,  the 
last  singer  of  the  Swabian  school,  and,  as  such,  one  of  the  last  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent  from  the  great  Romantic  school.  This  spiritual 
brotherhood  wilh  Morike  establishes  Storm’s  right  to  a place  in  the 
great  line  of  German  literature — the  line  in  which  it  has  created  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest.  And  more  than  this,  he  is  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Romantic  school.  He  stands  at  the  end  of  the  great  move- 
ment which,  beginning  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau  in  the 
Geniezeii  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rushed  tumultuously  like  a 
mountain  stream  through  the  years  of  Sturm  und  Dra?ig  until,  reach- 
ing the  selva  oscura  of  Romanticism,  it  settled  into  a deep  and  placid 
river,  mirroring  in  strange  fantastic  forms  and  colours  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth.  By  the  time  this  stream  has  reached  Uhland  and 
the  earlier  Swabians  the  forests  have  become  less  dense,  the  waters 
are  more  limpid,  the  sunshine  penetrates  the  gloom  and  dissipates 
the  fantasms  ; when  it  reaches  Morike  and  Storm  the  sea  is  not  far 
distant  ; the  movement  has  lost  the  tumultuous  passion  of  its  youth, 
it  has  lost  the  deep  and  suggestive  mysticism  of  its  prime ; all  that  is 
left  is  a dim  memory  of  that  olden  time,  a day-dream  of  wonders  that 
have  ceased  to  be. 

Storm  made  his  debut,  then,  as  a lyric  poet,  and  although  his 
subsequent  reputation  was  won  as  a prose  writer,  he  did  not  allow 
his  lyrical  faculties  to  grow  rusty.  In  fact,  the  enormous  popularity 
of  his  prose  works  has  unduly  overshadowed  his  achievements  as  a 
lyric  poet.  Had  he  written  no  novels  at  all  he  would  still  be  remem- 
bered as  the  author  of  some  exquisite  lyrics  which,  in  their  simple 
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truth  to  nature  and  unaffected  pathos,  more  than  justify  the  claim 
that  has  been  made  for  him  of  a high  place  among  the  Epigom.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  lyric  talent  has  but  a limited  range.  “ Back 
through  the  Years”  is  his  favourite  theme.  “Youth  and  Home, 
Home  and  Youth,”  these  are  the  poles  of  his  poetry  as  of  his  early 
stories.  There  is  nothing  remarkably  original  about  Storm’s  lyric 
talent.  He  remained  all  his  life  under  the  shadow  of  the  masters  he 
loved,  of  Morike,  Eichendorff,  and  Heine,  and  if  he  did  not  directly 
imitate,  he  was  usually  satisfied  to  cast  his  thoughts  into  moulds  that 
these  poets  had  already  used. 

The  three  friends  of  the  “ Liederbuch  ” parted  to  follow  very 
different  paths.  Tycho  Mommsen  distinguished  himself  as  a classical 
philologist,  and  what  Theodor  Mommsen  became  all  the  world 
knows.  Storm  alone  remained  true  to  literature.  His  contribution 
to  the  “ Songbook  ” was  the  only  product  of  his  student  days  ; when  it 
appeared  he  had  already  passed  his  advocate’s  examination  and 
settled  in  his  native  town.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  he  married. 

His  first  literary  work  in  Husum  was  devoted  to  collecting  the 
popular  sagas  and  stories  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Then  for  a time 
he  assisted  Biernatzki,  that  strange  genius  of  the  Hallig,  in  the 
editing  of  his  Volkshiich^  and  from  the  pages  of  this  journal  Storm 
became  famous.  Besides  a number  of  lyrics,  his  first  three  important 
stories,  “ Marthe  und  ihre  Uhr”  (1848),  “ Im  Saale  ” (1849),  and 
“ Immensee”  (1850)  saw  the  light  in  the  VolkslmcJu  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  these  stories  were  written  in  the  first  years  of  Storm’s 
happy  married  life,  they  are  neither  roseate  nor  jubilant ; each  has. 
its  drop  of  bitterness,  its  longing  for  vanished  joys  ; if  we  did  not 
know  to  the  contrary,  they  might  stamp  their  author  as  a man  upon 
whom  disappointment  and  failure  had  laid  a heavy  hand.  Yet  no 
life  could  have  been  happier.  Storm  knew  virtually  nothing  of  the 
“ slings  and  arrows  ” which  are  so  often  the  lot  of  genius  ; his  life 
was  quietly  and  uneventfully  happy,  and  until  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1864,  the  keenest  pang  he  knew  was  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 
beloved  home. 

“Martha  and  her  Clock”  is  not  so  much  a story  as  a character- 
sketch.  Martha  is  one  of  those  old  people — taken  direct  from  life — 
whom  Storm  loves  to  paint.  The  clock  upon  her  wall  has  licked  for 
fifty  years,  responsive  to  her  little  joys  and  woes  ; it  knows  every- 
thing, has  seen  and  heard  everything  that  has  passed  within  the  walls 
of  the  old  house  ; its  beat  is  not  the  monotonous  tic-tic  of  other 
clocks,  but  possesses  a wonderful  gradation  of  sound  which  calls  up 
to  the  old  lady  a world  of  reminiscence  in  w^hich  she  never  feels 
alone.  t t 2 
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But  the  crowning  achievement  of  Storm’s  first  period  and,  if 
popularity  is  the  criterion,  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  whole 
career,  was  the  story  which  he  wrote  in  1850—“  Immensee.”  This 
novelette  is  its  author’s  most  popular  work,  perhaps  also  his  most 
characteristic  work.  It  is  the  best  specimen  of  the  type  of  story 
with  which  Storm’s  name  is  most  intimately  associated — the  reminis- 
cence-novel— and  unquestionably  deserves  a place  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  short  stories  of  any  land  and  age. 

An  old  man  sitting  in  his  study  in  the  deepening  twilight  sees  his 
youth  unroll  before  him  as  in  a dream,  scene  following  scene  like  a 
succession  of  dissolving  views.  As  children,  Reinhard  and  his  play- 
mate Elizabeth  build  a house  of  turf,  tell  each  other  stories,  and  plan 
what  they  will  do  when  they  ‘'grow  up”  ; then  comes  the  pic-nic  in 
the  wood,  the  last  before  Reinhard  leaves  home  for  a distant  school, 
the  vain  quest  for  strawberries  and  the  awakening  of  new  feelings  in 
the  boy’s  heart.  Again  the  scene  is  changed  ; an  incident  from 
Storm’s  own  university  life  rises  before  him  as  he  describes  the 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  Ratskeller  and  the  gipsy,-girl  with  the  wicked 
eyes.  An  unexpected  parcel  has  arrived  from  home  ; Reinhard  finds 
his  room  full  of  the  pleasant  odours  of  Christmas  cake,  and  along 
with  the  cake  is  a letter  from  Elizabeth.  When  the  vacation  comes, 
the  old  friendship  is  renewed  over  botanical  studies,  but  there  is  still 
no  whisper  of  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  both.  Another  figure  appears 
upon  the  scene,  Reinhard’s  friend  Eric,  the  practical  young  man  with 
little  poetry  in  his  heart  and  a great  deal  of  common  sense  in  his 
head,  the  foil  that,  since  “ Werther  ” and  “^Wilhelm  Meister,”  no 
German  novelist  can  afford  to  dispense  with. 

Again  years  pass  ; a short  letter  announcing  that  Eric  had  won 
Elizabeth’s  hand  is  the  only  bridge  between  the  idyllic  days  of  the 
vacation  and  the  next  meeting.  It  is  at  Immensee,  Eric’s  large  farm 
amidst  vine-clad  hills  on  the  shores  of  a lake.  Reinhard  finds 
Elizabeth  a quieter  wife  than  he  expected.  The  unspoken  secret 
that  lies  between  them  is  suddenly  called  into  life  by  the  reading  of 
an  old  folksong  : “ Meine  Mutter  hat  s gewollt  ” — an  inspiration 
which  is  alone  sufficient  to  give  Storm  a high  place  among  lyric 
poets.  On  the  following  day  Elizabeth  takes  Reinhard  to  see  the 
neighbouring  country  ; again  they  stand  side  by  side  in  the  forest, 
as  they  had  stood  as  children,  but  the  ^time  of  strawberries  is  past. 
Restless  and  unsettled,  Reinhard  wanders  that  evening  along  the 
bank  of  the  lake.  He  sees  a water-lily  far  out  on  the  water,  and, 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  possess  it,  throws  off  Eis  clothes  and 
plunges  in  ; but  the  further  he  swims  the  more  the  lily  seems  to 
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recede,  and  at  last  he  gives  up  the  quest  and  returns  to  the  shore. 
How  dear  such  symbolism  is  to  the  heart  of  the  true  Romanticist! 
Even  this  very  symbol,  the  water-lily,  is  as  much  part  and  parcel  of 
the  romantic  machinery  as  the  Blue  Flower  itself.  Reinhard  feels 
he  can  remain  at  Immensee  no  longer ; leaving  a hurried  note  behind 
him,  he  quietly  finds  his  way  downstairs  in  the  early  morning.  But 
XI  door  opens,  and  he  hears  a soft  foot  behind  him. 

“‘You  will  never  return,’  says  Elizabeth.  ‘I  know  it;  do  not 
deny  it,  you  will  never  return.’ 

“ ‘Never,’  he  said.  She  let  his  hand  go  and  said  no  more.  He 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  door,  then  turned  once  more.  She  stood 
motionless  in  the  same  place,  looking  at  him  with  dead  eyes.  He 
made  a step  forward  and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  her.  Then,  with 
a strong  effort,  he  tore  himself  away  and  went  out  at  the  door.  Out- 
side the  world  was  bathed  in  the  fresh  morning  light,  the  pearls  of 
dew,  which  hung  in  the  cobwebs,  glittered  in  the  first  rays  of  sun- 
shine. He  did  not  look  back,  but  walked  quickly  on  ; the  quiet 
house  sank  more  and  more  behind  him,  and  before  him  rose  the 
great  wide  world.” 

Here  the  curtain  falls.  In  the  original  version  of  the  story,  as  it 
appeared  in  Biernatzki’s  Volkshuch,  Storm  continued  the  history 
of  his  hero  ; but  this  was  a grave  error.  As  the  story  stands,  there 
is  a wonderful  charm  in  the  intangible,  vision-like  succession  of 
pictures.  We  feel  that  the  parting  with  Elizabeth  is  final,  and  we 
care  to  hear  no  more,  d'he  weak  point  of  “ Immensee  ” is  its  hero’s 
want  of  character.  In  these  unsentimental  days,  the  reader  is  sorely 
tempted  to  close  the  book  with  the  words,  “ Serve  him  right.”  Rein- 
hard’s  is  not  the  heroic  resignation  of  a sti'ongwill,  but  the  resignation 
of  want  of  it.  We  grow  impatient  with  his  inactivity  and  lack  of 
interest  in  the  woman  he  loves,  and  the  suggestion  implied  in  the 
closing  scene,  that  through  all  tlie  years  which  elapse  between  the 
parting  with  Elizabeth  at  Immensee  and  the  time  when,  as  an  old 
man,  Reinhard  dreams  of  his  youth,  he  has  suffered  from  a broken 
heart,  makes  us  simply  intolerant  of  him.  This  is  the  one  serious 
flaw,  but  the  important  merits  of  the  little  story  must  not  be  over- 
looked. They  lie  in  those  delicate,  unconscious  touches  which,  for 
want  of  a better  name,  we  call  inspiration,  and  in  the  idyllic  charm 
of  the  scenery.  How  deliciously,  for  instance.  Storm  paints  the 
summer  forests,  or  the  lake  sleeping  in  the  moonlight,  and  how 
delicately  each  shade  and  tone  reflects  the  passing  moods  ! Here 
lies  the  inexhaustible  charm  of  “ Immensee.” 

More  than  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  story  was  written, 
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and  its  popularity  seems  as  great  as  ever.  The  latest  edition  is  the 
thirty-fifth,  which  does  not  include  the  reprints  in  editions  of  the 
author’s  collected  writings.  In  later  years  Storm  has  given  us  more 
skilfully  drawn  characters  and  more  ambitious  stories  ; his  art  pro- 
gressed, but  he  never  again  succeeded  in  captivating  the  hearts  of 
his  people  so  completely  as  he  did  with  “ Immensee.” 

1848  and  sixteen  years  after  it  were  sometimes  stormy  and 
always  unsettled  years  in  Schleswig.  They  were  the  years  of  the 
struggle  against  Danish  supremacy.  Storm’s  pen  was  never  re- 
luctant to  fight  in  the  cause  of  his  native  land,  and  we  owe  to 
it  a few  stirring  patriotic  songs  that  need  not  fear  comparison 
with  the  best  poetry  of  this  class  in  German  literature.  But 
his  position  in  Husum  became  more  and  more  difficult,  and,  un- 
willing as  he  was  to  leave  his  home,  it  ultimately  became  a matter  of 
urgent  necessity.  He  was  offered  an  assessorship  in  Potsdam,  and 
he  removed  there  in  November,  1853.  His  attachment  to  Schleswig 
was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  appreciate  as  fully  as  he  might  have 
done  the  advantages  of  being  so  near  to  the  capital  of  Prussia.  But 
it  brought  him  new  and  valuable  friends — it  brought  him  into  touch 
with  Paul  Heyse  and  Theodor  Fontane,  and,  still  more  memorable, 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  making  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Eichendorff.  In  1855,  in  the  course  of  a journey  to  South 
Germany,  he  was  able,  too,  to  attain  one  of  the  great  ambitions  of 
his  life,  to  meet  his  favourite  poet,  Eduard  Morike.  The  three  years 
in  Potsdam  were  thus  not  without  significance  to  Storm,  although 
the  endless  garrisons  and  artificial  parks  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
were  so  little  to  his  taste.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  exchange  them 
in  the  autumn  of  1856  for  the  quiet  town  of  Heiligenstadt,  some 
miles  south  of  Gottingen,  where  he  had  received  a judicial  appoint- 
ment. 

Storm’s  pen  was  not  idle  during  the  eleven  years  of  exile  in 
Potsdam  and  Heiligenstadt  ; he  wrote  about  a dozen  stories,  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  his  art  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the 
soil  of  Schleswig  not  to  suffer  by  transplantation.  The  promise  of 
“ Immensee  ” was,  at  least,  not  fulfilled.  The  reminiscence-novel  is 
still  the  type  to  which  he  clings  ; the  reminiscence  is  often  painted 
now  in  deeper  colours,  the  renunciation  is  more  tragic,  and  the 
yearning  for  lost  happiness  and  home  more  intense.  “ At  the 
University  ” (1862)  is  the  most  ambitious  story  of  this  period,  but 
it  is  unequal.  The  daughter  of  the  French  tailor,  Lenore  Beaure- 
gard, is  a charming  figure,  and  some  of  the  scenes — scenes  drawn, 
line  for  line,  from  Storm’s  own  boyhood — are  exquisite,  but  the  high 
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level  is  unfortunately  not  maintained.  “In  the  Sunshine”  (1854) 
is  a sketch  of  bygone  days  in  the  style  of  “ Martha’s  Clock  ” or  “ In 
the  Hall”  ; Angelica  ” (1855),  again,  is  a story  of  the  “ Immensee” 
type — an  advance  it  can  hardly  be  called,  for  it  wants  the  ex(^uisite 
balance  of  “ Immensee  ” — but  the  ethical  groundwork  is  less  open 
to  criticism,  and  the  hero’s  weakness  is  depicted  rather  as  a culpable 
fault  than  a misfortune.  Yet  Storm’s  stories  do  not  all  end  sadly  ; 
the  elegiac  melancholy  in  which  his  figures  usually  fade  away  is 
sometimes  absent,  and  the  tragedy  does  not  close  tragically.  “ In 
the  Castle”  (1861)  and  “From  Beyond  the  Sea”  (1863-64)  are 
stories  with  “ happy  endings,”  but  so  accustomed  are  we  to  sadness 
and  renunciation  in  Storm’s  books,  that  it  is  difficult  to  free  our- 
selves from  the  feeling  that  such  “happy  endings  ” are  forced  and 
inconsequent.  “ Die  Regentrude  ” (1864)  is  a tale  of  the  awakening 
of  the  fairy  who  controls  the  rain,  a remarkably  successful  attempt 
to  blend  the  real  of  everyday  life  with  the  unreal  of  the  fairy-tale. 
This  is  Storm’s  best  achievement  in  the  domain  of  the  Mdrche7i, 
in  which  “ Der  kleine  Hawelmann  ” (1849)  and  “ Hinzelmeyer  ” 
(1S50)  were  his  first  attempts.  The  “Regentrude”  suffers  a little 
from  that  weakness  to  which  all  romantically  inclined  minds  are 
prone,  the  tendency,  when  once  freed  from  the  trammels  of  realism 
and  probability,  to  allow  the  imagination  to  run  riot,  to  exaggerate 
the  improbable  beyond  all  measure. 

Frederic  VII.  of  Denmark  died  in  November  1863  ; he  was 
the  last  Danish  king  who  had  any  hereditary  claim  to  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  Now  or  never  was  the  time.  Early  in  1864,  the  Austro- 
Prussian  army  took  possession  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  notwithstanding 
a gallant  although  futile  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Danes,  and  in 
August  1864  a treaty  was  signed  at  Vienna  whereby  Holstein, 
Schleswig,  and  Lauenburg  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia.  In 
1864  our  exile  returned  to  his  home;  the  appointment  of  Landvogt 
of  Husum  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  accepted  it  with  overflowing 
heart.  But  the  joy  of  the  HeunkeJir  was,  unfortunately,  of  short 
duration,  for,  fifteen  months  later,  his  wife  died.  Storm,  however, 
did  not,  like  his  Reinhard  and  other  youthful  heroes,  allow  his 
sorrow  to  take  possession  of  his  life  and  numb  his  faculties ; 
several  poems  of  this  time  bear  witness  to  the  effort  he  made  to  live 
it  down — his  “ Selbstbefreiung,”  as  Goethe  would  have  called  it.  In 
1866  he  married  again,  his  bride  being  this  time  a native  of  his  own 
town  and  an  old  friend  of  his  youth.  “ Viola  tricolor  ” (1873),  in 
German,  “ Stiefmiitterchen,”  is  a novelette  that  shows  the  current  of 
his  ideas  at  this  time.  It  is  the  story  of  a second  wife  who  finds 
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the  shadow  of  the  first  wife  upon  her  husband’s  house.  But  the 
denouement  is  not  tragic ; the  shadow  disappears  as  soon  as  the 
husband  realises  that  he  must  make  her  his  partner  in  all  his 
memories  and  regrets. 

Storm’s  return  to  Husum  was  the  beginning  of  a new  epoch  in 
his  literary  life.  No  sooner  had  he  breathed  his  native  air  again 
than  his  powers  found  strength  for  higher  flights  and  further  develop- 
ment. The  eighteen  years  in  Husum — years  which,  for  sheer 
uneventfulness,  are  a complete  blank  to  the  biographer — must  be 
considered  as  the  period  of  his  ripest  literary  development.  Nothing 
he  wrote  ever  attained  again  the  enormous  popularity  of  “Immensee,” 
and  certainly,  in  perfect  balance,  exquisite  proportion,  in  the  blending 
of  plot  and  sentiment,  he  never  surpassed  his  early  story.  But  in 
other  respects  the  advance  was  great ; compared  with  the  characters 
of  these  later  stories,  Reinhard  and  Elizabeth  are  the  merest  puppets, 
and  the  pretty  sentimentalism  of  “Immensee,”  “A  Green  Leaf,” 
“Angelica,”  seems  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  fulness  and  fresh- 
ness of  ideas  in  the  stories  of  the  seventies  and  eighties.  Here  we 
have  something  more  than  a mere  attempt  to  grasp  the  problems 
and  complexities  of  modern  life.  In  character- drawing  especially, 
he  makes  enormous  strides  ; he  loves  to  dwell,  like  his  great  pre- 
decessor, E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  on  eccentricities,  to  delineate  with  a 
friendly  hand  those  “ characters  ” which  the  march  of  education  and 
culture  is  so  rapidly  exterminating. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1864,  Storm’s  work  enters  an  essentially 
new  phase.  The  reminiscence-novel,  it  is  true,  is  still  his  favourite 
type — he  is  faithful  to  it  to  the  last — but  a change  comes  over  it  ; 
passive  resignation  is  no  longer  the  key-note.  His  characters  are 
manlier  ; if  they  must  suffer,  they  suffer  in  conflict  with  an  adverse 
fate.  In  the  place  of  lyric  passivity,  we  find  dramatic  force.  In  “St. 
Jurgen”  (1867)  is  an  admirable  example  of  this  altered  treatment  of 
the  resignation  motive.  Harre  Jensen  is  betrothed  to  Agnes  Hansen, 
the  daughter  of  his  guardian,  and  the  playmate  of  his  youth.  Agnes’s 
father,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  uses  the  money  that  was  to  have 
given  Harre  a start  in  life.  With  blighted  hopes  the  latter  leaves 
his  home  and  enters  the  service  of  a piano-maker  in  South  Germany. 
His  master  dies,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  Harre  as  a dying 
trust  ; ultimately  the  widow  becomes  his  wife,  but  the  memories  of 
his  home  still  cling  to  him.  After  forty  years’  absence  he  returns  to 
St.  Jurgen  and  finds  his  Agnes  dead. 

To  this  period  of  Storm’s  career  belongs  another  breaking  of  new 
ground,  the  artist-novel.  The  artist-novel — we  use  the  word  “artist” 
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{Kiinstler)  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word — is  not  peculiar  to  Ger- 
man fiction,  but  it  bulks  very  largely  in  it.  To  the  German  mind 
the  artist  is  an  essentially  sympathetic  character,  for  art  (be  it  paint- 
ing, music,  or  the  theatre)  plays  such  a large  part  in  the  life  of  the 
nation.  An  artist  living  for  his  art  has  always  been  a favourite  hero 
in  German  fiction.  “ Wilhelm  Meister  ” is  essentially  a type  of  this 
kind  ; the  romantic  novels  idolise  the  artist,  and,  in  more  modern 
times,  “Maler  Nolten,”  “ Der  Griine  Heinrich,”  “Im  Paradiese,” 
and  hosts  of  minor  works  might  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  same 
tendency.  This  predilection  is  admittedly  responsible  for  much 
mawkish  sentiment,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  also  owe  it  some 
of  the  most  charming  character-sketches  in  the  literature.  It  may 
be  but  individual  taste,  but  we  know  no  characters  in  German 
fiction  which  stand  out  more  vividly  or  leave  pleasanter  memories 
behind  them  than  these  quiet  old  musicians  who  move  softly  and  unob- 
trusively through  dozens  of  German  novels.  Storm’s  “ StillerMusikant  ” 
(1874-75)  is  one  of  these  pleasant  figures — a shy,  old  musician 
whose  only  public  appearance  had,  owing  to  his  nervousness,  been  a 
miserable  failure.  He  asks  little  from  life,  but  is  blessed  with  a good 
heart  and  simple,  honest  tastes.  “Psyche”  (1875)  another  artist- 
novel,  has  been  singled  out  for  special  praise  by  one  of  Germany’s 
greatest  literary  critics.  Professor  Erich  Schmidt.  It  is  Storm’s  most 
emphatic  love-story  ; it  may  only  be  that  we  are  not  accustomed  to 
our  author  as  a delineator  of  youthful  passion,  but  “ Psyche”  seems 
to  us  somewhat  out  of  his  line.  The  theme  is  open  to  the  objection 
of  conventionality  and  improbability.  A young  girl  is  rescued  from 
drowning  by  a sculptor  ; he  models  her  from  memory  for  a work 
representing  “ Psyche  rescued  by  a river  god  ” ; she  sees  the  work  in 
a public  exhibition,  recognises  the  source  of  the  artist’s  inspiration, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  end  becomes  his  wife.  Storm’s  treatment  of 
this  somewhat  hackneyed — and  in  German  fiction,  very  hackneyed — 
theme  is  certainly  fresh  and  the  spirit  is  sincere,  but  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a subject  like  this  is  rather  for  Paul  Heyse  than  Theodor 
Storm. 

One  of  the  most  charming  stories  of  this  time,  and  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  charming  that  Storm  ever  wrote,  is  “ Pole  Poppen- 
spaler”  (1873-74).  It  was  written  for  a children’s  magazine,  Deutsche 
Jugend.,  and  written,  as  the  author  ’ tells  us  in  his  preface,  on  the 
principle  that  “ when  you  write  for  children,  you  must  not  write  for 
children,”  in  other  words,  that  you  must  not  treat  a children’s  story 
otherwise  than  you  would  if  you  wrote  with  a view  to  an  adult  audience. 
It  all  lies  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  a more  charming  subject  for 
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a children’s  story  than  that  of  “Pole  Poppenspaler”  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  Pole,  like  so  many  of  Storm’s  heroes,  tells  his 
own  story  ; how  the  “ marionette-player,”  Tendler,  visited  the  village 
of  his  boyhood  with  his  wondrous  troupe  of  marionettes,  what 
delight  his  youthful  imagination  drew  from  “Genoveva”  and  “ Faust, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  Kasperle,  the  merry  little  fellow  who 
tumbled  into  every  play  with  his  inexhaustible  pranks  and  jokes. 
Never  has  the  effect  upon  a child’s  mind  of  its  first  contact  with 
the  theatre  been  so  delightfully,  so  truthfully  portrayed.  Pole 
makes  close  friends  with  Lisei,  the  little  daughter  of  the  showman, 
and  when  the  troupe  leaves  the  village,  he  is  inconsolable.  His  only 
hope  is  that  in  following  years  they  will  return ; but  he  waits  and 
hopes  in  vain.  Twelve  years  later  in  a middle  German  town  where 
Pole  is  journeyman,  he  meets  his  old  friends  again  ; Lisei  has 
become  a woman  now,  their  old  friendship  ripens  into  love,  and  Pole 
brings  her  home  as  his  bride.  The  old  showman  follows  them,  but 
he  has  lived  the  Bohemian  life  of  the  road  too  long  to  settle  quietly 
in  a country  village  ; he  longs  to  get  back  to  his  marionettes.  Pole 
humours  him,  and  the  puppet-show  is  set  up  once  more,  but  the  per- 
formance is  a miserable  failure,  and  the  old  man  does  not  survive  it. 
The  merry  Kasperle,  who  had  been  such  a faithful  friend  through 
life,  is  thrown  into  the  open  grave  by  an  urchin  in  the  crowd. 

When  Storm  returned  to  Husum,  one  of  his  first  tasks  was  to 
finish  a novel  entitled  “ The  Mirror  of  Cyprianus,”  which  he  had 
begun  in  Heiligenstadt.  It  is  a romantic  tale  of  the  period  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War,  half  supernatural,  half  mystic  ; it  is  especially 
interesting  to  us  as  Storm’s  first  historical  novel,  or,  at  least,  his  first 
novel  with  a historical  background.  In  1875  he  took  up  this  type 
again  and  wrote  a series  of  novels — chronicle-novels,  they  have  been 
called,  from  an  attempt  to  give  them  the  semblance  of  old  chronicles 
■—in  which  he  depicted  North  German  life  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  of  the  series  was  “ Aquis  Submersus.” 

In  a small  village  church  not  far  from  Husum,  Storm  once  saw  a 
curious  old  picture  which  dated  back  to  the  seventeenth  century  ; it 
represented  a pastor  and  his  wife,  a boy  of  about  six  years,  and  a 
girl  somewhat  older.  Above  the  figure  of  the  boy  was  the  Latin 
inscription  : “ Incuria  servi  aquis  submersus  ” (drowned  through  the 
carelessness  of  a servant).  This  was  the  germ  of  the  first  chronicle- 
novel.  Substituting  the  words  “culpa  patris ” for  incuria  servi,” 
Storm  makes  this  old  picture  the  starting-point  of  his  story.  The 
plot  is  remarkably  simple,  and  the  story  takes  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biographical confession  of  the  hero.  He  is  a painter — the  artist 
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again — and  he  loves  a lady  of  higher  station  than  himself.  Her 
brother,  a rough  junker,  one  night  sets  his  bloodhounds  upon  him  ; 
to  escape  them,  he  climbs  a tree  which  reaches  to  his  lady’s  window. 
He  takes  refuge  in  her  room  till  morning,  and  then  seeks  safety  in 
flight.  When  he  returns  some  years  later,  he  finds  his  Katharine 
married  to  another  man  who  had  given  her  child  an  honourable  name. 
In  a scene  of  genuine  dramatic  intensity  he  takes  her  passionately 
to  his  arms.  How  different  from  Reinhard’s  passive  renunciation ! 
The  child,  who  was  playing  by  her  side,  is,  for  the  moment,  for- 
gotten ; it  strays  to  the  edge  of  a pond,  falls  in,  and  is  drowned — 
“ culpa  patris  aquis  submersus.” 

This  story  has  been  pronounced  Storm’s  masterpiece  by  more 
than  one  critic,  but  surely  this  estimate  is  exaggerated.  As  in  the 
case  of  “ Psyche,”  we  feel  there  is  something  uncongenial  in  the 
subject  : this  is  not  Storm’s  proper  element.  The  finest  thing  about 
“Aquis  Submersus”  is  the  noble,  almost  Greek  simplicity  of  the 
theme,  but  the  plot  is  not  enough  of  a plot,  the  catastrophe  wants 
inevitableness.  The  drowning  of  a child  is  merely  an  accident,  not 
the  inevitable  nemesis  of  a guilty  passion.  Moreover,  the  form  of 
the  story— personal  narrative — is  not  happily  chosen.  The  “Novelle,” 
as  Storm  conceived  it,  is  rather  the  vehicle  of  feelings  and  sentiments 
than  of  dramatic  conflicts,  and  although  personal  narrative  may  be 
eminently  suited  where  delicate  sentiment  and  psychological  develop- 
ment have  to  be  described,  it  is  a disadvantage  in  the  treatment  of 
dramatic  incident.  “ Aquis  Submersus  ” would  certainly  have  been 
improved  had  its  author  conceived  it  from  a more  objective  stand- 
point. Finally,  it  is  questionable  if  Storm  did  well  in  giving  his 
language  an  old-world  flavour  by  introducing  obsolete  words  and 
forms  of  expression.  As  far  as  the  technical  part  of  the  work  goes, 
he  has  achieved  a remarkable  success,  erring  neither  on  the  side  of 
philological  pedantry  nor  of  excessive  modernisation,  but  it  is  strange 
to  find  the  people  of  two  centuries  ago  uttering  most  unmistakably 
modern  sentiments.  The  seventeenth  century  did  not  see  nature 
with  the  eyes  of  nineteenth-century  romanticism.  Storm’s  attempt 
at  linguistic  realism  is  thus  little  more  than  a superficial  varnish  ; 
had  he  dispensed  with  it,  he  would  have  appealed  to  his  readers  more 
directly  and  impressively. 

“Renate”  (1877-78),  the  second  chronicle-novel,  is  in  outward 
form  and  treatment  very  similar  to  “ Aquis  Submersus.”  The  sub- 
ject, too,  the  love  of  a pastor  for  a farmer’s  daughter  much  below 
him  in  station,  is  a kind  of  counterpart  to  that  of  the  first  novel. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  Storm  retired  from  the  Prussian  judicial 
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service,  and  removed  to  Hademarschen,  a small  village  in  Holstein. 
Here,  in  a comfortable,  unpretentious  house  which  he  built  for  him- 
self, he  spent  the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life.  This  house  was 
the  goal  of  many  a pilgrimage  ; admirers  visited  him  from  all  parts 
of  Germany,  and  amidst  peaceful  surroundings  he  found  leisure  to 
add  fresh  laurels  to  his  crown.  The  chronicle-novels  were  continued 
m“Zur  Chronik  von  Grieshuus  ” (1883-84),  and  “ Ein  Fest  auf 
Haderslevhuus  ” (1885),  but  in  neither  did  he  make  any  decided 
advance  upon  the  first  of  the  series;  if  anything,  they  lay  themselves 
open  to  the  criticism  of  being  overloaded  with  historical  detail. 
More  interesting  are  the  psychological  studies  of  these  years.  As 
early  as  1859  Storm  had  written  a little  novel  entitled  “Late  Roses,” 
in  which  he  treated  what,  in  modern  parlance,  we  should  call  a 
“problem”:  the  awakening  of  love  for  his  young  wife  in  a man  who, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  had  been  too  busy  to  think  of  love  at 
all.  The  psychological  novel  does  not,  however,  figure  prominently 
in  Storm’s  work  until  the  eighties.  He  was  apparently  not  too  old 
even  then  to  be  affected  by  the  ideas  in  the  air  ; at  any  rate,  he 
turned  with  increased  seriousness  to  subjects  of  a distinctly 
problematic  nature.  “John  Riew”  (1884-85),  in  which  the  main 
theme  is  the  curse  of  inherited  alcoholic  tendencies  in  seafaring 
folk,  is  the  most  striking  story  of  this  class. 

In  the  midst  of  quiet,  homely  joys  and  ceaseless  literary  occupa- 
tion, Theodor  Storm  passed  away  on  July  4,  1888.  By  his  death 
Germany  lost  one  of  her  greatest  masters  of  that  peculiarly  German 
creation,  the  short  story  of  character  and  sentiment.  He  is  the  most 
thoroughly  and  completely  German  of  her  prose  writers,  standing  in 
marked  contrast  in  this  respect  to  his  younger  rival,  Paul  Heyse, 
and  even  to  Gottfried  Keller.  Storm  rarely  passes  beyond  the 
scenery  and  the  horizon  he  knows  ; in  only  one  stcry,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  does  he  take  his  characters  beyond  the  limits  of  Germany, 
and  were  it  not  that  he  also  knew  and  loved  South  Germany,  his 
stories  would  probably  have  been  restricted  for  their  scenery  to  the 
brown  moors  and  deep  forests  of  Schleswig,  to  the  “ gray  old  town  ” 
he  loved  so  well. 

Storm  and  Heyse  are  the  tw^o  masters  of  the  German  “Novelie,” 
but  they  stand  at  opposite  poles.  While  Storm  is  the  representative 
of  the  peculiarly  national  German  story,  Heyse  often  turns  with 
preference  to  other  lands  for  his  plots  and  people.  With  especial 
preference  the  latter  seeks  the  sunny  skies  of  Italy,  and  much  of  his 
best  work  is  devoted  to  Italian  themes.  Often,  too,  Heyse’s  stories 
are  little  congenial  to  the  “ true-hearted,”  honest,  German  nature ; 
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there  is  a tone  of  lightness,  not  to  say  insincerity,  about  them  which 
does  not  seem  at  home  on  German  soil.  And  yet  these  very  qualities 
have  probably  made  Heyse  the  cosmopolite  he  is,  the  greatest  living 
writer  of  short  stories  ; for,  before  all  things,  he  is  a master  of  style,, 
and  style  in  work  of  this  class  is  nine-tenths  of  excellence.  The 
best  of  Heyse’s  stories  find  interested  audiences  in  every  clime  and 
under  every  sky,  but  we  could  not  conceive  Storm’s  books  being 
classed  among  the  favourites  of  a Frenchman  or  Italian.  Storm  is 
a German  of  the  Germans.  To  appreciate  him  we  must  feel  the 
peculiar  meaning  of  that  little  word  “home”;  we  must  know  the 
poetry  of  lonely  woods  and  bleak  moors  ; the  smell  of  the  lighted 
Christmas  tree  must  bring  a grateful  joy  to  our  hearts  and  call  up  a 
thousand  memories  that  are  only  possible  in  lands  where  snow  is  a 
“gift  of  God.”  We  must  be  accustomed  to  think  of  life  as  deeply 
earnest,  not  as  the  plaything  of  fashion  or  circumstance,  or  valuable 
only  in  proportion  to  its  thrills  and  sensations.  There  are  no  sensa- 
tions in  Storm’s  books,  only  the  quiet  poetry  of  simple  uneventful 
human  joy  and  suffering,  the  inexhaustible  delight  of  “ home.”  Of 
him  Goethe’s  oft-quoted  words  are  true  as  of  no  other  : 

Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen 

Muss  in  Dichters  Lande  gehen. 


JOHN  G.  ROBERTSON. 
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ANGLING  MEMORIES. 


BROKEN  top-joint,  fixed  outside  the  old  brown  case  of  a 


fly-rod  ; a frosty  sun  streaming  into  the  hall  ; some  rather 
disreputable  tangles  of  gut  sticking  out  from  the  recesses  of  a 
fly-book  ; the  meshes  of  a landing  net  peeping  from  beneath  the 
folds  of  a macintosh,  and  both  as  dry  as  a whistle ; one  and  all,  the 
sun  included,  speak  reproachfully — if  indeed  he  hatches  out  flies 
for  the  trout,  and  the  trout  are  for  the  fisherman,  why  does  not  the 
fisher  come  forth  ? Well,  the  heat  is  but  the  winter’s  apology,  the 
flies  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  fish  are  not  fat  enough,  so 
that  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  repairs,  and  little  cause  for  reproach. 

Indeed,  while  the  splicing  of  the  joint  is  proceeding,  with  each 
little  twist  is  drawn  out  a memory  of  the  past.  ’Twas  a bright 
steely  morning,  and  the  water  clear  as  crystal.  Wandering  restlessly 
in  the  shallows  was  a long,  lean  hungry  trout,  his  thoughts  much 
more  bent  upon  the  fry,  his  wee  brethren,  than  upon  the  foolish 
fly — a cannibal,  a very  cannibal,  a worse  than  pike,  albeit  he  would 
call  him  (the  pike)  a lower  beast. 

First  of  all  a “think”  ; it  will  be  of  no  use  creeping  up  to  the 
old  wary  one  with  the  sun  at  your  back — wise  decision  ; back  to 
the  bridge  then,  make  the  attack  from  the  other  bank,  show  a bold 
front  to  the  foe  gleaming  in  your  face.  Of  course,  feeling  bold, 
you  adopt  a dashing  military  method  of  assault,  creeping  forward 
on  all -fours,  and  feebly  on  your  stomach.  You  never  show  your 
head — not  that  you  believe  the  trout  will  shoot  you,  but  you  feel 
that  something  serious  might  happen  if  every  caution  were  not 
adopted.  A careful  cast — lovely  ! within  a few  inches  of  the  front 
of  his  nose.  He  moves  ; gently  now — oh,  you  are  ever  so  gentle,  and 
gently  he  follows  you,  aye  to  the  very  edge,  and  then,  then  slowly 
returns  to  his  vantage-ground.  Another  cast,  and  another,  and 
another,  still  he  follows,  looks,  and  meditates.  A loud  guffaw  from 
across  the  waters  from  a low  cynical  fellow  who  does  not  know  a 
rod  from  a hayfork.  Of  course  you  vouchsafe  not  a single  word 
in  response  ; another  cast,  a despairing  cast,  he  comes  again,  and 
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just  as  the  fly  is  coming  out  of  the  water  there  is  a commotion,  the 
line  tightens.  Urroo  ! the  hold  is  good,  the  reel  is  singing,  you  are 
upon  your  feet  and  explaining  to  the  duffer  what  you  have  been 
doing  ; he  applauds,  loftily  you  condescend  to  receive  the  plaudits; 
then,  reeling  in,  you  feel  for  the  net ; it  is  under  him,  but  the  strain 
is  great,  the  top-joint  goes,  you  miss  him,  and  the  fly  comes  home. 
Another  loud  guffaw  ; the  stream  parts  you  from  the  duffer  ; it  is 
well  for  him,  or  for  you.  A big  cannibal  was  that  trout,  and  so 
patiently  you  angled,  so  deftly  you  brought  him  home  ! Alas  ! also 
there  was  to  be  no  more  angling  this  season  ! And  that  was  how 
the  top-joint  went  ! 

The  joint  shall  be  forthwith  mended.  The  fly-book  after  all  is 
in  a very  respectable  state  of  carelessness,  a state  of  methodical  care- 
lessness. One  of  the  most  delightful  characteristics  of  an  angler  is  a 
beneficent,  pleasant  bearing  towards  the  doings  of  himself,  and  of 
course  towards  the  doings  of  others.  Contemplation  as  evidenced 
by  Isaak  Walton  is  a trifling  virtue  compared  with  a broad  benevolence. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  a dark  mackerel  was  not  sticking 
in  the  flannel,  but  was  sticking  out  wildly  from  between  the  leaves, 
attached  to  a few  feet  of  broken  gut,  you  might  never  have  thought 
again  of  a late  July  evening  by  the  Pang.  There  was  a low  alder  bed 
on  your  side  of  the  stream,  in  which  you  were  hiding,  watching,  and 
smoking.  There  was  a stretch  of  camp  sheeting  protecting  the 
opposite  bank,  and  overhanging  this  and  half  the  stream  was  a tough 
old  hawthorn  bush.  There  were  aider  bushes  on  every  side,  and 
there  was  an  ugly  thorn  in  front,  but  there  were  fish  galore  under  the 
sheeting  ; first  a back  fin,  then  a tail,  then  a roll,  then  a gambol. 
Fooling  they  were,  not  rising,  and  you  believe  they  are  chub,  not 
trout,  but  you  cast,  and  in  the  instant  are  tight.  Mirahile  d/cta,  one 
upon  the  tail  fly  and  one  upon  the  dropper — a glorious  five  minutes, 
and  you  have  them  both,  one  pound,  and  one  pound- and  three- 
quarters,  trout,  perfect  trout.  You  will  think  of  them  and  that  five 
minutes  when  comes  the  first  twinge  of  gout,  dream  of  them  when 
you  are  slipping  pantalooned  to  the  rest  of  the  weary,  speak  of  them 
when  your  pipes  are  frozen,  add  to  tliem  when  your  mates  are  cheery, 
and  exult  in  them  when  your  fri;  ltd  is  telling.  And  that  is  the  self- 
same cast,  for  it  snapped  as  you  cleared  a space  amongst  the  alders. 

Way  be  you  will  live  to  do  yet  greater  things — anticipation  is  the 
very  feast  of  reasoning. 

A further  page  recalls  a blank  day.  Another  Berkshire  stream, 
a one-storied  thatched  cottage,  a picture  of  dismantlement.  A dirty- 
faced,  weeping  little  damsel  of  five  or  thereabouts  gazing  at  the  roof- 
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tree.  “ I’se  goin’  away.”  The  poor  little  sinner  a picture  of  misery. 
You  look  again  at  the  cottage  ; there  is  smoke  coming  from  the 
chimney,  but  no  other  signs  of  life  are  visible  ; the  windows,  if  they 
can  be  called  windows,  are  darkened,  the  dog  on  the  doorstep  looks 
cowed,  and  through  the  open  door  you  notice  evidence  of  trestles. 
And  so  poor  little  dirty-face  is  “ goin’  away.” 

The  fishing  is  blank,  and  you  meditate.  Vanitas  vanitatimi  f 
You  light  your  pipe  and  stroll  away  to  the  stream.  Summer  skies 
and  whispering  breezes,  scented  June  and  joyous  swallows,  rippling 
eddies,  smiling  waters,  happy  thoughts  and  noonday  dream  s.  Vanities  ! 
— there  are  no  vanities.  An  old  rod  case,  a battered  fly-book,  merry 
days  gone  by,  pleasant  hours  to  come. 

W.  T.  FREEMAN. 
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Mid-November  Gardens. 

IN  spite  of  the  facts  that  every  successive  year  newspapers  are  full 
of  proof  of  what  is  called  the  “ exceptional  ” mildness  of  the 
season,  and  that  editors’  tables  are  supplied  with  winter  strawberries 
and  the  like,  November  is  held  to  be  a cold  and  flowerless  month. 
There  may  be,  accordingly,  some  justification  for  putting  in  print  a 
list  of  the  flowers  that  I found  flourishing  in  London  in  the  middle 
of  November.  The  garden  in  question,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of 
Highgate  Hill,  is,  I suppose,  the  most  elevated  in  London.  I refer  to 
the  garden  in  Waterlow  Park.  I found  there  in  full  bloom  out-of-doors 
chrysanthemums  in  abundance.  These  were,  of  course,  the  most 
conspicuous  feature,  and  there  is  *an  indoor  exhibition  which  well 
repays  a visit  to  the  Northern  heights.  Besides  this  there  were  wall- 
flowers and  stocks  in  abundance  ; a few  pansies,  snapdragons,  and 
double  daisies,  the  latter,  curiously  enough,  throughout  the  garden 
seeming  disposed  to  throw  back  into  single  daisies.  There  were 
also  marigolds,  the  hardiest  and  most  persevering  of  flowers.  I did 
not  see  any  yellow  jasmine  or  jessamy — I love  the  old  country  name 
— though  doubtless  it  is  blooming,  and  there  was  one  small  white 
flower  the  name  of  which  I could  not  ascertain.  This  short  cata- 
logue is  probably  not  exhaustive.  I give  it  simply  as  a species  of 
encouragement  to  those,  constituting  the  vast  majority  of  mankind, 
who  hate  the  period  when  the  earth  is  frost-bound,  who  long  to  see 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  and  are  pagan  enough  at  heart  to  be 
ready  to  do  homage  to  the  returning  sun.  December  will  see  several 
of  the  flowers  I mention  still  in  bloom,  and  February  sometimes 
brings  us  crocus  and  snowdrop.  The  season,  then,  is  but  short  in 
which  we  are,  so  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  “ souls  bereaved.  ” 

Influence  upon  Style  of  Reading  Poetry. 

The  mention  of  flowers  suggests  another  and  a kindred  subject — 
the  thoughts  and  language  of  poets.  These  Heine  distinctly 
likens  to  flowers  that  grow  blue  and  scarlet  amidst  the  wheat,  and 
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he  adds  concerning  them  words  which,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I 
venture,  not  very  literally,  to  translate  : — 


Flowers,  the  harvester  esteems  you 
Worthless  as  he  plucks  you  down  ; 
And  your  beauty  scarce  redeems  you 
From  the  passing  traveller’s  frown. 
But  the  maiden  in  her  tresses 

For  the  dance  your  leaves  will  braid, 
Or  wear  you  when  for  love’s  caresses 
Silent  she  waits  and  half  afraid. 


What  I am  asking  myself  and  others  is  different  from  what  an 
opening  such  as  this  might  lead  the  reader  to  expect.  Are  we  our- 
selves aware,  those  of  us  who  write,  how  far  we  are  influenced  by  our 
favourite  authors?  And  will  a change  of  mental  pasture,  so  to 
speak,  manifest  itself  in  our  style  ? I have  myself  had  an  enduring 
and  steadfast  love  for  Milton,  the  current  of  which  nothing  has  yet 
interrupted.  I have  known  periods,  however,  in  which  I have  fed 
to  intellectual  surfeit  on  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  and  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Does  one,  I wonder,  exhibit  chameleon-like  the  influence  of  diet  or 
associations?  What  has  led  me  into  this  train  of  thought  is  the 
perusal  of  the  letters  of  John  Keats,  now  first  published  in  chrono- 
logical order  by  my  friend  Mr.  Buxton  Forman.^  Keats  in  his 
early  life — his  life,  unfortunately,  was  all  early — was  saturated  with 
Shakespeare,  and  the  influence  is  distinctly  perceptible  in  his  style. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  cited  passages,  pleasant  as  these  are  to  read,  but 
in  the  choice  of  epithet  and  the  nature  of  illustration.  Here,  almost 
at  the  outset,  is  a curious  specimen  of  intentional  imitation,  in 
which  Keats,  with  a pathetic  allusion  to  his  own  sufferings,  alters 
Falstaff’s  words  concerning  himself.  “ Banish  money — banish 
sofas — banish  wine — banish  music  ; but  right  Jack  Health,  honest 
Jack  Health,  true  Jack  Health — banish  Health,  and  banish  all  the 


world.” 


The  “Index  Biblio-Iconographique.” 

OTH  “ Book-Prices  Current,”  of  which  I spoke  last  month, 


D and  the  “ Index  Biblio-Iconographique  ” may  be  considered 
in  a sense  as  Afemoires  pour  servir.  They  are  works  which  will 
themselves  probably  be  consulted  frequently  by  the  collector.  Their 
chief  utility  is,  however,  to  the  bibliographer,  who  will  find  his 
references  facilitated  and  his  labours  indefinitely  lightened  by  their 
appearance.  For  this  reason  I am  tempted  to  dwell  upon  the 
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improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  French  work,  many  of 
them  shortly,  it  may  be  assumed,  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
English.  The  most  important  of  these  consists,  to  my  thinking, 
in  the  attempts  made  to  individualise  the  copy  as  well  as  the 
edition.  In  “Book-Prices  Current”  are  supplied: — Name  of 
author,  an  abridged  title,  a short  description,  date,  size,  price,  num- 
ber in  sale  catalogue,  and  purchaser ; as,  for  example  : ^sop. 
Fables,  plates,  2 vols.,  Stockdale’s  edition,  half  calf,  1793,  8vo.  (99) 
Maggs  TjY.  1 51.  To  this  I oppose,  first,  a work  similarly  simple  in 
detail,  “Esope.  Fables  d’Esope,  avec  les  Figures  (140)  de  Sadeler. 
Traduction  nouvelle.  Paris  : P.  Auboyn,  P.  Emery  et  Ch. 
Clouzier.  1689 ; ” pet.  in-4,  front[ispice]  grav[d].  Mar[oquin]  r[ouge] 
jans[eniste],  dent[elles],  tr[anches]  d[oFees]  (Trautz-Bauzonnet)  365 
fr[ancs]  (Morgand)  C.  H.  1742.  I have  here  filled  out  between 
square  brackets  the  words  which  in  their  abbreviated  forms  might 
be  unintelligible  to  some  of  my  readers.  C.  H.  1742  refers  to  a 
preliminary  list  of  the  sales  and  the  number  of  the  volume  in  the 
catalogue.  Here  there  is  comparatively  little  alteration.  Such  as 
there  is,  however,  constitutes  advance.  In  the  case  of  works  of  high 
importance  and  antiquity,  such  as  early  editions  of  “ Le  Rommant 
de  la  Rose  ” of  Guillaume  de  Lorris,  and  the  like,  a full  title  with 
the  divisions  of  the  lines,  the  number  of  pages,  and  other  biblio- 
graphical particulars,  is  supplied.  This  information  is  priceless  to 
the  collector,  who  can  compare  the  copy  he  himself  may  possess 
with  that  which  has  been  sold  ; and  to  the  bibliographer,  who  finds  his 
opportunities  of  collation  indefinitely  enlarged. 

English  and  French  Records  of  Sales  of  Books. 

NOTHER  matter  in  which  there  is  change,  which  I am  inclined 


to  regard  as  improvement,  is  that  the  arrangement  in  the 
French  work  is  alphabetical  throughout,  books  being  ranged  under 
names  of  authors,  or,  when  these  are  unknown,  under  the  title  of 
the  book,  as  “ Kama-Sutra,”  “ Nouvelles  de  Rome.”  In  the  English 
volume  a fresh  alphabetical  arrangement  begins  with  every  sale,  the 
task  of  reference  being  facilitated  by  a series  of  succeeding 
numbers  and  an  index.  If  you  seek  thus  to  refer  to  sales  of  “ Le 
Rommant  de  la  Rose  ” you  turn  to  Lorris  (G.  de),  Rommant,  dx., 
and  you  find  opposite  it  numbers  392,  1882,  4492,  &c.  You  have 
thus  to  look  in  half-a-dozen  places  in  search  of  what  in  the  French 
may  be  seen  on  one  page  in  a glance.  These  alterations  are  of  no 
special  importance,  but  they  suggest  the  lines  on  which  improvement 
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in  our  English  volume  is  possible  and  desirable.  A feature  upon 
which  M.  Dauze  prides  himself  is  that  the  significance  and  equivalents 
of  abbreviations  are  supplied  in  English  and  German  as  well  as  in 
French.  To  all  but  the  best  scholars  this  is  an  inestimable  boon.  I 
am  myself  indifferently  well  informed  on  matters  relating  to  books,  and 
especially  to  French  books,  but  I own  to  being  occasionally  nonplussed 
in  face  of  abbreviations,  and  even  of  technical  terms.  I can  only  guess 
that  the  word  “Janseniste”  I have  already  quoted,  when  applied 
to  a binding,  means  of  a severe,  grave,  undecorated  pattern.  It  is 
translated  Jansenist  in  English,  which  again  does  not  help  me  much. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  English  rendering  is  hopelessly  incorrect 
and  can  aid  none.  ' I hope  that  I have  not  fatigued  my  readers  in 
introducing  to  them  a book  that  appeals  only  to  the  few.  A keen 
book-lover  and  book-purchaser  myself,  I am  apt  to  believe  that  books 
concerning  books  will  interest  all.  I,  at  any  rate,  give  this  new  con- 
tribution to  bibliographical  science  a warm  welcome.  It  is  not 
perfect ; what  first  essay  ever  is  ? It  is,  however,  an  advance  upon 
anything  that  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  it  will  improve  from  year 
to  year.  It  will,  moreover,  facilitate  wonderfully  the  substantive 
labours  in  bibliography  for  which  I pine.  I have  dealt  only  with 
the  portion  concerning  books.  That  portion,  important  as  it  is^ 
which  concerns  pictures,  engravings,  &c.,  I leave  severely  alone, 
claiming,  as  regards  these  things,  no  technical  or  exceptional  know- 
ledge whatever. 

A Novel  of  the  French  Revolution. 

I HAVE  been  reading  with  great  pleasure”  a recently  published 
novel,  “The  Veil  of  Liberty,”  by  “Peronne.”^  The  main 
interest  centres  round  a Protestant  family,  the  Villas,  their  trials  and 
their  hopes.  The  story  is  beautifully  and  pathetically  told  ; and  the 
picture  of  revolutionary  times  carries  conviction  with  it.  One  feels 
that  the  book  is  not  only  fiction,  but — in  the  best  sense — history. 
Much  may  be  learned  from  it. 

SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
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